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XLVL 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  ST.  rETERRBURG. 

Immediately  after  tlic  capture  of  Nyenskauz,  a  council  of 
■Nvar  was  convened  to  consider  the  (question  of  defending  and 
utilising  the  mouth  <»f  the  Neva,  and  whether  it  would  he  hetter 
to  strengthen  the  little  fort  which  had  ju.st  heen  taken,  or  to 
seek  a  lit  site  for  a  commercial  town  nearer  the  sea.  The  lat- 
ter course  was  decided  upon. 

Near  its  mouth  the  Neva  takes  a  sharp  turn  and  divides  into 
three  or  four  hranches,  which  by  suhse(|uent  redivision  form  a 
mnnber  of  islands,  large  and  snuill.  These  nuirshy  islands, 
overgrown  with  forests  and  thickets,  and  lia])le  to  he  covered 
with  water  during  the  westerly  wiiids,  were  inhabited  by  a  few 
Finnish  fishermen,  who  were  accustomed  to  abandon  their  mud 
huts  at  the  a])])roa('h  of  high  water,  and  seek  a  refuge  (»n  the 
higher  ground  beyond. 

It  was  on  the  tirst  of  these  islands,  called  by  the  l-'inns  Van- 
ni-Saari,  or  Hare  Island,  where  the  river  was  still  l)road  and 
deep,  that  Peter  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortress  and  a  city, 
named  St.  Petersburg,  after  his  patron  saint.  ( )f  the  six  bas- 
tions of  the  fortress,  one  was  built  under  tlie  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  Tsai"  himself,  and  tlie  other  five  were  given 
into  the  charge  of  Menshikof,  Golovin,  Z6tc»f,  Trubetskov,  and 
(yril  Naryshkin.  These  basti(»ns  were  at  first  built  of  woo»l ; 
three  years  afterward  they  were  reconstructed  in  stone.  For 
Vol.  II. -1 
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this  work  many  carpenters  and  masons  were  sent  from  the  dis- 
trict of  ]^6vgorod,  wlio  Avere  aided  by  the  soldiers.  Wheel- 
barrows were  unknown  (they  are  still  little  used  in  Russia),  and 
in  default  of  better  implements  the  men  scraped  up  the  earth 
with  their  hands,  and  carried  it  to  the  ramparts  on  pieces  of 
matting  or  in  their  shirts.  Feter  wrote  to  Tlamodanofsky,  ask- 
inor  him  to  send  the  next  summer  at  least  2,000  thieves  and 
criminals  destined  for  Siberia,  to  do  the  heavy  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Novgorod  carpenters.  At  the  same  time  M'itli 
the  construction  of  the  bastions,  a  church  was  built  in  the  for- 
tress and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  was  finished 
by  the  next  spring,  and  although  small  M'as  said  by  foreigners 
to  be  rather  pretty,  being  covered  inside  with  yellow  stucco  in 
imitation  of  marble.  It  contained  a  chime  of  bells  tuned  to 
play  a  piece.  The  cathedral,  with  its  lofty,  slender  spire,  which 
now  occupies  its  site,  was  begun  in  171-1,  ten  years  later,  by  the 
Italian  architect  Tressini.  By  the  side  of  the  orthodox  church 
arose  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Anne.  Just  outside  of  the 
fortress  Peter  built  for  himself  a  small  hut,  which  he  called  his 
palace.  It  was  about  fifty -five  feet  long  by  twenty  Avide,  built 
of  logs  roofed  with  shingles,  and  contained  only  three  rooms, 
lighted  by  little  windows  set  in  leaden  frames.  In  respect  for 
this,  his  earliest  residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  Peter  subsequently 
had  another  building  erected  outside  of  it  to  preserve  it  from 
the  weather,  and  in  this  state  it  still  remains,  an  o*bjcct  of  pil- 
grimage to  the  curious  and  devout.  Numerous  relics  of  Peter 
are  kept  here,  and  his  bedroom  is  now  tm-ned  into  a  chapel,  in 
which  prayers  are  frequently  recited  before  the  miraculous 
image  which  jiccompanied  the  Tsar  through  his  campaigns,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Poltava.  Kear  this  stood  the  lar- 
ger cabin  of  Menshikuf,  the  governor-general,  where  foreign 
envoys  were  received  and  entertainments  given  ;  then  the  resi- 
dences of  the  court ;  and  beyond  them,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  huts  of  the  w(jrkmen.  Close  by  the  bridge  lead- 
ing to  the  f(»rtre8s  was  a  drinking-house,  for  many  years  a  place 
of  general  resort,  where  wine,  beer,  tobacco,  and  cards  were 
sold.  Its  name.  The  Osteria,  and  subsequently  The  Triumphal 
Osteria  of  the  I'our  Fi-igates,  shows  an  Italian  influence  on 
some  who  surrounded  Peter. 
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III  sj)ite  of  disease  aiul  mortality  amonf;  tlio  nicii,  in  spite  of 
the  Hoods,  whidi  own  in  the  first  year  covered  nearlv  tho  whole 
place  and  drowned  some  who  were  too  ill  to  move,  the  work 
went  on.  J  hit  in  its  infancy  ISt.  Petershur^  was  constantlv  in 
danj^er  from  the  Swedes,  hoth  by  sea  and  land.  Dnriiii;  17ii;5, 
it  was  threatened  from  the  side  of  Finland  l>y  (ieneral  Kmn- 
hjort,  who  was  encamped  with  a  large  force  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sestra,  and  Vice-admiral  Nummers,  with  nine  ships,  lay 
at  anchor  all  the  snmmer  off  the  month  of  the  Neva.  Kron- 
lijort  was  repnlsed,  and  Peter  then  devoted  all  his  attention  to 
getting  down  some  ships  which  lie  was  building  on  the  river 
Svir,  between  Lake  Ladoga  and  Lake  Onega.  ]Ie  went  there 
liimself,  and  for  a  long  time  personally  8U])erintended  their  con- 
struction. I'inally,  after  great  difficulty  from  the  dangerous 
navigation  on  Lake  Ladoga,  lie  succeeded  in  getting  the  frigate 
'Standard'  and  a  few  ti-ansports  into  the  Xeva.  AVlien  the 
cold  weather  came,  >«iiiiimers  withdrew  with  his  fleet  t(»  a  Fin- 
nish port,  and  Peter,  on  his  yacht,  attended  by  a  galliot,  went 
out  into  the  gulf  to  e.\]>lore.  Tn  spite  <^>f  the  floating  ice,  he 
sailed  as  far  as  lietii-Saari,  or  Kotlin  Lsland,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Russians,  and  liimself  measured  the  depth  of  the  channel. 
North  of  this  island,  which  was  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  the  water  was  so  shallow  and  the  naviga- 
tion so  difficult  that  there  was  no  danger.  lUit  to  protect  the 
southern  passage  he  resolved  to  fortify  the  island  in  the  j»lace 
now  occupied  by  the  city  and  fort  of  ("ronstadt,  and  at  a  cannon- 
.shot  from  the  shore  began  a  fort  in  the  Mater.  With  much 
hard  work  in  sinking  stone  f(»r  the  submarine  foundation,  the 
fort  was  completed  during  that  winter,  and  leccived  the  name 
of  Kronslot.  Golovin  wrote  to  Matveief,  at  London,  of  the 
foundation  of  Kronslot,  and,  ffreatlv  exa<ri;eratin<'  the  Russian 
naval  force,  said  that  the  Tsar  could  in  a  very  short  time  bring 
into  the  Baltic  Sea  twenty  ships  and  frigates,  together  with 
seventy-eight  full  galleys,  and  one  hundred  brigantincs.  This 
was  to  entice  merchant  ships  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  flrst  ship  arrived — almost  by  accident — in  November, 
1703.  On  the  news  of  its  a})])roach,  Peter  went  to  meet  it  at 
the  bar,  and  himself  piloted  it  to  port.  The  astonishment  of 
the  skipper,  Auke  Wybes,  at  being  afterward  presented  to  his 
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illustrious  i)il(.t,  was  ecjualled  by  that  of  Peter  on  leariiiiii;-  that 
the  ship  had  been  freighted  by  liis  old  friend  Cornelis  Calf,  of 
Zaaudain.  The  cargo  of  salt  and  wine  was  welcome.  The 
skippei-  was  feasted  by  Menshikuf  and  given  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  ducats ;  each  sailor  received  thirty  thalers,  and  the 
ship,  which  was  henceforth  named  the  '  St.  Petersburg,'  was 
given  exemption  forever  from  all  tolls  and  dues.  A  second 
Dutch  ship  and  an  English  ship  arriving  that  year  received  simi- 
lar rewards. 

The  work  of  ship-building  went  on  during  the  whole  of 
1T<>4,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  autumn  that  additional 
shi]xs  could  reach  the  ?\eva.  The  north  Minds  and  storms  on 
Lake  Ladoga  rendered  the  crossing  of  the  lake  very  difficult, 
and  placed  the  ships  in  constant  danger  of  going  ashore  on  the 
southern  coast.  These  difficulties,  of  which  Peter  had  several 
times  ]>ersonal  experience,  led  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  Admiralty  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  subsequently  to  be- 
gin the  Construction  of  the  caiuil  around  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Ladoga,  which  is  now  one  of  the  links  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  X'olga  and  the  Xeva.  The  attacks  of  De  Prou 
against  Kronslot,  and  of  Maidel  against  St.  Petersburg,  in  ITO-i, 
were  easily  repulsed,  as  was  also  an  attempt  of  Maidel  to  sur- 
jirise  Kronslot  in  the  winter  by  marching  over  the  ice.  But  in 
17<».J  the  Swedish  fieet,  under  Admiral  Anckarstjerna,  nuide  a 
far  more  serious  attempt.  The  Pussians  tried  to  protect  their 
small  fleet  by  planting  stakes  in  the  channel,  between  Kronslot 
and  the  Kotlin  Island,  and  binding  them  together.  These  tall 
stakes  and  poles  the  Swedes  took  to  be  the  masts  of  a  numer- 
ous fieet,  and  became  more  cautious.  They  held  off  at  such  a 
distance  that  their  bombardment  was  ineffectual,  and  two  land- 
ings on  the  island  Mere  repulsed  after  a  sharp  contest.  After 
another  vain  attempt,  the  Swedish  fleet  withdrew.  Maidel, 
who  had  taken  u])  a  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Keva,' 
and  at  times  held  some  of  the  further  islands,  Avas  unsuccess- 
ful both  in  an  attempt  against  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  another 

'  It  w  from  thU  period,  when  the  Swedes  occasionally  appeared  on  the 
Nf.'va  coining'  from  Viborp,  that  the  northern  or  ri{,'-ht  bank  became  known  as 
the  '  Viborg  side,'  au  aiipellatiou  it  bears  to-day,  in  distinction  from  the  St. 
I'etcniburg  wide. 
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a^aiiKst  Si'lilut;sc'll»iiri;.  After  tliit^,  the  SwcmIcij  (li«l  n<>t  a^ain 
«lis(|iiirt  St.  Prtersliiiii:;  iiiitil  ITUS.  Mcverflu'k'ss,  in  -M:iv,  17<>''', 
IV'ttT  liiiiiM.'lt'  liad  ail  <ij)[><>itiiMity  of  scciiij^  tlu;  ciiciiiv's  S(jiia<l- 
roii,  Aviiicli  >ail('il  up  to\\ai<l  Kioiisldt,  Imt  mmmi  w  itli«lr('\v.  Ilo 
had  i^one  u  long  distance  down  tlie  gnlf  on  an  «.'.\|)loriii;^'  t-x- 
]»c'dition,  Mlicn  lie  saw  the  S\vedi>li  s<|uadron ;  lie  tliereforo 
inmicdiati'lv  ictuiiu'il  and  sijijnalled  hy  cainion-shot  to  A'ice- 
adniiral  (  rnys,  who  itdnsed  to  helieve  tlie  news,  even  whrn 
I'eter  reported  in  person,  and  was  only  eonvineed  when  the 
Swedes  appeared  within  sij^ht.  IVter's  own  words  on  this  >uh- 
ject  arc  amusing.  Sonic  months  afterward,  (  ruys,  in  makin;.^ 
a  reptirt  <.>n  other  matters,  spoke  of  the  general  insuhordination 
and  ignorance  of  the  naval  officers,  and  added,  '  His  ]\rajesty, 
with  his  skill,  knows  the  importance  of  perfect  suhordinatioTi.' 
The  Tsar  wrote  on  the  hack  of  the  report:  'The  vice-admiral 
is  himself  to  hlame  for  the  want  «)f  skill  of  the  naval  (»fficers, 
as  he  himself  engaged  nearly  all  of  them ;  there  is  no  one  then 
for  him  to  reproach  .  .  .  As  concerns  my  skill,  mentioned 
here,  this  compliment  is  not  on  a  very  firm  footing.  Here 
I  am  called  skilled,  bnt  not  long  ago,  when  I  went  to  sea  and 
saw  the  enemy's  ships  from  my  yacht,  and  signalled  according 
to  custom  the  number  of  ships,  it  was  thought  only  to  he  annise- 
nient  or  the  salute  for  a  toast,  and  even  when  I  myself  came  on 
board  to  the  vice-admiral,  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  until  his 
sailors  had  seen  them  from  the  mast-head.  T  must,  therefore, 
beg  him  either  to  omit  my  name  from  the  list  of  those  whom 
he  judges  skilled,  or  in  future  cease  fronj  such  raillery.' 

The  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  called  out  various  expres- 
sions of  feeling  in  Sweden.  Some  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  prophesied  that  the  growth  of  S..  retersbiirg  would  bring 
the  loss  itf  Finland.  Others  thought  that  storm  and  sea  would 
soon  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Kronslot  an<l  the  new  town. 
Jests  were  made  on  the  name  of  the  island — ]LjlIliii--Sj\ari,  Ilaro 
Island — on  which  the  town  was  begun,  and  a  Swedish  j)oet  j«ro- 
poscd  in  Latin  \erse  that  the  new  city  should  be  calle<l  not  I'e- 
tropolis  but  LeporojMilis,  wliich  would  suit  <piite  as  well  whether 
the  island  were  j)eopk'd  with  hares  or  with  Jiu>.-ians.  This  was 
a  reminiscence  of  the  lirst  battle  of  Narva.  AVhen  the  news  vi 
the  foundation  of  the  town   was  brought  to  Charles,  he  said: 
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'Let  the  Tsar  tire  liimself  with  founding  new  towns;  we  will 
keep  for  ourselves  the  honour  of  taking  them  later.' 

St.  Petersburg  was  the  apple  of  Peter's  eye.  It  was  his 
*  paradise,'  as  he  often  calls  it  in  his  letters.  It  was  always  an 
obstacle,  and  sometimes  the  sole  obstacle,  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  Peter  was  willing  to  give  up  all  he  had  conquered  in 
Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  even  Karva,  but  he  would  not  yield 
the  mouth  of  the  Xeva.  Nevertheless,  until  the  war  with 
Sweden  had  been  practically  decided  by  the  battle  of  Poltava, 
and  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  had  been  thus  secured,  al- 
though it  had  a  certain  importance  as  a  commercial  port,  and 
as  the  fortress  which  conunanded  the  mouth  of  the  ]S^eva,  it 
remained  but  a  village.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  were  finally 
laid  with  stone,  but  the  houses  were  built  of  logs  at  the  best, 
and  for  many  years,  in  spite  of  the  marshy  soil,  the  streets  re- 
mained unpaved.  If  fate  had  compelled  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  there  would  not  have  been  much  to  regret.  Gradually  the 
idea  came  to  Peter  to  make  it  his  capital.  In  1714  the  Senate 
was  transported  thither  from  Moscow,  but  wars  and  foreign 
enterprises  occupied  the  Tsar's  attention,  and  it  was  not  until 
ITIS  that  the  colleges  or  ministries  were  fully  installed  there, 
and  St.  Petersburg  became  in  fact  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

Vockerodt,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  Russia  at  this 
epoch,  and  was  subsequently  for  a  long  time  Prussian  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  says  that  Peter  was  actuated 
partly  by  his  love  for  the  sea,  partly  by  the  great  desire  of  per- 
petuating his  memory  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander  and  Constantine,  and  partly  by  the 
hatred  he  had  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  which  he  would  willingly 
have  seen  ruined.  As  proof  of  the  last,  he  mentions  that,  under 
the  pretext  that  all  the  masons  Avere  necessary  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  edict  was  issued  forljidding  under  heavy  penalties  the 
least  repairs  to  any  stone  buildings  in  Moscow.' 

It  M'ould  have  been  com])aratively  easy  to  make  St.  Pe- 
tersburg into  a  beautiful  and  regular  town,  but  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  city — leaving  out  of  view  the  embellish- 

'  By  Ukase  No.  2,828  of  June  7,  1714,  no  more  stone  houses  were  to  be 
built  in  Moscow ;  by  No.  2,848  of  October  9,  1714,  this  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Empire  under  pain  of  exile  and  confiscation  of  property. 
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inents  luado  by  siu'cet'dini!;  iiinnarclis — i.s  uwin<^  j)artly  to  cliiiMce 
and  partly  to  Peter's  constant  ehan^es  of  plan.  At  lirt-t,  tiio 
mainland  was  destined  tor  the  Admiralty  only  an<l  the  uses 
of  the  marine.  All  tlie  nobility,  and  even  the  commercial 
classes,  were  o1)liged  to  build  their  residences  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fortress,  near  the  small  house  which  Peter  first 
erected  for  liimself.  Ih're,  also,  up  to  172",  were  placed  all  the 
government  buildings.  Then  the  idea  came  to  Peter  tliat  trade 
TN'ould  Nourish  better  if  all  the  commercial  establishments  were 
placed  in  Cronstadt;  each  province  was  therefore  ordere<l  to 
put  np  large  stone  buildings  on  that  island  f<»r  the  reception  of 
merchandise — buildings  many  of  wliich  were  never  u.sed,  and 
all  of  which  fell  rapidly  into  decay,  for  immediately  after  this 
there  was  a  project  of  placing  the  city  higher  nj)  the  river, 
where  the  more  elevated  ground  would  protect  it  against  imm- 
dations.  At  last  Peter  decided  on  the  island  now,  and  for  a 
century  before  that  time,  called  Vasily  Ostrof.  Here  a  regular 
town  was  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  with  canals  through  all 
the  streets.  The  danger  of  immdation  on  this  low  ground,  the 
difficulties  during  the  autumn  and  spring,  when  the  lloating  ico 
in  the  river  cut  off  this  island  from  all  comnumication  with  the 
mainland,  had  not  the  slightest  weight  with  the  Tsar,  and  again 
the  nobility  were  compelled  to  build  on  this  island  large  and 
expensive  houses,  proportionate  to  the  size  of  their  estates. 
Since  Peters  time  the  fashionable  quarter  and  the  governmen- 
tal offices  have  been  transferred  to  the  mainland,  but  Vasily 
Ostrof  still  remains  the  centre  of  commerce.  The  canals  on  the 
island,  and  many  of  those  on  the  mainland,  have  been  filled  up  ; 
but  their  places  can  be  recognised  by  the  curious  designation  of 
the  sides  of  the  streets  as  'lines.' 

The  city  of  Peter,  except  in  plan,  bears  little  resendjlani-e  to 
the  capital  we  see  to-day.  The  splendid  granite  (piays,  witli 
their  rows  of  ]»alaces,  the  monumental  buildings,  the  churches, 
the  statues  and  columns  which  now  adorn  the  town,  are  all  the 
work  of  Peter's  successors.  Few  date  farther  back  than  tho 
reign  of  Catherine  IT. 

The  only  prominent  buildings  of  J'eter's  time  still  left  aro 
parts  of  the  University  and  the  neighbouring  palace  of  ^fenshi- 
kof,  now   converted   into   a  school  of  cadets.      Peter's  ta>te  in 
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architecture  was  not  good.  He  loved  small  and  low  rooms.  A 
spacious  and  high  apartment  embarrassed  him,  and  when,  in 
building  his  Winter  Palace,  in  order  to  equal  the  other  houses  in 
the  row,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  stories  a  little  higher 
than  he  was  accustomed  to,  he  had  a  double  ceiling  put  into 
the  rooms  he  expected  to  inhabit,  so  as  to  make  them  lower. 
Xeithcr  his  winter  nor  his  sunnner  palaces  were  fine  buildings. 
The  AVinter  Palace,  which  was  built  of  brick,  was  only  about  250 
feet  wide,  joined  on  one  side  to  a  private  house,  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  houses  on  the  quay  except  a  portal 
ornamented  with  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  a  naval  crown, 
and  two  wings  which  had  not  the  least  relation  to  the  principal 
facade.  The  Summer  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg  consisted  of  three 
separate  and  unsymmetrical  buildings  erected  at  different  times, 
which  had  no  proportion  whatever  to  one  another,  and  were 
placed  at  irregular  angles.  The  country  palaces  were  no  better. 
The  nobility  hated  St.  Petersburg.  Even  Prince  Gregory 
Dolgoruky,  one  of  the  active  men  of  the  time,  could  not  help 
writing  in  1717  to  Shafirof :  'Although  the  governors  have 
a  hard  life  (and  where  now  can  one  be  without  trouble  ?),  yet  I 
think  not  one  of  them  would  leave  his  province  and  be  willing 
to  come  and  live  in  Petersburg.'  Probably  all  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  the  Princess  Mary,  the  half -sister  of  the  Tsar,  went 
even  further,  and  in  conversation  with  her  intimate  friends 
said :  '  Petersburg  will  not  endure  after  oiu*  time.  May  it  remain 
a  desert ! '  The  reasons  of  this  dislike  were  very  simple.  The 
nobility  wen^  accustomed  to  an  easy  life  in  Moscow,  where  they 
had  large  houses,  where  they  had  plenty  of  servants  and  good 
horses,  and  where  nearly  all  their  provisions  were  brouglit  from 
their  own  neighbouring  estates  or  else  bought  very  cheaply  in  the 
!M(jscow  market.  In  St.  Petersburg  they  were  obliged  to  build 
new  houses  at  great  expense,  and  under  veiy  vexatious  regula- 
tions as  to  plan  ;  they  no  longer  could  easily  send  to  their  estates 
for  provisions  and  additional  servants ;  everything  had  to  come 
an  immense  distance;  the  cost  of  living  was  very  great;  and 
more  than  that,  the  climate  was  very  unhealthy.  They  had 
none  of  the  comforts,  none  of  the  amusements  of  Moscow.  They 
did  not  care  for  boats  or  for  sailing,  and  they  could  not  even 
leave   town  for  a  country  place,  because    St.  Petersburg  was 
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Burroiiiuk'd  l)y  iiotliiiii;  Imt  Woods  and  l)o<;s.  ()\viii"to  tlie  niw- 
iK'ss  ot"  the  c-liiii:itc'  no  fruit  coidd  ^tow  except  in  certain  pctrtionM 
of  the  A'asily  Ostrof,  and  no  vet;etal)les  hutcaltha^e  and  turnips. 
The  wild  animals  which  luul  previously  iidiahited  the  l<K-alitv 
were  n(»t  all  driven  away,  and  in  1714  two  soldiers  uii  ;;uard  in 
front  of  the  I'oundiy  were  devoured  hy  wolves,  and  a  little  time 
after  a  woman  was  torn  to  pit-cfs  in  the  middle  of  the  da\-  in 
front  (^)f  l*rince  ^[enshik<'»rs  house.  In  order  to  ec<tnomise  fuel 
■ — and  it  was  forhidden  to  cut  wood  on  the  islands — no  one  was 
allowi'd  to  heat  his  hath-honsc  more  than  once  a  week. 

To  pr«^)cure  huilding  materials  for  the  puijlic  edifices,  every 
boat  and  every  cart  coniin*^  to  the  city  was  ohliged  to  hrini;  a 
certain  mnnher  of  larjrc  stones.  "Workmen  and  colonists  were 
sent  thither  from  all  j>arts  of  the  enijiire.  In  Xovemher,  171  •), 
order  was  given  that  34,000  should  he  sent  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing. I>y  such  means  the  city  grew  fast,  and  we  are  told  that 
in  April  1714  there  were  .34,5.j0  buildings  lai-ge  and  small,  and 
in  1718  over  4»>,(»0(>. 

The  frequent  inundations,  the  bad  climate,  aiul  the  marshy 
Boil  all  ])roduced  disease,  and  the  mortality  among  the  workmen 
employctl  in  building  the  town  was  frightful.  In  1717  I'rinco 
Ale.xis  Tcherkasky  in  reporting  to  the  Tsar  that  w«^\rk  by  con- 
tract would  be  better  than  forced  labour,  said  that  a  thousan«l 
workmen  a  year  and  sometimes  more  either  died  or  ran  away, 
while  as  many  more  were  laid  up  by  illness.  These  numbers 
may  have  been  less  than  the  truth,  but  even  with  the  cold,  the 
damp,  and  the  dysentery,  it  is  impossible  to  trust  the  statement 
current  abroad  soon  afterward,  that  as  many  as  2(M',0U<'  men  had 
lost  their  lives  in  building  the  cit}-,  which  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  10,o<)0  a  year  for  twenty  years.  .\t  the  same  time.  Me  must 
remend)er  that  even  now  St.  l^etersburg  is  a  dea«lly  city,  and 
one  of  the  few  in  the  world  where  the  death-rate  always  exceeds 
the  bii-th-rate.  It  is  oidy  kept  in  existence  by  innnigrati(»nd 
from  the  country.' 

The  buildinj;  of  St.  Petersburg  seems  almost  like  a  freak. 
Its  construction  became  a  passion  with  Peter,  and  no  obstacles 


'  The  sufferings  of  the  builders  of  St.  Petersburg  find  their  echo  even  to- 
day in  popular  rodjjs,  well  known  to  all  the  peasautH  of  the  neigh l)ourhoo»l. 
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could  be  found  great  enough  to  prevent  his  carrying  out  his 
design  ;  yet  it  was  nothing  but  a  very  costly  and  an  almost  use- 
less toy.  The  fortress  ou  which  so  much  money  and  so  much 
life  were  spent,  then,  as  now,  protected  nothing.  Its  guns  could 
never  reach  the  enemy,  unless  the  town  had  been  previously 
taken.  It  now  guards  nothing  but  the  mint,  and  the  cathedral 
containing  the  imperial  tombs.  During  the  reign  of  Peter's 
successors,  its  walls  were  used  as  a  suitable  background  for  tire- 
works  and  illuminations,  and  its  casemates  have  always  been 
found  convenient  for  the  reception  of  political  prisoners. 
Strategically  it  was  necessary  to.  protect  the  mouth  of  the 
Is^eva,  but  this  was  done  by  Cronstadt.  Commercially,  St. 
Petersburg  was  of  importance  as  being  a  seaport,  but  the  con- 
quest, soon  after,  of  Peval  and  Riga,  gave  to  Russia  new  and 
better  ports,  and  the  high  price  of  living  at  St.  Petersburg  added 
burdens  to  the  commerce  there  which  nearly  equalised  the  ad- 
vantages. Even  then,  Riga  was  almost  as  near  Moscow  as  was 
St.  Petersburg,  and  had  a  good  straight  road  been  constructed, 
commerce  Avould  have  quickly  taken  that  channel.  This  was 
not  done,  and  the  great  detour  necessary  sent  commerce  to 
St.  Petersburg.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  railways  to  Riga. 
Reval,  and  other  points  on  the  Baltic,  the  connnerce  of  St.  PeterJ|P 
burg,  proportionally  with  other  places,  is  declining.  The  receipt^ 
from  duties  on  foreign  goods  are  fully  as  great  at  Moscow  as  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  connnerce  of  Riga,  Reval,  Libau,  and 
Baltic  Port  is  constantly  increasing,  while  Konigsberg  and  other 
^  Prussian  ports  receive  a  great  quantity  of  Russian  trade. 

St.  Petersljurg  may  once  have  been  what  Count  Algarotti 
called  it  in  1769 — a  great  window  for  Russia  to  look  out  at 
Europe,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  traveller  from  London  or 
Paris  can  go  as  easily  and  as  quickly  to  Moscow  as  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Tlie  European  ideas,  and  customs,  and  fashions  which 
came  to  St.  Petersburg  turned  it,  even  in  Peter's  time,  into  a 
thorougldy  European  town,  and  such  it  has  always  remained ; 
but  the  ideas  of  Europe  took  a  long  time  to  pass  over  the  four 
hundred  miles  of  desolate  country  stretching  between  the  capi- 
tal and  Moscow,  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  provinces  found 
great  difficulty  in  making  their  conq^laints,  their  wants,  and 
their  situation   known  at  St.  Petersburg;.     Until  most  recent 
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tiiries,  there  was  only  one  ncid  Icinliiii;  from  tlie  interior  to  St. 
1't'ter.sbnri;,  and  conuinniieation  was  dilliiult  and  easily  inter- 
rupted. The  government  of  the  country  was,  indeed,  always 
carried  on,  Imt,  as  far  as  regarded  its  syni{»atliy  with  the  j>ojmi- 
lation,  its  knowledjj^e  of  their  needs  and  wants,  it  might  a.s  well 
have  been  on  a  distant  island.  This  was  felt  even  in  the  last 
century,  and  Yockerodt,  writing  in  IToT,  says:  'As  concerns 
the  common  weal,  the  residence  of  the  court  at  St.  I'etershurg 
seems  likewise  to  be  more  liarmful  than  advantageous,  and  it  is 
btill  a  great  <|nestion  whether  the  s<»vcieign  of  llussia  does  not 
in  this  way  stand  in  his  own  light,  and  prejudice  his  own  j)uwfr. 
All  affairs  relating  to  justice  and  the  internal  government  of 
the  country  can  be  nnich  more  pr(tMij)tly  carc<l  f«»r  at  Moscow, 
in  the  middle  of  the  country  ;  and  the  Russian  connnandants, 
who  are  so  very  much  inclined  to  stealing,  will  be  much  Itetter 
held  in  check  from  Moscow  than  St.  Petersburg,  which  licsijuite 
at  (Hie  end  of  the  empire.'  lie  adds  that  '  no  advantage  has 
been  obtained  by  tlie  country  from  St.  Petersburg  which  would 
n(»t  have  been  had  in  far  greater  measure  at  ^[(tscow,  had  the 
government  been  left  there.  What  sort  of  a  difference  this 
makes  was  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  government  of  l*eter 
11.,  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  Empress  (Anne]. 
When  the  Court  went  to  ^[oscow,  in  iTiiS,  not  only  were  all  the 
])uhlic  chests  empty,  but  also  money  was  so  rare  among  private 
jtersons  that  interest  rose  to  twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent.  Tw<» 
years  afterward,  about  the  time  when  Peter  II.  died,  interest 
fell  to  eight  and  six  per  cent.  All  the  pul)lic  chests  were  again 
filled,  so  that  the  astonishing  expenses  which  the  Court  maiie  at 
the  begimiing  of  the  present  reign  caused  no  lack  of  money. 
Put  after  the  Court  had  come  back  for  a  few  years  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Avhole  country  (although  no  new  imposts  had  l»een 
placed  on  it  except  the  recruiting  of  men  and  horses  ft>r  the 
army)  came  to  a  very  wretched  condition,  and  a  lack  of  ready 
money  is  only  too  plainly  shown.' 

Even  now,  with  all  the  pleasures,  the  comforts,  an<l  the 
luxuries  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  its  agreeable  society,  its  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  its  j>olitical  interest,  the  foreigner  living 
there  for  a  time  feels  as  if  he  were  out  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
so  nuich  the  great  distance  which  separates  him  from  Perlin  and 
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"\'ieiina,  or  even  "Warsaw  and  Moscow,  as  the  fact  that,  except 
the  small  collection  of  villas  along  the  gulf  and  near  Tsarskoe 
Selo,  the  country  is  flat,  desolate,  marshy,  and  almost  entirely 
miinhabited  for  many  miles  around.  The  railways  which  leave 
the  capital  pass,  for  much  of  their  length,  over  a  desolate-look- 
ing plain  or  through  cheerless  forests.  The  true  Kussia  is  far 
away. 

St.  Petersburg  derives  its  whole  importance  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  capital.  It  is  curious  to  look  at  a  large  j)lan  and 
see  how  very  many  of  the  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Take  away  the  Court  and  the  army  of  Government  offi- 
cials, and  St.  Petersburg  would  soon  sink  to  a  third-rate  town.* 

'  Ustrialof,  IV.  x. ;  Reimers,  St.  Petersburg  am  Ende  seines  ersten  Jahr- 
huiulerts,  St.  Petersburg,  1803  ;  Pekarsky,  Old  Times  of  St.  Petersburg,  in 
Contenqwrary  (Russian)  for  1800  ;  J.  G.  Vockerodt,  Russland  unter  Peter  dem 
Grossen,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Herrmann,  Leipzig,  1872  ;  Algarotti,  Lettere  sopra 
la  Russia  ;  A.  L.  Mayer,  the  Old  Winter  Palace^  in  European  Messenger  (Rus- 
sian) for  May,  1872. 


XLVII. 

CHARLES  XII.    IN   POLAND.— 1703-1705. 

We  left  King  Charles,  after  his  defeat  of  the  Poles  on  the 
Duna,  determined  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement  on  King  Au- 
gustus, even  altliough  in  so  doing  he  gave  the  Kussians  a  clear 
field.  The  petitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Klga,  tlie  rt'presenta- 
tions  of  the  Swedish  Diet,  the  advice  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, were  all  rejected  with  scorn.  Charles  refused  to  listen  to 
any  propositions  of  treating  with  King  .Vugustus,  and  wouKl  bo 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  his  dethronement.  To  the  Diet 
he  replied  that  he  considered  it  ' dei'ogatory  to  himself  and  to 
his  honour  to  have  the  slightest  dealings  M'ith  a  man  who  had 
acted  in  such  a  dishonourable  and  shameful  way ; '  and  to  the 
King  of  France  he  wrote  that  '  the  conduct  of  King  Augustus 
was  so  shameful  and  base  that  it  deserved  the  vengeance  of  (iod 
and  the  contempt  of  all  right-thinking  men.'  Geni-ral  Spens 
said  of  the  King :  '  Jle  believes  that  he  is  an  agent  of  God  on 
earth,  sent  to  punish  every  act  of  faithlessness.' 

AVhether  a  Swedish  invasion  of  Russia  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful or  not,  whether  Charles  could  have  captured  ^loscow  or 
not,  at  all  events  he  could  have  prevented  the  Russians  from 
establishing  themselves  on  the  Xcva,  and  from  taking  T)t>rj»at 
and  >»arva.  But  he  was  then  too  nnich  occupied  with  his  ven- 
geance on  King  Augustus,  and  was  far  away  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  It  might  be  that  the  liussian  check  would  have  been 
temporary  and  not  permanent,  but  it  certainly  would  have  been 
many  years  before  tlie  Swedes  would  have  been  driven  from  the 
south  of  the  Baltic.  It  has  been  often  said  that  an  inevitable 
necessity  led  Ilussia  to  the  shore  of  the  Finni>h  gulf,  an<l  that 
Sweden  must  sooner  or  later  have  yielded  to  the  pressure. 
Oscar  II.,  the  present  King  of  Sweden,  ]>erhaps  the  ablest  and 
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the  most  careful  critic  of  his  great  predecessor,  says  in  reply  to 
this : 

'  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  this  view.  The  stream 
of  emigration  has  always  been  from  the  East  to  the  "West,  and 
it  is  doul)tf  ul  whether  even  to-day  it  has  entirely  ceased.  The 
discovery  of  the  Xew  World  and  the  beginning  of  the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Xorth  American  continent  occurred  during  the  next 
period  after  the  emigration  from  Asia  to  Europe,  just  spoken 
of,  seemed  to  have  reached  its  end.  In  that  way  its  continu- 
ation was  favoured.  Can  one  not  say,  Avith  good  reason,  that 
tlie  Slavonic  race,  with  its  fresli,  youthful  elasticity,  visible  in 
so  many  of  the  phenomena  of  its  life,  is  like  a  jnighty  steam- 
engine,  while  America,  like  a  gigantic  air-pump  continually 
sucking,  always  prepares  the  necessary  vacuum  for  the  steam  ? 
Much  that  has  happened  and  is  still  happening  can  be  explained 
in  such  M-ise.  But  although  man  cannot  succeed  in  stopping 
the  path  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  fate  of  nations,  yet  everyone  who  claims  to  be 
called  a  statesman  must  not  only  not  favour,  but  must  even 
work  with  all  his  power  against,  what  is  evidently  harmful  to  his 
country.  This  is  a  duty  to  which  he  may,  perhaps,  fall  a  victim, 
but  the  right  understanding  and  fulfilment  of  it  separate  him 
from  the  common  herd  which  listens  to  the  enticing  siren-voice 
of  the  instant,  and  follows  the  many-coloured  standard  of  for- 
tune wherever  it  may  be  raised.  The  application  to  Charles 
XII.,  and  his  manner  of  action,  is  easily  made.  His  want  of 
perception  in  treating  the  northern  seat  of  war  as  a  side  issue  is 
so  much  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  it  was  probably  then  still 
possible  to  stop  for  a  long  time  the  conquests  of  Kussia  at  our 
cost.'  ' 

After  the  victor}'  on  the  Diina,  Charles  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Curland,  which  he  wished  to  punish  as  being  a  fief 
of  Pcjland.  He  refused  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
PolLsh  Republic,  which  had  not  declared  war,  and  King  Augus- 
tus, who  had  been  in  the  field  against  him.  A  feud  which  had 
existed  for  generations  between  the  two  great  Lithuanian  fami- 
lies of  {Sai)ielia  and  Oginski,  gave  him  an  excellent  pretext  for 

'  Carl  den  Tolfte,  af  Oscar  Fredrik,  pp.  24,  25.     Stockholm,  1868. 
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interference.  r)ne  of  the  Sajiielia  family  had  supported  tlic 
chiini.s  of  the  Prince  de  C'onti  to  tlie  J'olish  tlirone  in  opposition 
to  Aiifjustiis,  and  that  monarch  had,  therefore,  espoused  the 
cause  of  C)|j^in>ki.  Charles,  under  ])retext  of  assisting  the 
Sai)ieha  and  putting  down  the  Oginski  party,  found  means  of 
making  incursions  into  Lithuania,  and  supporting  l»is  troops  on 
the  country,  !^^ean^vhile,  tlie  Cardinal  Primate,  Pad/.iejowski, 
who,  we  remember,  was  one  of  the  parties  taken  into  the  confi- 
dence of  Patkul,  Augustus  and  the  Russians,  and  who,  for  a 
consideraltle  bribe,  had  })romised  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
polish  Diet  to  the  war,  was  intriguing  against  Augustus,  lie 
sent  word  to  Charles  that  the  Polish  Republic  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  war  against  him,  which  the  King  had 
made  without  their  consent.  Charles  replied  that  the  only  way 
for  Poland  to  secure  peace  was  to  call  a  Diet,  declare  that  Au- 
gustus had  forfeited  the  crown  by  making  war  without  the  con- 
tent of  Poland,  and  elect  a  new  king.  In  vain  did  Augustus 
sue  for  peace.  He  even  sent  his  mistress,  the  beautiful  Countess 
Aurctra  vonKdnigsnuirk,  to  Charles's  winter  quarters,  but  she  re- 
turned without  even  having  seen  the  King,  except  in  the  street, 
and  her  misadventure  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  satirical  medal, 
with  sul)jcct  and  legend  taken  from  the  story  of  Samson  and 
Delilah.  The  chamberlain,  \on  A'itzthum,  fared  still  worse, 
for  his  despatches  were  taken  from  him.  The  Swedes  took 
pains  to  spread  the  story  that  King  Augustus  had  proposed  a 
division  of  Poland  between  himself  and  the  King  of  Sweden, 
60  as  to  destroy  the  Republic  and  create  an  absolute  monarchy 
in  its  stead.  To  the  Polish  deputations  coming  to  ask  for  })eace, 
and  demand  that  their  rights  should  be  respected,  Charles  re- 
plied, after  long  delays,  that  he  would  answer  them  when  he 
arrived  at  "Warsaw,  at  ^the  same  time  saying  that  he  had  come 
to  restore  the  ancient  liberties  of  Poland,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  attempts  of  Augustus  to  establish  the  absolute  rule  of 
his  own  dynasty.  These  words  certainly  sounded  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  the  absolute  Charles  XII.,  and  there  were  many 
Poles  who  saw  through  the  thin  veil  which  covered  his  warlike 
intentions.  In  some  of  the  published  replies  there  were  sharp 
criticisms  on  his  conduct,  and  one  of  them  said  :  '  These  Swedes, 
who,  in  theii'  own  home,  are  slaves  to  the  whims  of  an  absolute 
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lord,  now  come  hitlier,  as  they  say,  to  defend  our  liberties,  al- 
though tliey  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  OAvn.' 

Leaving  8,000  men  to  protect  Lithuania,  Charles  set  out  for 
Warsaw  in  April,  1702,  with  1G,000  men,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  llehnskjold,  Lie  wen,  and  Stenbock,  the  last  of  whom  even 
questioned  the  legality  of  the  invasion.  Warsaw  Avas  occupied 
without  opposition,  aiid  a  heavy  contribution  was  laid  on  the 
inhabitants,  for,  as  Charles  said,  '  The  Swedes  cannot  live  on 
air  and  water,  and  the  Poles  must  care  for  them,  as  they  them- 
selves have  invited  them.' 

Augustus  had  summoned  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
aid.  Some  responded,  but  many  hesitated,  and  others  flatly 
refused,  believing  the  rumour,  which  had  got  abroad  and  was 
so  carefully  spread  by  the  Swedes,  of  negotiations  begun  by  the 
King  for  tlie  partition  of  the  country,  lie  finally  got  together 
a  force  of  20,000  men.  Charles  could  not  at  this  time  op- 
pose more  than  12,000  troops,  and  it  M^as  necessary  to  leave 
part  in  Warsaw  to  keep  down  that  city.  He  therefore  waited 
two  months  with  great  impatience  for  reinforcements,  rode  out 
himself  to  meet  them  when  he  heard  of  their  approach,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  march  towards  Cracow.  At  Klissow,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  on  the  Diina,  the  army  of  King 
Augustus  was  totally  defeated,  although  the  Saxon  troops  stood 
their  ground  M'ell.  The  walls  of  Cracow  M-ere  in  bad  condition, 
but  the  citadel  was  strong.  Stenbock,  with  300  men,  arrived 
in  the  suburb  and  found  the  gate  closed.  He  demanded  en- 
trance, but  the  answer  was  that  the  keys  were  not  there.  He 
then  asked  for  AVielopolski,  the  commandant,  who  immediately 
appeared,  but  refused  to  allow  the  Swedes  to  enter.  During 
the  parley,  Cliarles  suddenly  appeared,  and  shouted  in  a  loud 
voice,  '  Ouvnz  lajiorte  ! '  Wielopolski,  hearing  this  connnand- 
ing  tone,  had  the  curiosity  to  open  the  gate  a  little  to  see  who 
had  spoken.  Charles  innnediatelygave  him  a  violent  cut  in  the 
face  with  ]iis  i-iding-whip,  the  Swedes  forced  the  gate  open,  and 
reached  the  citadel  even  before  the  commandant.  For  the  de- 
lay in  yielding,  a  heavy  contribution  was  exacted  from  Cracow 
under  the  direction  of  Stenbock,  who  was  made  governor,  or,  as 
he  liimself  expresses  it  in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  '  I  am  now  the 
commissary,  the  governor,  and  the  devil  of  the  town.'    In  three 
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wicks  lie  got  from  Cracow  i;5U,0(K)  thulors,  l>e8iclort  10,000  pairs 
..f  slioi's,  1(»,(M)(»  ll)s.  of  tobacco,  l(;0,(i(M»  ll,s.  of  meat,  (;0,(mi(» 
ll)s.  of  bread,  lL',(M)0  lbs.  (»f  ham,  ami  otlier  articles. 

Augustus  retired  to  Sandomir,  where  he  convoked  the  Diet. 
The  attciulancc  was  small,  but  the  disputes  were  violent,  and 
i.ipski,  the  Voievode  of  Kalis/,,  was  cut  to  j>icces  in  one  of  the 
<|uarrels,  having  been  accused  of  bringing  about  the  Swedish 
invasion.  The  King  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Diet  to  declare 
war.  The  l*oles preferred  still  to  use  all  their  efl«»rts  at  negoti- 
ation, in  order  to  persuade  the  Swedes  to  withdraw  and  to  leave 
the  Republic  in  ])eace.  Charles  refused  to  receive  the  deputation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  of  Poland  was  n(»t  represented, 
and  declared  his  unalterable  resolution  to  dethrone  A\igustus. 
Piopositions  of  mediation  from  Austria  and  France  were  like- 
wise rejected.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the  de])osition 
of  Augustus  in  Poland,  and  he  even  demandetl  liis  abdication  in 
Saxony.  Even  still  more  than  the  Poles  and  the  partisans  of 
Augustus,  di<l  the  Swedes  themselves  beg  their  king  to  come  to 
terms  with  Augustus,  and  continue  the  war  against  Kussia. 
The  Duchess  lledwiga  Sophia,  Charles's  favourite  sister,  herself 
intervened,  but  could  make  no  change  in  lier  brother's  plans. 
Just  at  this  time  came  the  news  of  SchlippenbaclTs  defeats, 
and  of  the  terrible  devastation  of  Livonia.  The  army  was  excited 
by  this  news,  and  at  a  council  of  war  the  generals  unanimously 
made  a  representation  to  the  King,  expressing  their  desire  to 
leave  Poland  and  rescue  the  Livonian  provinces  from  the  Tsar. 
Charles  replied  shortly  :  '  My  honour,  my  conscience,  and  the 
security  of  my  kingdom  do  not  allow  me  to  fulfil  your  wishes;' 
and  it  is  said  that  he  added  :  '  Even  if  1  should  have  to  remain 
here  fifty  years,  I  would  not  leave  the  comitry  luitil  Augustus  is 
dethroned.' 

In  hastening  out  one  day  to  see  the  exercise  of  some  Polish 
troops  which  liad  been  collected  by  Stenbock,  the  horse  of  the 
King  stumbled  over  a  tent-rope,  and  Charles  broke  his  left  leg 
alH»ve  the  knee.  His  physicians  feared  grave  consecpiences  if  he 
renuiined  in  the  tent,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  hou.'^e  in  the  suburbs 
of  Cracow,  where  he  lay  for  njany  weeks.  The  news  of  iiis 
accident  was  kei)t  as  secret  as  ]H)s>ible,  but  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance e.xcited  much  connnent,  and  rumours  of  his  death  were 
Vol.  II.-2 
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for  a  long  time  current.  As  soon  as  lie  was  able  to  mount  his 
horse  again,  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandomir. 

The  promises  which  Charles  had  made  on  entering  Poland— 
that  he  should  demand  only  the  contributions  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  army,  that  churches  should  not  be  plundered, 
and  that  the  property  of  the  nobility  should  be  respected— 
were  kept  for  only  three  months.  Such  complaints  reached  him 
from  Sweden  of  the  want  of  money,  and  the  scarcity  of  every 
kind  j^revailing  there,  that  after  the  battle  of  Klissow  every- 
thing was  changed.  Charles  resolved  that  his  army  should  be 
supported  by  the  Poles.  Contributions  of  all  kinds  were  levied, 
and  the  money  demands  were  in  many  cases  doubled.  If  objec- 
tions were  made  to  payment,  estates,  villages,  and  towns  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  During  the  winter,  Stenbock,  with  2,500 
men,  was  sent  into  Galicia  and  Yolynia  to  obtain  money,  forage, 
and  provisions,  and  with  orders  to  destroy  the  estates  of  all  who 
refused  to  join  the  Swedes. 

Although  the  ravages  committed  by  Stenbock's  troops  and 
the  contributions  levied  were  very  great,  the  general  did  not 
carry  out  to  their  full  extent  the  instructions  of  the  King,  who 
says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  '  the  Poles  must  either  be  annihi- 
lated or  forced  to  join  us  ; '  and  in  another :  '  All  the  Poles  that 
you  get  hold  of  you  must  force  to  follow  us,  nolens  volens,  or 
ruin  them  so  that  they  will  long  remember  the  visit  of  Master 
Ile-goat.  Use  your  best  endeavours  to  squeeze  out,  pick  out, 
and  get  together  the  most  you  can.' 

In  the  spring  of  1703,  Charles  defeated  another  army,  which 
Augustus  had  got  together  from  Lithuania,  at  Pultusk  on  the 
Kareva,  to  the  north  of  Warsaw,  and  then  advanced  to  Thorn, 
which  he  besieged  for  five  months. 

Meanwhile,  in  June,  Augustus  assembled  a  Diet  at  Lublin. 
To  the  general  astonishment.  Cardinal  Iladziejowski  appeared, 
and  asked  private  audience  of  the  King.  A  private  audience 
was  not  granted,  but  the  cardinal  was  received  publicly,  when 
the  accusations  against  him  of  introducing  the  Swedish  troojis 
were  so  strong  that  he  was  allowed  to  say  nothing  in  his  defence, 
but  was  compelled  to  kneel  down  and  swear  publicly  before  all 
that  he  had  not  introduced  the  Swedes,  or  supported  them,  or 
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intrigued  ai^ainst  tlic  Kiii!;,  and  t<>  ]>i(nnise,  on  his  honour, 
faithful  service  to  liis  couutrv.  Althouirh  tlie  Diet  still  wishr.j 
to  employ  nej^jotiaticms  an<l  peaceful  measures,  yet  it  res(»lve<l 
to  increase  the  crown  army  to3(>,(>U(»  men,  and  tiie  Lithuanian 
army  to  1*2, Ooo,  and  jj;ave  the  Kin^  permission  to  make  what- 
ever treaties  with  foreign  powers  might  seem  desirahle.  The 
deputies  of  the  provinces  of  Kaliszand  Posen  were  not  admitted 
to  this  Diet,  as  those  ])rovinees  were  occuj)ied  by  the  Swedes, 
and  it  was  said  their  votes  would  not  he  free.  They,  theivfore, 
formed  a  confederation  at  Schrod,  which  was  j<iin(Ml  ly  tlif  no- 
bility of  several  jn-ovinces,  declared  their  dissatisfactitm  with 
the  results  of  the  Diet  of  Lul)lin,  and  took  the  side  of  Sweden. 
Prince  Lubomirski,  who  commanded  the  Polisii  crown  army. 
was  jealous  of  the  young  Prince  AVisniowiecki.  the  commander 
of  the  Lithuanians,  sacriticed  his  patriotism  to  the  feeling  of  re- 
venge, wasted  time  in  petty  disputes,  and  remained  an  inactive 
spectator.  Nor  even  could  the  rest  of  the  army  W(»rk  together. 
Steinau,  who  commanded  the  Saxons,  refused  to  co-operate  with 
Wisniowiecki ;  Oginski,  angry  at  losing  some  place  he  had 
desired,  sowed  rebellion  amoTig  the  Lithuanians,  and,  before 
anything  could  be  done,  the  Swedish  reinforcements  arrived 
from  Danzig,  and  Thorn  was  taken. 

During  the  siege  of  Thorn,  requests  were  again  made  to 
Charles  to  conclude  peace.  England,  Austria,  and  Ibdland  all  in- 
tervened. Tliey  had,  it  is  true,  a  seltish  interest,  for  they  desireil 
the  assistance  of  the  Swedish  troops  against  the  French.  The 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  had  broken  out  in  17<'2.  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  last  English  clerical  diplonuitist.-;,  later  r>ishop 
of  London,  but  then  Minister  at  Stocklu>lm,  went  to  Charles's 
headquarters  in  order  to  impress  npon  him  the  discontent  and 
want  prevailing  in  Sweden,  and  to  urge  him  to  peace.  \n  audi- 
ence was  for  a  long  time  denied  him,  l»ut  he  finally,  half  through 
surprise,  succeeded  in  having  a  conversation  with  Charles  in  the 
open  road,  llis  efforts  were  without  success,  and  his  colleagues 
of  Austria  and  Holland  were  unable  to  express  their  ailvice. 
Piper,  too,  made  another  attempt,  and  added,  as  a  new  and 
pressing  reason  for  j)eace,  that  the  Russians  had  now  occupied 
lui^ria,  anil  had  irot  a  harbour  on  the  I5altic.  'These  events 
have  for  Sweden  a  much  more  imjiortant  significance  than  who 
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occupies  the  Polisli  throne.'  Charles  remained  obstinate,  and 
the  minister  could  only  say  :  '  Dixi  et  levavi  anmiani  nieam.^ 
During  the  course  of  the  summer  a  treaty  was  made  with  Hol- 
land, by  which  Charles  promised  auxiliary  troops  against  France 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  This  made  Holland  so  desirous 
that  peace  should  be  concluded,  that,  together  with  Austria  and 
England,  the  States-General  made  a  new  representation  to 
Charles,  this  time  in  writing.  A  brief  answer  was  returned, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  Polish  Republic  showed  in 
what  manner  it  was  ready  to  restore  peace.  By  the  advice  of 
Raphael  LeszczjTiski,  Charles  now  no  longer  stated  openly  his 

intention  of  dethron- 
[^Id^M:.  ing  Augustus,  but  re- 
ferred simply  to  his 
previous  conditions,  so 
as  not  to  excite  too 
nmch  the  pride  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Po- 
lish nobles,  who,  much 
as  they  disliked  Aug- 
ustus, felt  themselves 
bomid  in  honour  to 
retain  him  on  the 
throne.  While  so 
many  powers  were  de- 
sirous of  peace,  two,  at 
least,  were  glad  of  the 
war  —  Denmark  and 
France ;  the  latter  be- 
cause it  preferred  that 

Count   Charles  Piper.  tllC    King    of     Swcdcn 

should  be  occupied  in 
Poland  rather  than  turn  his  arms  against  her,'  while  Denmark 
saw  with  pleasure  the  great  military  strength  of  Sweden  wasted 

'  Colonel  Lenk,  a  secret  agent  of  France,  wrote  to  the  French  Cabinet : 
'  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  see  through  the  King  of  Sweden,  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  not  cease  this  war  till  he  has  ruined  his  own  country.  For,  if  he  does 
not  entirely  change  his  character,  he  will  continue  to  wage  war  as  long  as  he 
lives.' 
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in  such  adventures.  Prussia  liopcd  to  <^et  something  for  lierK-lf 
out  of  the  trouhles  of  otliers,  and  Kini;  I'^ivderick,  adopting;  tho 
phm  ah-eady  put  forward  by  Augustus,  proposed  to  Charles  to 
annex  West  Prussia,  w  hilc  tlie  Swedes  should  take  P(»lish  Livo- 
nia and  ])art  of  Litliuaiiia.  In  that  way  he  thought  tlie  Poles 
could  always  ])e  kept  down,  and  that  there  would  he  no  necessity 
for  dethroning  Augustus,  who  woidtl  he  absohitc  sovereign  of 
the  renuiinder  of  Poland.  This,  liowever,  did  not  fall  in  w  ith 
Charles's  views,  and  the  negotiations  were  discontinued. 

Charles  took  the  confederation  of  Schrod,  or  Great  Poland, 
under  liis  protection,  and  the  sum  of  200,000  tljalers,  which 
Stenhock  used  in  bribes,  gave  him  hopes  of  soon  being  able  to 
aecomplisli  his  idea,  so  that  in  Decemljer,  17o3,  he  addressed  an 
open  letter  to  the  Ilepublic,  in  which  he  j)roposed  Prince  Jacob 
Sobieski  for  the  future  King  of  Poland,  and  j)ronnsed,  if  ho 
were  elected,  to  support  him  until  he  should  obtain  (piiet  ])os- 
session  of  the  throne.  This  e.xcited  Austria,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, and  not  only  did  Queen  Anne  send  an  autograph  letter  to 
Charles,  but  Poblnson  again  did  his  best  t*^  dissuade  him  fr<»m 
compelling  the  Polish  nation  to  depose  the  king  whom  they  had 
themselves  freely  chosen,  and  urged  him  not  to  set  such  a  bad 
e.\amj)le  to  the  M'orld.  Charles  replied  :  *  I  wonder  greatly  to 
hear  such  renuirks  from  the  minister  of  a  state  which  once  car- 
ried its  boldness  so  far  as  to  cut  off  the  liead  of  its  king.'  The 
powers  desisted  from  further  action,  fearing  greatly  lest  (  harles 
should  get  so  angry  as  openly  to  support  the  c-ause  of  France. 

In  January,  1704,  the  Primate  Iladziejowski  called  a  Diet 
at  "Warsaw,  under  the  ])retext  of  making  peace  with  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  had  declared  that  he  wished  to  treat  with  the 
liepublic,  and  not  with  King  Augustus.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Padziejowski  and  of  Horn,  who  with  a  large  Swedish  force 
pr<»tected  and  inlluenced  the  J)iet,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vented undecided  mend^ers  from  runiung  away,  the  feeling  was 
so  strong  against  foreign  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the 
country  that  there  was  much  hesitation  and  delay ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Aj)ril.  after  the  Swedes  had  l)rought  up  proof  of  the 
])roposals  of  Augustus  to  make  peace  with  Charles  by  dividing 
Poland,  that  the  Diet  declared  the  throne  vacant.  Meantime, 
Augustus  had  succeeded  in  kidnajjpiug  Jacob  Sobieski  and  his 
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brother  in  Silesia,  although  in  so  doing  he  had  invaded  Aus- 
trian territory.  He  himself  was  weary  of  the  contest,  and  ready 
to  make  peace  by  resigning  the  Polish  crown ;  but  the  French 
and  the  Danes  still  counselled  him  to  resistance.  It  was  neces- 
sary now  to  find  another  candidate,  and  when  Alexander  So- 
bieski  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used,  Charles,  passing 
over  the  ambitious  Lubomirski  and  Radziewill,  selected  Stanis- 
las Leszczynski.  There  was  still  another  period  of  hesitation ; 
and  finally,  when  Horn's  patience  was  entirely  exhausted,  a 
small  meeting  of  electors  was  held  in  the  field  of  AYola,  near 
Warsaw,  surrounded  by  Swedish  troops,  in  the  absence  of  the 
magnates  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  all 
the  prescriptions  of  the  laws  that  even  some  of  his  own  sup- 
porters drew  back,  Leszczynski  was  proclaimed  Stanislas  I., 
King  of  Poland.     This  was  in  July,  1704. 

Xow  that  Augustus  had  been  deposed — regularly  or  irregu- 
larly— and  a  new  king  elected,  many  supposed  and  hoped  that 
Charles  would  at  last  leave  Poland,  and  turn  his  arms  against 
Pussia,  in  order  to  free  those  provinces  which  had  already  been 
occupied  by  the  Tsar.  The  Swedish  King,  however,  had  prom- 
ised to  stand  by  his  candidate  until  his  crown  was  secure,  and 
the  manner  of  the  election  of  Stanislas  diminished  the  number 
of  his  supporters  and  increased  again  the  party  of  Augustus. 
There  was  enough  to  do  in  Poland  for  a  long  time. 

So  long  as  Augustus  could  make  some  opposition  to  the 
Swede,  Peter  could  go  on  with  his  aims  in  Russia  without  do- 
ing more  in  Poland  than  simply  fulfilling  his  obligations  in 
furnishing  money  and  troops.  But  now  it  was  necessary  to  aid 
Augustus  more  actively  in  order  to  prevent  a  Swedish  invasion 
of  Russia.  Patkul  was  therefore  sent  with  100,000  thalers  to 
Denmark,  in  order  to  bring  that  kingdom  to  acts  of  open  hos- 
tiht}-  toward  Sweden,  and  had  succeeded  in  winning  over  the 
Countess  Yiereck,  the  King's  mistress,  when  her  death  pre- 
\ented  the  success  of  his  plan.  The  Saxon  ministers,  too, 
needed  presents  and  promises  to  render  them  more  vigorous  in 
cai-i-ying  on  the  war.  Meantime,  envoys  from  Augustus  him- 
t-elf,  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  and  even  one  of  the 
( )ginski  family,  had  come  to  Russia  asking  for  active  assistance. 
Li  July,  1 703,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  envovs  of  Lithu- 
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ania,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  Kt-public  of  Poland  had  es- 
poused the  Kussian  sicU'.     The  iKvxt  vcur  Thnmas  D/ialynski- 


Stanislas  I..  King  of  Poland. 


the  A'oievode  of  Clichii,  Mi'iit  to  Iiii>.-i;i  <>n  tlio  jtart  t^f  the  IVhsb 
Kepublic,  and  found  the  T^al•  in  front  of  Narva.     Two  months 
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afterward,  and  ten  days  after  the  storming  of  Xarva,  August 
30,  1704,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  Sweden 
was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Poland.  Both  powers  bound 
themselves  to  carry  on  the  war  actively,  and  to  make  no  separ- 
ate treaties.  Russia  promised  to  compel  the  Cossack  Palei  to 
restore  the  towns  which  he  had  taken  from  Poland  in  the 
Ukraine,  to  give  up  to  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  war  all  his 
conquests  in  Livonia,  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  12,000  men, 
well  armed,  with  sufficient  ammunition  and  supplies,  for  the 
next  year,  1705,  to  give  the  King  200,000  rubles  (S3,000Z.),  for 
the  support  of  his  army,  and  to  make  similar  annual  payments 
for  every  year  the  war  lasted. 

Immediately  after  this,  Prince  Pepnin,  with  twelve  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalry,  was  sent  toward  Polotsk  to  act 
under  the  Polish  orders,  but  with  strict  instructions  not  to  as- 
sist in  any  general  engagement.  Peter  felt  sure  that  the  Poles 
would  be  beaten  in  a  general  battle,  and  wished  to  harass  the 
enemy  by  small  skirmishes.  Field-marshal  Sheremetief  was 
also  ordered  to  Polotsk,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  on  the  troops 
of  Lewenhaupt  in  Curland  during  the  winter,  when  the  rivers 
were  frozen.  By  means  of  Mazeppa,  the  Cossack  Palei  was  en- 
ticed to  Moscow  and  exiled  to  Siberia.  His  private  property 
was  confiscated,  and  the  towns  which  he  had  seized  were  re- 
stored to  the  Poles. 

The  war  in  Poland  had  been  going  on  with  varying  success. 
"While  Charles  had  marched  upon  Lemberg  in  Galicia,  which 
he  had  captured  Avith  great  booty,  Augustus  had  plucked  up 
courage,  and  M'ith  an  accession  of  troops  had  surprised  Warsaw, 
nearly  capturing  his  rival,  Stanislas.  General  Arvid  Horn,  the 
Swedish  commander,  was  not  so  lucky,  and  after  a  two  days' 
siege  in  the  Warsaw  citadel  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Some  of 
the  family  of  Stanislas  were  captured,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of 
Posen,  who  had  declared  him  king.  The  latter  was  sent  to 
Pome  for  judgment.  The  Primate  Padziejowski  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Thorn,  where  he  died  within  a  year. 

Augustus  was  joined  in  AVarsaw  by  eleven  Russian  regi- 
ments, as  well  as  by  the  Saxon  troops  mider  Field-marshal 
Schulenljurg ;  but  although  he  had  now  40,000  troops,  he  did 
not  feel  strong  enough  to  attack  Charles,  and,  finding  that  the 
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S\ve(los  wore  prooccvlinii;  toward  AVarsaw  Ity  forcod  marches.  Im; 
altainloiKHl  his  capital,  ami  tuuk  refuge  lirst  in  ( "racttw  ami  then 
in  Dresden,  while  liis  army  dispersed.  Patkul  was  ordered  to 
abandon  the  siei:;e  (»f  Posen  some  hours  Itcfore  the  time  he  hatl 
li\ed  Tor  storming  it.  Charles,  after  occupying  Warsaw,  rapidiv 
followed  up  Sehuleiiburg,  who  had  joined  Patkul,  and  defeated 
him  near  I'unitz.  Four  liussian  regiments  defended  them- 
selves with  great  vigour  against  AVellingk.  They  refused  tin; 
cajiitulation  which  the  Swedes  offered  them ;  they  resolved  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  man  in  the  village  which  they  oc- 
cupied ;  and  the  most  of  them  either  were  killed  or  perisla-tl  in 
the  Hames.  The  Swedish  soldiers  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  difference  between  the  llussian  soldiers  of  Karva,  in  17<Ht, 
and  those  of  1704. 

After  having  thoroughly  cleared  Poland  of  Ilu88i«ins  and 
Saxons,  the  Swedish  army  took  up  their  winter  (juarters  along 
the  boundary  of  Silesia,  where,  in  the  town  »»f  iiawicz,  Charles 
passed  the  whole  winter  and  the  greater  i)art  of  the  sunnner  of 
1705.' 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  CURLAND.— 1705. 

The  five  3'ears  between  the  capture  of  ]^arva  and  Dorpat 
and  the  battle  of  Poltava  were  for  Peter  years  of  anxiety  and 
distress.  The  burden  of  the  war  came  upon  Russia ;  its  issue 
was  always  uncertain.  Rebellions  in  Astrakhan,  among  the 
Bashkirs,  and  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  added  to  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  arising  from  the  universally  prevailing 
discontent.  At  intervals  Peter  suffered  greatly  in  health,  and 
even  his  domestic  happiness,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  al- 
loyed with  regrets  and  presentiments. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1704,  Peter  went  from  Karva  to 
Moscow,  which  he  entered  with  a  triumphal  procession,  in 
which  the  Swedish  prisoners  took  part,  and  many  of  the  guns  of 
Xarva  were  showTi.  On  March  1  he  went  to  Yoronezh,  where 
he  remained  two  months,  occupying  himself  still  with  building 
new  ships  and  planning  new  dockyards.  While  there  he  was 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  Swedes  were  contemplating  an  in- 
vasion of  Lithuania.  Fortunately  it  turned  out  to  be  false,  as 
Charles,  with  all  his  troops,  was  then  in  winter  quarters  at 
liawicz.  Kevertheless,  Peter  wished  to  join  the  army,  but,  as 
we  know,  M'as  detained  for  more  than  a  month  by  a  fever  at  the 
country  house  of  Theodore  Golovin,'  Menshikof,  we  remem- 
ber, came  to  Moscow,  full  of  anxiety,  to  see  him,  but  Peter  had 
already  recovered,  and,  after  passing  his  birthday  at  Preobraz- 
hcnsky,  was  able,  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  start  for  the 
front  by  the  way  of  Smolensk  and  Vitebsk.  We  learn  from 
the  Austrian  agent  that,  on  his  departure,  orders  were  given 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence  prayers  should  be 

'  See  Vol.  I.,  page  438. 
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said  ill  the  clmrolios  on  cvitv  WtMlncsday  and  Friday,  and  lliai 
busincbs  on  those  ilavs  .siiould  absohitely  cease.  Thi.s  may  havi; 
fallen  in  with  the  feelin«^s  of  the  pious  Kussians  of  that  time, 
hut  it  must  have  ])een  tlisastr<»us  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.' 

At  Polotsk  he  found  waiting  for  liim  a  mnnerous  and  well- 
<lisciplined  army,  composed  of  4<i,0<'^'  infantry  and  ii(i,(i(M»  cav- 
alry,  'all  in  such  good  order  that  no  (Jernum  tnjops  are  better 
mounted,  exercised,  and  armed."  This  Peter  owed  to  the  e.\])e- 
rienced  (Jeneral  Ogilvy,  who,  on  the  reconnnendation  of  Patkid, 
had  left  the  Austrian  to  enter  the  liussian  service.  Although 
Peter  had  generally  followed  Ogilvy's  advice  as  to  reorganising 
the  army,  and  had  given  him  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  yet  he 
refused  to  make  him  the  general-in-chief,  preferring  to  reserve 
this  post  for  a  Russian.  Ogilvy  was  liked  by  the  soldiers,  but 
found  it  difficult  to  get  on  with  the  Pussian  officers.  Altliough 
he  may  have  known  some  other  Slav  language,  he  was  ignorant 
of  Russian,  was  compelled  to  treat  with  the  other  generals 
through  an  interjireter,  and,  as  a  foreigner,  was  disliked  and 
suspected  by  them.  It  had  been  arranged  in  the  contract  with 
Ogilvy  that  he  was  always  to  have  a  separate  connnand,  ami  we 
liave  seen  that  he  was  actually  tlic  conmumder-in-chief  during 
the  siege  of  Xarva.  lie  had  difficulty  in  acting  in  harmony, 
not  only  with  Pepnin,  who  was  his  subordinate,  but  also  with 
Sheremetief,  who  was  his  equal  in  point  of  rank,  and  the  only 
other  field-marshal  in  the  Pussian  service.  Peter,  while  at 
Voronezh,  thought  to  solve  the  difficulty  l)y  putting  all  the  cav- 
alry under  the  command  of  ISheremetief,  and  the  infantry  under 
that  of  Ogilvy.  This  arrangement  was  ecpudly  displeasing  to 
both,  and  if  Peter  had  had  any  real  military  experience,  he 
would  have  innnediately  seen  its  impracticability.  Tlie  i)roblem 
was  finally  solved  by  sending  Sheremetief,  with  a  separate  cum- 
mand,  into  Curland  to  operate  against  Lewenhaupt. 

After  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  Poles,  stating  that  the 
Russian  troops  entered  Poland  in  consequence  of  his  alliance 
with  the  King  and  the  Republic,  Peter  started  with  all  his  army 
for  AVilna. 


'  Uatriiilof,  IV.  (2nd  pt)  p,  643.     No  official  decree  of  thia  kind  ia  on 

record. 
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The  evening  before  the  march  there  liad  been  a  regrettable 
occurrence,  owing  to  Peter's  hasty  temper.  With  some  of  his 
officers  he  had,  out  of  curiosity,  visited  a  monastery  not  far 
fi'om  Polotsk,  belonging  to  the  Uniates,  or  United  Greeks,  a 


sect  which,  originally  Orthodox,  and  still  keeping  many  Eastern 
rites,  had  been  forced  by  the  Polish  kings  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ptomun  Pope.     The  priests  and  monks  of 
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tliis  pcct  weiv  far  iikhv  fanatical  lliaii  <,'riMiiM(>  ( 'atliolics,  aii«l 
instead  of  satisfying  the  Tsar's  curiosity,  and  jtolitfly  artswrrinj^ 
Ills  (jnestions,  as  C'atliolics  frt'cjuuntly  had  dono  before  and  did 
aftoi-ward,  tlioy  were  rude  and  impolite.  On  passin*;  l)eliind 
tlie  altar-screen,  I*eter  was  told  to  retire,  as  adversaries  of  tlu3 
faith  like  him  were  not  allowed  there.  Seeinjij  one  ]>icture 
more  richly  adorned  than  the  others,  ho  asked  what  scent!  it 
rcjiresented.  They  answered  :  'The  martyr  .losaphat.'  '  An<l 
what  does  the  axe  in  his  hand  mean? '  asked  the  Tsar.  'That 
is  the  instrument  with  which  the  heretical  llussians  martyred 
him,'  was  the  reply.'  Peter,  indiirnantand  an<^ry,  if  the  Koman 
account  can  be  credited,  struck  the  prie.st  in  the  face,  and  then 
ordered  his  suite  to  arrest  the  priests  and  monks,  and  try  them 
as  traitors — for  some  of  them  had  been  Russians,  ami  they  were 
accused  of  corresponding  witli  the  Swedes  and  of  upholding  the 
party  of  Stanislas.  Seeing  the  small  number  of  Peter's  suite, 
the  monks  resisted,  and  the  liussians  drew  tlu-ir  swords,  and  in 
a  <;eneral  scuffle  four  moid<s  were  killetl,  and  a  tifth — a  Pus- 
sian  subject,  a  convert  fn^m  orthodoxy — was  arrested,  con- 
denmed  to  death,  and  hanged  on  the  following  (hiy.  Peter  so 
regretted  this  affair  that  he  felt  it  necessary,  on  arriving  at 
AVilna,  to  publish  a  manifesto  in  exculpation  of  him.self,  giving 
a  nnld  version  of  the  whole  matter — bad  enough  even  in  that 
foi-m.  It  is  probable  that  the  wine  drunk  at  the  supper  at 
Oginski's,  just  before,  liad  much  to  do  with  it. 

Two  weeks  after  Peter's  arrival  at  Wilna,  he  was  greatly 
distmbed  by  a  despatch  from  Shcremetief,  stating  that  he  ha<l 
been  badly  defeated  by  the  Swedes  mider  Lewcidiaupt. 

When  Charles  XU.,  in  lT(»-2,  advanced  into  Lithuania,  he 
left  l)ehind  him  in  Cm-land  a  tolerably  .strong  force  \m(h'r  the 
command  of  (Jeneral  Stuart ;  but,  as  that  general  was  still  suf- 
fering from  the  wound  he  had  nceivt-d  at  the  lauding  on  Zea- 
land, the  command  nsually  devolved  on  Count  Adam  Lewen- 
hauj)t,  a  nei>h<'Wof  Count  (Justavus  Adolphus  Leweidiaui)t,  the 
celebrated  tield-marshnl    in    the   time   of   Charlrs    \'.      lb-  had 

'  Josaphafc  Kuntsevitch,  Bishop  of  Polotsk,  a  lender  of  tb«  Uniatca.  wna 

killed  by  a  rao»)  at  Vitebsk  in  102:!.  In  coiiHO<inenco  vt  the  ininicleM  nt  hi« 
tomb  he  was  beatified  in  1043  by  Tope  Urban  VIII..  and  he  waa  finally  auion- 
ised  in  18()7. 
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studied  in  the  universities  of  Lund,  Upsala,  Wittenberg,  and 
Hostock,  wliere  he  had  gained  that  fluency  in  speaking  Latin 
which  made  him  frequently  useful  as  interpreter  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Poles,  and  which  was  at  the  same  time  so  rare 
among  soldiers  that  it  rained  him  from  his  brother  officers  the 
nickname  of  '  The  Latin  colonel.'  He  had  received  his  mili- 
tary education  in  Holland  and  Hungary.  Though  in  the  high- 
est degree  personally  brave,  he  tried  to  leave  nothing  to  the 
chance  of  war,  but  studied  and  weighed  every  movement,  and 
looked  after  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  sparing  them  useless  dan- 
gers and  difficulties.  He  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  school 
of  officers  which,  had  been  formed  around  King  Charles,  and 
was  frequently  an  object  of  their  jests.  Charles  himself  re- 
spected Lewenhaupt's  great  qualities,  and  did  him  justice,  but 
never  entered  into  confidential  relations  with  him.  It  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  Lewenhaupt  that  the  Swedes  had  been  able  to 
maintain  themselves  with  honour  in  Curland.  "With  10,000  men, 
which  gradually  became  reduced  to  7,000,  he  had  on  several  oc- 
casions beaten  Poles,  Saxons,  and  Russians,  besides  obtaining 
frequent  successes  in  mere  partisan  and  guerilla  warfare.  In 
1703,  with  1,300  men,  he  had,  at  Schagarini,  beaten  Oginski, 
who  commanded  0,500  Russians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  and  this 
M'ith  a  Ljss  of  only  forty  men.  In  1704,  he  had  again  beaten 
the  combined  Russians  and  Poles  at  Jacobstadt,  even  after  his 
Polish  allies,  commanded  by  the  young  Sapieha,  had  taken  pre- 
cipitate flight,  and  had  occuj)ied  Birze.  In  his  manner  of  car- 
rying on  the  war,  he  formed  an  exception  to  the  generals  of 
either  side.  "While  the  whole  of  this  Polish  war  was  a  con- 
tinued course  of  mm-ders,  slaughters,  massacres,  devastations, 
and  conflagrations,  Lewenhaupt  distinguished  himself  by  re- 
specting the  lives  and  projjerties  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country  through  which  he  marched.  In  1704,  he  had 
indeed  burnt  a  number  of  villages  in  Lithuania,  but  only  on  the 
express  orders  of  Charles,  in  order  to  put  doM'n  the  adherents 
of  Augustus.  Through  his  unusual  mildness,  he  had  so  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Riga  and  Curland  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  say  :  '  Good  Swedes  we  are  not,  but  we  are 
good  Leweiihaupters.' 

The  oljject  of  the  Russian  campaign  was  to  annihilate  the 
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army  of  Lc\veuLan])t,  drive  liiin  out  of  ("urlaiKl.  :iii<l  attack 
Kiga.  Ivfval  would  thus  be  cut  oft'  from  all  commuiiication 
with  the  Swedes,  except  by  sea,  ami  the  liussiaii  army,  in  its 
furtlier  operations  against  tlie  Swedes,  would  not  have  to  fear 
any  attack  in  the  rear.  For  this  purpose,  Sheremetief,  witii 
eight  regiments  of  dragoons  and  three  of  infantry,  amounting 
altogether  to  about  !(»,<»( lo  men,  set  (.tut  in  tlie  direction  t»f  Mitau. 
General  Jjauer  made  a  dash  on  Mitau,  penetrated  the  out.»ide 
defences,  and  produced  such  a  general  panic  that  tlie  comnuiii- 
dant  liad  barely  time  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  lie  returned 
with  many  prisoners  and  trophies.  Lewenhaupt  innnediately 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Mitau,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Rus- 
sians had  gone.  lie  advanced  and  took  up  a  position  at  (ie- 
mauerthof,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west.  Here,  on  July  :.'•», 
Sheremetief  attacked  him,  and  was  completely  defeated.  Tin; 
Ilussian  loss  was  great.  The  Kussians  themselves  admitted 
1, (•()()  men  killed,  while  the  Swedes  claimed  that <»,(►(»(>  c-oii)ses 
strewed  the  ground.  The  Swedes  lost  about  2,iKH)  in  killed an«I 
wounded.  Charles,  on  hearing  of  the  victory,  said  :  '  Our  Latin 
colonel  does  it  very  cleverly,'  and  at  once  promoted  him  to  be 
lieutenant-general,  and  named  him  governor-general  of  Kiga. 

Peter,  on  hearing  of  this  catastrophe,  wrote  to  Sheremetief, 
saying  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  bad  discipline  of  tlie~(Tragoons, 
of  which  he  had  often  spoken,  and  ordered  him  to  concentrate 
at  liirze,  to  tret  all  the  information  he  could  about  the  enemv's 
movements,  and  to  punish  severely  the  men  who  had  been  dis- 
obedient. Three  days  after,  he  wrote  again:  'Do  not  be  sad 
about  the  misfortune  you  have  had,  for  constant  success  has 
brought  many  people  to  ruin.  Forget  it,  and  try  to  encourage 
your  men.'  After  ordering  him  to  cut  Lewenhaupt  oft'  from 
Riga,  he  himself  hnmediately  set  out  with  the  rreobrazhensky 
regiment  and  the  division  of  Prince  llepnin,  in  order  to  meet 
him  and  prevent  any  movement  toward  Poland.  After  his  troops 
had  arrived  at  Birze,  he  received  intelligence,  which  at  tirst  ho 
did  not  wish  to  believe,  but  of  which  he  was  subseijuently  con- 
vinced, that  Lewenliaupt  had  crossed  the  Diina.  after  leaving  a 
small  garrison  at  Mitau,  and  was  safe  in  Kiga.  *  We  have  here 
a  great  misfortune,'  Peter  wrote  to  Golovfn,  'for  Leweidiaupt 
disappears  from  us  as  Narcissus  di<l  from  Echo.'      Directing 
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Slieremetief  to  encamp  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Diina,  oppo- 
site to  Eiga,  Peter  attacked  Mitau,  which,  after  a  short  siege, 
and  a  ten-hours'  bombardment,  capitulated.  The  fortress  of 
Bauske  followed  suit. 

It  was  impossible  to  begin  the  siege  of  Kiga.  News  had 
come  of  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  formidable  rebellion  in 
Astrakhan,  and  Sheremetief  with  part  of  his  force  was  sent  to 
put  it  down.  It  was  of  far  more  importance  to  resist  the  ad- 
vance of  King  Charles,  who  had  now  subjected  Poland,  than  it 
was  to  take  the  strong  places  of  Eiga  and  Eeval.  Giving  up, 
therefore,  any  attempt  to  hold  Curland,  Peter  went  to  Grodno, 
Avhich  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Eus- 
sian  army.  Ogilvy,  as  the  only  field-marshal,  now  had  the 
sole  command.  But  the  question  of  the  proper  site  for  winter 
quarters  had  caused  a  dispute  between  him  and  Menshikof, 
which,  although  settled  for  the  moment,  subsequently  broke  out 
in  a  more  violent  form.  Ogilvy  preferred,  for  military  consid- 
erations, Meretch,  a  strong  position  on  the  Xieman,  about  half- 
M'ay  between  Grodno  and  Kowno.  Menshikof  preferred  Grodno. 
Menshikof  was  nominally  subordinate  to  Ogilvy,  but  on  the 
basis  of  his  confidential  relations  with  the  Tsar,  and  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  of  his  plans  and  wishes,  he  sometimes  took  upon 
himself  to  interfere,  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  all  good  discipline, 
and  only  to  be  pardoned  by  the  fact  that  he  so  frequently  acted 
as  the  Tsar  M'ould  in  reality  have  acted  himself.  Among  other 
things,  he  compelled  the  correspondence  of  Ogilvy  with  the 
Tsar  to  pass  through  his  hands,  fearing,  as  he  says,  '  lest  by  his 
pointless  and  impracticable  letters,  like  the  present,  he  would 
bring  you  into  doubt.' 

From  Grodno  Peter  paid  a  visit  to  Tikoczin,  about  sixty 
miles  to  the  south-west,  where  he  inspected  the  Saxon  troops 
under  General  Schulenburg — not  G,000  men — and  the  Lithu- 
anian regiments  of  Prince  AVisniowiecki,  which  were  encamped 
near  by.  Here  he  was  cheered  by  a  visit  from  King  Augustus, 
wlio,  under  an  assumed  name,  had  made  a  long  circuitous  journey 
through  Hungary,  and  had  passed  a  whole  night  in  the  midst 
of  the  Swedish  troops  of  Eehnskjold.  Peter  met  his  ally  a 
few  miles  beyond  Tikoczin,  and  spread  on  the  road  before  him 
six  banners  of  his  rival,  Stanislas,  which  had  been  captured  in 
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the  inmicdiatc  vicinity  «>f  AVarsaw  hy  a  liold  foray  of  f'olojipl 
CJorbof.  Augustu.s  on  his  part,  lia«l  brought  tlic  t'iit.iirns  of  his 
new  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  wliich,  in  dufatdt  of  other  lioii- 
oiirs  and  rewards,  he  had  invented  to  encourage  his  j>artisans. 

Apprehending  no  danger  that  winter  fntin  the  Swcth's,  IVti-r 
entrusted  liis  army  to  King  Augustus,  and  about  tlie  middle  of 
December  set  out  for  Moscow," 


'  This  Order,  which  had  been  originally  founded  by  VladiHlas  IV..  in 
132.'),  and  which  was  thus,  after  a  long'  interval,  renewed  under  HuHDinn  aus- 
pices, was,  after  the  i)artition  of  Poland,  adopted  by  Hu^.sin.  and  is  now  oui: 
of  the  most  CHteemed  Unssian  decorations.  .\s  established  by  AugustuH,  the 
ensigns  consisted  of  a  gold  medal,  with  the  P(>li8h  eagle  on  one  side  aD<l  the 
legend,  Pro  fidf,  rt'/c,  it  lojc,  and  on  the  reverse  A.  R  ,  the  King's  initials. 
It  was  worn  on  a  blue  ribbon.  After  1713,  the  ensigns  were  changed  to  their 
present  form. 

•  Solovief,  x%-.  ;    Ustrialof,  IV.   xv.  ;    Fryxell  ii.  ;    Theiner;    Juunud  vf 
SwedUh  War;   Guepin,  ISaiht  Josaphat,  Poitiers,  IbTl. 
Vol.  II.— y 
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GRODNO.— 1706. 

Chaeles,  witli  all  liis  army,  remained  inactive  in  his  win- 
ter quarters  at  Rawicz  until  July.  He  was  still  occupied  with 
watching  Saxony,  and  in  preparations  for  the  coronation  of 
Stanislas.  The  new  King  and  his  partisans  wished  to  put  off 
the  ceremony  until  the  country  was  entirely  free  from  the  ad- 
herents of  Augustus,  and  no  further  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Charles  was  too  impatient  for  this.  Besides  main- 
taining the  court  of  his,  protege  at  his  own  expense,  he  paid  for 
the  new  crown,  sceptre,  and  regalia  which  were  necessary  for 
the  coronation,  for  the  old  were  in  the  possession  of  Augustus. 
Neither  would  he  allow  the  ceremony  to  take  place  at  Cracow, 
as  custom  required.  That  city  was  too  far  from  the  Swedish 
cantonments.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Stanislas  should 
be  crowned  at  Warsaw,  under  the  protection  of  a  Swedish  force. 
General  Paylvull,  with  4,000  Saxons  and  600  Poles,  advanced 
toward  Warsaw,  hoping  to  overpower  the  small  Swedish  force,  but 
he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Stockholm,  where 
he  was  beheaded  as  a  Livonian  traitor.  The  Primate,  Cardinal 
Radziejowski,  by  law  and  usage  should  have  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  coronation,  but  he  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope 
for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  against  Augustus,  and  Zielin- 
ski,  the  Archbishop  of  Lemberg,  was  persuaded  to  officiate  at 
the  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  October  4,  under  Swedish 
management.  The  Swedish  envoys  occupied  the  places  which 
had  formei'ly  been  filled  by  Polish  magnates.  Even  the  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  the  coronation  represented  the  Polish 
ship  of  State  steered  by  the  Gothic  lion,  and  bearing  on  its 
banner  the  words  '  Under  so  powerful  a  guidance.'     The  oppo- 
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eito  party  also  struck  a  medal — on  one  nitlc  the  cflRgy  of  tliu 
jiew  Iviii^',  with  the  inscription,  '  Stanislas,  hyCiod's  j^racc  Kiii^ 
of  Poland,'  and  on  the  reverse  an  actor  in  crown  and  rohcs, 
with  the  inscription,  '  King  as  long  as  the  C(»niedy  lasts/  IN'tcr, 
in  (»ne  of  his  merry  moods,  had  his  coiu't-fool  crowned  as  Kiiii^ 
of  Sweden,  with  all  sorts  of  laughable  ceremonies. 

AVhen  the  coronation  wa.s  over,  the  long-desired  ]>eace  was 
at  last  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Poland.  CJiarles  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Sapieha  to  all  his  rights  and  dignities, 
an<l  special  favours  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  for  Swedifh 
trade.  Xo  indemnity,  however,  was  asked  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  In  this  Charles  carried  out  the  pi'omist^  whicli  ho 
Jiad  nuide  on  entering  the  country,  an<l  this  measure  was  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  in  Poland,  but  not  with  o»jual 
pleasure  in  Sweden,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  exhausted  by 
the  demands  made  upon  it  for  men,  money,  and  stores. 

Although  peace  was  made,  yet  there  was  in  reality  n<»  ]»eace. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  country  neither  recognised  its  con- 
ditions nor  the  right  of  Stanislas  to  make  it.  The  state  of 
Poland  was  such  that  even  the  wife  of  the  newly  crowned  King 
did  not  dare  to  remain  in  Poland,  but  went  for  security  into 
P(tmerania. 

In  previ(jus  years,  the  Swedi.-li  troops  had  always  gou»'  into 
winter  quarters  duruig  the  autumn,  and  military  operations  had 
been  })ractically  suspended  during  the  winter.  This  year,  how- 
ever, Charles  ha<l  remained  inactive  during  the  whole  of  the 
suimnei-,  and  he  now,  late  in  December,  17'>."»,  was  still  I'U- 
caniped  in  the  open  fields  at  P>lomiie,  just  north  of  Warsaw. 
The  soldiers  were  ntjt  allowed  tt»  go  to  the  villages  and  lodgo 
in  the  peasants'  huts,  and  the  King  liimself  faretl  no  Itetter. 
AVlien  the  cold  was  too  severe,  he  resorted  to  the  old  method 
of  warming  his  tent  by  red-hot  cannon-shot.  His  kitcben  was 
so  far  away  that  his  food  frequently  became  entirely  cold,  and 
the  spoons  and  forks  were  covered  with  fr<»st  on  reaching  the 
table.  Suddenly,  the  very  end  of  December,  Charles  broke  up 
his  camp  and  marched  eastward,  no  one  knew  whither.  altboUirh 
all  supposed  that  he  had  at  last  resolved  on  recovering  tlie 
Paltic  i)rovinces.  It  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  advancing  toward 
Grodno. 
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Tlie  march  of  Charles  was  so  rapid  that  in  two  weeks  from 
leaving  the  Vistula  he  had  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Kieman. 
The  severe  cold,  wliich  froze  all  the  rivers,  aided  him.  Charles 
arrived  in  sight  of  Grodno  on  January  24,  1706,  bringing  his 
artillery  M-ith  him,  but  having  left  his  baggage  to  follow.  The 
next  morning  he  crossed  the  Xieman,  two  miles  below  Grodno. 
The  dragoons  of  General  Konne,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Pultiisk,  attempted  to  hinder  the  passage,  but  tliey  were  so 
startled  by  the  King  with  COO  grenadiers  crossing  the  river  on 
the  ice  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  that  they  mounted  their 
horses,  and  after  a  brief  exchange  of  shots  retired  to  Grodno. 
The  Swedes  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  Grodno,  made  a  pro- 
longed reconnaissance,  and  finally,  seeing  the  imj^ossibility  of 
canying  the  town  by  storm,  and  without  a  long  siege,  retired, 
and  went  into  camp  a  few  miles  off.  Difiiculty  of  provisioning 
the  army  rendered  a  still  farther  retreat  necessary,  and  King 
Charles  finally  took  up  his  quarters  at  Zheludok,  on  the  Kie- 
man,  fifty  miles  above  Grodno.  Here  he  remained  for  two 
months. 

The  Kussians  were  much  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Swedes.  Although  they  kneM^  that  Charles  had  crossed  the 
Vistula,  they  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  Grodno  M'as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  march,  and  Ogilvy  had  presented  to  King  Augustus 
a  plan  for  a  campaign  based  on  very  different  theories.  Grodno 
stood  in  a  strong  position  on  the  right  Ijank  of  the  Kieman, 
and  the  Kussians  had  during  the  autumn  of  17(>5  surrounded  it 
with  a  new  line  of  earthworks.  The  Kussian  troops  at  that 
time  in  the  town  amounted  to  nearly  40,000  men,  the  best  that 
the  country  had  yet  had  under  arms.  A  council  of  Avar  Avas 
called,  presided  over  by  King  Augustus,  to  discuss  whether 
they  should  march  out  and  attack  the  Swedes,  whether  they 
should  remain  in  Grodno  and  endure  a  siege,  or  Avhether  they 
should  retreat.  There  was,  indeed,  danger  that  the  Swedes 
might  cut  them  off  from  Kussia,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
ncjt  ])rovisioned  for  a  long  siege.  Ogilvy  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  remaining):.  He  urged  the  sacrifice  of  the  artillerv  Avliich 
would  be  necessitated  by  the  retreat,  the  loss  of  life  which  Avould 
be  caused  by  a  march  in  the  extreme  cold  weather,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  garrison  at  Tikoczin,  the  certainty  of  pursuit 
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hy  tho  SuxmIos,  wliicli  would  result  in  luakiii^  liuft^iji  tin- 
theatre  of  the  \v;ii\  ainl,  aliovc  all,  tht^  ridicule  and  iiKR-kery  tit 
wliich  he  would  I»e  exposed  for  thus  suihh'ulv  ahaiMhtniiiir  a 
strong  place  without  what  seeiued  to  hiiu  .-ulHcicut  rca.Mtus,  It 
must  be  reiMeiultcie<l  tliat  Ogilvy  was  not  a  llus.sian,  that  liis 
service  in  the  armies  of  various  countries  nunh'  him  tliink  more 
of  war  as  an  art  than  as  a  painful  necessity.  lit;  woul<l  ahuost 
liave  preferred  to  lie  lieaten  according  to  the  hiws  «>f  war  than 
to  l)e  victorious  in  spite  of  them.  The  majority  of  th(^  c<iuncil 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  reti-eat,  liut  Iving  .\ugustus,  fearing 
that  he  nn'ght  be  accused  of  causing,  in  tliis  way,  the  inva.-.ion 
of  Ilussia,  resolved  to  take  what  he  called  a  middle  term,  antj 
]»resented  the  conclusions  of  tlie  council  to  the  Tsar,  for  his  .-oli- 
decision.  Meanwhile,  the  army  was  to  lemain  at  (irodno  ;  but 
Augustus  himself,  taking  four  regiments  of  dragoons,  went 
liastily  oft  to  Warsaw,  pntmising  ()gilvy,  however,  that  in  three 
weeks'  time  lie  would  return  with  a  Saxon  army,  which  was 
then  advancing  against  the  corps  of  Ilehnskj(jld,  with  the  full 
expectation  of  beating  it. 

Peter  had  only  just  arrived  at  Moscow  when  he  received 
news  of  the  Swedish  advance,  lie  at  first  was  <lisinclined  to 
l>elieve  it,  and  wrote  to  ^lenshikof  to  ask  for  certain  intelligenc*-. 
'  From  whom  did  you  receive  it  i '  he  said.  '  And  can  it  Ite  be- 
lieved i  How  many  such  reports  there  were  in  my  thin.'  I '  <  )r- 
dering  Menshikof  to  send  out  parties  of  soldiers  to  guard  the 
load  by  whicli  he  would  travel,  he  })roiiiised  to  start  at  once. 
Meantime  both  Menshikof  and  Ogilvy  sent  reassuring  letters, 
first  that  the  Swedes  would  [trobably  not  come  to  (innlno,  and 
then  that  in  any  case  they  were  entirely  safe,  and  could  re>ist 
all  the  winter,  and  that  he  need  give  himself  no  anxiety.  <  >n 
.lanuary  24,  the  same  day  that  Charles  arrived  in  sight  of 
(irodno,  Peter  set  out  from  ^foscow,  in  spite  of  what  he  called 
'  the  indescril)able  frost.'  The  day  before,  he  had  written  that 
his  right  cheek  was  badly  swollen,  but  that  nevcrthele.-s  he 
would  set  out,  and  hoped  t<»  be  with  the  army  in  a  week's  time. 
*  I  am  mightily  sorry  to  leave  here,  because  I  am  occupieil  with 
collecting  taxes,  and  with  other  necessary  things  f(»r  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Volga.  Therefore  1  beg  you,  if  tlu-re  is  any 
change,  to  send  some  one  to  me,  so  that  1  may  not  drag  mysi-lf 
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along  -vvithout  reason  (alas  !  I  can  scarcely  do  it) ;  and  if  affairs 
do  not  change,  I  should  like  you  to  send  me  news  every  day,  so 
that  I  can,  if  possible,  hasten  my  jonrney.'  The  weather  was 
such  that  Peter  could  not  travel  as  fast  as  he  had  expected.  It 
took  him  ten  days  to  reach  Smolensk,  and  after  staying  there  a 
day,  and  having  no  further  news,  he  set  out  for  Grodno.  After 
proceeding  sixty  miles,  he  was  met  l)y  Menshikof,  M'ith  the  un- 
welcome intelligence  that  the  Swedes  had  entirely  surrounded 
Grodno,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  there,  and  that 
in  all  probability  the  place  woidd  be  assaulted.  Menshikof  had 
left  the  place  on  the  approach  of  the  Swedes,  in  consequence  of 
the  orders  he  had  received  from  Peter  to  come  and  meet  him 
on  the  road.  This  was  at  Dubrovna.  The  Tsar  wrote  to 
^Ogilyy  that  if  he  had  sure  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Saxon 
army,  and  if  he  had  provisions  and  forage  to  last  for  three 
months,  to  stay  in  Grodno ;  but  if  there  were  no  certain  intelli- 
gence that  the  Saxons  were  coming,  not  to  trust  to  mere 
i-umour,  but  to  retreat  to  the  Eussian  frontier  by  the  shortest 
and  easiest  way,  lest  the  enemy  might  cut  him  off  by  a  move- 
ment on  Wilna,  in  which  case  his  staying  in  Grodno  would  be 
of  no  ser\"ice.  *  However,  I  leave  all  to  your  judgment,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  order  at  the  distance  at  which  we  are. 
While  we  write,  your  time  is  passing.  "What  is  best  for  safety 
and  profit,  that  do  with  every  caution.  Do  not  forget  the 
words  of  my  comrade  [Menshikof],  who  on  his  departure  urged 
you  to  look  more  to  the  safety  of  the  troops  than  to  anything 
else.  Pay  no  regard  to  the  heavy  guns.  If  it  is  on  account  of 
them  that  retreat  is  difficult,  burst  them  or  throw  them  into 
the  Xieman.' 

Ogilvy  in  reply  said  that  he  could  not  retreat  because  the 
rivers  were  frozen,  and  the  Swedes  woidd  come  up  to  him  with 
their  cavalry ;  that  the  artillery  could  not  be  withdrawn,  as 
there  were  no  liorses,  and  even  the  dragoons  had  no  horseshoes  ; 
that  in  general  the  army  was  badly  disorganised,  and  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  Saxon  army,  M'hich  was  already  on 
its  march.  He  had  therefore  resolved  to  stay  there  till  summer, 
hoping  either  that  the  Swedes  would  go  away,  or  that  he  would 
be  joined  by  the  Saxons.  He  added  at  the  same  time  com- 
plaints against  Menshikof  for  having  gone  away  and  left  him 
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ill  tliuse  straits  as  well  as  for  advisinj^  the  coinniaiuiaiit  .-i 
Tikoczin  to  l)K»w  up  that  fort  and  rctirt',  and  rt'i»eati'<l  all  the 
objections  to  the  retreat  which  he  had  j)reviouhly  ur;;ed  in  the 
c<»uncil  of  war.  Then,  as  before  and  after,  he  c<nnplained  of 
the  impossibility  of  working  harmoniously  with  the  Russian 
officers,  who  refused  to  obey  him,  but  leportod  to  Menshikof 
rather  than  to  him.  lie  was  particularly  severe  ajrainst  Koiijic. 
and  Prince  liepnin.  He  even  ventured  a  suspicion  that  the 
suite  of  ^lenshikof  was  in  relations  with  the  enemy.  In  sub- 
setpient  despatches  he  made  many  demands  for  the  exact  j)ay- 
mentof  his  salary,  for  reinforcements,  especially  recommending 
that  2<>,(i(»o  well-armed  iioltlemen  should  lie  organised  into 
troops  on  the  liussiau  frontier,  and  asked  for  a  train  of  several 
hundred  cuvwh. 

Tiepniu  had  written  that  thinirs  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
seemed,  and  that  in  all  pi-ol)al)ility  they  could  hold  (jut  success- 
fully, but  that  they  were  very  suspicious  of  their  commander- 
in-chief,  for  he  had  l)ecn  in  constant  corre>pondence  with  King 
Augustus,  and  the  liussians  did  not  kn<nv  what  it  was  all 
about.  There  were  rumours  that  he  intended  to  retreat  toward 
AVarsaw.  To  Repnin  Peter  ivplied  that  no  movement  toward 
Warsaw  must  be  thought  of  ;  that  it  woidd  be  l»etter,  in  any 
case,  to  retreat  toward  the  Itussian  frontier,  after  throwing  the 
heavy  guns  into  the  river  :  but  that  if  they  had  sufficient  ]»ro- 
vi>ions,  :ind  were  certain  that  the  »Saxon  army  was  api)roaching, 
they  might  hold  out  till  spring.  At  the  same  time,  lie  begiretl 
King  Augustus  to  come  with  his  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Grodno,  and  to  bring  them  a  convoy  of  provi.sions.  He  replieil 
also  to  the  report  of  Ogilvy,  saying  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
cavalry  was  his  own  faidt,  as  lie  had  himself  arranged  the  sta- 
tions for  their  winter  cpiarters.  '  As  to  camels,  you  yourself 
know  liow  many  there  are  of  them  in  Mt>scow.  We  have  sent 
d(»wn  the  Volga  for  them,  but  they  cannot  come  (piickly.  and 
such  a  number  as  you  want  cannot  be  found.  As  to  placing 
l>o,(iOO  good  and  well-armed  noblemen  on  the  frontier,  it  is 
very  astonishing  that  you  propose  such  an  unheard-of  aftair. 
AVhere  is  that  number  of  noblemen  to  be  taken  from  i  In  very 
truth,  it  is  easy  to  write  and  to  tmler.  and  to  do  nothing  your- 
self.'     Promismg  to  do  what  he  could,  he  i.rderrd   Mazcppa 
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and  his  Cossacks  to  advance  throngh  Yolynia  toward  Minsk, 
with  provisions  and  forage,  and  made  arrangements  for  their 
reception  at  Brzesc.  At  the  same  time,  Peter  took  np  the  idea 
of  protecting  the  western  frontier  of  liussia  by  means  of  walls 
and  ditches,  and  cutting  down  trees  through  the  forest  region 
from  Pskof  to  Briansk,  and  farther  into  the  steppe.  Cyril 
JS^aryshkin,  the  commandant  of  Dorpat,  and  the  engineer  Kortch- 
min,  now  a  captain  of  the  guard,  were  entrusted  with  this,  and 
after  two  months  of  hard  work  had  gone  far  toward  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  orders. 

At  Grodno  there  were  two  difficulties.  Forage  and  provi- 
sions were  rapidly  giving  out,  and  the  letters  and  orders  of 
Peter  could  not  he  read.  They  were  all  written  in  cipher, 
and  Ronne  had  lost  the  key.  Meanwhile  the  Saxon  army, 
so  impatiently  expected  at  Grodno,  had  been  defeated  at 
Fraustadt,  on  the  Silesian  frontier,  by  Rehnskjcild.  Prussian 
Jews  first  brought  the  intelligence,  but  no  one  wished  to  be- 
lieve it. 

Peter  \vas  angry  and  disappointed,  and  that  made  liim  un- 
just.    He  wrote  to  Golovin : 

'  Herr  Admiral  :  Before  this  I  wrote  to  you  of  an  unwished- 
for  catastrophe,  which  I  had  heard  from  outsiders.  Now,  M'e 
have  full  information  that  all  the  Saxon  army  has  been  beaten  by 
Relmskjold,  and  has  lost  all  its  artillery.  The  treachery  and 
cowardice  of  the  Saxons  are  now  plain — 30,0U0  men  beaten  by 
8,000  !  The  cavalry,  without  firing  a  single  round,  ran  away  ; 
more  than  half  of  the  infantry,  throwing  down  their  muskets, 
disappeared,  leaving  our  men  alone,  not  half  of  whom,  I  think, 
are  now  alive.  God  knows  what  grief  this  news  has  brought 
us,  and  by  giving  money  M'e  have  only  bought  ourselves  mis- 
fortune. In  this  occurrence  the  treachery  of  Patkul  will  be 
plain,  for  I  really  think  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  only  that  no 
one  might  know  about  his  treacherous  conduct.  The  above- 
mentioned  calamity,  as  well  as  the  betrayal  of  the  King  by  his 
own  sn1)jects,  you  can  tell  everybody  (but  put  it  much  more 
mildly),  for  it  cannot  remain  a  secret.  Still,  tell  it  in  detail  to 
very  few,' 

As  soon  as  he  had  full  details  of  the  defeat  at  Fraustadt, 
Peter  wrote  to  Ogilvy,  ordering  him  to  begin  his  retreat  at  the 
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take  advaiitajre  of  the  breaking  up  uf  tiie  ice  on  the  river, 
wliicli  Would  hinder  the  Swedes  fn»m  eros>ini^  and  fuHuwini^ 
hiui.  lie  reconiinended  him  to  take  with  hiiu  nothin«;  except 
the  three-pounders,  and  to  throw  all  the  rest  of  the  artillery 
into  the  Nienum,  and  to  conceal  or  destroy  all  luunititius  that 
he  could  not  carry  with  him.  lie  advised  him  to  retreat  towanl 
Slutsk,  which  was  a  strong  i»laee,  and  where  he  woidd  be  met  l»y 
the  Cossacks,  and  could  make  go«»d  his  march  toward  Kief,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  gu  either  toward  Wilna  or  Kownu.  lie 
bade  him  at  the  same  time  keep  his  })re})arations  beeret.  Two 
days  afterwanl,  he  repeated  the  same  instructions.  ()gilvv,  in 
jeply,  said  that  he  would  obey  the  orders  and  retreat  toward 
l»rzesc.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  would  l>e  lietter  to 
remain  there  the  whole  summer.  '  I)t>n't  think  of  remaining  in 
(irodno  till  summer,'  answered  Peter,  'for  the  enemy,  after 
resting  and  getting  growing  forage,  will  not  i'a>ily  leave  you, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  their  numbers  will  be  increa>ed  by  the 
corj)S  of  Kehnskjokl.''  .Vfter  thus  giving  ( )gilvy  orders  too 
strict  to  be  disobeyed,  and  sending  Prince  I'asil  Dolgoriiky  to 
King  Augustus,  at  Cracow,  to  e.\]»lain  the  i-easons  of  the  retreat, 
Peter  left  ^linsk,  where  he  ha<l  liecn  duiing  a  month,  for  St. 
Petersb\n-g,  giving  the  command  of  the  troops  collected  theie 
to  Menshikof. 

At  Torojietz  he  celeljrated  the  name*s-day  of  his  son.  the 
Tsarevitch  Ale.xis,  and  passed  Easter  at  Narva.  'To-day."  he 
Mrote  to  Menshikof,  'after  moridng  service,  we  went  to  your 
house  and  broke  our  fast,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  tini>hed  «»ur 
merriment  there.  In  verity,  praise  be  to  (fod,  we  were  nurry, 
but  our  merriment  without  you,  «tr  away  from  you,  is  like  foo«l 
without  salt."  This  letter  was  signed  tirst  by  Men^hikof's  sister, 
and  then  by  the  '  Proto-Diac(»n  '  Peter,  and  all  his  eomi)auion.s 
including  even  the  servants. 

On  that  very  day,  A])ril  4,  tlu-  Un>.-ian  troop>  began  their 
retreat  from  Grodno.  Three  days  afterward  they  were  joined 
by  Menshikof.  After  taking  up  the  garris«»n  at  Tikoczin.  they 
reached  I'rzesc  on  April  l.*),  Kovel  on  the  •J4th.  and  Kief  on 
May  li>.  P.etween  (irodni)  and  Kief  the  country  was  entinly 
covered  bv  forests  and  morasses,  formed  bv  the  riv»r   PniK-t 
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and  its  tributaries.  It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
army  to  take  the  route  recommended  by  Peter,  toward  Slutsk, 
for  Charles  and  his  troops  barred  the  way.  The  only  available 
road  was  that  by  the  way  of  Brzesc,  but  it  was  going  around 
half  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Charles,  who  was  attentively 
watching  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  and  ready  to  attack 
them  the  moment  they  left  their  fortified  camp,  had  occupied 
Wilna  on  the  one  side,  and  had  prepared  a  bridge  at  Orle,  five 
miles  above  Zheliidok,  in  order  to  attack  them  if  they  retreated 
into  ^'olynia.  Ilis  calculations  were  disturbed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  on  the  Nienian,  which  carried  away  his  bridge, 
and  for  a  M-eek  he  could  not  move.  At  last  his  bridge  was  re- 
paired, and  he  started  in  pursuit,  but  too  late,  for  the  Russians 
were  already  at  13rzesc.  Thinking  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  he 
advanced  directly  southward  on  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and 
the  first  day  marched  quickly  over  twenty-five  miles.  'It  is 
impossible  to  describe,'  says  the  eye-witness,  Adlerfeld,  '  how 
men  and  horses  suffered  in  this  march.  The  country  was 
covered  with  marshes,  the  spring  had  thawed  out  the  ground, 
the  cavalry  could  scarcely  move,  the  waggon-train  got  so  deep 
in  the  mud  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  advance,  the  King's  car- 
riage remained  in  the  mire,  M'hile,  as  to  provisions,  we  fared  so 
Ixidly  that  every  one  Avas  happy  M'ho,  in  that  desolate  country, 
could  pull  a  piece  of  dry  bread  out  of  his  pocket.'  As  the 
Swedes  advanced  into  the  forest  region  called  Polesie,  it  was 
still  worse.  At  last  Charles  saw  the  impossibility  of  catching 
up  with  the  Russian  army,  and  remained  for  two  whole  months 
in  this  swampy  region,  in  the  district  of  Pinsk,  destroying  the 
towns  and  villages,  which  were  inhaljited  either  by  the  partisans 
of  Augustus  or  by  the  Little  Russian  Cossacks,  Finally,  after 
devastating  the  whole  country,  he  turned  into  Yolynia,  gave  his 
troops  three  M'eeks'  rest,  and,  leaving  Lutsk  in  the  middle  of 
July,  returned  to  Saxony. 

T(j  one  of  liis  reports  about  the  retreat,  Menshikof  added 
the  postscript :  'I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  be  very  desirous 
to  come  to  us ;  therefoi-e,  when  you  start,  I  beg  you  order  our 
ladies  to  go  to  Smolensk.  Our  route  lies  toward  Kief,  whence, 
if  the  enemy  does  not  follow  us,  we  will  advance  to  Bykhof,  so 
as  to  take  up  our  quarters  between  Kief  and  Smolensk.' 
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"  Miiii  Bnidtr,''  replied  Peter  t<»  ]SIeiisliik6f,  fr(»in  St.  Peters- 
bur';,  on  M;iy  lo,  'it  was  with  iii(lesoril)al)le  j«iy  tiiut  I  received 
tlie  old  man  with  letters  when  1  was  at  Krunslot  on  the  vice- 
adtniral's  siiip  '*  Elephant,"  and  immediately,  in  thanks  to  God, 
we  had  a  triple  salute  from  the  ships  auil  the  fort,  (i<»d  <^rant 
in  joy  to  see  you  and  tlxe  whole  army  again.  And  how  glad, 
and  then  how  noisy  we  were  on  account  of  it,  the  old  man 

himself  will  tell For  the  good  news  that  lie  brought  us 

we  gave  him  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  T  beg  you  to  contirm  it  to 
him.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  were  all  glad  to  hear  of  these 
things,  for,  although  we  live  in  j)aradise,  still  we  always  liad  a 
pain  in  (tur  hearts.  Here,  ])raise  be  to  (lod,  all  is  well,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  of  any  sort.  AVe  shall  start  from  liere  next 
month.  Don't  doubt  about  my  coming.  If  God  send  no  ob- 
stacle, I  shall  certaiidy  start  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Karlier 
than  that  it  is  impossible,  alas !  not  because  I  am  amusing  my- 
self, but  the  doctors  have  ordered  me  to  keep  still  and  take 
medicine  for  two  weeks,  after  bleeding  me,  which  they  l)egan 
yesterday.  Lnmediatcly  after  that  1  shall  come,  for  you  your- 
self have  seen  in  what  state  I  was  when  we  were  separated 
from  the  army.' 

Peter,  liowever,  did  not  start  before  tlu'  middle  of  -June, 
and  arrived  at  Kief  about  the  middle  of  July,  liaving  been  met 
at  Smolensk  by  Menshikof.  Here  he  waited  for  six  weeks,  still 
ex})ecting  a  Swedish  invasion  of  Russia.  As  some  protection 
against  that,  he  set  about  building  a  new  fortress  around  the 
great  Petcherskaya  Lavraof  Kief,  as  ]Vrenshikof  lia<l  suggested. 
The  fortifications  of  what  was  called  ( )ld  Kief,  standing  on  the 
low  range  above  the  still  mori;  modern  town  on  the  very  bank 
of  the  Dniepei",  were  then  aliandoned,  and  left  to  fall  in  ruins. 
The  fortified  monastery  still  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
commanding  a  distant  and  lovely  view  over  the  winding  rivor 
and  the  liroad  plains  to  the  east  of  it. 

The  ditHcultics  between  Mcnshikof  and  ()gilvv  li;i<l  been  of 
late  constantly  increasing,  !^[enshik6f  had  not  forwarded  io  the 
Tsar  Ogilvy's  reports  written  during  the  retreat,  on  the  pretext 
that  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  Peter  could  not  learn  from  his 
own  letters,  and  on  several  occasions  Menshikof  had  interferc<l 
with  Ogilvv's  orders,  and  in  Kief,  without   the  field-marshars 
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knowledge,  bad  had  a  salute  tired  for  the  victory  over  the  rebels 
of  Astrakhan.  As  Meiishikof  himself  wrote :  '  This  caused  us  a 
little  contra  with  the  iield-niarshal.  Still,  after  that  he  came  to 
church  where  we  were,  stood  a  long  time  silent,  but  treated  us 
in  a  very  friendly  and  politic  way,  and  said  nothing  about  it.* 
Both  from  Ivovel  and  Lutsk,  Ogilvy  had  written  asking,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  to  be  relieved  from  service,  and  allowed  to 
leave  Russia.  In  numerous  letters  he  had  complained  of  the 
meddling  of  Menshikof,  and  had  asked  for  strict  instructions  as 
to  who  was  to  be  the  commander-in-chief,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  others,  '  The 
general  of  the  cavalry,  without  my  knowledge,  in  the  name  of 
Your  Majesty,  ordered  the  whole  army  to  go  to  Bykhof,  and 
took  on  himself  the  air  of  commander-in-chief.  He  has  about 
him  a  guard  of  infantry  and  cavalry  with  waving  banners,  and 
makes  no  account  of  me.  Since  then  I  have  learned  that,  by 
his  orders.  Major  Holland  robbed  a  merchant  from  Breslau 
whom  I  had  entrusted  with  taking  to  my  sister-in-law  various 
things  W'hich  I  had  bought  at  Kief,  as  though  they  had  been 
wrongly  obtained.  Loving  my  honour  more  than  my  life,  I 
beg  and  demand  satisfaction.  Long  as  I  have  been  at  war, 
nowhere  and  never  have  people  treated  me  so  badly  as  here." 
Xing  Augustus  interfered  in  favour  of  Ogilvy,  and  wrote  to 
Menshikof :  'Notwithstanding  all  his  bad  acts,  we  nmst  let 
him  go  kindly  and  M'ith  politeness,  and  even  with  presents,  so 
that  he  should  not  speak  ill  of  the  Tsar  and  of  Your  Highness. 
For  presents  he  is  very  greedy,  and  is  ready  to  sell  his  soul  for 
them.'  Tliere  were  probably  wrongs  and  misunderstandings 
on  both  sides.  Ogilvy,  while  appreciating  certain  (pialities  of 
the  Jlussians,  neither  miderstood  them  nor  had  cbniidence  in 
them.  The  Ilussian  officers  found  it  difficult  to  obey  a  for- 
eigner whose  orders  they  did  not  understand,  and  of  whom, 
fnnu  the  siniple  fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  they  were 
suspicious.  /Menshikof,  feeling  himself  to  be  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  the  Tsar,  certainly  interfered  in  many  ways 
with  Ogilvy's  j)lans  and  orders,  and  his  conduct  was  always 
either  condoned  or  approved  by  his  master.  The  simplest  way, 
tlierefore,  of  settling  the  difficulty  was  to  accept  Ogilvy's  res- 
ignation, and  in  October  his  formal  papers  were  given  to  him. 
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aiul  liis  salary  was  paid  in  full,  lie  scoiiicd  contented,  and 
went  away  t(»  Saxony,  where  he  entered  the  serviee  of  Kiw^ 
.Vu^nstiis  with  the  rank  of  tield-niar.shal,  and  died  f(jur  years 
later  at  Danzig,     lie  was  solemnly  interred  at  AVarsaw. 

It  n<»\v  being  ascertained  that  the  Swe<lish  troops  had 
marcheil  toward  Saxony,  Peter  left  Kief  and  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg.' 


'  Sjogren,    Piiykull ;    Frvxell,    i. ;  LundblaJ,   i. ;   Sarauw  :   SoloviLf,    xv.  ; 
"L'Htrialof,  IV.  ch.  xvii. ;  Juurnal  of  iiuctdiah  War ;  Gulikof. 


AUGUSTUS    AT    LAST    RESIGNS    THE    POLISH    CROWN.— 1706. 

Even  in  1702  the  French  had  suggested  to  Charles  the 
possibility  of  compelling  the  abdication  of  Augustus  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Saxony,  and  there  had  been  hints  that  even  Saxony 
should  be  taken  away  fi'om  him.  There  were  many  Swedes 
wdio  wished  this  with  all  their  hearts,  as  they  thought  that  thus 
an  end  would  sooner  be  put  to  the  war.  When  Charles  was  en- 
camped so  long  at  Rawicz,  on  the  Silesian  frontier,  there  was 
much  talk  on  the  subject,  and  many  hoped  that  what  they 
wished  would  now  be  done. 

But  as  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  all  protested  against 
a  step  so  frauglit  with  danger  to  them,  Charles  resolved  to 
banish  all  thoughts  of  it  from  his  mind,  and  carefully  avoid 
any  further  entanglement  in  the  general  policy  of  Europe.  But 
he  saw  that  although  Stanislas  was  crowned,  he  was  kept  in 
place  by  Swedish  arms  only.  Wherever  the  Swedish  soldiers 
were,  the  country  was  for  Stanislas  ;  the  moment  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  country  was  against  Stanislas.  While  in  Vo- 
lynia,  Piper,  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  against  an  invasion 
of  Saxony,  communicated  to  the  King  the  news  of  the  French 
defeat  at  Itaniillies,  which  made  him  very  anxious,  for  he  saw 
that  tlie  successes  gained  by  the  allies  had  encouraged  the 
partisans  of  Augustus,  and  he  feared  lest  the  war  of  dethrone- 
ment in  Poland  might  last  many  years  yet.  He  therefore  sug- 
gested to  the  King  that  after  all  he  might  be  compelled  to 
invade  Saxony,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  1)ring 
Augustus  to  an  abdication.  Charles  at  once  became  thoughtful, 
turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  called  a  council  of  war,  and  after 
listening  patiently  to  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  said  that  he 
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liad  deoidcd  on  the  invasion.  Lcaviiii;  (icjieral  ^ranlerfclt,  uith 
(),(>(,»(>  Swedes  and  ahmit  doul.le  the  nuniltci-  <>f  J'ules,  to  keep 
order  in  Poland,  Charles,  with  his  main  arniv,  havinir  taken 


Augustus   II  ,    King   of   Poland 

ahout  six  weeks  to  traverse  the  kinirdom,  crossed  the  ISilesian 
frontier  near  Jlerrnstadt  at  the  end  of  Ani;ust.  ITixl, 

It  was  necessary  to  ])ass  thron«;h  Anstrian  dominions  in 
order  to  reach  Saxony,  Ijnt  Charles  asked  no  consent  of  the 
Enipertir.  Angnstns  ha<l  several  times  broken  the  Anstrian 
neutral  it  V  in  a  similar  wav,  and  whv  .-lidnld  Charles  hoitatc .' 
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iXevertlieless  lie  kept  lii.s  troops  in  good  order,  marched  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  reached  the  Saxon  frontier  live  days 
after  he  had  crossed  the  Oder.  After  swunming  over  the  Oder 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  he  had  indeed  been  received  by 
deputations  of  Silesian  Protestants,  who  complained  to  him  of 
the  persecution  they  endured  at  the  hands  of  their  sovereign, 
and  he  had  been  rash  enough  to  promise  them  redress. 

The  Swedish  invasion  produced  great  alarm  in  Saxony. 
Every  one  knew  the  tradition  of  the  '  Kuhstall,'  and  had  heard 
of  the  Swedish  plunderiugs  and  devastations  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  "War.  The  alarm  bells  were  still  called  the  Swedish 
bells,  and  naughty  children  -were  awed  ^\•ith  the  '  Swede-song.' 
The  royal  family  made  haste  to  leave  Dresden.  The  wife  of 
Augustus,  Queen  Christina  Eberhardina,  fled  to  her  father,  the 
Margrave  of  Baireuth,  Her  son,  the  future  Augustus  III.,  then 
ten  years  old,  took  refuge  with  his  uncle,  the  King  of  Denmark. 
The  King's  mother,  the  wido\ved  Electress  Anna  Sophia,  the 
own  cousin  of  Charles,  went  to  Hamburg.  The  jewels  and 
State  papers  were  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Konigstein,  where  the 
Sobieski  princes  were  also  confined,  and  many  families  took  ref- 
uge in  Brandenburg  and  the  neighbouring  German  toM'ns.  We 
have  seen  that  two  years  before  this  Augustus  had  already  had 
enough  of  the  war,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  giving  it  up. 
The  sudden  invasion  of  Saxony,  the  news  of  which  he  received 
while  in  camp  at  ^ovogrudka,  made  him  still  moi-e  desirous  of 
peace,  and  ready  to  do  almost  anything  to  secure  it.  Several 
of  his  predecessors  had  resigned  the  thorny  Polish  crown. 
Could  he  not  follow  their  example  ?  Poland  had  done  almost 
nothing  for  him,  and  Saxony,  his  hereditary  State,  had  made 
heavy  sacrifices  in  his  interest,  not  its  own.  It  had  given  over 
30,000  troops,  over  800  cannon,  and  over  8,000,000  livres  to 
keep  liim  on  the  Polish  throne.  "Weary  of  the  struggle,  and 
compassionate  toward  his  own  Saxons,  from  whom  he  could 
neither  ask  nor  expect  more,  Augustus  readily  yielded  to  the 
suggestion  of  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Kozelska,  and  secretly 
sent  the  Cameral  President,  Baron  von  Imhoff,  and  the  lief- 
erendary  Pfingsten  to  the  Swedish  army  with  proposals  of 
peace.  The  plenipotentiaries  at  first  tried  to  persuade  Piper  to 
abate  somewhat  the  demands  of  his  master.     They  promised 
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that  Stanislas  should  bo  dt'clarctl  tin*  heir  <»f  the  Polish  throne, 
and  nieanwhilo  ivceive  a  c'unsidt'rai)le  aj)pana<;o.  They  tlu-u 
propoBed  to  give  Lithuania  to  Stanislas,  and  leave  I'oland  U> 
Aui^ustus;  l»nt  Charles  was  ine.\oral)le.  To  the  suiriiestion  that 
he  should  receive  some  extension  to  the  Swedish  possessions 
around  Bremen,  he  answered,  ^  Jlemini  me  esme  Alexandi'mn 
non  till  r<-tit<m  Illy"  'M\{{  tlietated  the  followiui;  eruditions:  That 
Augustus  should  for  ever  give  up  the  Polish  crown,  recognise 
Stanislas  as  King  of  Poland,  and  never  think  of  reigning  again 
even  in  case  of  Stanislas's  tleath  ;  that  he  should  refuse  all 
alliances  with  other  l*owers  in  this  matter,  and  especially  with 
Kussia ;  that  the  two  princes  Sobieski  skould  be  set  at  liberty  ; 
that  all  Swedish-born  subjects  mIio  were  in  the  Saxon  army, 
especially  Patkul,  should  Ite  delivered  up,  while  an  amnesty 
shouhl  be  given  to  all  Saxon  subjects  in  the  Swedish  scrv  ice. 
The  Saxon  ]ilenipotcntiarics  thought  these  conditions  too  hai<l, 
but  were  told  that  if  they  yielded  to  them  they  C(^»uld  probably 
obtain  some  moderation  afterwartl  by  apj)ealing  to  the  generosity 
ttf  King  Charles.  They  theretV>re  tinally  consented  to  sign 
them,  with  some  variations,  for  it  was  agreed  that  Augustus 
should  retain  the  title  of  '  King,'  although  not  '  Kiiiu;  of  Po- 
lai»d  ; '  that  he  >hould  never  nuike  an  offensive  alliance  against 
Sweden  or  Poland;  that  he  should  give  up  the  P«)li>h  regalia 
and  State  papers;  and  that  the  Emperor,  England,  and  Ilollanil 
should  be  invited  to  bec(»me  guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  coiulitions,  if  jiossible,  within  six  months.  During  that 
time  the  Swedish  army  wo\ild  ha\e  its  winter  (piarters  in 
Saxony,  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  (Jovernment.  Nothing 
was  stipulated  in  favour  of  Sweden,  at  which  the  Swedes  were 
naturally  indignant,  saying :  '  We  are  always  winning  battles, 
but  we  get  nothing  by  them.'  These  conditions  were  .signed  by 
the  Saxon  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Chateau  of  Altranstadt,'  on 
October  24,  1TU»),  and  the  next  day  Charles  declared  a  truce  of 
ten  weeks.  Ptingsten  and  Indu»ff  returned  to  Poland,  and  met 
King  Augustus  at  Piotrkow,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Men- 
shikof  at  the  llussian  headcpiarters. 

Augustus  had  met  Menshikuf  at  Lublin.     He  reviewed  the 

'  Or  Alt  Ranstadt,  as  it  is  also  spelled  by  some  authorities. 
Vol.  II.— t 
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^Russian  troops,  seemed  well  pleased  witli  them,  and  was  very 
merry.  Privately,  to  Menshikof,  he  complained  of  his  great 
want  of  money,  and  said  that  he  was  so  poor  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  eat.  Menshikof,  seeing  his  straits,  gave  him  10,000; 
dncats  of  his  own.  In  reporting  this  to  Peter,  Menshikof 
urged  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  King,  as  there 
could  be  no  hope  from  Saxony,  where  Charles  was  collecting 
170,000  ducats  a  month.  Peter,  who,  though  ignorant  of  Avhat 
was  occurring  in  Saxony,  was  by  this  time  somewhat  disgusted 
with  his  ally,  replied :  '  You  know  very  well  that  one  always 
hears  fi-om  the  King,  "  Give,  give  !  Money,  money !  *'  and 
you  also  know  how  little  money  we  have ;  however,  if  the 
King  is  always  to  be  in  this  evil  plight,  I  think  it  would  be  best 
to  give  him  strong  hopes  of  being  satisfied  on  my  arrival,  and  I 
shall  try  to  come  by  the  quickest  route.' 

Augustus,  the  Dissembler  and  the  Unsteady,  was  veiy 
anxious,  so  long  as  he  was  with  the  Russian  army,  to  keep  the 
secret  of  his  agreement  with  the  Swedes,  and  Avas  in  a  great 
quandary,  for  Menshikof  was  advancing  to  crush  Marderfelt, 
and  he  could  devise  no  pretext  for  leaving  him.  He  therefore 
begged  Pfingsten,  on  his  way  back  to  Saxony,  to  see  Marder- 
felt, to  tell  him  that  arrangements  of  peace  had  been  concluded, 
and  to  urge  him  to  retreat  and  refuse  a  fight,  in  order  to  avoid 
bloodshed.  Pfingsten,  fearing  either  detention  or  suspicion  of 
his  mission,  did  not  take  that  route,  and  sent  Marderfelt  the 
letter  of  Augustus,  which  did  not  reach  him  in  time.  Augus- 
tus, in  addition,  found  the  pretext  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
to  send  word  to  Marderfelt  and  tell  him  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  Swedish  general  refused  to  believe  such  a  statement,  com- 
ing from  his  enemy,  and  a  subsequent  message  of  Augustus  to 
the  same  purpose  was  likewise  treated  with  conteinpt.  Both 
Swedes  and  Poles  desired  a  fight. 

A  battle  finally  took  place  at  Kalisz,  on  October  29,  and 
after  a  three-hours'  conflict  the  Swedes  were  thoroughly  beaten, 
losing  about  3,r>00  men.  The  remainder  surrendered  the  next 
day.  This  was  the  first  great  battle  in  which  the  Pussians  had 
met  the  Swedes  in  the  open  field  and  had  been  victorious. 
Menshikof  had  had  his  revenge  on  Ogilvy. 

Augustus  could  repair  \vhat  had  been  done  in  one  way  only. 
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<  Ml  tlic  i;n^UTi(l  that  hv  liad  lieoii  pt'reoiially  ]>rosent  in  tlie  bat- 
tlf,  lie  <lc'iiiaiulc(l  the  disposition  (»f  the  Swedish  prisoners,  prf»ni- 
ising  to  exfluuiire  them  within  tliree  months  for  the  Rus.-ian 
otlifers  imprisoned  at  Stockliolm,  or  to  return  tliem  to  tlie  lius- 
isiiuis.  !Menshikof  yielded  to  the  threat  of  a  rupture  with  Uus- 
sia,  and  (»nee  Augustus  had  the  prisoners  in  his  hands,  lie  sent 
them  to  Pomerania  on  their  part.le.  lie  himself  went  to  AVar- 
saw,  where  he  assisted  at  the  solemn  Te  Deum  for  the  vic- 
toiy  of  Kalisz,  issued  a  universal  forbidding  the  Poles,  under 
pain  of  tire  and  sword,  to  assist  the  Swedes,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  Charles  a  letter  of  excuses  and  regrets  for  the  hat- 
tie.  A  week  after  his  arrival  at  Warsaw,  Augustus  declared 
to  Tiiiico  Basil  Dolgoriiky,  the  Tsar's  conmiissioner,  that  he 
could  not  leave  Saxony  to  be  ruined,  and  that  he  saw  no  other 
means  of  saving  it  than  by  concluding  a  peace  with  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  giving  up  Polan<l,  but  that  this  would  be  only 
a  .-iibterfuge,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  Swedes  he 
would  laise  an  army  and  act  as  before,  in  common  with  the 
T.-ar.  lly  doing  this  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the 
roli."«h  crown,  or  of  abandt>ning  his  alliance  with  Russia.  Dol- 
goriiky urged  him  not  to  take  this  course,  but  i-ather  to  wait 
until  the  Tsar  arrived,  and  see  what  he  could  devise.  Augus- 
tus said  this  was  impossible  ;  the  Saxon  troops  were  in  such 
straits  that  he  could  not  wait  for  that ;  but  that  if  he  c»»uld 
think  vi  another  ])lan  he  would  adopt  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  King's  name,  asked  Prince  Dol- 
goriiky for  an  obligation  that  the  Tsar  would  pay  150,000 
ducats  in  the  cour.^e  of  six  weeks,  which  Dolgorukv  promised  to 
arrange.  The  next  day,  November  3<>,  after  ordering  his  Court 
to  go  t»»  Cracow, 'Augustus  left  "Warsaw  secretly  in  the  early 
dawn  for  Saxony,  where  he  bad  a  personal  interview  with 
Charles,  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Altranstiidt.  At  the  press- 
ing request  of  Charles,  Le  even  ^v^ote  to  Stanislas,  congratulat- 
ing him  upon  liis  accession.' 

'  Fryxell,   i.;    Lundblad,  I.;    Sarauw ;  Ustridlof,  IV.  xix  ;    Soloviif,  xv. 
Jlerrmaun,  iv. 


LI. 

PATKUL. 

AVe  have  seen  that  the  surrender  of  Patkul  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  Altranstadt,  The  political  career  of 
this  unhappy  man  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  war  ha- 
tween  Charles  and  Peter. 

"We  have  already  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  Patkul  was 
identitied  with  the  early  history  of  the  war,  the  share  he  had 
in  bringing  it  about,  and  in  forming  the  alliance  between 
Augustus  and  Peter.  In  the  battle  on  the  Diina  lie  was  severe- 
ly wounded,  and  was  taken  to  Mitau.  Six  weeks  later,  in 
September,  1701,  Prince  Gregory  Dolgoriiky,  the  Russian  envoy 
at  AVarsaw,  wrote  to  the  Tsar :  '  Patkul  has  hardly  got  well 
from  his  wound,  but  he  has  been  to  see  me,  and  said  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  serve  any  longer  in  Poland,  on  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  King  has  treated  his  allies ;  that  for  a 
time  he  will  live  in  Breslau  and  look  about  to  find  some  place 
to  serve.'  Peter,  who,  like  all  Patkul's  contemporaries,  had  a 
great  opinion  of  his  abilities,  immediately  invited  him  to  enter 
his  service.  This  opportune  offer  M'as  taken  into  consideration, 
and  l^atkul  started  for  Moscow,  where  he  arrived  in  Passion 
AV'eek,  in  1702.  The  Tsar  received  him  kindly,  consulted  with 
lum  on  several  occasions,  and  renewed  his  offers,  which  were 
ultimately  accepted  by  Patkul,  who  then  received  the  rank  of 
privy  councillor,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  lieutenant- 
general.  There  exists  in  the  archives  at  Moscow  a  curious  doc- 
mnent  <^»f  this  period,  written  by  Patkul  in  (xerman,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  in  detail  his  accpiirements,  experience,  and  qualiti- 
cations,  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  marine  affairs,  and  any 
special  acquaintance  Avith  artillery  or  cavalry,  but  asserting  his 
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iliur»»Ui:li  roii)]>otonoc  in  all  rt'latin<;  to  the  infantry,  to  eiigi- 
iK'rrinj,',  matlicniatics,  an'hitL'ctiirt',  untl  the  c'on8trnc*ti(»n  of  fort- 
lespfs.  During  the  three  weeks  which  I'atkul  remained  in 
Moscow,  lie  had  many  inter\iews  and  conversations  with  the 
Tsar  and  with  (iolovin  mi  the  snhject  «if  procuring  foreign 
otticers  for  tlic  army,  and  generally  with  reganl  to  inviting 
foreigners  to  take  service  in  Kussia.  The  famous  manifesto  «>f 
Ajtiil  27,  17<>2,  inviting  foreignei-s  to  settle  in  Russia,  was  is- 
sued on  the  advice  of  Patkul,  and  was  suhmitted  to  him  for  ap- 
prohation.  On  the  same  day,  the  Tsar  commissione<l  him  ti> 
enter  into  various  negotiations  with  the  King  <tf  I'oland,  and  to 
engage  at  his  discretion  foreigners  for  the  llussian  service, 
tixed  his  salai-y  at  1,<mm)  iu  icIi^sthaln'K  a  month,  presented  him 
with  an  estate  of  400  families  of  serfs,  and  liis  portrait  set  in 
diamonds,  valued  at  H.udd  rubles. 

A  few  days  after  the  depai'ture  of  the  Tsar  for  Archangel, 
a  curious  lionour  M'as  paid  to  ratkul.  All  the  Swedish  j)ris- 
oners  were  collected  on  the  great  s<piare  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
thei'e,  in  their  midst,  the  executioner  publicly  burned  all  the 
])am})hlets  and  accusations  whicli  had  been  printed  in  Stock- 
holm against  Patkul.  This  was  in  re])ly  to  a  similar  action  on 
the  pai-t  of  the  Swedish  (iovernment,  which,  four  months  be- 
fore, IkuI  burned  in  Stockholm  various  pamphlets  published  in 
J'atkul's  defence. 

From  that  time  on,  Patkul  was  active  in  the  Tsai"'s  service, 
first  in  Vienna,  negotiating  with  Kaunitz,  and  engaging  such 
njen  as  ( )gilvy,  Ivonne,  and  1 1  uyssen  to  enter  the  Kus>ian  ser- 
vice ;  then  in  the  Ukraine,  negotiating  with  Mazeppa  and  Palei, 
and  hoping  to  arrange  the  border  disputes  1)etween  Pohmd  ami 
Tlussia ;  then  at  the  foimdation  of  St.  Petersburg,  high  in  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  Tsar;  and  then  in  Saxony,  in 
<-ommand  of  the  auxiliary  ti-oops,  and  ]>lamiing,  j)kitting,  and 
countermining,  both  at  Dresden  and  at  JJeilin.  He  was  ever 
on  the  alei't,  ever  active,  ever  ready  with  word  and  pen  wher- 
ever there  seemed  to  him  a  point  to  be  gained  or  an  oppoi- 
tunity  to  be  used,  lie  advised  and  criticised  Matveief  at  the 
Hague,  he  disputed  with  Dolgoriiky  at  Warsaw,  he  directe<l 
Iluyssen  in  his  literary  campaign  to  intluence  public  opinion 
throughout  Eurt>])e.  he  carefully  watched  the  manouvres  of  the 
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Court  of  Berlin,  and  he  gave  personal  counsels  to  King  Au- 
gustus. 

Yet  Patkul  did  not  fultil  the  expectations  of  Peter.  Ilis 
incessant  activity,  his  laborious  intrigues,  his  carefid  reports 
led  to  no  practical  result.  The  great  object  of  his  life  was,  as 
we  know,  to  forward  the  interests  and  preserve  the  privileges 
of  the  Livonian  nobility.  It  was  for  this  that  he  did  his  best  to 
bring  about  the  war.  It  was  for  this  that  he  took  service  first 
with  Poland  and  then  with  Pussia.  It  M'as  therefore  natural 
that  he  should  strain  all  his  influence  with  the  Tsar  to  induce 
him  to  leave  the  Baltic  provinces,  to  unite  his  forces  with  those 
of  Augustus,  and  to  attack  Charles.  His  conduct  was  loyal, 
but  his  personal  views  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  conflicted  with 
those  of  his  new  master.  He  Avas  not  a  Russian,  and,  like 
many  well-educated  foreigners,  looked  on  the  Russians  with 
contempt.  The  Tsar,  in  employing  foreigners,  intended  them 
to  be  teachers  and  instructors,  and  to  serve  as  examples  to  the 
Russians.  He  was  willing  to  put  up  with  an  occasional  mistake 
or  error,  if  his  subjects  gradually  improved.  Patkul's  plan  M'as 
to  officer  the  whole  army  with  foreigners,  leaving  each  general 
free  to  choose  his  subordinates.  In  the  same  way,  as  he  had  a 
contempt  for  Russian  diplomatists,  with  their  inexperience, 
their  ignorance  of  languages,  and  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
society,  he  desired  to  make  himself  a  sort  of  general  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  Tsar  a])road,  i-esiding  at  Dresden  or  the 
Hague — with  a  number  of  secretaries,  residents,  and  charges 
cTaifaircs  under  his  direction.  He  finall}'  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Peter  to  adopt  his  plan  in  part,  and  the  Germans  whom 
he  recommended — Urbich,  Xeuhausen,  and  Yon_der_^XietU 
— ^were  appointed  residents  in  Vienna,  Copenhagen,  and  Ber- 
lin ;  but  while  they  furnished  the  Russian  Government  with 
valuable  and  interesting  reports,  they  were  not  placed  under 
the  supreme  control  of  Patkul.  As  a  diplomatist,  Patkul  did 
not  show  himself  worthy  of  his  reputation.  He  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  interests  of  Russia,  no  sympathy  with  the 
Russians.  He  took  no  broad  views  of  any  subject.  The  whole 
aim  of  his  diplomacy  seemed  to  be  to  obtain  temporary  and 
even  trifling  successes  on  minor  points,  and  to  gain  advantages 
iu  quibbling  and  word-t\\isting.      His  impetuous  temper  and 
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his  prejudices  made  it  ditficult  always  to  trust  wliat  lie  said. 
As  Dulgoniicy  once  said  to  Goloviu  :  '  I  think  you  now  know 
Patkul.  One  must  carefully  examine  not  only  his  words  hut 
even  the  letters  in  them.  If  he  writes  when  he  is  in  ill-hn- 
niour,  he  will  not  even  give  praise  to  God  liimself." 

With  his  temper,  his  helief  in  his  own  powers,  and  liis  con- 
stant interference,  Patkul  made  himself  more  enemies  than 
friends.  lie  quarrelled  with  Golitsyn  at  Vienna,  and  with 
Matvcief  at  the  Hague  ;  Dolgoriiky  at  AVarsaw  refused  to  1)e  in 
connnunication  with  him  ;  the  utficcrs  of  the  Pussian  troops  in 
Saxony  luited  him ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  set  the  Saxon  ministry 
against  him.  Even  King  Augustus  complaini'<l  to  Dolgoruky 
that  Patkul  was  brin<:^in<'  about  misunderstandiiii^s  between  him 
and  the  Tsar  by  his  personal  malice,  and  bitterly  said  :  '  I 
know  Patkul  well,  and  his  Tsarish  ^lajcsty  will  soon  learn  also 
that  Patkul  abandoned  the  service  of  his  own  master  only  for 
his  own  plans  and  profit.' 

In  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  October,  1T<>3,  eleven  Pus- 
sian regiments,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Cossacks,  made  their 
appearance  at  the  head-quarters  of  King  Augustus  in  the  sum- 
mer of  17<>4.  The  Cossacks  weie  under  the  command  of  Daniel 
Apostol,  and  the  Pussians  imder  that  of  Prince  J  )imitri  ( ioh'tsyn, 
wlio  had  distinguished  himself  diplomatically  at  Constantino- 
ple, but  who  had  no  knowledge  of  war,  or  of  the  management  of 
troops.  They  had  taken  two  months  to  march  from  Kief  t<> 
Sokal,  on  the  AV^estern  Bug,  and  so  great  had  been  tlu-  hard- 
ships of  the  march  that  the  Russians  had  been  reduced  in  num- 
ber from  over  'J,UO()  to  under  7,<>"<i  fit  for  service,  and  of  the 
6,000  Cossacks  only  3,000  appeared.  They  were  badly  armed 
and  badly  clothed.  '  The  men,'  wrote  Patkul,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  this  auxiliary  detachment,  'are  so  good  that  nothing 
better  can  be  desired.  They  show  perfect  obedience,  and  mIH- 
ingly  do  all  that  they  are  ordered.  But  it  is  impossible  to  <lo 
anything  with  the  officers,  and  therefore  the  men  govern  them- 
selves.' The  officers,  he  advised,  should  be  inunediately  replaced 
by  Germans.  Patkul  became  at  once  involved  in  trouble  with 
Prince  Golitsyji^,  wlioin  alone  the  ofiicers  were  willing  to  obey, 
and  complained  of  the  harm  that  Golitsyn  was  causing  the 
troops  by  his  stupid  connnissariat  arrangements,  and  his  incon- 
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sisteney.  '  At  one  time  he  takes  on  himself  the  furnishing  of 
all  the  provisions,  at  another  he  suddenly  gives  this  over  to  the 
royal  commissariat.  At  one  time  he  wants  his  soldiers  to  hake 
hread  for  themselves,  at  another  he  suddenly  makes  a  demand 
for  haked  hread,  and  insists  that  it  he  furnished  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.'  "Words  were  scarcely  strong  enough  to  express 
his  opinion  of  the  character,  the  cowardice,  and  the  want  of 
discipline  of  the  Cossacks.  It  must  he  admitted  that  the  lius- 
sianand  Cossack  officers  retaliated  in  like  wise. 

With  nine  of  the  Tlussian  hattalions,  Patkul  undertook  the 
siege  of  Posen,  hut,  after  waiting  a  month  hefore  the  citv  for 
reinforcements  and  making  a  hreach  in  the  walls,  he  M'as  ohliged 
hy  the  order  of  the  King  to  give  up  the  siege  on  the  very  day 
fixed  for  its  storm,  and  retire  into  Saxony.  He  was  joined  hy 
the  renmants  of  four  other  regiments  M^hich,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  General  Gortz,  had  heen  cut  to  pie{;es  hy  the  Swedes 
near  Fraustadt,'  and  M'as  given  quarters  near  Guhen,  in  Lower 
Lusatia.  Here  they  suffered  great  distress.  All  the  resources 
of  the  province  had  been  previously  exhausted  hy  the  Saxon 
troops,  and  Russian  money  was  at  such  a  discount  that  the  in- 
habitants were  unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  the  Saxon  officials 
lefused  to  give  forage  and  provisions.  The  artillery  was  reduced 
to  such  a  state  as  to  be  utterly  useless.  The  men  had  tattered 
uniforms  and  no  shoes,  and  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  German 
officers  who,  out  of  curiosity,  came  to  look  at  them.  Golitsyn, 
in  reporting  the  bad  condition  of  his  men,  threw  constant  blame 
upon  Patkul,  Patkul,  at  the  same  time,  in  writing  to  Golovin, 
said  that  their  state  M'as  a  shame  to  the  Tsar.  They  had  le- 
ceived  no  pay  for  a  long  time,  and  if  matters  Avent  on  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  die  on  the  spot,  or  to 
I'un  away,  become  marauders,  and  fill  the  gallows  and  wheels. 
He,  in  his  turn,  threw  blame  on  Golitsyn,  M-hom  lie  accused 
of  neglect  and  indifference.  For  the  men  themselves  he  liad 
the  highest  praise,  mentioned  with  surprise  that  during  the 
■whole  campaign  no  soldier  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  capital 
punishment,  and  even  began  to  think  that  something  could  be 
made  out  of  the  Russian  officers.    They  at  all  events  knew  what 

'  See  pages  25  and  40. 
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olK'«lion('0  iiK'aiit.  yiiially,  lu'  laiM-tl  lai'i^c  PUins  of  iikuu'V  <>ii 
Ills  own  jK'ixiiial  cri'dit,  reclotlit'd  tlie  troopfj,  PU)»]>]itMl  tlicm 
^vitll  ])n»visiuiis,  and  in  fiirlit  iiiuiith.s'  tiiiu' tlu-ir  ajtpt'arance  was 
N»  alteivd  that  tlie  Saxons  tlieinselves  admitted  tljat  they  ■were, 
ill  ireneral,  sin)erior  to  aiiv  bodv  of  Cienuan  soldiers.  Still  no 
money  came  fi-om  Ku>sia,  and  the  credit  of  Patkid  couM  not 
lrt»Jt  for  ever.  Again  he  wrote  despatch  after  desj)atch  on  the 
condition  of  the  troojts,  accusing  the  Saxon  ministers  of  acting 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  King  in  not  giving  provisions,  and 
in  not  furnishing  better  <juarters.  lie  j)ro]>osed  t(»  tlic  T.-ar  tliat 
as  it  was  impossible  for  tlie  trc»ops  to  return  to  Ku»ia  tliiongh 
Poland,  which  Mas  occupietl  by  the  Swedes,  an  ai-rangenieiit 
migiit  be  made  with  tlie  Kmperor  by  which  they  shoidd  enter 
the  Austrian  service.  Peter  consented  to  tliis  on  tlu-  condition 
that  it  should  be  done  oidy  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and 
that  thev  should  not  serve  for  more  than  one  camj)aign.  To 
clear  himself  of  all  i-esponsibility  in  the  decision  of  this  matter, 
I'atkul  called  a  council  of  M'ar,  and  jtlaced  befoi-e  the  T'ussian 
officers  five  (piestions,  as  to  the  ]>o>sil>ility  of  ivturnijig  to  lius- 
sia  either  through  Prussia  or.Vustria  Mithout  cavalry,  as  to  the 
method  of  obtaining  pi'ovisions,  and  as  t(j  the  safest  route. 
At  a  second  rouncil,  he  asked  whether  the  present  (puirters  were 
possible  for  another  winter,  and  whethci'  the  tro(»ps  had  pro- 
visions and  money,  stating  at  the  same  time  that,  in  case  of  the 
imj»ossibility  of  inairhing  through  Poland,  the  Tsar  would  place 
them  in  the  service  of  another  state.  The  unanimous  reply 
was  that  it  was  impossilile  to  stay  there  or  go  through  Poland, 
and  that  they  were  ready  t<»  serve  wherever  the  Tsar  ordered. 
AVith  this  Patkul  proceeded  to  Drestlen.  and  made  a  treaty  with 
Count  Stratmann,  the  imperial  envoy,  by  which  the  troo])s 
were  to  be  taken  into  the  imperial  service  for  a  year,  on  ad- 
vantageous conditions.  Several  secret  articles  ]>rovidctl  guar- 
antees for  Saxfmy  and  for  Augustus. 

Patkul  had  long  been  oimoxious  t(»  the  Sax(»n  ministers. 
]le  had  exposed  their  double  dealing,  and  had  been  unsjiaring 
in  his  denunciations  of  them,  lx>th  in  his  official  reports  and  in 
liis  private  letters  to  his  friends.  He  had  criticised  the  acts 
and  ])olicy  of  .\ugustus  in  his  desjtatches  to  the  Tsar,  for  which 
he  had  been  called  to  account  bv  the  Kinir  himself,  and  shoi'tiv 
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before,  when  on  a  special  mission  to  Berlin,  had  discussed  at 
length  their  conduct  of  affairs  in  Saxony.  He  thought  he 
had  discovered  that  the  chief  reason  of  the  vacillation  of  the 
Court  of  Prussia  was  want  of  faith  in  Augustus,  and  had  de- 
fended that  monarch  at  the  expense  of  liis  ministers,  and  had 
promised  that  the  Tsar  would  do  his  best  to  have  them  removed. 
If  Patkul  really  saw  no  more  into  the  motives  which  guided 
Prussian  policy  at  that  time  than  his  despatches  show,  he  was 
short-sighted  ;  if  he  did,  lie  allowed  his  feelings  of  hostility  and 
revenge  to  get  tlie  better  of  his  judgment.  However  that  may 
be,  what  he  had  told  and  done  came  back  to  Dresden,  and  made 
his  enemies  still  more  bitter.  Even  the  marriage  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  contracting  with  Madame  von  Einsiedel,  the 
rich  widow  of  a  Saxon  magnate,  and  lady  of  honour  to  the 
Electress  Dowager,  was  made  an  accusation  against  him.'  The 
opportunity  offered  for  revenge  was  too  good  to  be  missed. 
The  Saxon  ministry,  although  tliey  had  received  notice  of  every 
stage  of  the  negotiations  from  Patkul  himself,  affected  surprise 
and  horror  at  this  injury  to  the  King's  interests,  this  insult  to 
his  dignity,  and  on  the  proposition  of  General  Schidenburg, 
Patkul's  bitterest  enemy,  arrested  him  at  night  in  his  own 
house,  on  his  return  from  his  betrothal,  and  conveyed  him  to 
the  castle  of  Sonnenstein,  near  Pirna.  His  letters  and  papers 
were  all  seized,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  allowed  no  com- 
munication with  any  one.  Even  Damnitz,  who  had  l)een  sent 
by  Augustus  with  a  verbal  message  from  the  Tsar,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  him  alone.  The  arrest  of  a  foreign  minister  in 
the  discharge  of  his  functions  created  a  great  sensation,  not  only 
in  Dresden,  but  everywhere  on  the  Continent.  The  Danish, 
Prussian,  and  Austrian  envoys  protested,  and  some  of  them 
withdrew  from  the  capital,  on  the  ground  that  they  M'ere  no 
longer  safe.  Prince  Golitsyn,  in  command  of  the  troops,  al- 
though personally  hostile  to  Patkul,  also  wrote  a  strong  protest, 
and  demanded  his  immediate  release,  putting  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  great  loss  to  which  the  Tsar  would  be  exposed  by  the 
protest  of  all  the  bills  of  exchange  of  Patkul,  who  had  sole 

'  He  had  bought  an  estate  in  Switzerland,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days,  having  resolved  to  retire  from  the  annoyances  of  his  political 
life.  .  , 
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cliarj^o  ot  the  linanccs  of  the  tnjops.  The  Saxon  miui.^trijj 
alU'j^ed  ill  excuse  that  they  had  arrested  Patkul,  not  as  a  foreign 
minister,  l)iit  as  a  military  otficier  luider  tlie  coniinan<l  of  the 
tielil-niarshal,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  King  hy  the  transfer  of  the  troops.  Augustus  a}*- 
]>eared  personally  well  (lis]>osed,  and  accused  Patkul  of  nothing 
more  than  i>f  his  violent  temper,  saying  :  ''  It  is  always  a  pity  that 
the  man  is  so  fearfully  vehement.  Tie  has  uncommon  under- 
standing, great  rfjxfci'/r,  and  is  extremely  good  for  all  sorts  of 
affairs;  hut  M'lien  lie  hecomes  wild,  tliere  is  nothin<r  to  })e  done 
with  him.'  Uut  he  refused  to  interfere  with  the  acts  of  his 
ministers,  an<l  Szembek  was  sent  to  the  Tsar  at  (rnxhio,  M'ith  a 
long  and  laboured  explanation  and  defence  of  the  act,  an<l  with 
many  complaints  of  Patkul's  quarrelsome  disposition,  hut  with 
no  other  grave  accusation.  Peter,  although  he  maintained  that 
I'atkid  siiould  have  waited  for  another  oi-der  before  concluding 
that  the  e.xtreme  necessity  had  arrived  for  turning  the  troops 
over  to  Austria,  yet  demanded  that  the  prisoner  should  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  him,  with  all  his  papers  untouched  ;  insisted 
that  his  envoy  was  reSi^onsible  to  liim  alone,  and  promised  to 
make  a  close  investigation  into  the  whole  affair.  There  Mx*re 
excuses  and  delays.  The  Swedes  were  then  at  Grodno,  and  the 
Saxon  ministers  knew  that  Peter  would  be  obliged  to  content 
liimself  with  protests.  And  so  it  was.  The  numerous  demands 
of  the  Tsar  were  not  complied  with,  and  Patkul  renuiined  a 
prisoner,  first  at  Sonnenstein,  and  then  at  Konigstein. 
""^  It  was  indeed  difficult  for  the  Tsar  to  do  anything  in  the 
] natter,  except  to  protest  and  to  ask  the  aid  of  foreign  powers, 
as  he  did  without  effect.  lie  was  already  at  war  Avith  Charles, 
and  if  this  had  brought  about  a  breach  between  liim  and  Au- 
gustus, the  Saxons  would  have  been  only  too  j)leased,  as  it  would 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Sweden.  lender  such 
circumstances,  there  is  no  penalty  for  a  breach  of  international 
law.  It  is  judged  only  before  the  tribunals  of  conscience,  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  history.  Charles  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  what  the  verdict  of  history  would  be  on  his  other  exploits 
to  think  of  what  might  be  said  of  his  treatment  of  Patkul, 
and  Augustus  was  already  hardened  to  1»reaches  «.»f  international 
law.     Had  he  not  broken  the  neutrality  of  Austria  i     Had  he 
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not  seized  the  princes  Sobieski  ■witliont  liarni  to  liimself  ?  Had 
lie  not  arrested  the  Frencli  minister,  the  Marquis  du  Heron,  for 
correspondence  Avith  Charles,  imprisoned  him,  and  sent  liim  out 
of  the  country,  and  yet  Louis  XIY.  liad  not  stirred  a  finger  ? 
Xevertheless,  it  is  hut  fair  to  say  that  Augustus  did  show  some 
twinges  of  conscience  with  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Patkul. 
He  hesitated  and  delayed  a  long  time  about  performing  this 
article  of  the  treaty,  and  did  so  at  last  only  under  great  pressure. 
It  is  reported  that  eyeu  then  he  sent  word  priyatelj  to  the  com- 
mander of  Konigstein  to  allow  Patkul  to  escape,  and  that  the 
flight  of  the  prisoner  was  only  preyented  by  the  ayarice  of  the 
commandant,  who,  knowing  that  Patkul  was  rich,  insisted  on  a 
lieayy  bribe,  and  that  the  time  for  escape  was  spent  in  discussion 
of  the  amount.  The  truth  of  this  story  has  been  doubted  by 
later  historians  ;  at  all  eyents  it  is  characteristic  of  Augustus. 

Patkul  was  finally  delivered  to  General  Meyerfeld  on  April 
IS,  1707,  and,  on  October  10,  he  was  executed  at  Kasimierz, 
not  far  from  Posen.  His  courage  gaye  way  when  he  saw  the 
wheel,  and  he  ahnost  fainted.  The  executioner,  a  peasant  from 
the  neighbourhood,  gaye  him  fourteen  or  fifteen  blows  on  the 
l)ack,  during  which  he  screamed  and  groaned  greatly,  and  called 
on  God  and  Christ.  After  receiving  two  blows  on  tlie  breast  he 
cried  out  no  longer,  but  merely  murnuired,  '  Take  my  head  off,' 
crawled  along  the  scaffold,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 
The  inexperienced  executioner  gave  him  four  blows  before  he 
seyei-ed  his  neck.     The  body  was  then  exposed  on  the  wheel. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Avhen  Augustus  was  again  on  his 
throne,  he  sent  some  officers  to  Kasimierz  to  find  the  body  of 
Patkul,  and  to  erect  a  monument  over  it.  But  no  traces  of  it 
could  then  be  found. 

The  contract  between  Patkul  and  Stratmann  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  troops  to  the  Emperor  was  not  carried  out,  but  they 
were  nevertheless  not  surrendered  to  the  Swedes  on  the  arrival 
of  Charles.  They  succeeded  in  marching  back  to  Russia 
through  Silesia.' 

'  Solovief,  XV.;  Ustrialof,  IV.  vi.  xvi.;  Wemich.  Patkul;  Sjogren, 
P((tknl ;  BernouUli,  PatkuPs  BericJiie,  Berlin,  1792-7  ;  Hagen,  NacJii-icJit  roii 
der  IliiiricMnufj  J.  II.  v.  Patkul,  Gottingen,  1783;  Ustrialof,  Death  of  Pat- 
kul in  Russian  Messewjer  (Russian)  18G7 ;  Herrmann.  Geschichte  des  Rus- 
siscJien  Staates,  iv. 
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A  YEAR  OF  DirLOMACy.— 17(17. 

TiiK  year  17i'7  was  cliii'tl}'  ifiveii  up  to  diploiuacy.  ( )f 
such  diplomacy  there  were  tw(j  centres:  one  iu  I'uland.  ^\lu'|•l• 
Peter  as  yet  was  weaviiii;  plots,  and  sendin*^  his  agents  t«>  every 
Court  of  Kurope  to  ol)tain  peace,  to  get  allies,  or  to  enibn>il  his 
rival  in  future  (juarrels ;  the  other  in  Saxony,  \vhere  princes  and 
ainl)assadors  were  thronging  for  a  sight  of  the  victorious  (,'harles, 
and  were  suing  for  his  friendship,  or  endeavouring  to  appease 
liis  wrath.  Not  only  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  but  llakoczy  and 
the  rebels  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  sought  liis  assistance 
against  Austria,  Many  (Tcrnians,  on  the  other  hand,  including 
Leibnitz,  either  from  a  feeling  of  Protestant  sympathy  or  from 
a  real  love  of  humanity  and  freedom,  had  convinced  themselves 
that  the  (Tovernment  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  menace  to  civilisa- 
tion and  to  ])r(tgress,  and  urged  Charles  to  become  the  cham- 
]iion  of  religious  freedom  against  France,  as  his  predecessor, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  been  against  Austria.  Put  the  ex- 
ample of  Ciustavus  Adol})hus  and  the  Thirty  Years'  "War  was 
urged  also  by  France.  Louis  XIV.  ]Moposed  a  French  alli- 
ance, the  junction  of  the  armies  of  Charles  and  of  Marshal 
Villars,  and  the  subsecpient  partition  of  CTcrmany.  These 
views  were  skilfully  urged  by  French  envoys,  and  were  suj»- 
ported  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  bribes  and  presents.  All 
this,  however,  was  without  result.  Charles  remained  tirm  in 
his  resolution  not  to  interfere,  though  serious  misunderstand- 
ings arose  between  him  and  the  Emperor,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  allies  had  to  be  brought  into  play  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  on  A'ienna.  The  causes  <»f  dispute 
were  not  serious,  but  each  of  them  e.xcited  the  iutlannuable 
mind  of   Charles,  and    each   contirmed   him  in   his  ol>stinacv. 
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The  weightiest  <;»f  tlieni  were  the  attacks  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment on  tlie  privileges  confirnied  to  the  Protestants  hy 
treaties,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  to 
whom  the  King  had  rashly  given  his  word  on  passing  the  Oder. 
The  views  of  Charles  on  this  subject  were  so  strong  that,  at  the 
end  of  1706,  a  report  was  in  circulation  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  demand  henceforth  the  election  of  a  Protestant  and 
a  Catholic  Emperor  alternately.  The  other  difficulties  were 
of  a  more  trifling  nature.  Some  Swedish  recruitmg  sergeants 
had  been  mobbed  in  Breslau,  and  one  had  been  killed.  For 
this,  Charles  demanded  Satisfaction.  The  rich  Austrian  eham- 
berlaiii.  Count  Zabor,  had  quarrelled  with  Stralilenheim,  the 
Swedish  minister-  at  Yienna,  and  had  dared  to  express  himself 
contemptuously  of  King  Stanislas.  Then  there  was  a  dispute 
about  the  secularised  bishopric  of  Eutin,  which  was  another 
phase  of  the  quarrel  between  Holstein-Gottorp  and  Denmark  ; 
and,  finallt,  the  Austrians  were  accused  of  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality because  they  had  assisted  the  Pussians  to  escape  after 
the  battle  of  Fraustadt.  Prussia,  on  Charles's  demand,  had 
punished  Colonel  Schlund  for  giving  the  Tsar  advice  on  the 
improvement  of  his  artillery,  and  had  proscribed  the  theolo- 
gian Dippel  for  a  pamphlet  criticising  tlie  Swedish  decrees 
against  the  Pietists  ;  but  the  Emperor  could  not  bring  himself 
to  be  thus  submissive.  The  breach  between  him  and  Charles 
widened  daily,  and  the  French  lost  no  opportunity  of  increasing 
it. 

As  an  attack  upon  Austria  by  Charles  M^ould  have  practically 
aided  France,  and  would  have  necessitated  the  recall  of  the 
Imperial  troops,  the  Dulce  of  Marlborough,  who  had  already 
been  successfid  as  a  negotiator,  urged  by  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over and  others  of  the  allies,  went  to  Saxony  with  an  autograph 
letter  from  Queen  Anne — '  not  from  her  chancery,  but  from  her 
heart ' — as  she  phrased  it.  Charles  accepted  Marlborough's  com- 
pliments, but  made  none  in  reply.  Xeither  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  other,  though  Marlborough  preferred  Charles 
to  Augustus  or  Stanislas,  both  of  whom  he  had  the  fortune  to 
meet.  Marlborough  made  no  formal  propositions.  He  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  real  feelings  of 
the  King,  suggested  to  Piper  the  possibility  of  mediation  in  the 
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cast*  of  tli«>  Kntiii  l>islio|)i-i(',  ]>r<)(laiiiu'(l  tlio  warmest  Fvmpathy 
with  till!  I'rctte.stants  of  (icnnany,  aiul  full  a<^reenieut  with  the 
Kiiiir  oil  this  point,  but  C'.\])ivsi;c'cl  tljc  wish  of  liis  (^ueen  that 
tlie  flaims  of  the  Sik'siau  Protestaiits  against  the  Emperor 
."-liouM  Hot  he  jtressiMl  until  after  the  termiiuitioii  of  the  war 
with  France,  when  hoth  Ijiglaiid  and  Holland  would  support 
tliem.  Althouixh  the  relations  of  King  Chai'les  to  the  Kmj)eror 
gave  the  allies  great  anxiety  dm-ing  the  whole  of  the  sunniier, 
the  vexatious  questions  Mere  finally  arranged.  An  indemnity 
was  paid  to  the  widow  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  killed  in 
Ureslau  ;  satisfaction  was  given  for  the  conduct  of  Count  Za- 
hor;  an<l  the  affair  of  the  Eutin  hi.-hopi-ic  was  settled  by  the 
l>aiii>-li  Prince  Charles,  who  had  Ijeen  su}>}torte<l  by  Au>tria, 
gi\  ii!g  up  his  claims  in  return  for  a  pension  from  Holland  and 
England.  The  JSilesian  business  was  more  dilliciih.  Charles 
Would  not  desist  from  his  demands  ;  the  Kmpenu'  refused  to 
grant  them  ;  and  England  and  Holland  lefused  to  guarantee 
tiie  i'eace  of  Altranstiidt  until  Charles  should  become  recon- 
ciled with  the  Em])eror.  Tilings  went  so  far  that  the  King, 
who  had  already  prevented  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  taking 
}>art  in  the  siege  of  Toulon  by  threatening  to  invade  his  do- 
minions, finally  said  to  l*iper  :  'I  have  already,  out  of  polite- 
ness, waited  too  long  for  the  final  explanation  of  the  Emperor  ; 
therefore,  1  have  resolved  to  nuirch  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 
Neither  Piper  jior  Cedcrhjelm  could  move  him,  though  they 
talked  with  him  till  midnight.  Sleep  brought  t>tlier  counsels, 
and  the  next  day  the  King  was  more  yielding.  All  sides  took 
advantage  f»f  this  disposition  :  the  Austrians  signed  the  condi- 
tions which  Charles  demanded  for  the  Silesian  Protestants; 
an<l  England  and  Holland,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Jiussia. 
consented  to  guarantee  the  Peace  of  Altranstiidt. 

In  Decendjcr,  170»»,  Peter  left  St.  Petersburg  for  ^Moscow, 
inteiuling  to  keep  the  Christmas  holidays  there,  as  in  former 
years.  Put  at  Xarva  he  was  met  by  a  courier  from  !Menshikof 
with  the  ]iews  of  the  treaty  of  Altranstiidt  and  of  the  dei^irture 
<»f  Augustus  for  Saxony.  Instead  of  going  to  Moscow,  he  went 
sti'aight  to  Volynia,  where  his  army  was  in  winter  quarters, 
and  passed  more  than  fom*  months  at  Zolkiew,  near  Lemberg, 
'in  order  to  keep  on  his  side  the   Pe]»ulilic,  which   remained 
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without  a  head,  as  the  peace  was  made  without  its  knowledge.' 
Besides  Menshikof,  he  had  with  him  there  Sheremetief  and 
llepnin,  Prince  Gregory  Dolgoruky,  and  the  hetman  Mazeppa. 
Even  his  son,  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis,  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  came  on  from  Moscow  and  stayed  till  the  middle  of 
May.  One  of  his  most  trusted  advisers  was  wanting — Count ' 
Theodore  Golovin,  who  had  died  four  months  before,  of 
fever,  at  Glukhof,  while  hastening  from  Moscow  to  meet  the 
Tsar  at  Kief.  His  body,  which  had  been  taken  to  Mos- 
cow, still  lay  unburied  in  the  church,  because  Peter  insisted  on 
accompanying  it  to  the  grave.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  March  that,  seeing  no  chance  of  his  speedy  return,  the  Tsar 
gave  the  order  for  the  funeral.  Golovin  was  one  of  the  old  ad- 
herents of  Peter's  family,  who  was  loved  not  only  as  a  friend, 
but  trusted  in  the  conduct  of  business.  Enjoying  the  confidence 
of  the  Tsar  Alexis,  he  had  watched  over  Peter's  boyhood  until, 
in  1686,  he  was  sent  by  Sophia  on  an  important  mission  to 
Siberia,  where,  in  1689,  he  concluded  the  first  treaty  with 
China — the  unfortunate  Treaty  of  Xertchinsk — of  which  we 
shall  speak  more  at  length  in  another  place. 

The  title  of  Admiral  passed  to  Apraxin ;  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  entrusted  to  the  Chamberlain  Gabriel 
Ivanovitch  Golofkin.  Twelve  years  older  than  the  Tsar,  and 
connected  with  his  family  through  the  Xaryshkins,  Golofkin 
had  passed  his  life  in  the  intimacj'  of  Peter,  and  had  accom- 
panied him  in  many  of  his  expeditions.  lie  had  remained  at 
Moscow  during  Peter's  journey  to  the  West,  but  had  written 
him  familiar  and  jesting  letters.  During  the  war,  he  had  been 
charged  with  important  duties,  and  had  kept  up  his  correspond- 
ence in  the  same  vein,  occasionally  too  coarse  to  translate. 
Golofkin  soon  received  the  title  of  Count  from  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Tsar,  and 
after  the  Ijattle  of  Poltava  he  was  created  Chancellor. 

The  most  important  man  in  the  Foreign  Office,  however, 
was.  Peter  Shafirof — a  personage  of  a  different  sort.  The  sou 
of  a  poor  Polish  Jew  employed  as  a  translator,  he  had  been  ap- 


'  He  was  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  on  November  10,  1701. 
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]«ri'ntice(l  to  a  tradesman,  and  had  liecn  f<jun<l  hy  Peter  in  one 
«.it  Ids  Nvanilerint;;s  ab(»ut  Musetnv.  The  Tsar  was  strnck  hy  his 
<|inckness  and  his  knowledge  of  hui<;uages,  took  him  into  his 
service,  and  rapidly  pi'omot('<l  him.  Shafir<»f  ;iecomp;inie<l  iV'ter 
in  his  journey  abroad  and  during  his  earlier  campaigns  against 
the  Swedes,  was  made  privy  secretary  in  17(>4,  became  director 
of  the  Foreign  <^)fHce  in  the  autumn  of  1T0<I,  was  promote<l  t<» 
be  vice-chancellor  in  17<>'.*,  and  in  the  following  year  was  createil 
the  first  Russian  baron.  He  occupies,  henceforth,  a  pi-onunciit 
]'lace  in  the  histoi-y  of  Peter's  reign. 

A  diet  of  the  confe<k'rates  of  Sandomir  wa>  in  se.->ioii  at 
Lemberg,  a  dozen  miles  fr<>m  the  Tsar's  headtpiarters,  but  its 
mend>crs  were  too  wa\'ering  in  nnnd  to  know  what  to  do.  .\s 
Peter  wrote  to  Apra.xin  :  *■  Here  eveiy thing  is  as  new  beer,  and 
we  don't  yet  know  what  it  will  be  liki'.' 

]\Ieanwhile,  as  the  Tsar  was  left  -without  allies,  he  resolved 
to  ascertain  whether  Charles  was  ready  for  peace.  Colonel 
Morel  de  Carriere,  a  French  officer  in  the  llussian  service,  was 
sent  to  Pesenval,  the  French  Minister  to  the  Swedisli  Court, 
with  propositions,  in  Peter's  own  handwriting,  of  which  the 
substance  was  that  he  would  l)e  ready  to  cede  Dorpat ;  if  this 
were  not  enough,  he  Mould  pay  a  money  compensation  for 
Narva;  or,  if  peace  were  impossible  otherwise,  he  would  yield 
-Narva,  but  nothing  more.  Similar  propositions  were  made 
through  the  wife  of  the  Crown  Iletman  Sieniawski — a  daughter 
of  the  Crown  Mai-shal  Lubomirski — to  the  Yoievode  Jablonow- 
ski,  the  uncle  of  King  Stanislas,  who  had  great  influence  at  the 
Swedish  head-quarters.  The  same  offer  was  also  made  through 
I  )asalleurs,  the  French  ^Minister  with  Prince  liakoczy,  and  then 
a  promise  was  given  that  the  llussian  troops  would  be  put  at 
the  disposition  of  Louis  XIV.  in  case  liis  mediation  Avere  suc- 
cessful. These  overtures  were  all  fruitless.  Charles  put  oft' 
l>esenval  \mder  various  pretexts  before  refusing  outright.  At 
first  it  was  thought  the  Tsar  was  not  in  earnest,  or  he  woultl 
not  excite  Poland  against  Stanislas,  and  that  he  wished  only  to 
have  the  air  of  being  inclined  to  peace.  In  June,  Charles  re- 
plied to  IJesenval's  persistent  ajuilications  that  he  shoidd  not 
believe  the  Tsar  until  he  had  his  j)ropositions  in  writing,  as  he 
could  not  trust  his  word,  and  the  title  of  Prince  of  Ingria  given 
Vol.  II.— 5 
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to  Mensliikof  showed  that  the  Tsar  had  no  tlionght  of  peace  ; 
M-hen  coinpeusation  was  broached,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
bargam  away  his  subjects  for  money.  In  August,  he  said  that 
he  could  do  nothing  until  he  went  back  to  Poland  ;  that  then 
woidd  be  time  enough  to  give  passes  to  the  Tsar's  plenipotenti- 
aries. In  October,  when  the  Tsar  offered  to  give  up  everything 
except  Xoteborg,  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
each  side  of  the  Neva,  Charles  replied  :  '  I  will  sacrifice  the  last 
Swedish  soldier  rather  than  cede  Noteborg.' 

This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Peter,  but  others,  like  Piper 
and  Stanislas,  still  tried  to  dissuade  Charles  from  the  invasion 
of  Russia,  and  urged  him  to  make  peace,  now  that  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  fame.  To  Piper  the  King  said  that  he  knew 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  that  the  moment  he  was  back 
in  Sweden  the  Tsar  would  overturn  Stanislas,  and  put  An* 
gustus  or  Pakoczy  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  To  others  he  said 
he  was  willing  to  make  peace,  but  in  '  Saxon  style.'  To  Stan« 
islas,  who  complained  of  the  miseiy  of  his  subjects,  and  almost 
regretted  having  accepted  the  crown,  Charles  said :  '  The  Tsar 
is  not  yet  humiliated  enough  to  accept  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  I  intend  to  prescribe.'  Later  in  the  autumn  he  replied 
to  the  renewed  entreaties  of  Stanislas  :  '  Poland  will  never  have 
quiet  as  long  as  she  has  for  a  neighbour  this  unjust  Tsar,  who 
begins  a  war  wdthout  any  good  cause  for  it.  It  will  be  needful 
first  for  me  to  march  thither  and  depose  him  also.'  Charles 
talked  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  things  in  llussia,  of  can- 
celling the  unpopular  reforms,  and  of  abolishing  the  regular 
army  and  bringing  back  the  Streltsi ;  and  so  sure  was  he  of  suc- 
cess, that  on  taking  leave  of  Stanislas,  on  the  eve  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  said :  '  I  hope  Prince  Sobieski  will  always  remain 
faithful  to  us.  Does  your  Majesty  not  think  that  he  would 
make  an  excellent  Tsar  of  Russia  ? ' 

In  seeking  for  aid  and  counsel,  the  Tsai"  naturally  turned 
first  to  England.  Already,  in  1705,  AVhitworth,  the  English 
minister,  on  arriving  in  Moscow,  had  expressed  the  willingness 
of  Queen  Anne  to  mediate  between  Russia,  Poland,  and  Sweden, 
but  added  that  anything  the  Queen  could  do  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  For  that 
reason  he  had  on  his  way  to  Russia  passed  by  Silesia  and  Dan- 
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/i«X,  ;iii(l  wliat  ]\o  luul  scon  ami  licaid  tluTc  liad  (^oiivijicfd  liim 
that  King  ("harlos  was  «lisiiicliiiL'<l  to  peace;  he  therefore  cuuhl 
make  no  definite  proposition.  At  the  end  <»f  170(1,  Matveief, 
tiie  Un.^sian  niinistei-  in  Holland,  was  ordered  to  |^^i  to  Lon<lon, 
•as  this  was  now  the  main  stroni:h<»ld  of  the  grand  alliance.' 
lie  was  instructed  to  say  that  if  tlu^  promise  of  the  (^ueen, 
given  through  AVhitworth,  should  he  carried  out,  the  Tsar,  out 
of  gratitu<le,  would  be  ivady  to  join  in  the  grand  alliance  against 
France;  and  that  even  if  the  Swedes  were  unwilling  t()  come 
to  terms,  the  united  powers  could  put  down  Itoth  Fi-ance  an<l 
Sweden.  The  Tsar  left  the  terms  of  peace  entirely  to  the 
<^Mieen,  with  the  sole  condition  that  he  should  not  he  oMigLMl  to 
give  up  those  herc(litary  j)ossessions  which  he  had  ivcoiKpiered, 
th<»ugh  he  wouhl  make  great  concessions  on  other  jjoints.  ^lat- 
veief  was  ordered  to  lay  stress  upon  the  advantages  to  England 
of  a  llussian  alliance  and  of  a  liussian  port  in  the  TIaltic,  since 
with  such  a  port  liussian  goods,  and  especially  luival  stores  and 
materials,  could  easily  be  brought  to  Kngland  seveial  times  a  year, 
antl  to  express  the  willingness  (»f  the  Tsar  to  sign  a  commei-cial 
treaty.  To  one  paragraph  in  his  instructions,  that  if  necessary  lu; 
might  assure  the  English  (T<^>vernnient  that  llussia  had  no  inten- 
tion (»f  having  a  large  fleet  of  war  vessels  on  the  l>altic,  the  Tsar 
made  an  autograph  note  :  *  This  is  very  well,  but  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  mention  prematurely  the  number  of  vessels.'  Shouhl 
negotiations  be  likely  to  fail,  he  was  to  seek  for  means  to  in- 
fluence Marlborough,  (tiululphin,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Northern  Department,  and  could  even  promise  them  large 
presents,  but  he  was  t(^  act  cautiously  and  economically  in  this 
res]>ect.  Here  Peter  added  another  note:  '  I  do  not  think  that 
Marlborough  can  be  bought,  because  he  is  so  enormously  lich. 
However,  you  can  j)romise  him  about  :ioo,ooo,  or  niore.' 

Matveief  arrived  in  London  in  ^fay,  17<'7,  and  was  at  first 
l>leasetl  with  the  agreeable  manner  of  the  English  officials,  but 
he  speedily  encountered  difficulties.  Some  of  these  aro,-e  from 
the  constitution  of  P^ngland,  an<l  ^[atveief  had  trouble  in  e\- 
]>laining  to  liis  superiors  the  differences  between  AVhigs  an<l 
Tories,  between  the  partisans  of  the  (^ueen  and  those  of  Han- 
over. He  was  especially  annoyed  that  the  merchants,  in  spit*; 
of  their  atlvantaL'cous  traiic  with  Ku»ia,  were  unwillinix  bv  their 
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representations  to  help  on  his  demands,  lie  made  a  journey  to 
Windsor  expressly  to  expedite  his  negotiations,  but  the  only 
answer  was  that  there  Avas  no  time  to  consider  his  propositions. 
Finally,  Ilarley,  in  a  friendly  conversation,  explained  to  him 
that  discussion  M-as  postponed  because  the  Queen,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  Russia,  with  which 
it  had  an  advantageous  trade,  nor  with  Sweden,  since  King 
Charles  had  declared  that  he  would  do  nothino;  against  Austria. 
As  Matveief  could  not  be  kept  much  longer  without  a  formal 
answer  of  some  sort.  Queen  Anne  gave  him  an  audience  in 
September,  and  said  that  she  was  ready  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Tsar ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Ilarley  called  on 
him  and  talked  over  the  terms  of  the  answer  of  the  Queen  to 
the  Tsar.  In  this  letter,  the  Queen  said  that  she  waited  only 
for  the  consent  of  Holland  to  state  on  what  terms  the  alliance 
could  be  made,  and  that  she  was  then  ready  to  make  a  special 
commercial  treaty.  Ilarley  confided  to  Matveief,  in  the  greatest 
secrecy,  that  the  English  Government  had  promised  money  to 
the  Swedish  ministers  to  save  Patkul  from  execution  ;  'but,'  he 
added,  '  that  is  a  private  affair ;  publicly,  the  Queen  cannot  in- 
terfere, but  still  I  think  Patkul's  life  will  be  saved.'  Marl- 
borough wrote  to  Matveief  that  he  was  using  all  his  influence 
in  Holland  to  persuade  the  States-General  to  agree  to  the 
entrance  of  Ilussia  into  the  grand  alliance,  but  Matveief  did  m.'t 
trust  much  to  these  assurances,  and  wrote  to  Van  der  Burg,  his 
agent  at  the  Hague,  to  find  out  whether  Marlborough  was  act- 
ing according  to  his  promises,  or  whether  he  had  '  honey  on  his 
tongue  and  gall  in  his  heart.'  Two  months  passed  without 
answer  from  Holland,  and  the  English  ministers  said  they  must 
wait  till  Marlborough  returned.  '  The  Ministry  here,'  wrote 
Matveief  to  Golof kin,  '  is  more  subtle  than  the  French  even  in 
jiiusse  and  intrigue  ;  their  smooth  and  pi*ofitless  speeches  bi-ing 
us  nothing  Ijut  loss  of  time.'  Marlborough  came  to  London 
about  the  middle  of  November,  visited  Matveief  the  next  even- 
ing, and  talked  a  long  time  alone  withhini.  He  recounted  in 
detail  his  efforts  in  Holland,  but  brought  up  many  difficulties. 
Matveief  finally  asked  the  Duke  to  say  plainly,  as  an  honest 
man,  without  sweet  promises,  whether  the  Tsar  could  hope  for 
anything  or  not.    Marll)orough,  in  reply,  was  profuse  in  pro- 
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ifssioii.'^  aiiW  |ti-<>iiiisfs,  :iii«l  with  these  Matveiof  li:l<l  to  be  coii- 
Iciit.' 

Ihiy.-M'ii,  PeterH  secret  agent,  had  some  relations  with  .Mail- 
lioi-oiigh  oil  the  Coiitiiieiit,  and,  acconlinjj:;  to  his  rei»ort,  tlie 
Duke  dechiivtl  that  lie  would  he  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
Tsar,  provided  he  were  given  a  jirincipality  in  Kn>sia.  When 
<iolut"l<in  referred  this  to  Peter,  he  replied:  'Answer  lluy>seu 
that  if  .Mai-ll)orougli  wishes  a  Russian  principality  he  can  prom- 
ise hiia  one  of  three,  whichevei-  he  wishes — Kief,  Vladimir,  or 
Siberia;  and  he  can  prunnse  him  also  that,  if  he  persuades  the 
<^>ueen  to  make  a  goud  peace  for  us  with  the  Swedes,  he  shall 
receive,  as  the  revenues  of  his  principality^  50,OUO  ducats  for 
every  year  of  his  life,  in  addition  to  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  a  ruhy  as  lai'ge  as  any  in  Euro})e.'  The  negotiations  with 
Marlborough  did  not  proceed  further.  ?S'o  mediation  was  pos- 
sible so  long  as  Peter  refused  to  give  up  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Charles  refused  to  make  peace  Avithout  it. 

Keference  has  been  made  to' the  offers  for  the  intervention 
of  hituis  XIV.  In  Prussia,  Iznuiilof  made  e<pially  fruitless 
efforts  for  mediation,  or  at  least  for  a  declaration  of  neutrality, 
and  promised  Count  Warteid)erg  l<i<>,<Mi(i  ducats  for  his  effective 
assistance.  Dorpat  and  Narva  were  offered  to  Denmark  as  an 
inducement  to  declare  war  once  more  against  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  Pebruaiy,  17<i7,  the  Polish  Diet  at  Pemberg 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Tsar  with  the  demand  that  those  ]>art8 
of  the  Ukraine  west  of  the  Dnieper — the  district  of  I>iela- 
Tserkof  (Uiala-Cerkiew^ — which  had  been  seized  upon  by  the 
Cossack  Palei,  should  be  at   once  restored  to    the    llepublic. 

'  Matveief  appears  to  have  had  some  talk  with  Marlborongh  even  before 
l>roceediug  to  London  ;  for  Marlborough  in  a  letter  to  (Jodolphin,  dated  the 
Hague,  April  ./„,  1707,  says  :  "  The  ambassador  of  Muscovy  has  been  with  me, 
and  made  many  expressions  of  the  great  esteem  his  master  has  for  Her 
Majesty;  that  lie  would  do  everything  to  merit  her  friendship;  and,  as  u 
mark  of  it,  he  had  resolved  to  send  his  only  son  into  England ;  but  he  desired 
nobody  but  the  Queen  might  know  it,  since  he  must  pass  incogiiit"  through 
several  countries.  He  is  also  very  desirous  of  the  honour,  as  he  calls  it,  of 
the  Queen's  appointing  him  a  house.  As  it  can  be  of  no  precedent  to  any 
country  but  their  own,  anJ  as  the  expense  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  I  hope 
Her  Majesty  will  do  it ;  for  it  w  certain  yoa  tciU  nut  be  (Me  to  (/nitij'i/  /liin  in 
mil/  ]>iirt  of  fii.s  utf/otintion.  Coxe's  Mttnoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
vol.  li.  p.  44,  Bohn's  ed. 
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They  complained  of  the  great  distress  which  they  still  suffered 
ill  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  providing  the  Russian  army 
■with  provisions  and  forage,  and  of  the  unlawful  exactions  of  the 
officers,  alleging  that  they  were  better  off  during  the  S-wedish 
occupation,  when  things  taken  were  more  promptly  paid  for ; 
they  complained  that  instead  of  12,000  llussian  troops,  as  agreed 
upon,  they  were  compelled  to  support  many  more,  and  threat- 
ened that,  imless  some  allowance  were  made,  they  would  give 
no  provisions  during  the  six  summer  months.  They  demanded 
also  the  immediate  payment  of  200,000  rubles,  according  to 
treaty.  Gplofkin.  who  had  charge  of  this  negotiation,  replied 
that  4l>,ooO  rubles  had  already  been  given  to  the  Crown  army, 
and  30,000  rubles  to  the  Lithuanian  army ;  that  there  had  been 
no  agreement  to  pay  in  advance,  and  that  nothing  was  due  for 
the  previous  year,  because  the  requisite  number  of  Polish 
troops  had  not  been  put  in  the  field.  The  Poles  proposed  to 
give  lip  the  claim  for  money  if  they  should  be  relieved  from 
supplying  the  troops,  but  this  the  Tsar  considered  impossil)le, 
and  agreed  to  pay  immediately  5o,OO0  rubles  ;  Init  he  refused  to 
pay  damages  for  illegal  acts  committed  by  marauders,  although 
he  gave  strict  orders  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  ap- 
pointed General  Bruce  to  act  with  a  Polish  commissary  in 
investigating  complaints  and  punishing  offenders.  50,000  rubles 
had  been  promised  to  the  Poles,  but  it  was  not  possible  at  that 
time  to  raise  more  than  20,000.  The  Poles  M'ould  not  consent 
to  take  less  than  half,  and  continued  to  press  for  the  surrender 
of  Biela-Tserkof.  It  was  impossible  to  give  them  back  the 
Ukraine  at  the  risk  of  sowing  discontent  among  the  Cossacks, 
when  Charles  XII.  was  again  expected  in  Poland,  and  yet  it 
was  impolitic  to  alienate  them,  and,  by  a  direct  refusal,  perhaps 
send  them  over  to  the  party  of  Stanislas.  It  was  necessary  to 
tenq)orise,  and  in  spite  of  his  recent  disgrace  and  punishment, 
the  veteran  Ukraintsef  was  named  Commissary  to  the  Diet. 
His  great  experience  in  Polish  affairs,  and  his  diplomatic  skill, 
combined  with  a  judicious  distribution  of  money,  brought  the 
Diet  to  accept  the  20,<J00  rubles,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
promise  of  the  Ukraine.  *  All  here  have  now  become  merry,' 
wrote  Ukraintsef  to  Golofkin,  '  and  feast  and  make  good  cheer, 
hearing  that  the  enemy,  with  all  his  forces,  is  going  agahist  us 
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l»y  the  way  f»f  IJtliiiiUiia,  fur  they  think  that  Stanishis  Leszczyn- 
hki  will  stick  to  liiiii.  Thf  lit'tiiiaii  Siciiiawski  was  very  sad  t<>r 
a  week  over  the  capture  of  his  wife  hy  the  enemy,  hut  since  he 
has  come  to  Lemherg  he  is  comforted  ai^ain,  and  scarcely  a  day 
]>asses  that  he  is  not  at  a  han([uet.' 

The  Tsar  was  not  satisfied  with  this  neutral  position  «»f  the 
]*oiish  magnates,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  weaken  the  intluence  of 
Stanislas.  In  jmrsuance  of  this  aim,  lie  sent  a  special  mission 
to  Home,  in  order,  if  j)ossil)h',  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  refuse 
recognition  to  the  Swedish  puppet.  Jle  chose  for  this  mission 
a  man  who  subsecpiently  attained  distinction  as  a  diplomatist. 
Prince  P)Oris  Knr;ikin,  liis  friend  and  comrade  from  boyhood.' 
who  had  studied  at  Venice,  and  ha<l  already  visited  Jiome. 
Tliis  step  had  been  suggested  more  than  a  year  before,  both  by 
leading  Poles  and  hy  the  C'atholict  clergy.  The  Tsar  had  atoned 
for  the  unfortunate  affray  in  the  Pasiliau  monastery  at  Polotsk 
by  expressions  and  acts  of  sincere  repentance,  l)y  the  innnuni- 
ties  accorded  to  the  Tniates  during  the  war,  and  by  the  ])rivi- 
Icges  granted  to  Catholics  and  Catholic  missionaries  in  Russia, 
i'he  reverential  curiosity  which  he  had  shown  in  his  visits  to 
Jesuit  colleges,  and  his  attendance  with  his  son  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  i*)ishop  of  ( "ujavia,  disp<»sed  in  his  favour  those 
enthusiasts  who  were  ready  to  see  in  all  this  symptoms  of  a 
desire  to  mdte  the  two  churches.  ]*j"ince  ivunikiu  was  well  re- 
ceived at  Jiome;  attention  was  given  to  his  arguments  as  to 
the  danger  to  Catholicism  of  allowing  Swedish  Protestant  in- 
fluence to  become  predominant  in  Poland  ;  and  Pope  Clement 
.VI.,  through  Cardinal  Paulucci,  promised  that  he  would  not 
recognise  Stanislas  as  king  until  he  had  been  so  recoginsed  bv 
the  M'hole  of  Poland. 

To  bring  order  into  Polish  affair.s,  the  Tsar  considered  it  in- 
disjK'Usable  to  provide  another  king  in  place  of  Augustus,  who 
could  now  have  no  claims  either  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Poles  or 
the  support  of  Russia.  Poth  in  Moscow  and  in  \'ienna  it  was 
said  that  ]\[enshik6f  M'as  intriguing  for  the  Polisli  crown,  and 
the  ai-rival  of  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis  gave  some  colour  tti  the 
ruuKjur   that    Peter  designed   to  place  his   son  on  the  vacant 


Prince  Kur&kin  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Tsaritsa  Eudoxia. 
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throne.  The  Polish  magnates  had  their  dreams  of  gaining  the 
honour  wliicli  Charles  had  conferred  on  Stanislas.  From  Peter's 
point  of  view,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  strong  and  able 
man,  who  could  lead  armies  as  well  as  rule  men,  and  his  choice 
fell  first  on  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation.  In  order  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  in 
whose  service  Prince  Eugene  then  was,  he  decided  on  sending  a 
solemn  embassy  to  Vienna,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  it  Prince 
Boris  Prozorofsky,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Russian 
families,  but  better  known  by  his  escape  from  the  massacre  at 
Astrakhan,  after  Stenka  Pazin  had  hanged  him  by  his  feet  to 
the  city  wall  for  a  whole  night.  Prozorofsky  arrived,  with  a 
suite  of  2('0  men,  but  the  order  for  his  departure  never  came. 
The  difficulty  was  this :  It  was  impossible  to  choose  a  king  before 
the  throne  was  formally  declared  vacant,  and  the  Diet  hesitated 
to  proclaim  the  interregnum,  as  no  ofiicial  notification  had  been 
received  of  the  abdication  of  Augustus.  It  was  not  until  April 
that  Peter  could  bring  them  to  agree  on  this.  He  wrote  to 
Menshikof  from  Lemberg:  'It  was  hardly  possible  to  manage 
affairs  with  these  rascals  so  as  to  bring  them  to  sign  and  confirm 
all  the  treaties  and  issue  universals.'  The  embassy  of  Prozorof- 
sky was  given  up,  and  the  Tsar  sent  instead  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,'  in  which  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  cowardice 
and  faithlessness  of  King  Augustus,  especially  of  his  shameful 
surrender  of  Patkul.  Urbich,  in  presenting  this  letter,  set 
forth  the  Tsar's  desire  to  enter  the  grand  alliance,  his  willing- 
ness to  give  some  of  his  troops  for  service  against  the  rel)els  in 
Hungary,  and  his  intention  of  procuring  the  election  of  Prince 
Eugene  as  King  of  Poland.  Negotiations  were  carried  on 
cautiously,  but  the  secret  got  out,  and  with  his  congratulations 
Count  AVratislaw  was  able  to  send  to  the  prince  some  effusions 
of  the  rhymesters  of  the  day.  Prince  Eugene  was  in  Milan, 
preparing  to  go  to  the  siege  of  Toidon,  Avhen  lie  received  the 
proposition.  Thanking  the  Tsar  for  the  flattering  honour,  he 
said  that  Ids  acceptance  must  depend  upon  the  permission  of 
his  sovereign,  and  Avrote  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  strict  oljedience  which  had  governed 


Similar  letters  were  sent  to  England  and  Holland. 
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liiiii  for  tlio  twenty  yoars  he  had  liccii  in  tlio  iiiijx'iial  porvico,  lie 
left  the  iiiattor  entirely  in  liis  hand.s,  without  any  t'eelinjjjsuf  vain 
ambition.  Although  the  Emperor  could  see  advantaj^es  tu  him- 
self in  the  jti-oject,  yet  he  did  not  dare  further  t<MifTend  Charles 
Xll.,  who  had  so  taken  to  heart  the  snceess  of  Stani>las,  especially 
as  his  troops  were  scattered  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  an<l  in  llun- 
pirv.  A  ])olite  hut  evasive  answer  was  therefore  returneil  to  all 
the  Kussian  pro})ositions;  it  was  said  that,  as  the  services  of  I'rinee 
En«i:ene  were  indispensable  durin*;!;  the  campaign  just  beginning, 
nothing  could  be  decided  definitely  before  the  next  winter. 

Even  before  receiving  the  Emperors  re]»ly,  however,  Peter, 
who  already  knew  of  what  was  practically  the  refusal  of  Prince 
Eugene,  had  }>roposed  the  Polish  crown  to  Prince  Jacol)  Subie- 
ski.  This  plan  originated  with  Szaniawski,  Pishop  of  Cujavia, 
who  suggested  to  Prince  Gregory  Dolgoniky  that,  if  the  Tsar 
would  take  Sobicski  under  his  protection,  he  would  lind  in  him 
a  true  ally  and  a  mortal  enemy  to  both  Stanislas  and  Augustus, 
and  gave  him  the  conditions  on  which,  he  said,  the  prince  would 
acce])t.  Peter  replied  favorably  to  Dolgoniky,  and  on  the  next 
«lay,  dune  7,  wrote  to  Prince  Sobieski  enclosing  fonnal  })roposals. 
The  bishop  had  apparently  made  the  proposition  on  liis  own  re- 
sponsibility, in  or<ler  to  thwart  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  hetman 
8ieniawski,  since  Sobieski,  grateful  to  Charles  XIE  for  releasing 
him  from  his  Saxon  prison,  had  declared  to  Stanislas  in  the  pre- 
vious December  that  he  had  never  had  any  pretensi(»jis  to  the  Po- 
lish throne,  and  that  if  fate  had  given  him  the  disposal  of  it,  he 
could  have  <jftered  it  to  no  one  but  its  present  worthy  possessor. 

When  the  Tsar  found  that  he  could  obtain  no  support  at 
N'ienna,  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  turning  to  Kakoczy  and  the 
Hungarian  insurgents,  against  whom  he  had  just  offered  the  use 
of  his  tntops.  That  proposition  had  l)ecn  refused  becau.se  .M»me  of 
the  Austrian  statesmen  had  feared  'lest  the  Tsar  might  establish 
himself  in  Hungary,  with  the  aid  of  the  Serbian  inhal)itants  of 
the  (xreek  faith.'  Peter  had  already  begun  to  interest  him.self 
in  the  Eastern  Christians,  was  in  correspondence  with  the  b(\vars 
of  ^loldavia  and  AVallachia,  and  had  received  envoys  from  the 
Au>trian  Serbs — tho.-e  very  men  of  whom  Kak<')c/y  wrote: 
'They  look  on  the  Tlussians  as  on  the  Messiah  wlio  will  come  to 
deliver    them."      Althoiiirh    aidnl    bv     French    mouev,     French 
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officers,  and  Frencli  inHuence,  Francis  liiikoczy  was  by  no  means 
a  French  puppet.  He  had  ancestral  claims,  for  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  princes  of  Transylvania,  and  his  mother  was 
the  heroic  Helen  Zriny,  the  widow  of  Tekely.  He  had  married 
a  princess  of  Hesse-Eheinsf  eld.  He  was  bra^'e  and  popular ;  the 
revolution  was  general ;  he  had  been  proclaimed  Voievode  of 
Transylvania  and  chief  of  the  Hungarian  nation ;  he  had  or- 
ganised a  government  which  ruled  the  greater  part  of  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  a  diet  had 
voted  the  deposition  of  Joseph  as  king  of  Hungary.  When 
approached  by  the  Kussian  agents,  Hakoczy  at  first  held  off  and 
hesitated.  He  was  supported  by  France,  and  France  was 
friendly  to  Sweden,  and  he  had  to  find  out  how  an  alliance  with 
Russia  would  be  considered  at  Versailles.  Finally,  he  yielded 
to  what  he  called  '  the  threats  of  the  Tsar/  and  in  August  sent 
an  embassy  to  Peter,  His  envoys,  at  the  head  of  Mdiom  was 
Bercseny,  and  among  whom  was  an  Andrassy,  first  offered  the 
crown  of  Hungary  to  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis,  but  the  Tsar  refused 
it.  After  some  negotiation,  in  the  name  of  Kakocz}-  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  they  concluded  a  treaty  at  Warsaw,  Sep- 
tember 15.  By  this  instrument,  Bakoczy  accejited  the  crown  of 
Poland  in  case  of  his  election,  but  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  Swedes 
should  invade  Poland,  the  election  should  be  postponed  for  four 
months,  in  order  to  allow  France  and  Bavaria  to  mediate  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  After  that  time,  Avithout  further  delay, 
Rakoczy  was  to  be  declared  king,  and  the  Tsar  was  to  publish  his 
alliance  with  Hungary.  In  Peter's  absence  Rakoczy  was  to  com- 
mand the  allied  forces,  and  in  case  of  disaster,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Polish  throne,  he  was  to  l)e  given  a  refuge  in  Russia.  The  lil^er- 
ties  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  to  be  secured,  free  trade 
was  to  be  established  between  those  comi tries  and  Russia,  and 
the  two  parties  were  to  maintain  residents  at  each  other's  courts. 
Many  Poles  Avere  mif a^■ourable  to  this  project,  and  the  invasion 
of  Russia  by  the  Swedes  j^revented  any  attempt  to  carry  it  out.' 

'  Solovief,  XV.  ;  Fryxell,  i.  ;  Droysen,  Geschiclite  der  Preussischen  Politik, 
IV.  1  :  Coxe's  Memoii'x  of  MarlborougJi,  ii. ;  MarlhwoufpC s  Letters  and  Des- 
jmtches,  London,  1845;  Carlson,  0)n  Kail  Xll/sVistelxei Sachsen,  Stockholm, 
1877;  Teugberg,  Om  Si^erif/es  forJiallandetillframmandemagter,  Lund,  1854; 
Fontes  Rerum  Anstriacarum,  Actenstiicke  zur  Gesddchte  Franz  Rakoczy'' s, 
Vienna,  1858;  Arneth,  Prviz  Emjen  von  Savoyen,  I.,  Vienna,  1864  ;  Golikof. 
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THK  WAll  IX   LITHUANIA.— 1708. 

Aftku  tlie  (k'c-larutioii  of  tlie  interregnum  in  Poland,  tlio 
<lisa.sters  and  confn.^ion  in  that  unfortunate  eoinitry  inc*rea.>ed. 
Some  of  the  nobles  declared  themsclve.s  for  Stanislas ;  otliers 
waited  for  tlie  election  of  a  new  king.  As  is  frequently  the  case 
in  civil  wars,  families  were  divided  and  had  members  in  both 
camps.  Prince  Yanusz  AVisniowiecki,  the  Noievode  of  Cracow, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  confederation  of  Lemberg ;  while 
his  brother,  the  (Irand  netman  of  Lithuania,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, went  over  to  King  Stani.slas,  and  took  with  him  the 
Lithuanian  ai-mv.  (Tcneral  Sienicki,  bv  a  secret  arrantrement 
with  Michael  "Wisniowiccki,  ca}»tured  the  4(»,0(Mi  rul)k's  that 
arrived  from  Moscow,  and,  in  sj)ite  of  his  oath,  declared  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Swedes,  and  established  himself  in  the 
foi'trcss  of  P>ykhof.  ^Vlthough  his  garrison  was  small,  yet  it 
required  a  considerable  force  to  dislodge  him.  J.ieutenant- 
(ieneral  ISauer  failed  at  the  tirst  storm.  Prince  Repnin  and 
(ieiieral  llallart  were  sent  to  reinforce  him,  and  engineers  were 
demanded  fiom  St.  Petersl)urg  to  construct  mines.  After  four 
Meeks'  siege  and  several  assaults,  Pykhof  was  taken  and  razed 
to  the  ground.  Sionicki  was  carried  in  chains  to  ^loscow,  where 
lie  ended  his  life  in  prison,  and  the  garrison,  about  .'>,<ii»(i  men, 
were  sent  to  Azof, 

The  liussians  were  hated  by  the  Poles,  and  murders  were 
not  infrequent.  A  petty  noblenum,  AViezicki,  living  in  Dub, 
invited  to  his  house  a  party  of  otticers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Senu'nof.-iky  regiment,  thirteen  in  all,  who  were  going  to  Pin.-^k, 
and  murdered  them  during  their  sleep.  '  1  am  very  .sad,'  Peter 
wrote  to  Captain  Iznuiilof  of  the  guard,  'over  such  good  officers 
and  soldiers,  with  whom   I  had  grown  up  from  1)oyhood,'  and 
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he  ordered  Sheremetief  to  lumt  out  the  niui-derers,  who  Iiad 
taken  refuge  in  the  forests.  "Wiezicki  and  nine  of  his  peasants 
were  caught  and  executed. 

In  the  spring  of  1707,  four  months  before  Charles  actually 
left  Saxony,  there  was  a  rumour  that  he  was  about  to  march 
tlirouo;b  Poland  and  invade  Russia.  Peter  immediately  sent 
detachments  into  Great  Poland,  toward  the  Silesian  frontier,  in 
order  to  devastate  the  country,  and  thus  render  the  Swedish 
march  moi'e  difficult.  Towns  like  Pawicz  and  Lissa  were 
burned  and  destroyed,  bridges  were  broken  down  and  wells 
tilled  up.  Colonel  Schultz,  with  his  band  of  Tartars  and  Kal- 
rnuks,  was  most  active  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  danger  seemed  so  pressing  that  the  engineer  Iviui 
Kortchmin  was  sent  to  Moscow,  to  put  the  fortifications  of  that 
city,  and  especially  of  tlie  Kremlin,  into  thorough  repair.  He 
arrived  there  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  ten  days  the  work 
began.  But  even  before  his  arrival,  the  report  of  Charles's 
march  had  reached  Moscow,  and,  according  to  Pleyer,  '  the 
Muscovites  were  greatly  terrified.  Xobody  spoke  of  anything 
except  of  flight  or  death.  Many  of  the  merchants,  under  pre- 
text of  goino;  to  the  fair,  took  their  wi^'es  and  children  to  Arch- 
angel,  whither  they  had  usually  gone  alone.  The  great  foreign 
merchants  and  capitalists  hastened  to  go  to  Hamburg  with  their 
families  and  property,  while  the  mechanics  and  artisans  went 
into  their  service.'  The  foreigners,  not  only  of  Moscow,  but  of 
all  the  neighbouring  to^vns,  applied  to  their  ministers  for  pro- 
tection, as  they  feared  not  only  the  harshness  and  rapacity  of 
the  Swedes,  but,  even  more,  a  general  rising  and  massacre  in 
Moscow,  where  people  M'ere  already  embittered  by  the  im- 
measurable increase  of  the  taxes.'  '  The  terror  here  has  still 
more  increased,'  he  wrote,  in  a  subsequent  despatch,  '  since  the 
order  has  arrived  to  repair  all  the  walls  around  the  town  and 
fortify  the  Kremlin.  An  engineer  has  come  here  who  studied 
fortifications  for  two  years  in  Berlin,  and  has  drawn  up  a  plan 
of  the  works.  The  ])eautiful  old  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  the 
Trinity,  is  to  be  pulled  down.  Tlie  Hospital  row  of  shops, 
famous  from  old  times,  the  Foundry  Court,  the  Ped  and  White 
walls,  with  all  the  chun^hes,  houses,  monasteries — all  he  pro- 
poses to  pull  down,  otherwise  it  will  be  unpossible  to  shoot. 
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Five  thuusaiul  nit'ii  are  at  work  every  ilay.  1'lie  people  are  s<> 
ciira«;eil  that  the  en«;ineer  does  lutt  dare  tt>  ^how  himself  with- 
out a  jfiiani.'  The  .lerusaleiu  Cliurch  referred  to  hy  Pleyer  is 
just  ttutside  of  the  Kremlin,  and  is  that  ciimmonly  known  hy 
the  name  of  the  ('lunch  of  ►St.  I>asil  the  lieatilied,  with  its 
eleven  domes,  each  of  different  colour  and  design.  Fortunately 
for  the  beauty  of  !Mosc«»w,  tliis  ])lan  of  wholesale  destruetimi 
Mas  nut  carried  out,  and  this  church,  the  towei's  and  walls  <»t 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  otlier  antiquities,  were  preserve<l.  IMie 
news  of  the  disonlers  at  Moscow  reached  the  army,  and  an 
otHcial  j)roclamati(in  Avas  sent  hack,  deriding  the  fears  of  the 
^luseovites  when  the  enemy  was  not  as  near  as  lie  had  heen 
j)revi(»\isly,  l»ut  saying  that  precaution  was  l)etterthan  negligence, 
and  ijuoting  the  old  Koman  proverb:  'A  Mild  ])east  cannot 
harm  a  cautious  liorse.'  MeauM'hile,  two  men  wei-e  taken  from 
every  liouse,  to  work  on  the  fortificati(^»ns,  or  three  rubles  had 
to  l»e  jiaid  every  month  ;  and  so  strict  were  the  demands  that 
eliildren  M-ere  taken  fi'om  the  houses  as  pledges  for  the  appearance 
vi  the  Morkmen.  In  ^sovcndjer,  the  f*»rtitications  Mere  inspected 
by  the  Tsarevitch  .Vlexis,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  army, 
and  Pleyer  writes :  '  In  the  last  six  months  the  fortifications  have 
made  gi-eat  progress.  CJuns  M'ill  soon  be  }>laced  on  many  of 
them,  and  tire  can  be  opened.  The  engineer  demands  !<•.( mm t 
cannon.'  The  Troitsa  ^Monastery,  and  toMiis  of  Mozhaisk, 
Serjtukhof,  Tver,  and  others,  Mxre  fortilied  in  the  same  May. 

Peter  had  already,  in  January,  ITuT,  given  Apraxin  orders 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  had  recommended  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  spring,  no  grain  nor  hay  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  granaries  or  barns,  but  that  all  should 
be  concealed  in  the  M'oods  or  buried  in  the  ground,  and  that 
the  cattle  should  also  be  hidden  in  the  M'oods  and  SM-amps,  in 
places  agreed  upon  beforehand  by  the  villagers,  to  which  they 
could  tlee  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  army  Mas 
strengthened  Mith  fresh  recruits ;  and  in  the  same  May  that 
Peter  had  taken  into  his  service  agents  for  tinding  out  new 
sources  of  revenue,  so  he  soon  had  agents,  paid  and  volunteer, 
informing  him  where  recruits  could  be  <»btained.  The  noble- 
man Bezobrazof,  for  instance,  reported  that  in  the  district  i>f 
Briaii>k  there  had  been  latelv  a  vast  increase  in  the  mmjber  of 
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cliurch  Pcrvlt«.r.<,  who  were  unnecessary  for  religious  purposes, 
l.nt  wt.uld  nijike  excellent  dragoons  or  soldiers.  Peter  replied 
M-ith  a  decree  to  enroll  all  m-Iio  were  lit  for  military  service. 
Instructions  had  also  been  given  to  Mazeppa  for  the  defence  of 
Kief  and  tlie  T^krahie. 

The  Swedes,  hy  remaining  in  Saxony,  gave  Peter  time  for 
l.reparation.  It  was  not  until  August,  ITOT,  that  Charles  began 
To  move.  He  had  with  him  the  best  army  he  had  yet  com- 
manded, composed,  with  those  that  joined  him  at  Slupce,  of 
44,».»<'U  men,  in  excellent  condition,  well-clothed  and  well-armed. 
of  whom  2-t:,00o  M-ere  cavalry.  They  were  not  all  Swedes,  for 
his  recruitiug  agents  had  been  very  busy  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and 
other  (iernian  covuitries.  Some  of  his  best  officers,  Iwwever, 
Kudi  as  Arvid  Horn  and  Magnus  Stenbock,  had,  for  unknown 
reasons,  gone  back  to  Sweden.  Xot  everyone  in  Europe  felt  as 
sure  of  the  Swedish  success  as  did  Charles.  Huyssen  wrote 
from  Vienna,  in  September,  that  '  the  Swedes  marched  unwill- 
ingly, and  admitted  that  they  had  become  quite  unaccustomed 
to  war  after  their  long  repose  and  luxurious  life  in  Saxony." 
'  Some  even  predict  a  Russian  victory,  while  others  say  that  there 
wojild  be  less  glory,  but  also  far  less  danger,  if  the  Tsar  should 
withilraw  his  troops  from  Poland,  and  diminish  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  by  petty  skirmishes  and  by  sudden  attacks  of  Cos- 
sa«'ks.' 

1  'eter  himself  had  long  ago  decided  that  this  was  necessary.. 
A  founcil  of  war  liad  resolved  not  to  risk  a  battle  in  Polant'.., 
and  even  not  on  the  frontier,  unless  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  ])ut  to  resist  at  the  river-crossings,  harass  the  rear-guard, 
and  lay  waste  the  country  in  the  line  of  march.  On  hearing  of 
the  project  of  the  Swedes,  Alenshikof  withdrew,  established  a 
Ktn^ng  outpost  line  along  the  Bug,  from  Pultusk  to  Brzesc- 
lJtc\s>ki,  and  took  a  position  at  Dezentsoli,  between  AVilna  and 
(irodiio,  while  Sheremetief,  with  the  cavalry,  was  at  Minsk. 
Another  council  of  war  at  Meretch  confirmed  what  had  l)een 
decidefl  upon  months  before  at  Zolkiew. 

Peter  again  experienced  the  excitement,  the  anxiety,  and 
the  dejection  which  overcame  liim  during  the  winter,  when  his 
tr(K.p8  were  shut  up  in  C4rodno,  and  he  noticed  in  himself  a 
greater  irritability  than  at  any  time  since  the  events  of  1098 
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and  1690.  In  a  lit  of  anger  against  A})ra.\iM,  lor  imt  jtiini.shini; 
those  governors  wlio  liad  sent  liini  recruits  in  a  number  less 
than  Avas  incumbent  upon  tliem,  he  wrote,  sliarjdy  :  'That  vnu 
liave  done  nothing  to  those  AOievodes  wlio  liave  not  brought 
juen  as  was  ordered,  that  you  throw  the  blame  of  this  on  tlie 
departments  of  Moscow,  which  is  not  to  your  credit,  is  due  onlv 
to  one  of  two  causes — either  to  hiziness,  or  tluit  you  did  n«>t 
wisli  to  quarrel  witli  them.'  Apraxin  felt  deeply  hurt,  and 
Peter  hastened  to  retract  his  bitter  words,  and  wrote  :  '  You  feel 
aggrieved  at  what  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  Yoievttdes.  P.ut. 
for  God's  sake,  have  no  grief  about  it,  for  really  T  bear  no 
malice  to  you;  but  since  I  have  lieen  here  the  .slightest  thing 
which  thwarts  me  puts  me  into  a  passion.' 

There  was  reason  enough  for  this,  for  while  the  Swedes 
were  threatening  invasion,  rebellions  broke  out  among  the  P.ash- 
kirs  and  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don — reVtelliojis  that  were 
so  threatening  that  Peter  had  resolved  to  go  to  the  Don  in  per- 
son. Fortunately,  the  Tsar  received  news  of  the  (juelling  of 
these  insurrections  in  time  to  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  war 
with  Sweden,  We  shall  go  on  with  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, leaving  for  the  })resentthe  account  of  these  disturbances, 
to  understand  which  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  with  some 
detail  the  internal  situation  of  the  empire  since  the  battle  of 
Xarva. 

Although  Charles  left  Silesia  in  September,  he  did  not  con- 
tinue his  march,  but  remained  encamped  for  four  months  at 
Slupce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The  cause  of  this  delay  is 
unknown.  As  on  the  previous  t»ccasions,  Charles  may  have  pi-e- 
ferred  a  winter  campaign  simply  on  account  of  its  difficulties,  or 
he  may  have  feared  the  bad  roads  of  the  Ilussian  autumn.  Some 
delay,  at  least,  was  caused  by  waiting  for  the  river  to  freeze. 
Bridges  could  not  be  built  on  account  of  the  rapid  current  and 
the  ice,  and  finally,  his  impatience  was  such  that  he  made  roads 
over  the  thin  ice  with  straw  and  snow,  and  passed  in  comparative 
safety  on  January  0,  17u8.  This  long  stay  was  veiy  hard  for 
the  unfortunate  Poles.  Stanislas  complained  bitterly,  and  said 
the  Swedes  were  as  unmerciful  to  his  poor  subjects  as  the  lius- 
sians  were;  but  his  complaints  were  unheeded.  'The  Swedes,' 
wrote  the  French  Minister,  'hold  the  l*oles  in  contempt,  and  do 
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not  consider  them  worthy  of  attention,  and  even  the  King  is  so 
angrv  i»ver  tlieir  weak  and  wretched  behaviour  that  he  has  no 
fonipassion  for  them  individually  or  collectively.'  On  the  other 
hide  of  the  Vistula  there  seemed  to  he  plenty  of  provisions  and 
forajre,  and  Quarter-master-general  Gyllenkrok  urged  the  King 
to  iro  into  winter  quarters  there.  But  this^did  not  enter  into 
his  plans,  and  leaving  behind  General  Krassau,  with  8,000 
men  to  support  the  tottering  throne  of  Stanislas,  he  set  out  for 
Lithuania.  Instead  of  taking  the  usual  road  through  Pultusk, 
Ostrulenka,  and  Lomza,  along  the  Bug  and  the  Xareva,  even 
th«»ugh  it  was  occupied  l)y  Russians,  he  chose  the  seldom-travelled 
route  farther  to  the  north,  along  the  Prussian  boundaries, 
through  the  forests  and  swamps  of  Masuria,  as  many  thought, 
simply  to  have  the  pleasure  of  marching  where  no  army  had 
been  licfoi-c.  The  King  and  all  were  obliged  to  bivouac  in  the 
siiow  without  tents,  and  in  spite  of  the  blazing  fires  and  the 
military  nmsic  which  Charles  kept  up  all  night  to  inspirit  the 
men.  many  lives  were  lost  from  the  cold  and  fatigue.  Horses 
died  in  such  numbers  that  a  great  part  of  the  baggage  had  to  be 
abandoned.  "Worse  than  all  for  the  Swedes  was  the  hostility  of 
the  iiopulation — a  wild  race,  habituated  by  their  contests  with 
Ijcars  and  wolves  to  the  use  of  firearms,  and  scarcely  acknowl- 
edging the  authority  of  their  own  king.  They  hid  behind  trees 
and  bushes,  and  shot  down  the  Swedish  soldiers.  Charles  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  a  bullet.  To  stop  this  partisan  warfare, 
the  angry  King  gave  orders  to  hang  the  peasants  as  fast  as  they 
were  caught,  and  to  l>urn  their  houses.  On  one  day  General 
Ivreutz  captured  a  band  of  fifty  men,  and  compelled  them  to 
hang  one  another,  the  last  man  being  butchered  by  the  soldiers. 
Kven  women  and  children  were  not  spared.  At  last  a  large 
])and  collected,  and  offered  the  Swedes  free  passage  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  ten  thalers  for  every  horse.  Otherwise, 
tliey  said,  no  man  should  depart  alive.  The  King  himself  came 
to  the  conference,  and  the  leader  of  the  peasants,  standing  be- 
liind  the  barricade,  said  :  'These  lands  belong  to  the  peasants, 
and  tliey  are  not  willing  to  let  anyone  through  unless  the  money 
be  paid  down,  and  some  officers  left  as  surety.'  'When  the 
]K.-aKint  leader,'  says  JIultmann,  the  King's  butler,  in  his  diary, 
'liad  hpokeii  thu.>5  audaciously,  the  King  had  his  old  body-servant, 
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!Maii8  Lcnk,  ^Ivly  \<u\  a  ball  tliroiiirli  liini,  s«>  that  he  >aiik  liown 
oil  the  spot.' 

Another  Swedish  aecount  continns  tliis  witli  tlie  words  :  "hi 
this  way  liis  Majesty  taught  the  peasants  Honiethiiii^  else  tliau 
to  pi-estniie  to  treat  with  a  kini;.' 

Peter  luid  passed  the  sunnner  iu  J/ohuid,  .siiftering  tiom 
fever  tlie  whole  of  the  two  months  lie  Avas  in  Warsaw,  and 
coiiiinir  U})  plowly  tlirouirh  Lithuania,  inspeetin<^  the  jnilitar\ 
positions  as  he  passed,  arrived  in  kSt.  Petershurg  at  the  hegin- 
ning  of  Xoveniber.  It  is  in  sueli  hasty  visits  as  this  that  the 
all-emhracing  energy  (»f  Peter  seems  most  apparent.  lit?  in- 
spected tlie  fortifications  at  St.  J*etersl>urg,  Schlusselburg,  an<l 
Cronstadt,  "was  constant  in  attendance  at  the  Adniiraltv,  and 
hesides  the  numerous  t>rders  he  gave  for  reci'uiting,  for  supplving 
and  clothing  his  troops,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  lie  found 
time  to  send  a  word  of  condolence  to  the  father  of  Prince  Ivan 
Tidekurof ;  to  Mrite  to  the  Princess  INrenshikof  a  friendlv  note, 
in  which  he  hegged  her  to  take  better  care  of  her  Inisband,  and 
'feed  him  up  so  that  he  sliould  not  lo(»k  as  thin  as  when  at 
Meretch  ;'  t<.>  send  two  Latin  books  to  A])ra.\in  to  be  translated 
into  liussian  ;  and  to  give  orders  for  training  the  pups  of  his 
favourite  dog.  More  than  all  this,  he  accomplished  an  aet 
about  which  lie  liad  long  been  troubled  in  mind : — he  was 
privately  nianied  to  his  beloved  Catherine,  in  the  r'hnrch  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  some  time  in  the  month  of  iS^ovember.  The 
Feast  of  St.  Alexander  Xefsky  he  celelirated  in  the  house  of 
Menshikof,  and  wrote  to  him :  '  On  your  name's-dav  "we  were 
merrier  than  I  have  ever  been  since  the  death  of  Lefort.'  A 
week  later  there  was  a  similar  feast  on  St.  Andrew's  Dav,  and 
in  sending  the  account  of  it  to  Menshikof,  Peter  added  a  new 
cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  his  Dutch  cows.  Tlie  same  dav 
lie  set  out  for  Moscow,  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays.  There 
he  found  work  for  his  hands  in  providing  for  the  sufferers  bv 
a  recent  contlagration  ;  in  enlai'ging  and  suj^plying  his  new 
apothecary's  establishment,  and  in  sending  medicines  through- 
out the  country,  especially  to  the  tield  hospitals;  in  studying 
the  (juestion  of  regulating  the  proof  of  silver ;  in  supplying  his 
printing-office  with  the  new-fashioned  type  of  his  invention 
w  liicli  had  just  arrived  from  Holland  ;  in  regulating  the  salaries 
Vol..  II.— (i 
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of  his  ambassadors  and  making  provision  for  tlieir  regular  pay- 
ment :  in  airaiiging  to  send  ten  yonng  Russians  abroad  ;  in  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy ;  and,  to  ensure 
the  proper  style,  in  ordermg  all  clothes  and  hats  to  be  made 
after  the  German  pattern  and  to  be  stamped  at  Moscow. 

On  hearinf  of  the  approach  of  the  Swedes,  Peter  hastened  ^ 
to  the  army,  and  arrived  at  Grodno  on  February  1.  Four  days 
afterward  he  wrote  to  Apraxin  to  hasten  to  Wilna,  but,  'if  you 
have  already  come  to  Wilna,  go  no  farther,  for  the  enemy  is 
already  with  us.'  The  enemy  turned  out  to  be  Charles,  who, 
liearing  that  Peter  was  in  Grodno,  and  wishing  to  celebrate  his 
name's-day,  rode  hastily  forward  with  900  cavalry,  drove  back 
Miihlenfeid,  who,  with  2,000  cavaliy,  was  guarding  the  bridge, 
and  entered  the  tOAni  only  two  hours  after  Peter  had  left. 
When  the  Tsar  the  next  day  discovered  that  the  whole  Swedish 
army  had  not  advanced,  and  to  what  a  small  number  of  men  his 
troops  had  yielded,  he  sent  3,000  men  back  to  Grodno  to  sur- 
prise the  Swedes.  They  reached  the  town  at  midnight,  over- 
powered the  small  guard,  and  came  within  an  ace  of  capturing 
Charles,  who,  together  with  Pehnskjold  and  the  Prince  of 
AVurtemberg,  had  rushed  into  the  street,  and  had  got  involved 
in  the  throng.  With  the  help  of  the  inhabitants,  who  took 
their  part,  the  Swedes  after  a  long  struggle  drove  the  Russians 
out  of  the  town.  Miihlenfeld  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, but  escaped  to  the  Swedes,  to  whom  he  communicated  all 
he  knew  about  the  Russians.  He  was  subsequently  taken 
prisoner  at  Poltava,  tried,  and  shot. 

From  i^reretch,  Peter  ordered  Menshikof  to  cut  and  bar- 
ricade the  r(jads  in  every  direction,  and  to  entrust  the  rear-guard 
to  faithful  and  capable  officers.  On  February  8  lie  was  at 
Wilna,  still  uncertain  which  way  Charles  intended  to  march, 
though  he  had  before  felt  sure  that  the  purpose  of  the  King 
was  to  occupy  Livonia,  and  thence  advance  upon  Pskof  and  Nov- 
gorod. Charles  at  first  moved  from  Grodno  north-eastward  to 
Snioi-gone,  famous  for  its  dancing  bears,  and,  it  seemed,  in- 
tended to  march  directly  to  Pskof,  but,  after  waiting  there  a 
time,  he  turned  south-eastward  to  Radoshkovitchi  (Radoszko- 
wicze),  wliere  he  stayed  until  June.  In  order  to  protect  the 
northern  fi-(jntier,  J^etei",  while  still  at  Grodno,  had  written  to 
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('yril  Xarvslikiii,  tlic  coniinancler  of  Pskof,  ordering  liim  t<» 
provide  for  the  active  defence  of  Pskof  and  Dorpat,  by  strength- 
ening the  fortifications,  and  digging  minei^,  though  not  putting 
powder  in  them;  and  further  cunuuanded  him  to  send  to 
Vologda  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dorpat,  allowing  them  to  take 
their  money  with  them,  but  registering  and  taking  possession 
of  their  other  property.  The  object  of  the  Tsar  was  to  render 
the  country  easier  to  defend,  by  removing  those  inhabitants 
who  might  sympathise  with  the  Swedes,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  case  Livonia  were  reoccupied,  to  provide  Kussia  with  colonies 
of  useful  and  hard-working  artisans.  What  the  inhabitants  of 
Livonia  vrcre  again  called  upon  to  suffer  we  can  see  from  what 
took  place  at  Dorpat. 

'  On  February  19,  the  pastors  were  obliged  to  give  out  fi-om 
their  pulpits  the  order  that  the  inhabitants  should  sell  their 
liouses  within  a  week,  and  be  ready  to  go  to  the  interior  of 
Kussia,  with  all  their  property  laden  on  one,  or  at  most  two, 
sledges.  On  the  reading  of  this  command,  the  poor  citizens 
became  so  confounded  that  their  weeping  and  groaning  had  no 
end.  All  prayers  for  mercy  were  vain.  People  were  oljliged 
to  comply  with  the  orders,  and  make  their  sad  and  hasty  prep- 
arations. Everyone,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  turn  his  property 
into  money.  13ut  who  coidd  l)uy  the  houses  that  were  offered 
for  sale,  when  everybody  had  to  emigrate?  Pussian  soldiers, 
and  people  fi-om  the  country,  now  could  get  furniture  for  the 
tenth,  or  even  for  the  hundredth,  part  of  its  value,  and  were 
soon  unwilling  to  offer  anything,  as  they  hoped  to  get  every- 
thing for  nothing  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  had  gone.  ( )n 
February  IG  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  went  to  the  Lonl's 
Supper.  It  was  a  heart-rending  separation  from  one  another, 
from  the  city  and  church  of  their  fathers,  and  perhaps,  also, 
from  their  faith,  for  the  poor  people  went  as  if  into  a  T^abyloii- 
ian  imprisonment.  They  would  be  separated  from  each  other, 
scattered  over  a  far  land,  and  settled  among  strange  people,  of 
other  manners,  other  speech,  and  other  faith.  The  day  of  de- 
parture was  set  for  February  2\).  The  cold  was  terrible,  but 
all  had  to  go — young  and  old,  well  and  sick,  even  the  dying; 
everyone  \vith  the  best  of  his  goods  packed  on  carts  and  sledges, 
the  poorest  on  wretched  sledges  fastened  to  the  train,  and  all 
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this  amidst  weeping,  Availing,  and  moaning.  The  departure 
tt»<.tk  place  after  a  sumnions  and  in  a  certain  order.  The  start 
was  early  in  the  nioi'iung,  and  only  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
uoou  did  the  last  sledge  leave  the  town,  Avhereupon  the  Russians 
tired  off  the  cannon  on  the  walls,  as  though  they  had  gained  a 
\ietory.  The  following  day,  the  church  bells,  the  great  chan- 
«leliers.  and  the  copper  roofs,  were  taken  for  the  account  of  the 
Tsar,  and  what  remained  besides  vra&  sold  at  a  nominal  price. 
Finally,  the  fortilications  were  blown  up,  and  the  houses  of  the 
whole  town  burnt  to  ashes.' 

( )thei-  towns  "were  treated  in  a  similar  w'ay,  and  from  Xarva 
and  Ingria  alone,  seventy -one  families  were  sent  to  Vologda 
and  seventy-seven  to  Kazan.  These  harsh  proceedings,  how- 
ever, wt're  useless,  for  Charles  had  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  to 
the  T'kraine,  but  none  knew  it  except  his  most  intimate  advis- 
ers, nnich  less  the  Russians. 

AVhile  the  Swedes  were  at  Radushkovitchi,  Peter,  who  was 
ill  with  fever  and  excitement,  took  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the 
campaign  to  go  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
last  day  of  March.  A  fortnight  later,  he  writes  to  Golofkin  : 
'  People  say  that  where  God  has  built  a  church  the  devil  has 
])ut  an  altar.  Although  hitherto  I  have  ahvays  been  as  well 
here  as  in  Paradise,  now  I  do  not  know  how  I  brought  my  fever 
with  me  from  Poland,  although  I  took  good  care  of  myself  in 
the  sledge,  and  was  well  clad,  for  I  have  been  tormented  with 
it  during  the  Mhole  of  Passion  Aveek,  and  even  at  Easter  I  could 
hear  n.jthing  except  the  beghming  of  the  Vespers,  and  the 
(i<»>pel,  on  account  of  ilhiess.  Kow,  thank  God!  I  am  getting 
bftter,  but  still  do  not  go  out  of  the  house.  The  holidays  have 
not  been  celebrated  at  all  as  they  should  be  ;  for,  as  far  as  my 
memui-y  serves  me,  we  Avere  always  in  red,  whereas  now  we  are 
foi-ced  t(j  stay  in  grey.  The  fever  was  accompanied  by  pains  in 
jiiy  throat  and  chest,  and  ended  in  a  cough,  Mhich  is  now  very 
severe.'  Two  days  afterward  he  wrote  again  :  'I  beg  you  to  do 
«'vei-ything  that  can  possibly  be  done  without  me.  When  I  was 
well  I  let  nothing  pass,  but  now  God  sees  what  I  am  after  this 
illness,  which  this  ])lace  and  Poland  have  caused  me,  and  if  in 
these  next  weeks  I  have  no  time  for  taking  medicine  and  for 
rot ing,  ( n,d  knows  what  will  happen.'    On  receiving  news  from 
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Mensliikof  tliat  tlie  Swedes  wore  })ropiin'iii;  two  or  tlirci!  ln-i<l<res 
over  tlic  rivt'i's,  Peter  answered,  an  Api-il  '2'>,  l»i'iririii«r  liim  ii,,r, 
to  snmiiioii  liiiii  to  the  army  any  sooiut  than  was  ahsolntclv 
necessary,  as  lie  greatly  needed  rest  and  fnrtlu'r  treatment. 
'You  yourself  know  tliat  T  am  not  accustomed  to  write  in  tliis 
wa}',  but  (rod  sees  liow  littk;  strengtli  I  ]ia\e,  and  witliout  liealth 
and  strengtli  it  is  impossible  to  be  of  service.  But  if  for  five  or 
six  weeks  from  this  time  T  can  stay  liere  and  take  medicine,  T 
then  liope,  with  Ood's  aid,  to  come  to  you  well.  Tf  it  is  altso- 
lutely  necessary  for  me  to  come,  be  good  enough  to  have  rela\s 
placed,  for  you  can  judgt^  of  the  proper  time  l)etter  than  I  can 
here.' 

In  the  midst  of  his  weakness  from  fever  and  medicine,  in 
the  midst  of  his  anxieties  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  on  the  Don,  Peter  was  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  his  family.  His  sister  Xatalia,  his  half-sisters  Mary 
and  Thcodosia,  his  sister-in-law,  the  widowed  Tsaritsa  Prascovia, 
with  her  thi'ee  daughters,  for  whom  he  had  alwavs  a  sincere 
affection,  all  came  to  visit  him  at  St.  Petersburir.  lie  was 
able  to  meet  them  at  8chliisseli)urg  in  A]>ril,  and  ha<l  the  pleas- 
ure of  showing  them  his  new  town,  his  tleet,  an<l  his  coiKjuests, 
for  they  remained  for  more  than  two  months  in  St.  Petersburg  ; 
they  went  to  Cronstadt  and  were  entertained  on  board  ship,  and 
they  accompanied  him  to  Ivoporie,  Yamburg,  and  Xarva,  where 
they  celebrated  his  name's-day.  That  feast  was  clouded  hy  the 
death  of  his  little  daughter  Catherine ;  but  a  great  object  had 
been  attained — his  sisters  had  made  the  othcial  actpiaintance  of 
Catherine  as  his  wife.  Their  visit  at  this  time  showed  thecon- 
tidence  of  the  Tsar  in  the  safety  of  St.  Petcrslmrg.  "Nfeanwhile, 
the  Tsarevitch  Alexis  was  at  ]\roscow  in  charge  of  the  fortitica- 
tions,  and,  by  his  indifference  and  his  lack  of  energy,  was  caus- 
ing anxiety  to  his  father.  To  his  confessor  he  had  even  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  these  fortifications,  and  had 
said  that  '  if  the  Tsar's  army  could  not  hold  back  the  Swedes, 
Moscow  would  not  stop  them.'  The  intercession  of  Catherine 
was  necessary  to  avert  Peter's  anger,  which  the  secret  inter- 
views of  Alexis  with  his  mother  had  greatly  increased. 

On  June  17  Charles  finally  broke  up  his  quarters  at  Tiadosh- 
kovitchi,  and  on  the  2*Jth  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Here- 
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zina.  A  part  of  the  Eussian  army  M'as  drawn  up  at  Borisof ;' 
Imt  Cliarles,  leaving  a  few  regiments  under  Colonel  Sparre  to 
make  a  feint,  marched  tln-ough  the  woods  and  morasses,  and 
crossed  with  safety  considerably  lower  down.  Sheremetief 
and  Menshikof  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Swedes 
over  the  little  river  of  Bibitch  (Wabis),  at  the  little  town  of 
Goloftchin  (Holowczyn),  knoMTi  in  old  Eussian  history  for  the 
victory  of  Prince  Yaropolk  over  Prince  Vseslav  of  Polotsk, 
where  marshes  and  ponds  gave  them  a  strong  position.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  posted  their  left  wing,  commanded  by  Prince 
Eepnin,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  in 
such  a  way  that  their  own  communications  were  exceedingly 
difficult  on  account  of  the  mai-shes.  Cliarles,  hfiving  placed  his 
cannon  in  a  commanding  position  the  night  before,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  covered  by  the  artillery  lire  and  a  fog, 
crossed  the  river  and  the  swamj)  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  at- 
tacked the  wing  commanded  by  Prince  Eepnin,  and  after  a  se- 
vere contest  of  several  hours,  in  which  the  Swedes  used  chiefly 
tlieir  bayonets,  as  their  powder  was  wet,  compelled  the  Eussians 
gradually  to  retire  into  the  forests.  The  cavalry  under  Goltz, 
which  supported  Eepnin,  had  also  a  sharp  fight  with  the  King's 
drabants  and  body-guard ;  but  the  main  body,  under  Shereme- 
tief,  was  unable  to  reach  them  in  time,  and  the  whole  army  re- 
treated to  the  Dnieper,  and  took  positions  at  Mohilef ,  Sklof ,  and 
Kopos.  The  Swedish  loss  amounted  to  200  dead  (including 
General  von  AVrangel),  and  1,220  wounded;  the  Eussian  to 
119  killed,  and  61T  wounded. 

It  M-as  a  Swedish  victory,  but  although  the  Eussians  had  re- 
tired, they  had  gained  one  of  their  ends — that  of  weakening  the 
Swedish  forces,  and  when  Peter,  who  was  already  on  his  way  to 
the  army,  received  the  first  news  of  the  battle,  and  believed  that 
a  third  of  his  troops  had  supported  for  some  time  the  Swedish 
on^^et  and  had  retired  in  good  order,  he  Avas  Avell  satisfied. 
"When  he  came  to  learn  the  details,  he  was  angry  over  the  bad 
c<  induct  of  some  of  Eepnin's  troops,  especially  of  a  new  regi- 
ment, and,  in  spite  of  Eepnin's  protest,  ordered  a  strict  investi- 
gation, and  the  punishment  of  all  offenders  against  good  disci- 


'  ^^'here  Napoleou  crossed,  on  November  IT,  1812. 
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pline.  The  Swedes,  on  thecontraiy,  Kpokc  well  *>f  tlic  l)flia\iour 
vi  \W-\nnu6  men  ;  the  greatest  fault  uf  the  Kiissiaus  lay  in  the 
had  (lispositiun  of  their  troops.  Charles  consitlered  this  hattle 
one  of  the  best  of  hisje\ploits,  hut  it  Avas  the  last.  Here  his 
st'ar  began  to  pale. 

Four  days  after  the  hattle  of  Goloftchin,  it  -was  decided  at  a 
council  of  war  not  to  attempt  to  defend  Mohilef,  hut  to  abandon 
it  to  the  enemy,  and  to  concentrate  at  Gorki,  north-east  of  ^lo- 
liilef,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper,  thus  protecting  the 
road  to  Smolensk  and  Moscow.  Charles  occupied  Mohilef,  and 
found  there  a  sufficient  amount  of  provisions  to  keep  his  troops 
for  some  time,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  Leweidianpt  Mith 
11,000  men  and  a  train  of  necessary  stores,  provisions,  and  ar- 
tillery. He  also  waited  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  ITkraine.  He  was,  however,  too  impatient  to  wait  long, 
and  crossed  the  Dnieper  on  August  16,  and  marched  toward  Tchi- 
rikof,  on  the  river  Sozh.  The  light  Hussian  cavalry  hovered 
about  the  Swedish  ad\ance,  captui'ing  and  killing  stragglers  and 
destroying  the  roads  and  l)ridges.  The  summer  was  unusually 
rainy,  the  Swedes  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  tents,  and  the 
jjrovisions  ran  short,  so  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  collect 
the  grain  from  the  fields  and  bruise  it  between  stones.  Dis- 
ease was  the  consequence  of  the  bad  food  and  the  Ijad  weather, 
and  there  M'ere  no  medicines.  The  Swedish  soldiers  said  :  '  "We 
have  only  three  physicians — Doctor  Brandy,  Doctor  Garlic,  and 
Doctor  Death.'  Peter  and  the  main  body  of  the  Hussian  troops 
moved  from  Gorki  to  Mstisldvl,  and  Charles,  getting  tired  of 
skirmishes,  turned  northward  toward  Mstislavl,  and  met  the 
Russians  at  Dobry  on  September  9. 

This  time  the  Russians,  under  Prince  Michael  Golitsyn  and 
General  Pflug,  began,  the  attack,  and,  after  a  two  hours"'  hard 
tight,  when  the  Swedes  were  reinforced,  they  retired  in  good 
order,  having  captured  six  Swedish  standards.  The  Swedish 
loss  in  this  sharply  contested  fight  was  261  killed  and  750 
wounded.  The  Russians  lost  210  and  about  1,200  wounded.' 
Golitsyn  received  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  for  his  bravery,  and 

'  This  battle  is  also  called  that  of  Malatitcha  (Malatj'cza)  or  Tchcruaya 
Xapa,  from  a  little  stream  flowing  through  the  moor  where  it  was  fought. 
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Peter  wrote  to  Apraxin :  '  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  since  I 
began  to  serve  I  have  never  seen  such  fire  or  such  orderly  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  our  soldiers  (God  grant  it  so  in  future  as 
well !),  and  the  Swedish  king  himself  has  not  seen  such  an  ac- 
tion in  the  course  of  this  war.  O  God,  do  not  take  away  Tin- 
mercy  from  us  for  the  future  ! ' 

After  the  affair  of  Dobry,  the  Russians  retreated  northward, 
burning,  as  they  passed,  the  town  of  Mstislavl.  Charles  fol- 
lowed them  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier  at  Tatarsk,  which  he 
marched  along  for  some  distance  without  crossing.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  ran  great  danger,  in  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  Russian 
cavalry.  Charles  had  not  believed  that  the  same  system  of  de- 
fence by  devastating  the  country  would  be  pursued  in  the  Rus- 
sian provinces,  and  had  thought  that,  however  he  might  treat 
Poland,  the  Tsar  would  not  be  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  and 
loss  of  his  own  subjects.  But  the  Swedes  now  saw  nothing  but 
the  flames  and  smoke  of  burning  Russian  villages,  and  news  came 
that  a  whole  forest  had  been  hewn  down,  to  obstruct  the  roads 
leading  to  Smolensk.  Charles  did  what  for  him  was  unusual^ 
— he  asked  for  advice.  In  a  council  of  war,  Piper  urged  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  the  junction  with  Lewenhaupt,  who  might 
be  attacked  and  beaten  b}^  the  Russians  and  lose  his  provisions. 
But  considerations  of  prudence  yielded  to  the  hopes  Charles  had 
of  his  being  joined  by  20,000  Cossacks  under  Mazeppa ;  and, 
refusing  to  go  back  or  to  wait,  he  burned  his  superfluous  bag- 
gage, and,  on  September  26,  began  his  march  southward,  thus 
sacrificing  Lewenhaupt,  who  was  then  on  the  Dnieper,  near 
VSklof ,  only  sixty  miles  away  in  a  direct  line,  and  who  could  have 
been  met  by  a  march  of  three  days. 

The  idea  of  marchintr  into  the  Ukraine  had  lone  been  in  the 
mind  of  Charles.  He  had  let  the  proper  time  for  a  favourable 
peace  go  by.  He  had  refused,  from  arrogance,  to  take  the 
northern  road  to  Livonia ;  he  now  found  the  eastern  one  to 
Smolensk  and  Moscow  difficult,  if  not  impracticable ;  the  south- 
ern road  remained.  He  felt  the  need  of  allies,  and  counted  on 
rebellions  and  insurrections.  He  expected,  too,  a  strong  diver- 
sion to  be  made  on  the  northern  frontier  by  General  Lybecker. 

AVlien  Lewenhaupt  left  tlie  King  s  head-quarters,  early  in 
May,  he  had  instructions  to  get  ready  all  the  men  he  could  mus- 
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ter — about  11,000 — ;i  train  of  artillery  and  aiiiiinniition,  >toivs 
and  provisions  eni)Uirh  t<»  last  liis  own  men  for  twelve  weeks, 
and  the  whole  army  for  six  Meeks.  The  further  order  of  the 
King,  that  lie  should  start  at  the  beginnjng  of  ,lune  and  niareh 
to  the  P>ere/.ina,  reached  him  so  late  that  ^vith  all  his  diligence 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  set  c»nt  before  'Inly.  The  con.^tant 
rains  made  the  roads  bad,  the  great  train  of  waggons  impeded 
him,  aiul  he  arrived  at  Skl<»f  on  September  28,  just  in  time  to 
receive  a  courier  wh«t  had  left  the  King's  army  oidy  twenty- 
four  hom-s  before,  M'ith  orders  (which,  however,  liad  been  kept 
back  f(»r  two  days  before  being  sent)  to  cross  the  Dnieper  ami 
the  Suzh  and  march  to  Starodiil)  in  the  l^kraine.  Lcwen- 
haupt  felt  as  tliough  these  orders  were  his  death-blow,  for  be- 
tween the  Dnioj)er  and  the  Sozh  stood  the  whole  Uussiaji- armyT 
lie  would  have  preferred  to  keep  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  thus  protected  against  the  liussians,  until  a  favourable 
oppoi'tunity  came  for  j<tining  tlu;  main  army.  He  suspected 
ill-will  or  ti-eachery  at  head-(puirters  in  the  delay  atten<ling  his 
orders.  Crossing  the  Dnieper  at  Sklof,  keeping  as  far  as  he 
conld  from  the  liussians,  and  dissemiiuiting  false  reports  of  his 
whereabouts,  after  a  nuurh  of  seven  days,  impeded  by  ba<l  mads 
and  broken  bridges,  he  arrived  at  Liesna,  a  few  miles  fi-om  Pro- 
]»6isk,and  in  one  day  more  would  have  crossed  the  Sozh  and  have 
been  comparatively  safe.  But  on  October  \)  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Russians,  who  had  followed  him  for  several  days,  and 
on  the  previous  afternoon  had  succeeded  in  outflanking  him. 
.Vll  he  could  do  was  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the  train  on  to 
Propoisk  with  a  guard,  and  to  prepare  to  light.  A  tierce  battle 
ensued,  which  lasted  the  whole  afternoon,  with  uo  actual  result, 
for  both  sides  maintained  their  ground.  AVhen  night  came  on, 
Lewenhaupt  luiried  his  artillery,  burned  the  waggons  which 
were  still  with  him,  used  the  horses  for  mounting  his  infantry, 
and  pressed  on  to  Propoisk.  The  trains  sent  thither  had  got 
into  confusion,  and  as  it  was  impossilde  to  get  them  over  the 
8ozh.  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridges,  they  also 
were  burned,  and  Lewenhaupt  was  obliged,  with  the  remains  of 
his  army,  t(»  follow  the  river  until  he  found  a  ford.  lie  finally 
succeeded  in  joining  a  ])ortion  of  Charles's  army,  on  October 
21.     The  liussians,  who  had  14,0<J0  men  engaged,  lost  1,100 
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ikilled  and  2,856  wounded,  while  Lewenhaupt  succeeded  in 
/bringing  to  Charles  only  about  6,000  men,  out  of  the  11,000 
/with  Avhich  he  started  from  Riga.  Over  3,000  had  been 
I  taken  prisoners  ;  the  remainder  had  died  or  had  deserted  ;  the 
I  stores,  medicine,  and  ammmiition,  of  which  the  Swedes  had 
'  so  much  need,  had  been  lost,   and  forty-four   standards  and 

\x;      se  venteeiuguns  had ,  been  captured.  ^Charles  had  never  appre- 

^  ciated  rightly  the  military   qualities  of  Lewenhaupt,  and  al- 

\!;:^  though  he  received  him  well  on  his  arrival,  he  soon  manifested 

\j         -  a  coolness  toward  him,  gave  liim  no  command,   and  did  not 

again  during  the  campaign  make  use  of  his  great  experience. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  effect  of  this  battle  was  that  it  dispirited 

the  Swedes  and  destroyed  their  self-confidence^  and  raised  the 

"^  hopes  of  the  Russians,  who  believed  that  Lewenhaupt  had  a 

_^^  force  superior  in  numbers  to  their  OM-n.     Peter  wrote:  '  TEii 

\  victory  may  be  called  oui'  first,  for  we  have  never  had  such  a 

Kone  over  regular  troops.     In  very  truth,  it  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  subsequent  good  fortune  of  Russia,  for  it  was  the  first  proof 
"^  of  our  soldiers,  and  it  put  hearts  into  our  men,  and  was  the  / 

I       mother-  of  the  battle  of  Poltava.'-  ''i_-i 

To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  S^'edes  met  with  a  great 
disaster  in  the  north.  Charles  had  relied  on  his  great  fleet  to 
destroy  that  of  the  Tsar,  and  aid  General  Lybecker  in  an  attack 
on  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg,     But  the  fleet  could  not  be 

y  equipped,  as,  after  raising  and  supplying  the  forces  of  Lybecker 

and  Lewenhaupt,  there  was  no  money  in  the  Swedish  treasury. 
X  Only  a  small  division,  mider  Admiral  Anckarstjerna,  took  the 

^^  sea,  but  even  that  was  detained  by  contrary  \vinds  at  Reval, 

and  was  too  weak  to  attack  the  Russian  fleet,  which  was  master 
of  the  Finnish  Gulf.     Admiral  Count  Botsis  captured  many 
^s^\  small  Swedish  vessels,  and  landed  a  force  of  troops  in  Finland, 

^  who  took  Borga  and  burned  the  vessels  in  the  port.     Lybecker 

v^  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  capacities,  who,  for  fully  twenty 

^  years,  had  served  as  lieutenant.     His  personal  bravery  at  the 

""A-  battle  of  Klissow,  in  1T03,  pleased  Charles,  who  advanced  him 

far  beyond  his  deserts,  until  he  became  major-general,  baron, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army  in  Finland.  This 
army,  consisting  of  14,000  men,  was  not  ready  to  take  the  field 
until  the  early  part  of  September,  and  even  then,  though  well 
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armed  and  equipped,  liad  provisions  only  for  some  days.  In 
spite  of  strong  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Xeva, 
l»ut  did  not  dare  attack  St.  Petersburg,  whicli  was  too  well  for- 
tified. Although  it  was  only  a  week  since  he  had  left  Yiborg, 
his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  his  troops  were  obliged  to 
kill  their  horses  for  food.  Partly  through  the  misconduct  of 
his  own  men,  he  was  repulsed  from  the  little  fort  of  Ingris- 
Amund,  and  he  then  advanced  aimlessly  into  Ingria,  which  the 
Kussians  laid  Avaste  before  him,  and  finally  succeeded  in  taking 
the  small  fortress  of  Koporiu,  where  he  found  some  provisions. 
Deceived  by  a  false  letter  of  Apraxin,  wherein  was  mention 
of  40,000  men  for  the  defence  of  St.  Petersburg,  Lybecker 
made  for  the  sea-coast  near  Karva,  and  persuaded  Admiral 
Anckarstjerna  to  take  his  troops  across  to  Yiborg.  He  was 
forced  to  kill  or  hamstring  C,000  horses,  to  burn  his  heavy 
baggage,  and,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  to  leave  behind  about 
yoo  men,  who  defended  themselves  valiantly  until  nearly  all 
were  killed.  The  total  loss  of  the  Swedes  in  this  imdertaking 
was  over  3,000  men,  besides  the  horses  and  war  material. 

But  just  when  the  news  of  this  victory,  together  with  the 
defeat  of  Lewenhaupt  at  Liesna,  had  inspired  Peter  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  he  suddenly  heard  of  the  treachery  of  Ma- 
zeppa.' 


'  Solovitf,  XV. ;  Fryxell,  i.,  ii.  ;  Ustrialof,  iv.  ;  Golikof,  iii.,  iv.;  Sarauw. 


LIV. 

MAZEPPA'S   TREACHERY. 

Ivan  STEPANO^^TCH  Mazeppa,  the  son  of  a  petty  nobleman  of 
the  orthodox  faith  from  the  western  part  of  Little  Russia,  M'as 
born  about  1645.  The  family  was  known  in  the  countrv,  and 
in  1597  one  of  his  ancestors  had,  together  with  the  unfortunate 
Hetman  Kalivaiko,  been  roasted  alive  by  the  Poles.  A  hand- 
some youth,  well  educated  in  a  Jesuit  school,  he  was  appointed 
page  at  the  court  of  King  Jan  Casimir.  Although  the  victories 
of  the  Cossacks  had  compelled  the  Pol&s  to  make  a  few  conces- 
sions to  the  Little  Russians,  yet  Catholic  fanaticism  was  ram- 
pant, and  the  comrades  of  Mazeppa  taunted  him  so  often  about 
his  religion  and  his  nationality  that  one  day  he  impatientlv 
drew  his  sword.  Such  an  act  in  the  royal  palace  was  a  capital 
offence,  but  the  Iving,  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  mei-ely  exiled  Mazeppa  from  the  court.  He  withdrew 
to  his  mother's  estate  in  Tolynia,  where  he  became  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  the  Mafe  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman,  Falbow- 
ski.  On  one  of  his  visits  he  Avas  waylaid  by  the  injured  hus- 
band, was  ignominiously  stripped  and  bound  to  his  horse.  The 
spirited  animal,  frightened  by  the  cuts  of  a  whip  and  the  tiring 
of  a  pistol  close  to  his  ear,  rushed  fm-iously  through  woods  and 
thickets,  and  brought  his  master  home  so  torn  and  bleeding 
that  he  was  hardly  recognisable,  Unal)le  to  meet  his  equals 
after  such  an  adventure,  Mazeppa  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Cos- 
sacks, where  he  took  service  first  under  the  Hetman  Tetera  and 
subsequently  under  Doroshenko.  As  in  addition  to  Polish  and 
Russian  he  knew  German  and  Latin,  he  soon  rose  to  the  import- 
ant position  of  Secretary-General,  and  in  1674  was  sent  to  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Russian  side  of  the  Dnieper  with  a  proposition 
of  Doroshenko  for  annexation.     Doroshenko  afterwards  sent 
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liim  to  Constantinople  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Sultan,  but  he  was 
captured  by  the  Ataman  of  the  Zaporovian  Cossacks,  who  sent 
him  to  Moscow.  The  boyar  Matveief  had  charge  of  the  exam- 
ination, and  was  pleased  with  the  bearing  of  Mazeppa,  mIio 
professed  himself  favoural)ly  disposed  to  llussia,  and  tried  tu 
exculpate  Doroshenko.  lie  Avas  released,  presented  to  the 
Tsar,  and  sent  back  with  friendly  messages.  He  preferred, 
however,  to  remain  with  tlie  Hetman  Samoilovitch,  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  live  in  the  Russian  Ukraine.  Samoilovitch 
confided  to  him  the  education  of  his  children,  and  soon  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Yesaul  General,  the  next  rank  after  that 
of  Hetman.  He  was  frequently  sent  to  Moscow  on  coimnis- 
sions,  and  Avhile  there  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
Prince  Basil  Golitsyn,  who  M'as  at  that  time  all  powerful.  Go- 
litsyn  and  Matveief,  both  of  whom  had  respect  for  the  educa- 
tion given  in  Poland  and  Little  Russia,  so  far  supei'ior  to  that 
of  Moscow,  Avere  captivated  by  Mazeppa's  intelligence  and  man- 
ners. When  Samoilovitch  became  the  scapegoat  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Crimean  campaign  in  1687,  and  was  deposed,  Golitsyn 
made  Mazeppa  his  successor.' 

Mazep])a  continued  his  friendly  relations  with  Golitsyn,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Sophia  had  just  arrived  at 
Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  himself  personally  to  the 
Government.  As  we  have  already  related,  he  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself  of  any  complicity  with  Sophia,  and  in  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  Peter."  Political  necessities  demanded 
Mazeppa's  retention  as  Hetman,  and  the  charm  of  his  maimers 
and  the  apparent  simplicity  and  openness  of  his  character  in- 
spired Peler  M-ith  a  confidence  in  him  that  remained  unshaken 
in  bpite  of  rumours  and  accusations,  mitil  he  actually  went  over 
to  the  Swedish  camp. 

It  is  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  must  fix  the  rise  of  the 
Cossacks  as  a  class.  In  the  middle  of  that  century  they  made 
their  appearance  on  the  outskirts  of  Russia  in  most  opposite 
localities :  on  the  confines  of  Poland,  on  the  Don  and  the 
southern  border,  and  on  the  extreme  east.  They  were  at  first 
nothing  l)ut  the  vagabonds  and  men  not  bound  to  the  soil  by 

1  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  159.  -  Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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the  fixed  ties  of  serf  labour,  sucli  as  were  to  be  found  in  every 
village.  Following  the  Rnssian  proverb,  "  The  fish  seeks  where 
it  is  deepest  and  the  man  where  it  is  best,"  they  made  their 
way  to  the  confines  of  the  empii*e  to  get  rid  of  compulsory  work 
for  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  to  be  free  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term.  The  word  Cossack,  or  Ivazak,  is  of  Tartar  origin, 
meaning,  first,  a  free,  homeless  vagabond,  and  then  one  of  the 
partisans  and  guerilla  warriors  formed  out  of  such  vagabonds. 
This  signification  of  the  name  was  never  quite  lost,  and  even 
when  the  Cossacks  were  preeminently  the  military  colonies  and 
brotherhoods  on  the  frontiers,  their  name  was  in  popular 
parlance  given  to  robber  bands.'  The  Cossacks  were  a  charac- 
teristic manifestation  of  the  time — a  national  protest  against  the 
governmental  forms  which  did  not  satisfy  the  Russian  ideal. 
The  ideal  of  the  Cossacks  was  fall  personal  freedom,  uncon- 
ditional possession  of  the  soil,  an  elective  government,  popular 
justice  administered  by  themselves,  complete  equality  between 
the  members  of  the  society,  contempt  of  all  privileges  of  rank 
or  birth,  and  mutual  defence  against  external  enemies.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tartars  and  of  the  other  hostile  tribes 
compelled  the  Cossacks  to  preserve  a  military  organisation. 
The  fact  that  their  enemies  were  non-Christian  only  increased 
their  own  love  of  religion  and  orthodoxy.  That  they  themselves 
were  discontented  with  the  form  of  government  in  Russia 
made  them  always  more  or  less  hostile  and  suspicious  of  the 
central  administration,  even  where  they  admitted  its  authority. 
The  development  of  the  Cossacks  in  Little  Russia — in  what 
was  called  the  Ukraine  or  borderland — was  chiefly  due  to  Dash- 
kovitch  and  Landskoronski,  Starosts  or  chiefs  of  towns  in  that 
region,  who  formed  the  inhabitants  into  a  military  class  always 
ready  to  repulse  the  Tartar  incursions.  The  successor  of  Dash- 
kovitch,  the  enterprising  Dimitri  "Wisniowiecki,  received  all 
volunteers  who  came  to  him,  grew  famous  by  the  heroic  vic- 
tories of  his  Cossacks  over  the  Crim  Tartars,  and  became  almost 
independent  of  the  Polish  crown.  His  plans  for  destroying  the 
Crim  Tartars  failed  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Tsar  Ivan  the 
Terrible.    In  1563  the  Cossacks  had  almost  conquered  Moldavia, 

'  Such  bauds  of  robbers  always  gave  themselves  a  Cossack  organisation. 
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when  Wisniowiecki  was  treaclieronsly  captured  by  tlie  Turks, 
tortured  and  killed. 

The  abundance  of  fish  and  wild  animals  below  the  long  and 
dangerous  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  which  made  navigation 
impossible,  had  early  led  many  adventurers  to  settle  themselves 
there  in  lialf  military  wise.  Sitcha  or  Setch,  which  these 
Zaporovians  (so  called  from  their  living  za  2)07'6(jhi,  beyond  the 
cataracts)  built  on  an  island  of  the  Dnieper,  served  at  first  sim- 
j»ly  as  a  refuge ;  but  the  peculiar  rules  of  the  brotherhood,  for 
such  it  must  he  called,  which  made  orthodoxy  and  celibacy  obli- 
gatory, which  forbade  the  presence  of  women  in  the  settlement, 
which  imposed  severe  tests  on  the  candidate  for  initiation,  and 
which  put  a  premium  on  bravery  and  endurance,  all  tended  to 
excite  a  martial  spirit.  During  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  their  existence  the  Zaporovians  luimbered  scarcely 
moi'e  than  three  thousand,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Setch  could  boast  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
braves. 

In  tliis  way  the  Cossacks  divided  into  two  branches,  those 
of  the  towns,  or  of  the  [Ukraine,  who  on  account  of  their  settled 
habitations  were  ol)liged  to  recognise  the  Polish  authority,  and 
the  Zaporovians,  Mdio,  although  they  owed  a  nominal  allegiance 
to  the  Iletman  of  Little  IJussiaj  were  practically  inde])endent, 
siding  sometimes  with  the  Turks,  sometimes  with  the  Tartars, 
and  sometimes  with  their  own  comitrymen.  A  close  bond  of 
miion  w'as  nevertheless  kept  up  between  them,  and  many  of  the 
younger,  braver  and  more  restless  from  the  Ukraine  would  go 
to  Setch  to  pass  a  few  years  or  their  whole  life  among  the 
Zaporovians. 

The  Polish  nobles  did  much  to  extend  the  Cossacks,  nut 
foreseeing  what  dangerous  results  would  follow  for  Poland. 
They  themselves  were  Cossack  leaders,  and  took  them  on  their 
expeditions,  and  even  the  Polish  kings  used  their  services. 
Stephen  Batori  registered  the  Cossacks,  put  them  UTider  the 
command  of  a  Iletman,  and  divided  them  into  six  regiments. 
The  registered  Cossacks,  who  had  the  freehold  of  their  lands 
and  paid  no  taxes,  were  6,000  in  number,  and  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  recognise  any  others.  This  did  not  suit  the 
popular  view.     All  the  common  people  sought  to  be  Cossacks 
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or  freemen,  and  one  method  of  obtaining  this  object  was  by- 
running  away  to  Sitcha.  The  Polisli  serf  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  slave,  so  entu-ely  was  he  in  the  power  of  his  lord. 
Where,  as  in  the  Ukraine,  his  lord  was  generally  of  an  alien 
race  and  of  another  religion,  his  fate  seemed  doubly  hard. 
When,  therefore,  he  saw  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  a 
free  and  independent  class  of  his  countrymen,  he  naturally 
tried  to  join  them  and  get  for  himself  the  same  rights.  The 
I'unaway  peasant,  on  returning  from  the  Zaporovians,  no  longer 
wished  to  obey  his  lord,  but  claimed  a  right  to  the  land  on 
which  he  had  lived  and  worked,  and  to  be  considered  in  every 
way  as  a  Cossack.  The  proprietors  caught  such  runaways 
when  they  could,  and  even  put  them  to  death.  If  persecuted 
in  their  former  homes,  there  were  always  other  lords  who,  for 
the  sake  of  their  service,  were  glad  to  give  them  protection  and 
land.  But  on  the  slightest  provocation  they  were  as  willing  to 
treat  their  new  protector  in  the  same  Avay  as  their  former  lord. 
The  registered  Cossacks  showed  no  desire  to  limit  their  class, 
and  in  this  way  the  actual  number  of  Cossacks  greatly  exceed- 
ed the  legal  number.  The  lists  were  inspected  from  time  to 
time,  and  such  newcomers  were  stricken  off ;  they  then  collected 
themselves  into  bands,  elected  their  Hetmans,  and  continued 
to  call  themselves  Cossacks,  and  although  legally  they  M'ere 
considered  mere  marauders,  yet  the  nobles  at  times  used  them 
in  their  Avars  with  Muscovy,  Sweden  and  Turkey.^ 

The  tendency  of  the  people  to  become  Cossacks  received  a 
religious  colom-ing,  and  in  their  own  eyes  a  moral  consecration. 
After  the  union  of  the  orthodox  with  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania  and  Poland,  the  Russian  proprietors  rapidly  went 
over  to  Catholicism,  losing  at  the  same  time  their  nationality 
and  becoming  Poles  in  feeling.  The  townspeople  and  serfs 
accepted  the  nnion  only  on  compulsion,  and  did  not  become  ac- 
customed to  it  for  generations.  In  the  Ukraine,  where  the 
people  were  bolder  and  less  submissive,  the  Union  made  little 
progress.  The  registered  Cossacks,  not  fearing  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, refused  to  receive  it.     The  self-styled  Cossacks  hated 


'  In  1646  over  2,000  Cossacks  weut  to  France  and  served  in  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk. 
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it  still  more,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  tlie  hated  rule  of  the  lords. 
In  this  way  the  orthodox  religion  hecanie  for  the  Ilussians  of 
the  Ukraine  an  ensign  of  freedom  and  opposition  to  the  nobility. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  contemporary  writers  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries,  the  poor  peasants  of  this  region  Avere  reduced 
to  a  most  miserable  condition  by  the  tyranny  of  their  masters. 
^Nevertheless,  nothing  is  said  to  have  weighed  so  much  u])<>n 
them  as  the  power  of  the  Jews.  The  proprietors  had  fre- 
quently mortgaged  their  lands  to  Jews,  or  employed  them  as 
stewards  and  overseers  with  full  powers  of  lordly  I'ule.  In  a<l- 
dition  to  all  the  more  connuon  kinds  of  exaction  and  tyranny, 
these  Jewish  overseers  profited  by  the  fact  that  the  village 
churches  were  the  property  of  the  master,  and  imposed  taxes 
on  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals,  and  every  religious  ser- 
vice. The  complaints  of  the  peasantry  against  Jewish  rule  and 
exactions  are  handed  down  to  this  day  in  popular  songs,  and 
the  traditions  of  three  centuries  muloubtedly  have  an  infiuence 
on  popular  feeling  still  in  those  regions. 

With  the  impulse  given  l)y  the  Za])orovians  rebellion  suc- 
ceeded to  rebellion,  accompanied  on  both  sides  by  the  most 
frightful  barbarities.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  turned 
their  eyes  to  Moscow,  the  head  of  orthodoxy.  Finally,  under 
the  lead  of  Bogdan  Ivhmelnitzky,  they  succeeded  in  becoming 
de  facto  independent  of  Poland,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Tsar.     This  was  in  1654. 

AVith  time,  with  circumstances,  with  the  increase  of  wealth, 
and  with  the  tendency  to  a  more  settled  life,  great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  Little  Russia.  There  had  come  into  existence  a 
land-owning  class  and  a  class  of  peasants  who  cultivated  the 
great  estates,  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  gen- 
uine Cossacks,  the  adventurous  fighting  class.  The  Cossacks, 
supported  and  aided  by  the  Zaporovians,  envied  the  rich  and 
the  powerful,  wished  to  break  up  the  great  estates,  and  to  rein- 
troduce the  primitive  democratic  equality.  The  colonels  and 
leaders,  many  of  whoni  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  large 
estates  when  the  Polish  landlords  had  been  driven  out,  chafed 
at  their  subjection  to  the  lletman,  but  at  the  same  time  wished 
to  bd  independent  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  army.     They,  there- 
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fore,  willingly  assisted  the  Russians  in  registering  the  Cossacks, 
and  thus  prevented  their  increasing  beyond  a  fixed  number,  so 
as  to  keep  as  many  workmen  as  possible  on  their  estates.  The 
peasantry  suffered  from  the  exactions  both  of  the  landowners 
and  of  the  fighting  Cossacks,  but  sympathised  rather  with  the 
latter.  They  all  wished  to  leave  their  own  condition  of  life 
and  become  free  Cossacks.  The  townspeople  leaned  towards 
any  strong  government  that  would  protect  them.  Some  were 
for  the  Poles  and  some  for  the  Russians.  Mazeppa,  with  his 
Polish  education  and  habits,  naturally  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  proprietors  as  against  the  purely  military  element,  and  in 
doing  so  not  only  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment, but  obtained  support  fi-om  it,  and  was  able  to  bring 
in  additional  Streltsi  and  troops  for  his  protection.  He  thus 
succeeded  in  maintaining  his  rule  without  any  open  outbreak ; 
but,  nevertheless,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  Hetmanship 
Little  Russia  was  in  a  continual  state  of  ferment.  The  bonds 
which  then  united  Little  Russia  to  Moscow  Avere  not  of  the 
strongest.  The  Little  Russians,  though  possessing  strong  relig- 
ious sympathies — for  their  attachment  to  the  orthodox  Church 
was  as  strong  as  ever — had  not  yet  come  to  look  upon  the 
'  Moscols,'  as  they  called  them,  as  their  own  countrymen.  Con- 
siderable autonomy  still  existed,  and  the  general  desire  was  for 
independence.  The  Russian  protection  had  been  accepted  sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  being  secure  fi'om  the  Polish  yoke ;  but  none 
of  the  Hetmans  since  the  union  with  Russia  had  ever  been  iin- 
Avilling  to  coquet  with  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Turks  when  there  had 
seemed  a  chance  of  freeing  themselves  from  Russian  suprem- 
acy without  coming  under  the  strict  rule  of  another  country. 
The  Russian  miion  had  brought  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its 
advantages.  Taxes  had  increased,  fortifications  had  been 
erected  on  Cossack  territory,  Russian  troops  occupied  portions 
of  the  country,  and  the  military  autonomy  of  the  land  had 
been  infringed. 

It  seemed  impossible  for  a  lietman  to  retain  long  his  po[  i- 
larity  with  the  democratic  Cossacks.  He  was  always  accused 
of  yielding  too  much  to  the  Russians,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  were  constant  intrigues  for  his  place.  Personal  and  po- 
litical animosities  sometimes  took  the  form  of  denunciations  at 
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Moscow.  Vvi:;(tfsky  and  IJruelKtvetsky,  in  spite  of  accusatioiis, 
had  been  trusted  ]»v  the  Moscow  (4overnnient,  and  Ixtth  liad 
betrayed  it.  Mnugogriesliny  had  fallen  the  victim  of  his  de- 
nunciations, and  Samoilovitch,  the  only  Iletman  wlio  was  tho- 
)-ou<rhly  devoted  to  Tlussian  interests,  had  been  sacrificed  to  save 
( iolitsyn's  reputation. 

Mazeppa  succeeded,  as  M-e  have  said,  in  retaining  the  conti- 
dence  of  the  Tsar.  Little  credence  was  given  to  the  accusa- 
tions fre(piently  brought  against  him  of  treason  and  of  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Poles.  Even  as  early  as  IGSd  Mazeppa 
had  been  accused  of  correspondence  with  King  Jan  Sol»ieski 
for  the  reunion  of  Little  Kussia  with  Poland.  There  was  cer- 
taiidy  a  correspondence  of  some  sort,  but  some  of  the  letters 
were  forged,  and  ]\razeppa  sent  to  !^^oscow  those  which  he  re- 
ceived trom  iSzumlianski,  Bishop  of  Lend)erg.  The  persons 
implicated  were  surrendered  to  h'un  for  punishment,  and  through 
this  he  succee<led  in  getting  some  <)f  his  worst  enemies  sent  to 
iSiberia,  and  the  nund)er  of  Russian  troops  increased.'  In  1691 
Petrik,  a  hot-headed  and  active  Cossack  connected  by  marriage 
witli  Kotchu])ey,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Cossacks,  tied  to 
the  Zaporovians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Khan  <.>f  the  Crim  Tar- 
tars, carrying  with  him  some  important  papers.  He  endea- 
voured to  do  what  Khmelnitzky  liad  done  before  him,  raise  the 
Zaporovians  and  l)ring  the  Tartars  into  the  Ukraine,  promising 
to  free  tlie  Little  Russians  and  to  exterminate  the  Jews  and  all 
the  nobility  and  rich  people.  The  Jews  wei-e  in  special  disfa- 
vour, partly  as  usurers  and  money-lenders,  and  partly  as  farmers 
of  the  licjuor  tralfic.  Mazepj^a  sent  rich  presents  and  great  j>rom- 
ises  to  the  Zaporovians,  and  Petrik,  when  lie  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  insurrection,  could  eidist  under  it  only  some  of  the 
more  headstrong  Cossacks  and  a  very  few  Tartars,  lie  was 
repulsed  without  difficulty,  and  Mazep])a  earned  the  gratitude 
of  Moscow,  to  which  he  liad  a  still  greater  right  on  account  of 
his  action  with  regard  to  spirit-farndng.  The  farnnng  of  the 
li<|Uor  traffic  was  suspended  for  a  year  on  trial,  and  taxes  were 
imposed  to  meet  the  necessary  deficiencies  in  the  revemie.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  population  was  glad  enough  to  return 

'  See  Yol.  I.,  p.  341. 
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to  the  old  system.     Indirect  taxes  seemed  to  press  on  them  so 
much  more  lightly  than  direct  imposts. 

A  more  dangerous  rival  and  enemy  of  Mazeppa  was  Semen 
Palei.  After  the  death  of  Doroshenko,  the  population  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  had  been  transferred  to  the  Hussian 
side,  and  by  the  treaty  between  Hussia  and  Poland  this  region 
was  to  be  left  waste  and  uninhabited.  The  Poles  very  soon 
thought  that  it  would  be  to  their  benefit  to  re-establish  Cos- 
sacks in  this  region.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the 
Cossacks  showed  their  natural  tendency  of  opposing  everything 
that  was  Polish  and  aristocratic.  Palei  led  this  sentiment,  and 
used  his  influence  to  separate  from  Poland  and  to  join  the  rest 
of  Little  Russia  under  Muscovite  protection.  This  he  endea- 
voured to  do  through  the  mediation  of  Mazeppa ;  but  the  Pus- 
sian  authorities  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  Poland,  and  refused 
these  offers.  The  Poles  and  Cossacks  fought  against  each 
other  with  all  the  barbarity  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  and 
hideous  executions  which  marked  the  warfare  of  that  region 
and  that  day.  Palei  and  his  comrade  Samus  were  driven  out 
of  some  of  their  strongholds,  but  still  kept  possession  of  the 
town  and  province  of  Bielaya  Tserkof.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  efforts  of  the  Poles  to  regain  possession  of 
this  province.  Palei  was  again  and  again  summoned  by  Russia 
to  submit  to  the  Poles,  and  was  urged  to  go  first  to  the 
Zaporovians  and  then  come  to  Russia,  but  he  obstinately  re- 
fused. Mazeppa  finally  crossed  the  Dnieper,  enticed  Palei  into 
his  camp,  touk  him  prisoner,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  Russians, 
who  sent  him  to  Siberia.  Mazeppa  had  a  diflicult  part  to  play, 
for  his  own  subjects  all  s^-mpathised  with  Palei  and  the  rebel- 
lious Cossacks  of  the  other  side,  and  he  had  himself  befriended 
Palei,  and  had  indeed  alwaj-s  advised  the  Tsar  to  accept  his 
offers  of  submission,  and  occupy  this  country  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Poland.  His  action,  therefore,  in  arresting  Palei  was 
A'iewed  with  great  satisfaction  by  Peter.  It  was  another  proof 
of  his  unswerving  loyalty,  which  was  further  shown  in  1705, 
when,  on  receiving  a  letter  from  King  Stanislas,  he  at  once 
sent  it  to  the  Tsar  Avitli  complaints  that  his  enemies  should  thus 
for  the  fourth  time  dishonour  him  by  their  suspicions  that  he 
could  be  unfaithful  to  Russia. 
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Tt  ■was  not  long  before  Mazeppa  was  again  dcnonnccd,  tliis 
time  by  a  domestic  enemy,  the  rludgc-dleuenil  K<)tc'liul)rv,  with 
•\vliom  there  had  been  a  family  (piarrel.  Koteliubcy  had  two 
daughters — Amia,  the  widow  of  ^^a/.e^)pa's  nephew,  and  Ma- 
trena,  who  M'as  his  godt-hild.  Mazeppa  was  then  a  widower, 
and  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Matrena,  who  was  desper- 
ately in  love  with  him.  As  such  a  marriage  was  against  the 
laws  of  the  C'hm-ch,  lvotchul)cy  opposed  it,  and  his  wife  began 
to  treat  the  girl  so  harshly  that  she  found  it  impossil)le  to  live 
longer  at  home,  ran  away,  and  took  refuge  with  Mazeppa. 
AVisliing  to  avoid  scandal,  the  lletman  sent  her  back  to  her 
father,  as  he  af terwai'ds  wrote  to  her :  '  Although  I  love  no  one 
on  earth  as  unicli  as  you,  and  it  would  have  been  for  me  a  hap- 
piness and  joy  to  have  had  you  come  and  live  with  me,  I  fore- 
saw what  tlie  end  of  it  might  be.  especially  with  such  opposi- 
tion and  hatred  on  the  part  of  your  relatives.  There  would 
have  been  condenmation  by  the  Church  because  wc  lived  to- 
gether ;  and  what  should  I  then  have  done  with  you  i  I  should 
have  been  very  sorry  if  you  had  had  cause  to  complain  itf  me 
afterwards.'  Matrena's  situation  on  returning  liome  was  still 
worse  than  before,  and  she  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Mazeppa,  whose  love  letters  are  interesting  and  curious. 
"While  assuring  her  of  his  love,  he  advised  her  as  a  last  resource 
to  take  the  veil  in  a  convent.  lvotchu])ey  and  his  wife  noised 
their  troubles  abroad,  and  finally,  in  reply  to  his  accusations 
and  complaints,  Mazeppa  wrote  :  '  Pan  Kotchubcy  :  you  write 
to  tell  about  a  heart's  giief  of  yours,  but  you  might  better  com- 
plain of  your  proud  grandiloquent  wife,  whom,  as  I  see,  you 
Avill  not  or  cannot  control.  She,  and  no  one  else,  is  the  cause 
of  your  grief,  if  you  have  any.  St.  Barbara  ran  away  from  her 
father,  not  to  the  house  of  the  lletman,  but  to  the  woods,  to 
shepherds,  and  to  steep  rocks,  on  account  of  her  fear.  You 
will  never  be  free  from  your  grief,  and  settled  in  prosperity,  as 
long  as  you  do  not  drive  out  of  your  heart  that  rebellious  spirit 
of  yours,  which  is  not  in  you  so  much  by  nature  as  inspired  by 
your  wife.  And  if  any  misfortune  has  happened  to  you  or  to 
your  house,  you  should  complain  only  of  the  accursed  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  yourself  and  your  wife.  For  sixteen  years  have 
I  passed  over  your  offences,  many  though  they  were  and  grievous 
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and  worthy  of  death,  Ijut,  as  I  see,  my  patience  and  goodness 
have  been  all  to  no  end.  In  your  pasqailing  letter  you  speak 
of  an  error,  but  I  know  and  luiderstand  nothing  except  that 
you  yourself  fall  into  error  when  you  listen  to  your  wife.  As  is 
said  in  the  proverb:  "When  the  tail  rules  the  head  goes 
wrong.""  '  To  Matrena  he  mtimated  that  he  would  long  ago 
have  punished  Kotchubey  but  for  her  sake. 

Ivotchubey  in  revenge  resolved  to  accuse  Mazeppa  of  treason. 
A  monk  wdiom  he  sent  to  Moscow  for  that  purpose  M'as  arrested 
and  examined,  but,  as  he  could  adduce  no  facts,  the  matter  was 
not  pursued  further.  Kotchubey  then  obtained  the  aid  of  his 
brother-in-law  Iskra,  the  Colonel  of  Poltava,  who  denounced 
Mazeppa  to  the  Russian  Colonel  Osipof,  commanding  at 
Akhtvrka.  The  official  reports  reached  the  Tsar  towards  the 
end  of  March,  1708,  and  he  at  once  wrote  to  Mazeppa  to  ex- 
press his  entire  disbelief  in  the  whole  story,  as  he  was  sure  it 
was  a  machination  of  his  enemies.  Meanwhile,  Kotchubey  had 
sent  another  denunciation  to  Moscow,  and  of  this  Peter  also  in- 
formed the  Hetman.  At  Mazeppa's  request,  Kotchubey,  Iskra, 
and  Osipof,  with  several  others,  Avere  arrested  and  taken  to 
Vitebsk,  where  Kotchubey,  in  a  long  document  containing 
thirty-three  points,  accused  Mazeppa  of  negotiations  with  the 
Swedes,  and  of  treason  against  the  Tsar.  Annexed  to  this  ac- 
cusation was  a  patriotic  ballad  written  by  Mazeppa.'  Neither 
this  ballad  nor  any  of  the  points  of  accusation  stood  the  slight- 
est examination,  and,  on  the  application  of  the  usual  torture, 
Kotchubey  admitted  that  his  accusation  was  false,  and  dictated 
by  his  desire  for  revenge.  The  Tsar  thereupon  sent  Kotchubey 
and  Iskra  to  Mazeppa,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  July  25 
they  were  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  M'hole  army  of  Cos- 
sacks and  of  Little  Kussians.     Their  property  M'as  confiscated. 

Although  the  specific  denunciations  of  Kotclmbej'  M'ere  false 
and  unsupported  by  proof,  yet  during  this  whole  time  Mazeppa 
was  engaged  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  Swedes. 

'  This  ballad,  of  the  kind  called  duma  in  Little  Russia,  written  in  short 
trochaic  lines,  deplores  the  unhappy  condition  of  Mother  Ukraine,  whose  sons 
are  divided  by  their  own  passions,  and  who  suffers  now  from  the  Pole  and  now 
from  the  Russian.  It  exhorts  the  Little  Russians  to  union,  to  the  defence  of 
the  country  and  of  the  faith. 
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The  Cossacks  sent  to  the  war  liad  never  l)een  of  erreat  ser- 
vice,  and  had  always  i;;ut  into  dithculties  with  the  Russian 
otiicers.  Their  complaints  were  loud  and  frequent,  and  in  17'.»5, 
when  the  two  Cossack  regiments  weiv  with  the  liussian  troops 
near  Grodno,  Mazeppa  received  a  lung  letter  from  Corlenko, 
their  commander,  complaining  of  the  rudeness  and  insults  of 
the  Ilussians,  and  of  an  order  that  was  said  to  be  issued  sending 
the  Cossack  regiments  to  Prussia  to  study  the  ai't  of  war  and  to 
be  turned  into  regular  dragoons.  On  reading  this  letter,  iNFa- 
zeppa,  in  a  fit  of  natural  indignation,  said  to  his  trusty  seo-etary, 
Orlik :  '  What  good  can  we  hope  for  in  return  for  our  faithful 
services  i'  Another  man  in  niy  place  would  not  have  been  such 
a  fool  as  to  have  refused  the  offers  of  Stanislas.'  Xot  long 
after  this  Mazeppa  accepted  an  invitation  from  7*rince  Wisnio- 
wiecki  to  be  godfather  to  his  daughter.  There  he  met  and 
became  intimate  with  the  Princess  Dolska,  the  mother  of  his 
host.  The  confidential  conversations  at  the  christening — con- 
versations from  which  politics  were  not  excluded — brought 
about  a  correspondence  in  cipher.  In  some  of  the  letters  of  the 
Princess  there  were  allusions  of  such  a  nature  that  Mazeppa 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  them  to  Orlik.  AVhen  in  one  let- 
ter she  urged  him  to  begin  what  he  intended,  and  assured  him 
that  all  his  wishes  M'ould  l)e  granted,  and  that  he  would  soon 
have  the  sup])ort  of  the  whole  Swedish  army,  Mazeppa  affected 
great  indignation  at  the  idea  of  an  old  woman  thinking  she 
could  snare  such  '  a  wily  old  bird '  as  he  was,  and  exclaimed  at 
the  folly  it  would  be  for  him  under  the  present  circumstances 
to  abandon  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  and  leave  one 
shore  without  being  able  to  reach  the  other.  lie  ordered  Orlik 
to  reply:  'I  beg  you  to  stop  this  correspondence,  which  can 
ruin  me  in  life,  honour,  and  substance.  Do  not  hope  or  imagine 
that  in  my  old  age  I  can  act  disloyally  to  the  Tsar.'  For  a  long 
time  there  were  no  letters,  but  finally  the  Princess  spread  a 
snare  which  caught  the  '  wily  (;»ld  bii-d.'  She  wrote  from  Lem- 
berg  that  she  had  been  at  another  christening,  and  had  sat  at 
dinner  l^^tween  Sheremetief  and  Ronne,  who  had  let  her  imder- 
stand  that  Menshikof  was  digging  a  pit  for  him,  in  order  to 
be  elected  Iletman  in  his  stead.  At  this  Mazeppa  lost  control 
of  himself,  and  bearau  to  recoimt  all  the  indiixnities  M-hich  he 
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and  the  Cossacks  liad  suffered  since  the  war  began,  and  espe- 
cially his  personal  difficulties  with  Menshikof ,  and  the  hints  he 
had  so  often  had  that  the  Russians  intended  to  turn  the 
Ukraine  into  a  regular  Russian  province,  and  try  to  satisfy  him 
with  the  title  of  Prince.  He  answered  the  Princess,  with  thanks 
for  her  friendship  and  her  warning.  While  at  Kief  in  1707 
Mazeppa  received  another  letter  from  King  Stanislas,  enclosed 
in  one  from  his  friend.  lie  was  startled,  and  let  it  fall  from 
his  hands,  and  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  cursed  old  woman,  you  will 
ruin  me  ! '  sat  for  a  long  while  in  deep  thought.  Then  turning 
to  Orlik,  he  said :  '  I  am  struggling  in  my  mind  whether  to 
send  this  letter  to  the  Tsar  or  not.  Let  us  advise  about  it  to- 
morrow, and  meanwhile  you  go  home  and  pray  to  God.  Per- 
haps your  prayers  will  avail  more  than  mine,  because  you  live 
in  more  Christian  wise.  God  knows  that  I  am  doing  nothing 
for  myself,  but  only  for  all  of  you  and  your  wives  and  children.' 
Going  home  and  getting  some  money,  ^  though  it  was  late  at 
night,  Orlik  went  to  the  monasteries  and  distributed  alms  to  the 
monks,  nuns,  and  poor  people  who  were  sleeping  in  the  out- 
buildings. .  He  got  at  first  nothing  but  curses  for  his  kindness  ; 
they  took  him  for  a  thief.  When  Orlik  returned  the  next 
morning  Mazeppa  was  holding  in  his  hand  a  bit  of  the  true 
Cross,  and  exclaimed  :  '  I  protest  before  the  all-seeing  God  that 
not  for  my  private  profit,  nor  for  higher  honours,  nor  for  greater 
riches,  nor  for  any  other  aims  of  mine,  but  for  all  of  you,  for 
your  wives  and  children,  for  the  general  good  of  our  poor 
mother  country  the  Ukraine,  of  the  Zaporovian  army  and  of 
the  Little  Russian  people,  and  for  the  increase  and  extension  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  army,  I  wish  by  the  aid  of  God 
to  act  so  that  you  shall  not  be  ruined  either  l;)y  Moscow  or  by 
Sweden.'  Then  kissing  the  Cross,  he  swore  Orlik  to  secrecy, 
and  dictated  an  answer  to  Stanislas,  giving  various  reasons  M'hy 
he  could  not  obey  his  commands,  but  promising  at  the  same 
time  to  do  nothing  which  would  be  harmful  to  his  interests  or 
to  those  of  the  Swedes. 

Mazeppa's  plan  had  been  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  his 
neutrality,  making  excuses  for  not  taking  actively  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  and  not  espousing  the  side  of  the  Swedes,  until  he 
saw  that  Charles  was  sure  to  win.     He  had  i-eckoned  that  the 
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Swedish  invasion  Avonld  Ito  turned  towards  the  north  and 
towards  Moscow.  ^»ow,  M"hen  he  discovered  tliat  the  march  of 
Charles  was  towards  Little  liussia,  his  coiuhinations  were  all 
disturbed.  He  must  take  sides  either  with  the  llussians  or  the 
Swedes,  and  in  any  case  there  Avas  danger  that  the  T'^ki-aine 
Avould  l)e  the  battle-tield,  and  that  the  Cossacks  would  be  i:round 
to  pieces  between  the  millstones.  On  ascertaining  the  move- 
ments of  the  Swedes,  Peter  had  ordered  Mazeppa  to  send  a 
force  of  Cossacks  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Swedes,  and  su<r- 
gested  that  it  would  be  well  for  their  Hetman  to  take  command 
of  this  force  in  person.  ]\razeppa  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  liis  gout  and  frightful  pains  which  prevented  him 
from  riding.  He  was  very  successful  in  feigning  illness,  and 
not  unfrequently,  for  reasons  of  his  OM'n,  covei'cd  himself  with 
plasters  and  passed  whole  days  in  bed.  The  belief  in  his  feeble 
health  made  his  rivals  prefer  waiting  to  plotting.  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  the  Tsar  of  the  immediate  danger  which 
might  arise  if  he  left  the  country,  as  it  was  in  the  mi»st  un- 
settled condition.  There  was  no  one  lie  could  leave  behind 
of  wliom  he  felt  sure.  As  Peter  feared  the  effect  in  Little  Rus- 
sia (tf  the  Swedish  proclamations,  he  allowed  Mazeppa  to  stay 
at  home ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Liesna,  M'hen  the  Swedes  were 
already  near  the  Little  Ilussian  frontier,  he  asked  him  to  come 
to  a  conference  in  the  town  of  Starodul),  and,  to  his  answers 
about  the  difficulties  lie  expected  with  the  Cossacks,  told  him  to 
appoint  some  one  to  take  his  place  and  come  without  fail.  Ma- 
zeppa called  together  four  (^ossack  colonels  who  had  already  on 
several  occasions  complained  to  him  of  the  liussians,  expressed 
their  fears  of  what  might  happen  if  they  came  into  the  country, 
and  beffijred  him  to  think  of  the  general  safetv.  lie  asked  them 
Avhether  he  should  go  to  Starodub.  'Do  not  go,'  said  Lomi- 
kufsky,  'otherwise  you  will  ruin  yourself  and  us  and  all  the 
Ukraine.  "We  have  already  so  many  times  begged  you  to  send 
to  Charles,  but  ^'ou  have  always  delayed,  and  have  literally 
slept.  Here  now  are  the  llussians  coming  into  the  country, — 
to  the  ruin  and  death  of  us  all,  and  the  Swedes  are  here  too ! ' 
Mazeppa  npbraidccl  them,  threatened  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate  and  go  himself  to  the  Tsar,  but  finally  grew  milder,  and 
asked,  '  Shall  I  send  to  the  King  or  not  ? '     '  Send  by  all  means ; 
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it  was  time  long  ago,'  they  rej^liecL  Mazeppa  then  ordered 
Orlik  to  write  a  letter  in  Latin  to  Count  Piper,  in  which  he 
declared  his  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes,  begged  for  assist- 
ance to  free  the  whole  of  Little  Russia  from  the  lieaAy  Musco- 
vite yoke,  and  promised  to  prepare  a  ferry  across  the  Desna. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  his  nephew,  Yoinarof  sky,  to  Men- 
shikof  to  say  that  he  was  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  and  was 
going  from  Batiirin  to  Borzna  to  receive  extreme  unction  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Kief.  '  This  news  has  made  me  very  sad,' 
wrote  Menshikof  to  the  Tsar;  'fii-st,  because  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  him,  which  it  is  very  necessary  for  me  to  do ; 
and,  secondly,  because  I  am  sorry  for  such  a  good  man  if  God 
does  not  relieve  him  from  his  disease.  "With  regard  to  that,  he 
writes  that  his  gout  has  brought  on  an  attack  of  epilepsy.' 
Menshikof  resolved  to  go  to  Borzna  and  see  the  Hetman  on  his 
sick  bed.  At  nearly  the  same  time  Mazeppa  received  a  mes- 
sage that  the  Swedes  M^ould  be  the  next  day  on  the  Desna,  and 
Yoinarof  sky,  M'ho  had  left  Mazeppa' s  camp  in  the  night,  arrived 
to  say  that  Menshikof  had  resolved  to  see  him  at  all  hazards, 
"Without  waiting  for  Menshikof,  Mazeppa  left  Borzna,  and 
arrived  late  at  night  at  Baturi,u.  Having  given  orders  to  de- 
fend that  town,  he  set  out  the  next  day  with  the  Cossack  chiefs, 
many  officers,  and  an  escort  of  1,500  men,  straight  for  the 
Swedish  camp.  On  arriving  there,  he  took  an  oath  with  his  fol- 
lowers that  he  accepted  the  Swedish  protection,  not  for  any 
private  profit  of  his  own,  but  for  the  good  of  his  fatherland  and 
of  the  Cossacks. 

On  his  way  to  Borzna,  Menshikof  heard  that  Mazeppa  had 
gone  to  Batiirin,  and  turned  towards  that  town,  but  was  refused 
admittance.  This  made  him  suspect  something  wrong,  and  his 
suspicions  were  confirmed  when  he  heard  that  Mazeppa  had 
crossed  the  Desna.  Soon  some  Cossack  officers  came  to  his 
camp  to  ask  for  protection  against  the  Hetman,  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  enemy. 

Peter  was  with  the  main  army  on  the  Desna  watching  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  M'lien,  on  Xovember  T,  he  received 
Menshikof's  letter  announcing  the  treason  of  Mazeppa.  He 
answered  it  the  same  night,  ordering  him  to  take  precautionary 
measures  against  the  spread  of  the  rebellious  spirit,  to  prevent 
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tlie  Cossacks  from  joining  tlic  enemy,  and  to  keep  on  irooil 
terms  -with  the  colonels  and  other  leaders  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
to  jtersuade  them  to  elect  a  new  Iletman.  The  next  day  hi; 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Little  Tlussians  announcing  that  Ma- 
ze] tj)M  ha<l  treacherously  deserted  to  the  Swedes,  'in  order  to 
]>\it  the  land  of  Little  Russia  as  before  mider  the  dominion  of 
I'oland,  and  to  turn  over  the  churches  and  the  monasteries  to 
the  Linates.'  To  Apnixin,  avIio  had  just  informed  him  of  his 
victory  over  Lvbecker,  he  wrote  :  'Althouirh  it  is  aj^ainst  niv 
conscience  to  write  anything  bad  to  you  in  return  for  your  good 
news,  yet  necessity  compels  me  to  tell  you  that  Mazeppa  has 
t\u-ned  o\it  a  new  Judas,  f<_ir,  after  being  loyal  to  me  for  twenty - 
one  years,  now,  Avhen  he  is  almost  in  his  coffin,  he  has  become 
a  traitor  and  l)etrayer  of  his  people.  Lideed,  although  this  is 
l»ad  business,  yet  he  did  not  do  it  with  the  appro\al  of  all,  but 
only  with  five  persons,  and  the  people  here,  after  liearing  of  it, 
complained  of  him  with  tears  to  God,  and  are  indescribably 
bitter  against  him,  since,  as  we  hear,  his  life  was  apart  from 
(Tc>d.  Therefore  we  hope  in  God  that  he  has  done  more  harm 
to  himself  than  to  him  whom  he  intended  to  injure." 

It  was  decided  in  a  council  of  war  to  attack  Batiirin,  the 
Cossack  capital,  before  Mazeppa  and  the  Swedes  should  ha\e 
time  to  reach  it.  Menshikof,  who  had  come  to  Peter's  camp 
for  conference  with  him,  hastened  to  Batiirin,  Mhere  Prince 
Dimitri  Golitsyn  was  waiting.  The  Cossacks  refused  to  allow 
the  Pussians  to  enter  before  the  new  Iletman  was  elected,  and 
tried  to  prevent  them  from  crossing  the  river.  This  was  on 
Xovember  11.  Tiiat  night  the  garrison  sent  word  to  Menshi- 
kof  that  they  were  faithful  to  the  Tsar,  and  would  allow  his 
troops  to  enter,  but  demanded  three  days  for  their  free  exit. 
Menshikof  replied  the  next  morning,  refusing  to  give  them  the 
time  demanded,  but  telling  them  to  come  out  at  once  without 
fear  and  no  one  would  harm  them.  They  at  lirst  wished  to  kill 
the  messenger,  but  tinally  let  him  go  with  the  cry,  'We  will  all 
die  here,  but  we  will  not  let  the  Tsar's  troops  come  in.'  Early 
the  next  morning  (November  13)  Menshikof  ordered  the  as- 
sault, and  in  two  hours  the  town,  which  was  badly  fortitied,  was 
taken.  Xo  one  was  spared  except  the  leaders,  who  were  re- 
served for  pmiishmcut.     The  arms  were  kept  for  the  Govern- 
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inent,  but  all  tlie  property  of  the  inhabitants  was  given  up  to 
the  soldiery.  The  whole  town,  including  the  stores  so  necessary 
to  the  Swedes,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Batiirin  as  a  strong- 
liold  ceased  to  exist.     It  is  now  but  a  village. 

The  ruin  of  Batiirin  liad  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the  dis- 
contented spirits  among  the  Cossacks.  It  entirely  baffled  the 
plans  of  Mazeppa.  On  the  very  day  when  the  Swedes  crossed 
the  Desna,  Peter  went  quietly  to  Gliikhof ,  where  the  metropoli- 
tan of  Kief,  two  archbishops,  the  four  colonels  who  had  re- 
mained faithful,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Cossacks  were  assem- 
bled. An  election  was  held  according  to  the  consecrated 
usage,  and  Skoropadsky,  the  Colonel  of  Starodiib,  on  the  wish 
of  Peter,  was  chosen  Hetman.  On  the  same  day,  Xovember 
IS,  Mazeppa  was  publicly  excommunicated  and  cursed.  To 
impress  this  more  on  the  minds  of  the  Cossacks,  his  portrait  M'as 
taken  into  the  church,  the  blue  ribbon  of  St.  Andrew  was  taken 
from  it,  and  it  was  then  dragged  through  the  streets  and  hung 
on  the  gallows,  after  which  the  traitors  captured  at  Baturin 
were  executed.  The  ceremony  of  the  anathema  of  Mazeppa 
was  repeated  at  Moscow  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  his  name 
was  formally  added  to  that  of  the  false  Dimitri,  Stenka  Razin, 
and  others  in  the  comminatory  service  read  in  the  Russian 
churches  in  the  first  week  of  Lent.'  The  proclamation  announc- 
ing Mazeppa's  excommunication,  and  threatening  other  trai- 
tors with  the  same  fate,  was  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the 
churches  in  Little  Russia. 

Of  those  who  had  gone  over  with  Mazeppa  to  the  Swedes, 
Colonel  Danilo  Apostol  and  Colonel  Galagan  soon  abandoned 
him  and  were  pardoned  by  the  Russians.  Apostol  brought  a 
verbal  message  purporting  to  be  from  Mazeppa,  that  he  would 
deliver  up  '  the  chief  personage '  into  Russian  hands  if  he  were 
assured  of  pardon  and  of  being  restored  to  his  position  as  Het- 
man, imder  the  guarantee  of  foreign  Powers.  A  favourable 
answer  was  returned,  but  nothing  further  was  heard  from  Ma- 
zeppa. Later  on  other  Cossacks  deserted  from  the  Swedish 
camp,  until  Mazeppa  was  almost  the  only  one  left.  The  Swedes 
therefore  profited  little  by  his  adherence. 

'  This  ceremony  took  place  until  1869,  when  the  names  of  Dimitri  and 
Mazeppa  were  dropped. 
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Peter  issued  a  manifesto  iiivitiiiir  tlic  Zajxn-ox  iaii  Co.'^sacks 
to  obey  tlie  orders  of  tlio  now  Iletnian  Sknn)p;'ulsky,  and  both 
sides  distributed  proclaniutions  tliroughont  the  I'kraine  in  order 
to  quiet  or  rouse  the  population.  Charles,  on  his  side,  dechiinied 
against  tlie  lieavy  Muscovite  yoke:  Feter  repHed  witli  at'C(»unts 
of  the  niaUreatnient  of  the  Cossack  prisoners  by  the  Swedes,  of 
tlie  insults  offered  to  orthodox  churches,  and  of  the  intention 
to  compel  the  Cossacks  to  embrace  the  Lutheran  and  Uniate 
religions.  Charles  then  talked  about  the  llussian  attacks  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Ukraine,  and  spoke  of  negotiations  of  Peter 
with  the  Pope,  the  permission  given  to  the  Jesuits  to  have 
schools  and  churches  in  liussia,  and  of  the  Tsar's  purpose  to 
become  a  Catholic  after  the  war.  Peter  invited  the  Little  lius- 
sians  to  put  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  enemy,  to 
leave  him  without  roof,  food,  or  fire,  and  offered  a  reward  of 
2,<JOo  rubles  for  every  general  taken  prisoner,  of  1,000  rubles 
for  every  colonel,  proportionately  for  the  other  officers,  of  five 
rubles  for  every  connuon  soldier,  and  of  three  ruljles  for  eveiy 
dead  body  brought  in.  The  manifestoes  of  Charles  and  the 
'  universals'  of  the  fallen  and  anathematised  Iletman  had  little 
or  no  effect.  The  peasants  hid  their  property  and  their  grain, 
captured  the  Swedes  wherever  they  could,  and  drove  off"  their 
horses.  Peter  wrote  to  Apnixin :  '  The  people  of  Little  liussia 
stand,  with  God's  help,  more  iirmly  than  was  possible  to  ex- 
pect. The  King  sends  enticing  proclamations,  but  the  people 
remain  faithful  and  bring  in  the  King's  letters.'  ' 

'  Kostom.irof,  Russian  History,  v.,  vi.  ;  id.,  Bogddn  KhmcUiitzk)/  ;  Mcri- 
moe,  Les  Cosaques  iV Autrefois,  Paris,  1865  ;  Solovief,  xv.  ;  Golikof,  iv.  ; 
Bontysh-Kiimensky,  Dictionary  of  Remarkable  Ritssians, 'Hoscoyi,  IblJU  ;  Luud- 
blad  ;  Sarauw. 


LV. 

POLTAVA.— 1709. 

TnE  winter  of  1708  and  1709  was  memorable  in  European 
history.  Tlie  Baltic  was  frozen,  and  heavily  laden  waggons 
crossed  the  Great  Belt  and  the  Oresnnd.  In  Central  Europe 
the  fruit-trees  died.  In  France  the  courts  had  to  be  adjourned, 
and  many  men  died  of  cold.  The  Rhone  was  frozen,  and  the 
canals  of  Venice  were  cov^ered  with  ice.  On  the  plains  of  the 
Ukraine,  swept  by  the  wind,  the  cold  was  still  more  intense. 
Birds  fell  dead  as  they  flew  through  the  air,  and  the  snow  in 
many  places  remained  on  the  ground  from  October  1  to  April  5. 

Charles  had  hoped  to  obtain  through  Mazeppa  j)OSsession  of 
the  stronghold  of  Starodiib  and  Xovgorod-Seversk,  but  the  ex- 
pedition miscarried,  j^artly  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  Lager- 
crona,  a  general  who  had  been  greatly  favoured  by  Charles  on 
account  of  his  bravery,  but  who  lacked  military  skill,  and  partly 
through  the  cunning  and  hesitation  of  Skoroptidsky,  the  colonel 
of  Starodub,  who  did  not  feel  sure  as  yet  of  the  movements  of 
Mazeppa,  and  obeyed  literally  his  orders  to  open  the  gates  to 
the  first  comers.  These  were  Bussians,  to  whom  he  had  pri- 
vately sent  word.  This,  combined  with  the  almost  total  fail- 
ure of  the  Cossack  rising,  put  the  Swedes  in  a  very  difficult 
and  dangerous  position.  Instead  of  the  20,000  Cossacks  as 
expected,  Mazeppa  had  brought  but  1,500,  who  were  subse- 
quently joined  by  a  small  number  of  Zaporovians.  The  Swedes 
crossed  the  Desna  with  comparative  safety,  but  with  great  diffi- 
culties on  account  of  the  steep  banks,  and  on  Mazeppa's  advice 
marched  southwards  to  Bomny,  in  a  fertile  district,  where  the 
troops  were  housed  in  the  surrounding  villages.  '•  The  Bu!^sians 
moved  in  a  parallel  direction  to  Butivl,  Sumy,  and  Lebedin. 
Charles,  although  in  very  comfortable  (quarters,  could  not  en- 
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dure  the  close  ]»n>.\iiiiity  uf  the  Ilutjsians,  and  was  aiuioyed  at 
tlie  fivfjueiit  skiniiislii's.  He  tlierelore,  in  the  liopes  <^»t  a  gen- 
eral battle,  readily  fell  int«,>  a  trap  which  the  liiis<ian.s  prepared 
for  liini.  Peter  directed  the  greater  part  of  Ins  army  to  move 
towards  the  Hiiiall  town  of  Gadiakd^  occupie<l  hy  foin*  Swedisli 
]»attalions,  as  if  to  attack  it.  (ieneral  JIallart,  with  another 
corps,  went  in  tlie  other  direction,  with  instructions  to  take 
]{onniy  in  case  the  S^'edes  AvithdreM*.  In  spite  of  the  fearful 
cold,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  generals,  Charles, 
on  lieafiiig  of  flie  movements,  mai-clied.  witli  all  his  forces-  to 
(iadiatdi,  \vith  the  expectation  of  making  it  a  second  Xarva. 
The  Kussians  had  witlidrawn  in  time,  and  the  Swedes  arrived 
at  the  town  in  the  evening,  lioping  to  find  Maiiu  quarters  in- 
side ;  but  haste  made  confusion,  the  gates  became  l)locked  up, 
and  the  greater  ])art  of  the  army  was  iddigcd  to  spend  the 
night  outside  the  walls  in  the  open  fields.  Even  Avhen,  on  the 
next  day,  tlie  Swedes  succeeded  in  entering  the  town,  their 
])osition  was  scarcely  better.  One-third  of  the  city  liad  been 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  there  were  not  enough  liouses  to  shel- 
ter the  trooj)S.  Nearly  every  building  v.as  turned  into  a  liosj>i- 
tal,  where  surgeons  Mei"e  at  woi-k  cutting  off  fi'ozen  lindjs.  hi 
this  terrible  march,  from  IJomny  to  (Tadiatch,  over  3,000  Swedes 
were  frozen  to  deatli. 

In  revenge  for  the  loss  of  Ilomny,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  General  Ilallart,  Charles  attacked  the  small  village  of  Yeprik^ 
a  few  miles  from  Gadiatch.  Although  the  garrison  was  too 
small  for  the  place  and  the  fortilications  were  in  bad  repair, 
the  commander  was' undismayed  by  the  threat  of  Charles  to 
hang  him  to  the  gate  if  he  resisted,  and  repulsed  two  assaults. 
AV^hen  he  finally  surrendered,  on  favourable  terms,  the  Swedes 
captured  but  1,500  men  and  four  cannon,  having  themselves 
lost  nearly  a  thousand  men  and  forty-eight  officers.  'The  re- 
mainder of  the  winter  was  spent  in  comparative  <|uiet,  broken 
by  small  skirmishes,  which,  whether  they  resulted  favourably 
or  unfavourably  t(>  the  Swedes,  had  always  the  effect  vi  redu- 
cing their  forces.  Thev  had  an-ived  at  tluit  state  where  the 
loss  of  every  man  counted./ 

The  greatest  success  of  the  llussians  was  the  suppression  of 
the  Zaporovian  Cossacks  and  the  destruction  of  their  river-town 
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Setch.  The  Zaporovians  had  lately  been  aggrieved  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  Kussian  forts  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  they  also  sympathised  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  Ukraine 
in  their  feelings  against  the  larger  proprietors.  'Many  of  them 
decided  to  follow  the  guidance  of  Mazeppa  and  join  the  Swedes. 
To  counteract  this  movement  a  Russian  expedition  was  sent  out 
by  Menshikof  in  the  spring,  and  after  sailing  down  the  Dnieper 
from  Kief,  and  bemg  met  by  a  force  of  dragoons,  succeeded  in 
capturing  and  destroying  Setch/  Many  Zaporovians  were  killed 
in  the  fight,  others  were  taken  prisoners,  some  were  executed, 
and  from  this  time  on  their  strength  was  broken,  although  they 
nominally  existed  until  they  were  finally  abolished  under  Cath- 
arine II.  in  1TT5. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  the  thoughts  of  the 
Tsar  were  much  on  his  fleet  at  Voronezh.  The  proximity  of 
the  Swedes  made  him  anxious,  and  a  report  that  the  aim  of 
Charles  was  to  march  to  Voronezh  and  burn  the  wharves  and 
ships  caused  him  to  resolve  to  go  there  in  person.  He  had  pre- 
viously given  orders  to  Apraxin  to  be  on  his  guard  and  to  lay 
in  a  store  of  provisions,  and  had  even  written  from  Akhtyrka 
to  have  a  good  gardener  sent  to  Taganrog,  with  plenty  of  seeds 
and  plants.  He  had  found  time  to  criticise  a  Russian  transla- 
tion of  a  book  on  fortification,  and,  finding  that  there  was  to 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  11th  of  March,  had  asked  the 
mathematical  teachers  at  Moscow  to  calculate  the  duration  and 
extent  of  the  eclipse  at  Voronezh  and  send  him  a  diagram.  On 
his  journey  he  stopped  at  Bielgorod,  to  be  godfather  to  Menshi- 
kof's  new-born  son  Peter  Luke.  In  Voronezh  Peter  found  that 
the  old  vessels  were  in  a  bad  state.  Some  of  them  had  been 
repaired  several  times,  and  yet  it  M'as  necessary  to  break  them 
up.  Peter,  assisted  by  Apraxin,  having  in  view  a  possible 
complication  with  the  Turks,  worked  hard  all  winter  at  the 
repair  and  reorganisation  of  his  navy.  The  physical  fatigue  of 
ship-carpentering,  in  which  he  again  indulged,  was  a  relief  after 
the  mental  and  moral  anxieties  which  had  so  long  Aveighed 
upon  him.  In  days  of  leisure,  when  free  from  weightier  oc- 
cupations of  State,  he  looked  after  the  improvements  of  the 
government  printing  office,  and  the  cleanliness  of  Moscow 
streets.     The  presence  of  Catherine,  of  his  sister  Xatalia,  and 
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of  tlie  Tsarevitcli,  and  two  visits  from  Menshikof,  satisfied  his 
craving  for  love  and  conq)anionsliip.  In  April,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  broke  up,  he  sailed  down  the  Don  to  Azof  and  Taganrog, 
where  he  celebrated  Easter.  The  recurrence  of  his  old  fever 
forced  him  again  to  shut  himself  up  for  three  weeks  and  take  a 
course  of  medicine. 

/The  spring  thaw  and  the  melting  of  the  great  mass  of  snow 
on  the  steppes  were  as  bad  for  the  Swedish  army  as  the  severe 
winter.  For  days  the  soldiers  had  to  stand  in  melted  snow,  with 
no  possibility  of  drying  themselves.'  The  Swedes  had  gradually 
been  pushed  back  into  a  small  space  between  the  rivers  Psiol, 
Yorskla,  and  Dnieper.  After  the  arrival  of  Lewcnhaupt's 
troops  theJSwedish  army  numbei'ed-^bout  41,000^nien,  ]mt  it 
had  now  become  i^gduced  ta  ^O.OQO.  and  oi  these  more  than 
2,00(>  were  TTTor  crippled.  Only  thirty-four  cannon  remained  ; 
the  powder  had  greatly  suffered,  and  needed  to  be  dried.  Yet 
amid  the  great  distress,  on  April  11,  shortly  after~lhe  retreat 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Krasnoi-kiitch,  Charles  could 
write  to  Stanislas :  '  I  and  the  army  are  in  very  good  condition.  ^ 
The  enemy  has  been  beaten  and  put  to  flight  in  all  the  engage- 
ments,' Was  Charles,  contrary  to  his  character  and  his  principles, 
writing  intentionally  an  evident  untruth  in  order  to  persuade 
Stanislas  to  come  with  General  Krassow  to  his  assistance,  or  was 
he  blinded  to  the  real  condition  of  affairs  ?  Piper,  on  the  con- 
trary, wrote  to  his  w'ife  :  '  The  campaign  is  so  difficult  and  our 
condition  so  pitiful  that  such  great  misery  cannot  be  described, 
and  is  l)eyond  belief;' and  again:  'The  army  is  in  an  inde- 
scribably pitiful  state.'  The  soldiers  suffered  greatly,  not  only 
from  the  weather,  but  from  lack  of  clothing  and  from  bad 
food.  Complaints  were  great,  and  few  expected  to  see  their 
homes  again,  ^Nevertheless  there  were  comparatively  few 
desertions,  and  the  Swedes  remained  loyal  to  the  King  person- 
ally, seeing  that  he  shared  their  hardships,  and  believed  that  he 
was  actuated  by  patriotism  alone  and  that  he  felt  this  campaign 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  Sweden.  Yet  they  had  to  some  ex- 
tent lost  their  confidence  in  him.  Charles  exposed  himself  as 
ever  to  the  enemy's  bullets,  but  the  soldiers,  instead  of  being 
cheered  by  this,  said  to  each  other  that  the  King  wished  to  be 
killed,  as  he  saw  the  bad  end  of  the  campaign.  / 
Vol..  IL— 8  ' 
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The  opinion  of  the  generals  was  tliat  it  would  he  hetter  to 
retire  across  the  Dnieper,  and  eitlier  retnrn  to  Poland  or  wait  iu 
a  secure  position  until  the  force  of  General  Krassow  could  join 
theni.  He  could  scarcely  be  expected  before  midsummer, 
Charles  would  hear  nothing  of  this,  and  resolved  to  capture  the 
town  of  Poltava,  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  town  of  that 
region,  more  important,  however,  commercially  than  as  a  mili- 
tary position.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  the  capture  of 
Poltava  would  have  been  very  easy,  but  at  that  time  Charles, 
who  objected  to  having  winter  quarters  in  a  large  town,  paid  no 
attention  to  it.  In  the  meantime  the  Russians  had  succeeded  iu 
improving  the  defences,  and  had  garrisoned  it  with  4,(>(mi  men. 
What  made  the  attempt  more  dangerous  now  was  that  the 
SAvedish  forces  were  not  large  enough  to  surround  the  town  on 
all  sides,  and  the  Russians  could  mass  their  forces  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Vorskla. 

A  conversation  between  the  King  and  (lyllenkrok,  the 
Quartermaster-General,  on  this  subject  is  very  characteristic  and 
important.  Charles,  on  sending  for  some  engineers  to  draw  a 
plan,  went  to  Gyllenkrok  and  said,  '  Yoii  must  get  everything 
ready  for  an  attack  on  Poltava.' 

Gylletikrok.  'Does  your  Majesty  intend  to  besiege  Pol- 
tava ? ' 

C%.  '  Yes,  and  you  must  make  the  siege,  and  tell  us  on  what 
day  we  will  take  the  fortress.  That  is  what  Vauban  used  to  do 
in  France,  and  you  are  our  little  Vauban.' 

G.  '  God  help  us,  with  such  a  Vauban  as  I !  But  however 
great  a  man  he  may  have  been,  I  think  that  he  would  have  been 
embarrassed  if  he  had  not  had  all  he  thought  necessary  for  a 
siege.' 

Ch.  "■  AVe  have  enough  necessary  military  material  to  take 
such  a  wretched  little  fort  as  Poltava.' 

G.  '  The  fort  is  itself  not  strong,  but  the  garrison  of  4-,000 
men  besides  Cossacks  makes  it  strong.' 

Ch.  'If  they  see  that  we  attack  it  in  earnest,  they  will  give 
up  at  the  first  cannon  shot  fired  at  them.' 

G.  '  That  seems  to  me  improbable.  I  rather  believe  that 
the  Russians  will  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  I  see  that  your 
Majesty's  infantry  will  be  ruined.' 
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(7t.  '  W(>  shall  not  ncctj  to  use  our  iiit'antiv,  Init  will  ii>(5 
Mazeppa's  Zaporoviaiis. ' 

fr.  '1  be^  your  Majesty,  for  (iod's  sake,  to  retleet  wiu'tlu-r 
it  is  possible  f<)r  siicli  works  to  be  carried  on  by  a  peojile  that 
never  have  put  tlieir  hands  to  sueh  thin»;s ;  by  men  with  whom 
no  one  can  talk  without  an  inter])reter,  and  who  Mill  immc- 
<llately  run  awav  if  the  work  is  dithcult  and  they  see  their  com- 
i-a<les  fall.' 

(7i.  'I  assure  you  that  the  Zajiorovians  will  do  everythiui^ 
that  we  wish,  and  that  they  will  not  run  away,  for  wc  are  ready 
to  pay  them  well  for  their  work.' 

G.  '  T>ut  even  if  the  Zaporoviaiis  allow  themselves  t(»  be 
used  for  the  work,  your  [Majesty  has  no  camion  which  can  make 
a  breach  in  the  palisades.' 

C/i.  'If  you  can  shoot  oiu^  down,  you  can  shoot  a  hundred 
down.' 

G.  'I  am  also  of  that  opinion,  but  I  fear  that  when  a  Inm- 
dred  are  shot  down  we  shall  have  no  more  ammunition.* 

('//.  'You  must  not  paint  the  thing  so  Idack.  You  arc  ac- 
customed to  sieges  abroad,  and  consider  such  an  undei'taking 
impossible  if  you  have  not  everything.  But  Me  must  do  w  ith 
our  little  means  wdiat  others  do  with  great.' 

G.  'T  should  be  inexcusable  if  T  made  unnecessary  ditticul- 
ties,  but  I  know  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  with  our  camion,  and 
that  therefore  at  last  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  infantry  to  take 
tlie  fortress,  by  Avhich  they  will  be  entirely  destroyed." 

(7i.  "I  assure  you  no  storm  Mill  be  necessary.' 

G.  *l>ut  I  do  not  understand  Iiom-  the  town  can  be  taken, 
nnless  perhaps  some  e.xtraordinary  piece  of  good  luck  fa\ouis 
us.' 

C/t.  (lan^jhuuj).  'Yes;  m'c  must  do  exactly  Mhat  is  extraor- 
dinary ;  by  that  we  M'ill  get  fame  and  glory.' 

G.  'Yes.  God  knows  that  this  is  an  extraorilinar\  under- 
taking, but  I  fear  that  it  will  also  have  an  extrai>rdinaiy  end." 

CJi.  '  ^fake  now  all  the  pre|)arations  necessary,  then  y.iu 
will  see  Iiom-  soon  all  M-ill  be  tinished.' 

Gyllenkrok  then  begged  Pi])er  and  lleiinelin,  as  M-eil  as 
Colonels  Nieroth  and  Hard,  to  intluence  the  Ivingtogive  nj)  his 
resolution.    .\11  Mas  in  vain.    Charles  im]»atiently  said  U*  Piper, 
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'Even  if  the  good  God  should  send  down  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  tell  me  to  give  up  Poltava,  I  would  still  remain  stand- 
i  ing  here.'  Gyllenkrok  asked  Eehnskjold  whether  he  could  tell 
vhim  why  Poltava  was  to  be  besieged.  Rehnskjold  replied,  '  The 
King  wishes  to  have  a  little  amusement  till  the  Poles  come.' 
'It  is  a  costly  pastime,'  said  Gyllenkrok,  ' which  demands  such 
a  number  of  human  lives.  The  King  could  find  some  better 
employment.'  'If  his  Majesty's  will  is  so,'  replied  the  Field 
Marshal  as  he  rode  away,  '  M-e  must  be  content  witli  it.'  The 
conscientious  Gyllenkrok  once  more  remonstrated  with  the  King. 
'  I  know,'  he  said,  '  that  the  world  judges  every  undertaking  ac- 
cording to  the  result,  and  everj'body  will  believe  that  it  was  I 
that  advised  your  Majesty  to  make  this  siege.  If  it  should 
miscarry,  I  humbly  beg  you  not  to  put  the  blame  of  it  on  me.' 
'Xo,'  said  Charles,  'you  are  not  to  blame  for  it.  AVe  take  the 
responsibility  on  ourself,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  the  affair 
.^  will  have  a  speedy  and  lucky  end.' 

The  siege  was -begun  on  Ma^'  12^  Charles  was  ^^tonished 
that  the  toAvn  did  not  yield  at  the  first  fire,  and  exclaimed, 
|V:fWhat!  I  really  believe  the  Pussians  are  mad,  and  will  defend 
themselves  in  a  regular  way.'  So  they  did  for^grtJe-^ong^jTReks,, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Yelin,  repelling  assaults,  mak- 
ing sorties,  and  destroying  mines,  assisted  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  great  and  small.  ^Communications  were  always 
open  with  the  Pussian  forces  across  the  Yorskla  by  means  of  let- 
ters in  hollow  bombs.  Menshikof  succeeded  in  throwing  900  men 
into  the  town.  In  the  Swedish  camp  food  was  scarce,  and  there 
was  great  murmuring.  The,  powder  showed  signs  of  giving 
out,  and  the  stock  of  ammunition  was  so  small  that  it  was  neces- 
sary^ to^earch  the  fields  and  pick  i;^)  tlie^-Ptte&ian  bullcti?; — 

PeteTjIrafned  in  time  by  Menshikof,  made  a  hasty  journey 
from  Azof  across  the  steppe,  arrived  on  June  15,  and  took  the 
chief  command.  Xew  spirit,  if  that  was  wanting,  was  infused 
into  the  garrison  ;  skirmishing  was  actively  carried  on,  and  by 
the  capture  of  Suvigarof  about  2,000  Pussian  prisoners,  includ- 
ing the  garrison  of  Veprik  and  the  heroic  Colonel  Yurlof,  were 
set  fi;ee. 

-Tjbie  need  of  the  Swedes  became  at  last  so  great,  and  their 
position  so  critical,  that  one  night  Charles  sought  the  advice  of 
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Lewenliaiipt,  \vhom  lie  IkkI  until  then  troati'd  ^vitll  murked 
coolness,  Leweiihaupt  could  counsel  him  notliin-:;  Init  to  retire 
across  the  Dnieper.  This  he  refused  to  do,  but,  feeling  too  lui- 
easy  to  sleep,  made  Lewenhanpt  follow  him,  and  rode  about 
aindessly  all  night.  In  the  early  niorniui!; — it  was  his  birthday, 
June  28 — he  approached  the  banks  of  the  Yorskla,  and  rode  up 
and  down  in  full  view  of  the  Hussians.  Lewenliaupt's  horse 
M'as  shot  under  him,  but  the  King,  who  liked  to  expose  his  gen- 
erals in  this  way,  refused  to  move.  This  Mas  the  very  time 
chosen  by  the  Russians  for  a  feint  of  crossing.  After  they  had 
been  repulsed,  Charles  resumed  his  ride  on  the  river's  l»ank, 
and,  in  turning  his  horse,  was  hit  in  the  foot  by  a  bullet. 
^3^ough  pale  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  refused  to  go  to 
his  tent  until  he  had  given  some  orders  in  the  trenchesTlmd" 
when,  an  hour  afterwards,  he  had  his  Avound  dressed,  his  foot 
was  nnicli  swollen.  The  ball  had  gone  the  whole  length  of  his  sole 
from  heel  to  toe,  lireaking  some  of  the  small  bones,  which  had 
to  be  extracted.  The  wound  gangrened  and  produced  a  fever,  and 
at  one  time  it  was  thought  necessary  to  amputate  the  leg,  wliich 
might  have  endangered  the  King's  life.  Charles  finally  consented 
to  take  some  medicine,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  threw  him 
into  an  easy  sleep,  and  reduced  the  inflammation  of  the  wound. 
The  feigned  crossing  below  the  town  when  Charles  M'as 
wounded  was  to  cover  another  and  successful  crossing  in  force  a 
few  miles  north  of  Poltava.  Here  the  Russians  intrenched 
themselves,  and  then,  under  the  cover  of  trenches  and  redoubts, 
drew  gradually  nearer  to  the  Swedish  positions.  AVhile  the 
King  was  urostrated  with  fever  two  dispiriting  messages  arrived. 
One  from  Poland  showed  the  want  of  harmony  between  Stanis- 
las and  General  Krassow,  who  were  still  in  the  west  of  Poland, 
kept  back  by  the  Poles  nnder  Sieniawski,  and  the  Russians  under 
Goltz.  The  other,  from  Turkey,  set  forth  that  the  Sultan 
would  neither  aid  Charles  directly,  nor  indirectly  through  the 
Tartars.  The  Russian  lines  were  fast  advancing,  and  an  attack 
might  be  expected  on  any  day.  The  King,  though  advised  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retreat  across  the  Dnieper,  decided  on  fore- 
stalliug  the  Russian  attack,  ^ehnskjold,  who  during  the  illne>s 
of  the  King  had  the  chief  connnand,  called  the  generals  together 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  8,  and  told  them  that  the  attack  was 
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fixed  for  the  next  day.  The  troops  were  under  arms  by  mid- 
night, and,  though  the  marcli  of  three  miles  was  attended  by 
s^ome  disorder,  at  daybreak  on  Tuesday,  July  S,  they  stood  in 
order  of  battle  before  the  Russian  lines.  They  numbered  only 
<^12,5(ji>-ttteti-:  the  remainder  were  in  the  hospital,  Avere  guarding 
the  camp,  or  manning  the  intrenchments  against  the  town. 
Only  four  cannon  were  used,  partly  on  account  of  the  distaste 
of  liehnskjold  for  artillery,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
— ftumiunition.  The  ground  between  the  Hussian  camp  and  the 
town  was  much  broken,  but  in  front  of  the  camp  was  a  plain 
with  thick  woods  on  each  side.  Here  the  Russians  had  thrown 
up  two  lines  of  redoubts,  one  parallel  to  the  camp,  the  other  at 
right  angles  to  it^  'Jt  is  ditficult  to  couAey  a  clear  idea  of  the 
battle.  Rehnskjold  had  no  plan  for  the  attack.  There  was  a 
quarrel  and  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Lewenhaupt.  The 
Swedish  powder  was  bad,  and  the  men  had  to  trust  to  theirl^vo-_ 
nets.  TheRussian  arj^iy  was  fonr  tin^gs  as  numeroiig^  Charles 
was  carried  about  on  a  litter  to  excite  the  a:i'donFof  his  soldiers, 
but  the  horses  which  carried  him  were  killed  one  after  the  other, 
and  the  litter  was  finally  broken  to  pieces  by  a  cannon  shot. 
His  drabants  then  carried  him  on  their  crossed  pikes ;  but  even 
his  presence  could  do  nothing  against  the  Russian  numbers  and 
I'esistance.  Peter  was  conspicuous  among  his  troops,  on  his 
/"favourite  horse  Lizette,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the 
I  Sultan.  He  received  a  bullet  through  his  hat,  and  another  in  his 
•  saddle,  while  still  another  struck  the  ancient  cross  he  wore  round 
liis  neck.  The  Swedes  seemed  at  first  to  get  the  advantage ; 
iv  they  captured  two  or  three  half-finished  redoubts,  and  could 
easily  have  penetrated  into  the  Russian  camp.  But  everywhere 
they  were  overpowered  and  surrounded — beaten  in  detail — and, 
though  for  two  hours  they  fought  with  the  fierceness  of  despair, 
they  were  foi-ced  either  to  surrender  or  to  flee.  Rehnskjold, 
Schlippenbach,  Rosen,  Stackelberg,  Hamilton,  Horn,  the  Prince 
of  AViirtemberg,  and  over  2,800  officers  and  men  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  garrison  of  Poltava  made  a  sortie,  and  cap- 
tured the  Swedish  trenches. 

By  noon  the  battle  was  over.  The  Swedes  were  at  last 
beaten,  and  the  Tsar  and  his  victorious  generals,  tired  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  combat,  sat   down   in  their  camp  to  dinner. 


17(»l>.]  KKl  KKAT    OK    TllK    >\VKr>K<.  1  !'.♦ 

I'otiT  i'oci'i\o<l  with  kiiiilnc—  arnl  courtesy  lii:^  (li^ttinn^nished 
j)risuners,  i:;i\  in*^  special  att».'nti<.»u  to  liehnskjoM.  Wliilr  tlipy 
^vcl•e  iifUIiiner,  Piper  eaiue  in,  and  place  nvus  made  fur  liiiii 
tt»(>.  lie,  with  the  royal  secretaries,  tindiug  the  battle  lust  and 
no  signs  oi  the  King,  lia<l  gone  to  Pultava  and  surrendered  hini-\ 
self.  The  cannun  thundered  a  salute,  and  the  Tsar  raising  ids 
glass  proposed  a  toast  to  the  health  of  his  'teachers  in  the  nnli- 
tarv  art/  '  Who  are  tliose  teachers  'i '  said  Ilehnskjold.  '  You,  \ 
Messiein-s  Swedes,'  replied  the  Tsar.  '  And  well  have  the  pu 
yiis  shown  their  gratitude  to  their  teachers,'  remarked  the  Fielc 
Marslial.  '  '^^ 

The  dinner  la.-;te<]  till  live  u'clock  before  any  one  thonght  uf 
pursuit,  and  it  was  nut  until  evernng  that  Prince  Michael  Golit- 
svn ~^^H44+-  the  guard,  and  (reneral  llauer  with  the  di'aguuns, 
were  sent  to  folhnv  up  the  enemy.  Charles  had  been  protected 
bv  his  drabants,  and  linally  had  been  induced  by  hewenhaupt 
to  return  to  the  camp  and  rally  the  remainder  of  the  army.  In 
spite  of  his  wounded  foot  he  liad  U)  ride,  lying  On  the  neck  of 
his  horse.  They  were  almost  cut  t»ff  from  their  camp,  and  uu 
pa^sing  their  own  intreiichments,  then  occupied  by  the  lins- 
sians,  the  King's  horse  was  killed  and  he  was  nearly  taken  pris- 
oner. On  arriving  at  the  camp  the  King  for  the  tirst  time 
uttered  a  complaint,  and  asked  to  be  taken  from  his  horse  and 
j»ut  in  a  carriage.  His  foot  was  dressed,  and  he  ate  a  piece  of 
cold  meat,  asking  i-epeatedly  for  Rehnskjold,  for  Piper,  ai^.d  for 
the  yo\mg  Prince  of  AVurtemberg.  '  All  are  taken  prisoners,' 
was  the  reply.  '  Prisoners  with  the  Russians !  liather  die 
among  the  Turks !  Forward  ! '  he  exclaimed.  Lewenhaupt  was 
called  in,  and  advised  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  been  obliged 
to  do  at  Liesna,  that  is,  to  divide  the  horses,  provisions,  and 
annnunition  among  the  men,  to  burn  what  was  left,  and  to  ad- 
vance as  soon  as  possible.  Charles  after  a  few  moments'  reHec- 
tion  sent  Lewenhaupt  away,  and  without  further  comnnmication 
with  him  ordered  the  remaining  troops  to  march  down  the 
Yorskla  to  the  Dnieper,  taking  the  cannon  and  all  the  baggage. 
The  retreat  began  towards  evening.  The  llussians  pressed 
them  so  hotly  that  the  next  morning  it  was  necessary  to  burn 
the  heavy  baggage  and  moiyit  part  of  the  infantry  on  the  horses. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Julv  11   the  iSwedes  arrived  at  the  little 
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town  of  Perevolotchna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yorskla,  where 
there  was  a  ferry  across  the  Dnieper ;  but  the  town  had  been, 
burned  and  all  the  means  of  transport  destroyed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Russians  against  the  Zaporovian  Cossacks,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  cross.  After  a  long  argument  Lewenhaupt 
and  Creutz  persuaded  the  King  to  leave  the  army  and  take 
measures  for  his  personal  safety.  Some  boats  and  rafts  were 
found  on  the  Yorskla,  and  by  means  of  these  the  King,  Ma- 
zeppa,  and  about  1,000  men  crossed  the  Dnieper.  Charles  took 
with  him  part  of  the  army  treasure,  consisting  of  the  military 
contributions  levied  in  Saxony,  which  had  been  almost  un- 
touched. The  remainder  was  to  be  divided  among  the  troops. 
Mazeppa  had  also  two  kegs  of  ducats.  The  Zaporovians,  being 
expert  swimmers,  were  very  useful  in  aiding  the  crossing,  and 
especially  in  taking  over  the  horses.  The  King,  with  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry  in  hot  pursuit,  rode  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  Bug, 
where  half  his  escort  was  captured,  and  he  barely  escaped. 
Thence  he  went  to  Otchakof  and  Bender,  on  the  Dniester,  and 
for  five  years  remained  the  guest  of  Turkey.  Mazeppa  died  at 
Varnitza,  a  callage  near  Bender,  on  March  31,  1710,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  church  of  St.  George,  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
Danube,  at  Galatz.' 

Lewenhaupt  had  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  he  could  save  the 
army  by  crossing  the  Yorskla  and  marching  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  was,  however,  too  late.  It  was  midnight  wdien  the  King 
crossed,  and  the  next  morning  the  Russian  advance  guard  ap- 
peared on  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  camp — the  troops  of 
Menshikof  who  had  started  in  pursuit  the  day  after  the  battle. 
Lewenhaupt  tried  to  rally  liis  men,  and  hoped  to  make  a  stand ; 
but  the  Swedes  refused  to  fight,  many  of  them  deserted,  and 
some  tried  to  swim  across  the  Dnieper.  A  few  officers  even 
committed  suicide.  The  conditions  proposed  by  Menshikof 
were  honourable.  The  Zaporovians  only  w^ere  excepted.  Le- 
wenhaupt, after  prolonging  the  negotiations  as  long  as  he  could 
in  order  to  give  the  King  additional  time  for  escape,  at  last  sur- 
rendered.    The  prisoners  taken   at   Perevolotchna   numbered 

'  To  make  room  for  the  tomb  of  some  rich  Greek  merchant,  the  body  of 
Mazeppa  was  in  this  century  transferred  to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin.  The 
broken  tombstone  has  now  disappeared. 
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15,799,  includinc;  three  general.  Those  taken  at  Poltava  were  1 
2,871.  The  Swedisli  loss  in  kilk'd  and  wounded  was  ahout  \ 
4,000.     As  trophies  of  the  tiglit,  the  Russians  took  32  cannon     \ 


Cjptu.'iiJ   Star.Ja.'Ji  at   Poltava 


and  204  standards,  besides  waggons  and  trains.  Tlieir  own 
loss  was,  killed,  1,345,  and  wounded,  3,2'JO.  'And  thus,  by 
God's  help,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army,  so  famous  in  the 
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world  (which  by  its  presence  in  Saxony  caused  no  little  fear  in 
Europe),  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.'     Thus  says  . 
Peter's  journal ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Apraxin,  written  on  the  night 
after  the  battle,  the  Tsar  adds :  '  Xow,  with  God's  help,  the 
last  stone  has  been  laid  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg.' 

Keither  on  the  flight  to  the  Dnieper  nor  afterwards  did 
Charles  blame  himself  for  what  had  happened.  At  Perevo- 
lotchna  he  defended  the  dispositions  of  Rehnskjold,  and  as- 
ci'ibed  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  the  refusal  of  the  other  generals 
properly  to  second  him.  This  was  so  unjust  that  Gyllenkrok 
found  it  necessary  to  use  calm  but  strong  language  in  their  de- 
fence. '^Afterwards  Charles  was  angry  with  Lewenhaupt  for 
his  surrender,  maintained  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  insisted 
that  he  could  with  ease  have  marched  the  whole  army  to 
1/  Otchakof,  or  could  even  have  beaten  the  Russians  at  Perevo- 
lotchna  and  retreated  to  Poland.  He  decreed  that  officers  who 
should  succeed  in  escaping  from  their  Russian  captivity  should 
be  considered  as  deserters  and  unworthy  to  serve  their  country._I 
At  the  head  of  the  proscription  list  he  placed  the  name  of  Le- 
wenhaupt. An  inquiry  was  made  into  his  conduct,  which  lasted 
for  three  years,  and  Charles  hesitated  to  pardon  him. 

The  battle  of  Poltava  marked  the  end  of  the  campaign  and 
of  Charles's  greatness.  It  did  in  one  day  what  would  otherwise 
have  required  weeks  to  accomplish,  but  the  Swedish  army  was 
irretrievably  lost,  and  the  end  would  have  been  exactly  the 
same,  though  a  little  later,  had  the  battle  of  Poltava  never  been 
fought.' 

'  Solovief ,  XV.  ;  Golikof ;  Fryxell,  i.  ;  Adlerfeld  ;  Nordberg  ;  Lundblad ; 
Sarauw  ;  Gyllenkrok,  BerdtteUe,  Upsala,  IbOO  ;  Correspondance  de  Madame 
Duchesse  d'OrUans. 


^^ 


1X\. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  VICTORY 

The  success  at  J*olt;iva  was  so  Kiidden  and  so  ovcrwlielniiiig 
that  the  Russians  were  at  first  dazed  and  confused  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  victory.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  the  i^reat  dan»;ers  which  had  so  lonj'  threatened  them  were 
now  averted.  Jhit  the  practical  necessities  of  the  moment  soon 
restored  J^eter  to  liis  e<|uilibrium.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
Collected  and  Iniried ;  those  of  the  llussians  under  a  mound 
wliich  now  marks  the  centre  of  the  battle-field.  Poltava  was 
entered  in  triumph,  an  inspection  was  made  of  its  crnm}»]in<^ 
walls,  which  could  scarcely  have  held  out  longer,  and  thanks 
were  given  to  its  bi-ave  defenders.  The  name's-day  of  the  Tsar 
was  celebrated  in  state.  Many  thousand  Kahnuks  arrived  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  victory,  and  they  had  to  be  content 
witli  a  portion  of  the  booty.  Fortunately,  so  much  Saxon 
treasure  was  found  in  the  Swedish  army  chest  that  such  rewards 
were  cheap.  The  Swedish  ])risoners  were  marched  off  to  differ- 
ent towns  and  provinces ;  some  to  Kief,  some  to  Moscow,  and 
some  even  to  Siberia.  They  were  made  to  labour  at  works  of 
public  utility,  even  at  the  construction  of  fortifications.  The 
generals  and  siiperioi-  officers  were  allowed  their  pay,  and  a 
third  was  given  them  in  advance.  Cederhjelm  and  Marderfeldt 
were  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Stockholm  ami  use  their  eftorts 
for  peace.  The  Prince  of  AViirtendjerg  was  released  uncondi- 
tionally. T^nfortunately,  he  died  of  fever,  in  Volynia,  on  the 
wav  home.  After  iji-ivin;'  him  a  militarv  funeral,  the  Tsar  sent 
liis  body  to  his  mother  at  Stuttgart.  Muhlenfeld,  who  had  de- 
serted to  the  Swedes  at  Grodiu).  was  shot.  Many  Cossacks  and 
Zaporovians  were  executed  with  tortui-es :  tlie  rest  were  }>ar- 
doTicd.     (ireat  rewards  Mere  irivcn  to  those  who  hail  taken  tlic 
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chief  part  in  the  events  of  the  campaign.  Menshikof  was 
made  a  Field  Marshal/  Sheremetief  received  larger  estates,  Go- 
lofkin  was  made  Chancellor,  and  Shafirof,  Yice-Chancellor. 
The  generals  received  increase  of  rank,  or  estates,  and  all  were 
presented  with  the  portrait  of  the  Tsar  set  in  diamonds.  Peter 
himself,  who  was  up  to  this  time  a  colonel,  at  the  request  of  his 
officers  took  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  in  the  army,  and 
Rear- Admiral  in  the  navy.  In  Moscow  there  was  great  rejoic- 
ing. The  Tsarevitch  Alexis  entertained  the  foreign  ministers 
and  the  chief  Russian  officials;  the  Princess  Katalia  had  a 
grand  banquet  for  the  ladies ;  tables  plentifully  supplied  with 
viands,  wine,  and  beer  were  set  in  the  street;  the  town  was 
illuminated,  and  salutes  were  fired,  for  a  whole  week ;  and  wo- 
men and  girls  had  the  privilege  allowed  during  Holy  Week 
only  to  ring  the  church  bells  from  morn  to  night. 

Some  extracts  from  Peter's  letters  will  show  something  of 
his  feelings.  He  wrote  to  Catharine  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
addressing  her  now  and  henceforth  alone,  and  not  together  with 
Anisia  Tolstoy : 

'  Little  mother,  how  are  you  ?  I  declare  to  you  that  the  all- 
merciful  Lord  has  deigned  to  grant  us  this  day  an  indescribable 
victory  over  the  enemy.  To  say  it  in  one  word,  the  whole 
enemy's  force  is  knocked  on  the  head,  about  which  you  your- 
self will  hear  from  us.     Come  here  and  congratulate  us.     Piter. 

'  Give  my  respects  to  the  Princess  and  the  rest.' 

In  writing  to  Ramodanofsky,  whom  he  now  dignifies  with 
the  title  of  Kaiser  instead  of  King,  he  says:  '  Thus  all  the  army 
of  the  enemy,  by  God's  help,  remains  in  our  hands,  and  we 
congratulate  your  Majesty  on  a  victory  such  as  has  never  been 
heard  of  in  this  world.  ISTow  without  doubt  the  wish  of  your 
Majesty  to  have  your  constant  residence  in  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  made  possible  by  this  final  defeat  of  the  enemy.' 


^  In  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Brief  Relation,  VI. ,  597,  we  find  the  following 
fentry  :  "  Saturday,  June  24,  1710.  A  magnificent  service  of  plate,  consisting 
of  many  large  dishes,  stands,  plates,  etc. ,  have  been  made  here  at  the  charge 
of  the  Czar,  with  his  coat  of  arms  and  lofty  titles  curiously  engraved  thereon, 
designed  by  him  as  a  present  to  Prince  Menshikof  for  his  signal  victory  over 
the  Swedish  army  near  Poltava,  which  will  be  put  on  board  the  outward- 
bound  Russian  fleet." 
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He  thanks  Ramodanofsky  for  his  promotion : 

'  Sir,  the  irracious  letter  of  your  Majesty  and  tlio  dooreo  to 
his  Excellency  the  Field  Marshal  and  Cavalier  JShcrenietief,  by 
which  I  have  been  given  in  your  name  the  rank  of  Rear- Ad- 
miral in  the  fleet  and  of  Lieutenant-General  on  land,  have  been 
aiin()Uiiced  to  me.  I  liave  not  yet  deserved  su  nuich,  but  it  has 
been  given  to  me  solely  by  your  kindness.  I  therefore  pray 
God  for  strength  to  be  able  to  deserve  in  future  such  honour. 
Piter.' 

Letters  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the  battle  were 
sent  not  only  to  all  Peter's  friends,  including  two  merchants, 
and  to  the  chief  otficials  at  Moscow,  Init  also  to  many  of  the 
Polish  magnates  and  to  Russian  ministers  abroad  for  communi- 
cation to  the  courts  to  which  they  were  accredited.  !^renshikuf 
M'rote  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  so  much  did  Peter  de- 
sire his  good  opinion  that  twelve  days  after  the  battle  a  special 
courier  was  despatched  to  him  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  some  of  these  letters  occurred  the  phrase:  'In  short,  the 
Avhole  of  the  enemy's  army  has  had  an  end  like  that  of  Phaeton.' 
This  comparison  caused  in  some  quarters  doubts  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  letter  and  the  reality  of  the  victory.  'For  what,' 
it  was  said,  '  do  the  Russians  know  about  Phaeton  ? ' 

On  July  24  the  arm}-  left  Poltava,  which  was  beginning  to 
be  very  unhealthy.  Sheremetief,  with  all  the  infantry  and  a 
part  of  the  cavalry,  \vas  sent  to  besiege  Riga,  while  Menshikof, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  marched  to  Poland  in  order 
to  unite  with  General  Goltz  and  act  against  King  Stanislas  and 
General  Krassow.  Peter  went  to  Kief,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Theophan  Prokopovitch,  the  rector  of  the  Bratsky 
monastery,  who,  when  in  the  previous  winter  Prince  Dimiti-i 
Golitsyn  had  sent  away  from  Kief  the  disaffected  monks  and 
students,  had  been  characterised  as  '  the  only  man  in  all  Kief 
who  is  indulgent  to  us.'  This  'indulgent'  rector  preached  a 
congratulatory  sermon  in  the  famous  church  of  St.  Sojihia, 
which  so  pleased  Peter  by  its  flattery,  its  sympathy,  and  its 
eloquence,  that  it  decided  the  preacher's  future  career.  He 
became  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tsar's  reforms.  The  fatigues 
of  Poltava  brought  on  a  fever  which  kept  the  Tsar  iuv  a  fort- 
night in  Kief ;  but  he  was  sutficiently  master  of  himself  to  die- 
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tate  orders  with  regard  to  his  fleet,  and  letters  to  the  parents 
and  relatives  of  many  who  had  died  in  the  battle. 

The  news  of  the  Swedish  disaster  at  Poltava  was  at  first 
disbelieved  in  Poland,  but  at  last  the  evidence  became  so  strong 
that  General  Krassow  thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  retreat 
into  Pomerania.  He  was  shortly  followed  by  King  Stanislas, 
who  offered  to  resign  the  crown  if  the  Republic  demanded  it.' 
King  Augustus  regained  his  courage  and  issued  a  proclamation 
recounting  the  indignities  put  upon  him  by  the  Swedish  king, 
and  recalling  his  faithful  subjects  to  their  allegiance.  He  en- 
tered Poland  with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  and  invited  the  Tsar 
to  an  interview  at  Thorn.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Polish 
magnates  found  it  impossible  to  temporise  ;  they  withdrew  fi*om 
Stanislas  and  paid  court  to  Peter,  and  thanking  him  that  b}' 
his  victory  he  had  restored  them  their  lawful  sovereign  and 
their  liberties.  In  the  last  days  of  September,  at  Solec,  Peter 
reviewed  the  Polish  army  commanded  bj'  the  Iletman  Sie- 
niawski,  and  received  the  chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  come  to  congratulate  him  and  invite  him  to  visit  his 
sovereign.  Stopping  but  a  day  at  Warsaw  to  be  received  in 
state  by  the  Polish  senators,  Peter  sailed  dosvn  the  Vistula  to 
Thorn.  A  little  above  the  town  he  was  met  by  the  barge  of 
the  Kino;.  Augustus  blushed  and  stammered  in  oiferino;  his 
congratulations,  but  Peter  put  him  at  ease  by  telling  him  not 
to  recall  tlie  past,  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  act  otherwise, 
dined  with  him  on  his  barge,  and  both  entered  Thorn  on  horse- 
back in  great  pomp  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
Peter  could  not,  however,  resist  taking  a  characteristic  revenge. 
He  said :  '  I  always  wear  the  cutlass  you  gave  me,  but  you  it 
seems  do  not  care  for  my  sword.'  Augustus  replied  that, 
though  he  prized  it  highly,  in  the  hurry  of  departure  it  had 
unfortunately  been  left  behind  at  Dresden.     '  Then,'  said  Peter, 


'  Stanislas  afterwards  joined  Charles  XII.  at  Bender,  who  made  over  to 
him  his  Duchy  of  Zweibriicken  with  an  Income  of  70,000  thalers  yearly.  Af- 
ter Charles's  death  he  went  to  Hesse-Cassel  and  then  to  Weissenburg,  where 
he  was  living  on  a  scanty  pension  from  the  French  Government,  when  he  be- 
came unexpectedly  the  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.  His  attempt  to  regain 
his  crown  on  the  death  of  Augustus  in  1733  was  a  disastrous  failure.  By 
treaty  of  1735  he  was  made  Duke  of  Lorraine,  where  he  lived  to  the  age  of  80. 
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'let  me  ^ive  you  another,'  and  pioduced  the  sword  in  f|uestiuii, 
wliich  lie  liad  found  anioiii;  the  Itaix^ai^e  of  Charles  at  I'oUava, 
and  which  he  liad  hroiight  witli  him  for  this  meeting. 

On  October  20,  the  Tsar  and  Augustus  condudcd  a  new 
treaty,  by  wliich  all  previous  ol (ligations  and  claims  were 
withdrawn,  anil  all  pi-evious  documents  were  to  be  considered  as 
waste  papei*.  The  Tsar  agreed  to  aid  Augustus  in  regaining  the 
Polisli  throne;  the  King  promised  to  assist  him  against  all  his 
enemies.  The  aim  of  the  alliance  was  not  to  anniliilate  Sweden, 
but  to  restrict  it  to  its  proper  boundaries,  and  to  render  it 
harmless  to  its  neighbours.  The  King  promised  to  atone  for  the 
insult  given  to  the  Tsar  as  well  as  to  himself  l)y  the  surrender 
of  Patkul,  by  punishing  liis  enemies  Imhof  and  Pfingsten,  who 
liad  conchided  the  treaty  of  Altranstiidt,  while  the  Tsar  asked  tlio 
anmesty  to  be  extended  even  to  them.  A  few  days  afterwards 
a  secret  article  was  added  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  'princi- 
pality of  Livonia,  with  all  its  cities  and  towns,  was  to  be  ceded 
to  his  Polish  ^^fajesty  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  to  his  heirs.' 

The  pul)lic  opinion  of  Europe,  which  had  been  adverse  to 
Peter  and  to  the  Russians,  turned  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Poltava  was  known.  Leibiiitz,  for  example,  who  after 
the  battle  of  Xarva  had  expressed  his  desire  that  Charles  shouM 
rule  over  Moscow  as  far  as  the  ^Vmur,  now  thought  that  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  all  the  Swedish  army  would  be  for  ever 
memorable  in  history,  and  Avould  serve  to  teach  posterity  in 
many  ways  that  the  Muscovite  troops  had  done  wonders,  and 
that  there  were  scarcely  any  better  troops  in  Europe.  'The 
Tsar  henceforth  will  attract  the  consideration  of  Europe,  and 
will  have  a  very  great  part  in  general  affairs.  People  greatly 
praise  his  humanity  and  his  goodness  in  giving  Swedish  ofRceis 
leave  on  parole.  Put  lie  is  right  to  keep  the  soldiers.  He  can 
make  very  good  colonies  of  them  on  the  frontiers  of  his  empire." 
'You  can  believe,'  lie  writes,  'how  much  the  revolution  in  the 
north  astonished  many  people.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
Tsar  will  be  formidable  for  all  Europe,  and  will  be  like  a 
northern  Turk.  Put  can  he  be  prevented  from  educating  his 
subjects  and  rendering  them  civilised  and  warlike  (  Qui  jure  s>f<> 
nt'itur  aciiuii't  fac'd  uijarlaia.  As  for  me,  who  am  for  the  good 
of  the  human  race,  I  am  very  glad  that  so  great  an  empire  is  put- 
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ting  itself  in  the  ways  of  reason  and  of  order,  and  I  consider  the 
Tsar  in  that  respect  as  a  person  whom  God  has  destined  to  great 
works.  He  has  succeeded  in  having  good  troops.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  by  your  means  he  will  succeed  in  also  having  good  foreign 
relations,  and  I  shall  be  charmed  if  I  can  help  him  make  sci- 
ence flourish  in  his  country.  I  maintain  even  that  he  can  do  in 
that  respect  finer  things  than  all  other  princes  have  done.' 

In  several  letters  he  laid  stress  on  the  readiness  with  which  he 
would  draw  plans  for  an  academy  of  sciences,  or  for  museums 
and  colleges,  and  suggested  inscriptions  for  medals  commem- 
orative of  the  battle,  especially  a  line  of  Claudian,  Confessos 
animo  quoque  suhjiigat  hostes.  '  You  know  people  like  to  apply 
the  words  of  some  ancient  poet  on  these  occasions  ....  and 
the  Tsar  has  not  only  enchained  the  bodies  of  his  enemies,  but 
has  vanquished  and  gained  their  souls  by  his  generosity.' 

'  I  have  seen  part  of  the  description  of  joxvy  fete,  which  the 
Electress  has  not  failed  to  send  to  Madame  d'Orleans.  The 
Electress  praised  the  Tsar  long  ago,  and  long  before  the  battle  of 
Poltava.  Madame  d'Orleans  applauded,  but  is  astonished  that 
the  Tsar  wishes  to  change  the  clothes  of  his  countrj^,  because 
she  thinks  that  the  eastern  style  of  dress  has  a  grander  air.' 

Leibnitz  not  only  hailed  Peter  as  a  great  reformer,  and 
praised  his  kindness  of  heart  and  his  goodness,  but  considered 
him  a  bulwark  of  peace :  '  As  for  me,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
princes  of  Germany,  especially  those  who  love  the  maintenance  of 
justice  against  the  violence  of  the  most  powerful,  cannot  take  bet- 
ter measures  than  with  his  Tsarish  Majesty,  and  I  hope  that  this 
prince  will  enter  as  a  guarantor  into  the  general  treaty  of  peace.' 

Xegotiations  had  been  going  on  since  1707  with  the  house 
of  Wolfenblittel,  for  a  marriage  between  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte.  But  great  difficulties  were  raised 
because  the  Tsar's  position  in  Pussia  was  not  secure,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  succeed  in  making  himself 
'  considerable '  in  Europe,  for  Sweden  would  not  conclude  peace 
until  she  had  won  back  all  the  Baltic  coast,  and  Poland,  Holland, 
and  England  would  never  allow  Pussia  to  gain  a  position  as  a 
naval  power.  Kow  there  was  a  strong  current  of  favourable 
opinion  to  him  at  the  court  of  "Wolfenbiittel.  He  had  become 
brave  and  generous  and  powerful,  and  his  virtues  were  loudly 
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ci'lebratetl.  All  <liffirulti('s  w  ith  ic^aiil  t<>  tin*  iii.'uria|^«'  ccastMl. 
The  I'rinccss  coiisciited,  and  a  draft  of  tli(*  iiiarria<rf  (•(.utrarf 
was  sudii  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Russia  through  Uaion  rrl)ich. 

Anctthcr  marriage  proposition  lunl  come  from  Austria,  for 
the  Kmj)t'ror  M'as  now  desirous  of  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Kussia,  and  sent  Count  Wilc/.ek  to  St.  T*eters])urg  to  arrange 
tliis  and  to  offer  at  the  same  time  the  hand  of  his  youngest 
lister,  the  Archduchess  Magdalena,  to  the  Tsarevitch. 

The  Elector  of  Hanover  slu>wed  signs  of  a  readiness  to 
detach  himself  from  the  Swedish  interests  and  draw  nearer 
to  Kusf-ia.  To  confirm  this  feeling  Prince  Boris  Kurakin,  re- 
turned long  since  from  Kome,  Mas  sent  as  minister  to  Hanover. 

While  the  Tsar  was  at  Thorn,  lie  received  a  Danish  envoy, 
I'.aron  von  llantzau,  with  the  congratulations  of  King  Frederick 
1  \  ..  and  a  re<piest  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  allegiance 
against  Sweden.  Prince  Basil  Dolgoriiky,  the  Tsar's  minister 
at  Copenhagen,  had  long  been  trying  to  bring  the  Danes  to  this 
stej),  and  had  been  instructed  to  nuike  large  promises  of  men 
aiul  money,  .\fter  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  he  reduced  his 
offers,  and  thought  he  could  get  the  treaty  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
The  Danes  seemed  somewhat  disposed  to  it,  but  talked  of  the 
great  expense  to  which  they  would  be  put,  especially  ft»r  their 
tieet,  and  of  the  impossil)ility  of  Kussia  holding  a  port  on  the 
1  »altic  against  England  and  Holland  without  the  assistance  of 
Demnark.  England  and  Holland  both  did  their  ]»est  to  prevent 
any  such  arrangement  imtil  peace  had  been  nuide  witii  France, 
and  their  ministers  even  threatened  in  conference  with  tlic 
Danes  to  take  the  side  of  Sweden.  They  feared  that  in  case  of 
a  war  in  the  north  German  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  allied  army,  and  an  advantage  thus  given  to  France.' 


'  Marlborough  strongly  advised  Oodolphin  against  any  precipitate  mea.o- 
tires.  '  If  King  Augustus  marches  for  Poland,  you  cannot  doubt  of  its  being 
concerted  between  the  three  Kings;  so  that  the  Queen,  in  my  poor  oi>iniou, 
.»*liould  be  very  careful  of  what  steps  she  makes;  for  we  have  in  this  army  up- 
wards of  40,000  men  which  belong  to  these  princes,  and,  should  they  withdraw 
their  troops,  the  houses  of  Brunswick  anil  Holstein  would  be  obliged  to  do 
the  same,  which  are  20,01)0  more.  1  need  not  mention  what  consequence 
this  would  have  for  the  advantage  of  France  ;  but  I  am  .«ure  you  will  do  all 
you  can  for  preventing  the  loss  of  these  troops.  The  Pensioner  has  desireil 
my  opinion  on  this  affair,  which  I  have  given  him,  that  our  first  and  priacipal 
Vol..  II.— 9 
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Dolgoruk}',  too,  ascertained  that  when  the  Iving  of  Prussia 
had  sent  word  to  Holland  of  his  intention  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  Tsar,  the  States  General  warned  him  against  entering 
into  any  arrangements  with  llussia,  as  the  Tsar  was  now  so  strong 
that  he  could  become  dangerous  for  other  Powers,  and  especially 
for  Prussia,  that  all  the  Powers  were  bound  not  to  allow  him  to 
strengthen  himself  so  as  to  cause  harm  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
While  the  Danes  were  using  this  opposition  as  a  pretext  for 
demanding  subsidies,  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Legation  in- 
formed Dolgoruky  that  Louis  XIY.  would  be  very  glad  to  make 
an  alliance  with  the  Tsar.  Dolgoruky,  in  reporting  this,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  make  any  arrangements  with 
France,  but  only  to  show  an  apparent  willingness  to  do  so,  so 
that  France  might  be  incited  to  cany  on  a  war,  and  the  allies 
might  be  held  in  check.  He  was  ordered  to  reply  that  Pussia 
would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  French  envoy.  France  was  vei-y 
willing  to  put  an  end  to  all  former  disputes,  and  was  ready  to 
guarantee  the  conquests  of  the  Tsar  and  help  Pussia  to  establish 
herself  firmly  on  the  Baltic  so  as  to  injure  the  Dutch  trade. 
Dolgoruky  managed  so  well  that  though  he  had  before  promised 
to  supply  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  give  a  subsidy,  he  now  succeeded 
in  inducing  Denmark  to  make  an  alliance  with  Pussia  without 
any  such  stipulation.  He  wrote  in  ecstasy  to  Golofkin,  '  I  have 
given  nothing,  neither  a  man  nor  a  shilling.'  This  treaty  w^as 
concluded  on  October  22,  and  soon  after  Danish  troops  wei'e  sent 
to  Scania.  Dolgoruky  accompanied  them  in  the  royal  frigate 
which  had  been  put  at  his  disposition,  and  witnessed  their  landing. 

While  Dolgoruky  was  concluding  the  treaty  with  the  Danes, 
Peter  had  sailed  down  the  Vistula  to  Marienwerder,  and  had 
his  interview  with  King  Frederick  of  Prussia.  The  King  com- 
municated to  him  his  views  with  regard  to  the  partition  of  Po- 
land, but  the  Tsar  replied  that  it  was  not  practicable.  Both 
the  King  and  the  Tsar  dined  with  Menshikof,  and  the  King  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  Peter  gave 
the  King  a  sword  made  in  Pussia,  '  of  very  extraordinary  work- 
manship.'    Apparently  everything  was  most  cordial.     Scarcely 

care  should  be  to  oblige  these  priuces  not  to  recall  their  troops,  and  after- 
wards to  concert  what  measures  are  best  to  be  taken,  but  not  to  be  hasty  in 
taking  a  resolution.' 
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ten  Words  jtasst'd  without  embraces;  l»ut  tlic  Prussian  iiionarcli 
and  liis  minister  were  surprised  to  find  the  Tsar  so  liau<;lity,  so 
cool,  and  so  evidently  master  of  the  situation.  '  He  had  the 
air  of  pardoning  the  King  for  Krassow's  escape.  The  air  of 
his  ministers,  especially  of  the  Chancellor,  with  whom  Warten- 
herg  had  to  treat,  was  still  more  supercilious,  and  it  was  a 
slight  consolation  that  the  Polish  and  Saxon  htrds  at  Thorn  had 
heen  treated  still  worse,  "like  slaves.""' 

The  Tsar  nevertheless  concluded  an  alliance  with  King 
Frederick,  defensive  in  its  terms,  as  Prussia  was  excused  from 
taking  any  active  part  in  the  war.  This  treaty  (concluded  at 
Marienwerder  Xov.  1,  1T(»0)  was  almost  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  C'oUen  the  previous  July  between  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, and  Poland  against  Sweden.  Py  a  secret  article  the 
Tsar  prctmised  Elbhig  and  the  adjoining  district  to  Prussia,  pro- 
vided the  King  should  block  the  way  of  the  Swedes  from  Pom- 
erania  into  Poland,  lie  also  agreed  to  restore  Curland  to  the 
young  Duke  Frederick  AVilliam,  nephew  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, with  whom  and  his  niece  Amia,''  the  daughter  of  the  Tsar 
Ivan,  a  marriage  was  speedily  arranged. 

The  pest  was  raging  at  Kunigsberg,  anil  Peter  was  obligeil 
to  take  roundabout  roads  to  reach  the  camp  of  Sheremetief, 
who  was  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Piga.  After  nuiking  a  re- 
comiaissance  of  the  positions,  although  he  was  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  he  put  his  mortars  in  position,  and  fired  the  first 
three  bombs  into  the  place,  one  of  which  hit  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  lie  thus  satisfied  a  lingering  desire  for  revenge  on  a 
t(»wn  where  he  considered  he  had  been  badly  treated,  for  he 
wrote  to  Menshikof  in  a  letter  which  we  have  already  <pioted : 
'Thus  the  Lord  (Jod  has  enabled  us  to  see  the  ]>egimiing  of  our 
revenge  on  this  accursed  place.'  The  same  expression  was  used 
in  a  letter  to  the  Pussian  minister  in  Prussia  relative  to  the 
siege  operations,  but  there  was  added  in  a  postscript,  *  Say 
nothing  about  the  bombardment.'  After  leaving  instructions 
to  Sheremetief  not  to  exjKise  his  men  t(»o  much  to  the  rigours 
of  the  climate,  but  to  confine  himself  during  the  winter  months 
to  a  blockade  of  the  town,   the  Tsar  went  to  St.    PcttT.-bnrir, 


Droysen.  ^  She  aubsequently  became  Empress. 
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M'liere  he  arrived  on  December  4.  He  now  felt  sure  of  the 
permanence  of  his  settlement  on  the  Xeva,  and  during  his  short 
stay  busied  himself  with  many  plans  for  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  town.  He  decided  on  designs  for  public 
gardens  and  for  a  palace,  on  plans  for  magazines  and  store- 
houses, and  ordered  the  nobles  to  build  houses  in  what  he  called 
'  The  Holy  Land,'  but  to  which  they  were  ready  to  apply  an 
epithet  of  a  totally  different  character.  After  laying  the  keel 
of  a  ship,  to  be  called  the  Poltava.,  and  giving  directions  for 
the  foundation  of  a  church  for  the  funeral  of  strangers  in  hon- 
our of  St.  Sampson  the  Hospitable,  on  whose  anniversary  the 
battle  of  Poltava  was  fought,  he  hastened  to  Moscow  for  his 
triumph.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  wait  a  week  at  his  villa 
of  Kolomenskoe  for  the  arrival  of  the  Guard,  and  for  com- 
pleting the  necessary  arrangements.  At  last  everything  was 
ready,  the  triumphal  arches  were  duly  erected  and  the  streets 
properly  decorated,  and  the  procession  set  out.  But  just  as  it 
■was  starting  Peter  received  information  of  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  (subsequently  Empress).  lie  hurried  off 
with  his  friends  to  celebrate  the  event  at  home,  and  put  off  the 
procession  for  two  days.  In  this  triumphal  entry  the  Tsar 
compelled  the  Swedish  prisoners  to  take  part,  to  the  number  of 
22,085.  Peter  was  on  horseback,  following  immediately  after 
the  Swedish  generals  and  ministers,  in  the  same  colonel's  uni- 
form that  he  had  worn  at  Poltava.  It  was  so  late,  after  the 
Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral,  that  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony 
was  postponed  till  the  following  day.  There  then  occurred 
such  a  curious  scene  that  one  hesitates  whether  to  consider  it  a 
mere  farce,  or  whether  to  try  to  believe  that  it  had  some  serious 
purpose.  His  Majesty  Pamodanofsky,  now  promoted  b}'  the 
Tsar  from  King  to  Kaiser.,  sat  on  the  throne,  and  the  two 
field  marshals,  Sheremetief  and  Menshikof,  attended  by  Peter 
as  Colonel  of  the  Guard,  presented  reports  of  the  victories  they 
had  won  and  of  the  prisoners  they  had  made.  It  was  notice- 
able that  the  credit  of  the  battle  of  Poltava  was  given  to  Shere- 
metief, that  of  the  surrender  or  Perevolotchna  to  Menshikof, 
while  Peter  claimed  only  the  victory  of  Liesna.  Ramodanof  sky 
thanked  them  for  their  services  to  the  State,  and  confirmed 
the  promotion  of  the  Tsar  to  be  Lieutenant-General.     Piper, 
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Rhenskjokl,  and  tlic  other  Swedisli  generals  were  tlien  intro- 
(Inced.  They  scarcely  could  credit  their  eyes  when  thev  saw 
<»n  the  throne,  not  Peter,  but  a  person  entirely  unknown  to 
them,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  they  had  ever  yet  seen  the 
leal  Peter.  The  screens  which  counterfeited  one  of  the  walls 
<»f  the  room  suddenly  opened,  and  disclosed  the  large  l)rilliantly 
lighted  hall  of  the  new  palace,  with  tables  laid  for  a  l)an(juet. 

Tiider  the  dais  at  one  end  was  set  a  small  table  for  five  per- 
sons, and  here  Ramodanofsky  took  precedence,  attended  by 
two  Held  marshals,  the  Tsar,  and  the  Chancellor  Golofkin. 
The  Swedish  generals  were  entertained  at  a  separate  table  on 
their  right.  Toasts  were  drmik  to  all,  e%'en  to  the  Swedes,  and 
the  carousing  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour.  The  crowd  outside 
was  anmsed  with  tireworks.  The  official  feasting  went  on  airaiii 
the  next  day,  when  entertainments  were  also  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  tlie  troops,  and  to  all  the  Swedish  prisoners  ;  and  the 
Christmas  holidays  were  spent  in  festivities  and  nightly  ban- 
quets in  the  houses  of  Peter's  intimate  friends.' 

'  Solovief,  XV.,  xvi.  ;  Golikof ;  Coxe,  Marlborough;  Von  Arneth,  Piim 
Eugen  ran,  Saroyin  ;  Guerri^r,  Liihn'dz;  F.  Martens,  RecueildiH  Tniiti'f,  dc, 
de  la  Rimie,  V.,  St.  Petersburg,  iy80;  Droysen,  Ueschkhtc  dtr  rreubaischen 
Politik,  IV. 


LVII. 

REFORM.— 1700-1711. 

It  has  long  been  time  to  speak  of  the  internal  condition  of 
Russia. 

The  changes  which  the  Tsar  had  thus  far  introduced  into 
the  Government  had  been  rather  of  form  than  of  substance.  Dur- 
ing these  nine  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  been 
little  in  the  capital.  Whenever  he  had  set  himself  seriously  to 
w^ork  at  the  administration  of  the  country,  the  necessities  of  the 
war  had  always  called  him  away.  It  is  not  therefore  sui-prising 
to  find  that  out  of  440  documents  recorded  in  the  statute  book 
during  this  period,  the  greater  number  are  decrees  for  the 
eiu-olment  of  recruits  or  for  the  imposition  and  collection  of 
taxes. 

The  names  of  some  departments  were  changed,  that  of 
the  Streltsi,  for  instance,  becoming  that  of  Provincial  Affairs. 
The  innovations  of  the  Tsar  brought  about  the  creation  of  new 
departments  and  chanceries,  such  as  the  Departments  of  the 
l^av}^,  of  Artillery,  of  Mines,  the  Chancery  of  Uniforms,  and 
that  of  Baths.  To  save  the  time  of  the  Tsar  it  was  decreed 
that  petitions  should  be  addressed  to  the  various  departments 
and  ministers,  and  no  longer  to  the  Tsar  himself,  except  for 
very  important  matters.  A  new  form  of  jDetition  was  prescribed, 
and  the  use  of  too  abject  expressions  and  of  diminutive  names 
ill  the  signature  was  atj-ain  forbidden.  It  became  no  lonoer 
necessary  for  a  man  to  fall  on  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  the 
Tsar,  or  to  take  off  his  hat  in  passing  the  palace  in  winter. 
Peter  said:  'What  difference  is  there  between  God  and  the 
Tsar  when  the  same  respect  is  given  to  both  ?  Less  abjectness, 
more  zeal  for  the  service,  and  mure  fidelity  to  me  and  to  the 
State — such  i«  the  honour  which  should  be  paid  to  the  Tsar.' 


NEW    AXD    OLD    ADMIXISTRATIOX^?.  Ki;") 

"While  the  old  official  hierarchy  of  Boyars,  Okolnitchis, 
Nobles,  and  Secretaries  of  the  Coiiiieil  was  gradually  dying  out, 
no  new  creations  were  made.  In  17U5  there  were  but  forty-one 
persons  bearing  such  titles.  The  men  who  were  nearest  to 
Peter,  and  had  most  M'eight  in  liis  councils,  such  as  Menshikof, 
Apraxin,  and  Ramodanofsky,  had  not  received  any  of  these 
antique  appellations,  and  Sheremetief  and  Golovin  exchanged 
tliem  for  the  western  title  of  Count.  They  were  given  new 
titles,  Chancellor,  Yice-Chancellor,  Privy  Councillor,  c^c,  and 
slowly  by  the  side  of  the  old  administration  a  new  one  was 
growing  up  more  suited  to  Peter's  individual  ideas. 

The  Boyars  lield  as  before  their  regular  sessions  in  council 
and  managed  the  routine  business  of  the  Government,  although 
the  heads  of  departments  were  now  called  ministers,  and  the 
Russian  name  for  their  assembly  was  changed  for  a  foreign  one. 
The  Tsar  found  that  in  his  absence  the  ministers  were  neirliirent 
in  their  attendance,  and  that  if  afterwards  their  decisions  were 
blamed,  they  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  they  had  not 
been  present,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  deliberations.  lie 
was  therefore  obliged  to  enjoin  punctuality  at  the  sessions,  and 
to  order  the  decisions  to  be  written  out  and  signed  by  the 
ministers  present.  Minutes  of  these  decisions,  and  important 
papers  of  all  kinds,  were  sent  to  the  Tsar  in  whatever  part  of 
the  Empire  he  might  be,  and  as  his  movements  were  rapid,  they 
sometimes  made  two  journeys  before  reaching  him.  The  atten- 
tion of  Peter  was  so  taken  up  with  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
lie  had  so  fre(|uently  to  leave  one  matter  unfinished  in  order  to 
begin  another,  that  the  Cabinet  Secretary,  Alexis  Mak:irof,  be- 
came a  very  important  and  influential  personage.  It  was  his 
duty  to  keep  order  in  the  papers,  to  see  that  nothing  was 
neglected,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  bring  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tsar,  whom  he  accompanied  always  and  everywhere. 
Modest  and  retiring,  originally  a  scril)e  at  Vologda,  where  Peter 
found  him,  he  gave  no  counsel  or  opinion,  but  he  knew  the  best 
time  to  propose  a  subject  to  his  master's  consideration,  and  his 
memory  was  stimulated  and  his  good  will  sought  for  by  the 
mightiest  of  the  realm.  In  this  Cabinet,  through  which  the 
Empire  was  really  governed,  Osterman,  the  sou  of  a  Lutheran 
pastor  at  Bockum  in  Westphalia,  and  afterwards  so  famous  as  a 
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minister  and  a  diplomatist,  was  a  secretary  employed  for  the 
foreign  correspondence. 

One  new  institution  came  into  being,  one  which  has  left  an 
impress  on  Kussian  life  not  yet  effaced, — the  Secret  Chancery 
of  Preobrazhensky.  \y.In  the  old  times  the  Streltsi  at  Moscow 
had  been  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  order. 
They  were  the  police  of  the  city.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Streltsi  the  police  duties  devolved  chiefly  on  the  Preobrazhensky 
regiment,  and  drunkards  and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace  were 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  post  in  the  square  of  the  Kremlin  or 
to  the  head-quarters  at  Preobrazhensky.  The  procedure  was 
usually  simple.  After  hearing  the  prisoner's  statement  and 
what  little  evidence  the  soldiers  who  arrested  him  could  pro- 
duce, Prince  Pamodanofsky  either  imprisoned  him  for  further 
investigation,  had  him  stripped  and  beaten,  or  dismissed  him 
at  once  if  innocent,  on  payment,  however,  of  a  sum  of  money  as 
expenses  for  his  arrest.  The  business  of  the^tribunaLaLPreo- 
brazh^nsky  constantly  inci-eased,  and  included  not  only  police 
matters,  but  crimes  and  even  treasonable  acts.  By  a  decree  of 
October,  1702,  this  Jribunal  was  legalized,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  any  person  who  cried  out  '  word  and  deed ' '  should  be 
sent  before  it.  These  terrible  words  brought  about  the  arrest 
of  all  persons  present  or  concerned,  and  the  application  of  the 
most  fearful  torture.  The  Secret  Chancery  of  Preobrazhensky" 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg  and  continued 
to  have  exclusive  charge  of  the  secret  police  of  the  State.  In 
that  way  it  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of  what  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  Third  Section  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Chan- 
cery. It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  numerous  pages  of  its 
blood-stained  records  during  Peter's  reign  show  but  few  cases 
of  real  crime  against  the  Tsar,  and  sad  to  see  what  numbers  of 
men  and  women  were  tortured  for  chance,  and  sometimes  ill- 
understood,  words  and  expressions,  or  on  the  denunciation  of 
some  personal  enemy.  It  is  to  be  noted  as  marking  the  habits 
of  the  time  that  in  the  early  years  there  were  numerous  cases  of 
cap-stealing,  which  seems  then  to  have  been  very  rife  at  Mos- 

'  '  Word  and  deed  of  the  Tsar '  was  the  accepted  term  for  denouncing  high 
treason,  even  before  the  compilation  of  the  Code  of  the  Tsar  Alexis,  but  its 
origin  is  unknown. 
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COW,  especially  among  the  soldiers.  AVlien  they  saw  a  peasant  or 
merchant  with  a  rich  fur  or  velvet  cap,  they  had  a  way  of  foll<nv- 
ing  him  iiito  a  by-street  and  suddenly  knocking  off  his  cap.  lie 
would  call  out  fur  the  guard,  there  would  Itc  ni>  trace  of  the  thieves, 
and  probably  the  same  soldiers  would  arrest  him  for  calling  on 
the  guard  without  cause,  and  he  was  lucky  if  on  reaching  the 
guard-house  he  was  not  instantly  condennied  and  whipped.  AVhen 
Ivamodanofsky  finally  found  out  the  tricks  of  the  soldiers,  he  did 
nut  spare  them.  They  were  well  beaten,  but  the  sufferer  still  had 
to  pay  the  cost  of  his  arrest,  and  usually  went  off  without  his  caji. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  after  Peter's  return  from  his 
western  journey  he  established  new  municipal  institutions.  It 
was  in  order  to  prevent  irregularities  in  the  working  of  these 
institutions,  and  for  the  better  government  of  the  provinces, 
that  at  the  end  of  ITOS  he  divided  the  whole  Empire  into  eight 
guhe/'nias  or  governments,  and  appointed  as  governors,  the 
Boyar  Tikhon  Strcshnef  of  Moscow,  Prince  Menshikof  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Prince  Dimitri  (yolitsyn  of  Kief,  the  Boyar  Peter 
Saltykof  of  Smolensk,  Prince  Peter  Golitsyn  of  Archangel,  the 
Boyar  Peter  Apraxiu  of  Xazan,  the  Admiral  Theodore  Apriixin 
of  Azof.  Prince  Matthew  Gagarin,  the  former  commandant  of 
Moscow,  was  made  the  Governor  of  Siberia,  by  far  the  largest 
province.  One  of  the  duties  specially  enjoined  upon  them  was  to 
see  that  the  whole  of  the  revenue  was  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and 
it  was  from  their  reports  that  the  first  balance  sheet  was  made  in 
1710.  By  this  it  appeared  that  the  re\enue  for  the  previous  year 
had  been  3,026,128  rubles  (^0,21)0,000),  while  the  expenses  were 
3,834,418  rubles  (§7,088,000),  showing  a  considerable  deficit.' 

'  The  details  of  this  budget  are  as  follows : 

Revenue  from  Ilnbles.      I  Expenditure.  Rubles. 

Moscow  Government 1,140,097    Army 2,161, 17(» 

St.  Petersburg  Government.     336,027    Fleet 444,288 

Kief  Government 114,857   Artillery  and  ammunition. .  221,799 

Smolensk  Government 83,258  <  Recruits 30.000 

Archangel  Government  ....     374.276    Armament 84,104 

Kazan  Government 600,000    Embassies,  iVc 148,031 

Azof  Government 154,933    (^'ourt,    medical      depart-  ^ 

Siberia  Government 222,080       ment,  support  of  prison-  [■  745,020 

j      ers,  and    miscellaneous) 

3,026.128'  3.834,418 
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]^o  mention  is  made  of  the  salaries  of  Government  officials, 
and  it  is  plain  that  only  the  net  revenues  are  meant  after  all 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  had  been  deducted. 
The  deficit  was  covered  in  part  by  paying  the  salaries  in  depre- 
ciated currency. 

To  produce  even  this  amount  many  new  taxes  had  been  im- 
posed and  many  ways  had  been  devised  of  increasing  the 
revenue.  A  tax  was  placed  on  private  bath-houses,  and  all  the 
public  baths  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government  and 
farmed.  This  arrangement  not  working  well,  the  baths  were 
returned  to  their  owners,  and  taxed  according  to  their  revenue. 
By  similar  laws  and  changes  of  laws  a  considerable  sum  was  ob- 
tained from  inns  and  places  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Taxes  were  levied  from  mills,  bridges,  ferries,  and  horse  fairs. 
Mills  were  taken  possession  of  and  rented  out ;  proprietors  were 
allowed  to  build  new  mills  on  payment  of  one-quarter  of  the 
revenue  to  the  Treasury.  A  rhubarb  monopoly  was  established. 
A  tax  was  placed  on  the  registration  of  wills.  A  tax  was  laid 
on  the  sale  of  wheat  and  provisions.  The  sale  of  salt  was  made 
a  Government  monopoly  and  the  price  was  fixed  at  double  the 
cost  to  the  Government.  The  monopoly  of  selling  tobacco  was 
taken  from  the  English  merchants  and  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  flax  monopoly  of  the  English  merchants  was 
abolished  ;  the  trade  in  flax  became  free,  but  an  export  duty 
was  placed  on  the  article.  A  still  heavier  tax  was  placed  on  the 
wearing  of  beards  and  moustaches.  Measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  tallow,  pitch,  and  tar.  A 
tenth  part  was  assessed  on  the  receipts  of  public  carriers. 
Duty  was  laid  on  horses  and  horse-hides.  A  weighing  tax  was 
instituted.  A  tax  was  laid  on  saleg.  Merchants  were  ordered 
to  be  registered  and  to  pay  a  duty.  Houses  in  Moscow  were 
registered  and  taxed.  Efforts  were  made  to  collect  the  excise 
on  liquor  with  more  exactitude.  A  tax  was  placed  on  bee- 
hives, and  a  temporary  tax  of  4  altyns  (about  24  cents),  for 
the  support  of  the  artillery,  was  placed  on  the  houses  of  mer- 
chants and  peasants.  It  was  ordered  that  all  oak  coffins  be 
seized  at  a  specified  price,  and  kept  in  the  monasteries  and  there 
sold  at  four  times  their  cost.  Coffins  of  other  kinds  were  not 
taxed. 
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It  will  l)c  seen  from  tins  that  the  investigations  of  Knrbiitof 
and  the  other  'revenue-tinders'  were  not  witlwmt  result.  l>ut 
the  revenue  could  not  be  increased  to  any  great  extent  except 
with  the  growth  of  trade  and  industry.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
formed currency  and  tlie  opening  of  a  port  on  the  Baltic,  such 
a  growth  could  be  but  gradual  and  was  not  to  be  produced  by 
decrees.  Peter  had  at  one  time  ordered  the  Moscow  merchants 
to  form  themselves  into  companies  and  trade  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  foreigners.  The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  this,  and  Van 
der  Ilulst,  their  Minister,  asked  for  instructions  to  beg  the  Tsar 
to  change  this  decree.  But  he  soon  saw  that  his  fear  was 
groundless,  and  wrote :  '  As  concerns  the  trading  business,  this 
matter  has  fallen  through  of  itself.  The  Russians  do  not 
know^  how  to  set  al>out  and  begin  such  a  complex  and  ditficult 
business.  If  I  receive  the  instructions  I  asked  for,  I  shall 
delay  acting  on  them,  for  on  your  demand  the  Tsar  will  give 
np  the  project,  the  impossibility  of  which  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  and  will  then  make  out  that  he  did  this  as  a 
favour  to  you.' 

Xot  the  taxes  alone  weighed  upon  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. There  were  many  other  l»unlens.  The  many  contributions 
in  kind ;  the  stones  and  sand  hauled  to  Moscow  to  jjave  the 
streets  whei'e  the  old  wooden  pavements  were  M'oru  out ;  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  cutting  of  timber, — and  in  the  use  of 
wood  the  Russian  peasant  has  always  l)een  })rodigal, — the 
prohibition  of  felling  certain  trees  useful  for  naval  ]>urposes 
imder  pain  of  death  without  excuse ;  the  forced  labour  every- 
where, but  especially  at  Azof,  Voronezh,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  more  than  all  the  constant  drain  of  men  for  recruits  ;  all 
these  brought  both  peasants  and  proprietors  to  the  verge  of 
iMiin. 

A  few  measm'es  show  a  certain  amount  of  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  for  the  popular  welfare.  .V  hospital 
was  established  in  Moscow.  It  was  forbidden  to  kill  new-born 
infants  who  were  deformed  or  idiots.  The  sale  of  poisonous  herbs 
and  drugs.  excei)t  by  apothecaries,  was  prohibited.  The  sale  or 
wearing  of  sharp  pointed  knives  was  forbidden,  and  in  170'2  an 
order  was  made  against  duels,  especially  between  foreigners, 
for   the  Russians  had  not  the  habit    of  tiirhtiui'  them.     ^*'ew 
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laws  were  made  to  protect  Moscow  against  fire,'  and  for  the 
first  time,  in  1703,  the  parish  priests  of  Moscow  were  oljiiged 
to  keep  registers  of  the  bu-ths  and  deaths.  From  these  we  find 
that  in  1703  there  were  11,337  births  and  13,929  deaths,  and 
in  eleven  months  of  1704  there  were  10,494  births  and  13,119 
deaths.  The  excess  of  deaths  over  births  does  not  speak  well 
for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  great  epidemic,  but  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  registry.  It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Moscow  at  this  time  was  about  half  a  million. 

To  provide  for  good  government,  to  encom-age  trade  and 

manufactm-es,  and  especially  to  obtain  efficient  oflicers  for  the 

army,  foreign  aid  seemed  more  than  ever  necessary.     On  the 

urgent  advice  of  Patkul,  Peter,  on  April  27,  1702,  issued  the 

"^^^amous  manifesto  inviting  foreigners  to  Russia. 

'  It  is  sufficiently  known,'  said  this  document,  *  in  all  the 
lands  which  the  Almighty  has  placed  under  our  rule,  that  since 
our  accession  to  the  throne  all  our  efforts  and  intentions  have 
tended  to  govern  this  realm  in  such  a  way  that  all  of  our  sub- 
jects should,  through  our  care  for  the  general  good,  become 
more  and  more  prosperous.  For  this  end,  we  have  alwaj's  tried 
to  maintain  internal  order,  to  defend  the  State  against  invasion, 
and  in  every  possible  way  to  improve  and  to  extend  trade. 
With  this  purpose  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  some  neces- 
sary and  salutary  changes  in  the  administration,  in  order  that 
our  subjects  might  more  easily  gain  a  knowledge  of  matters  of 
which  they  were  before  ignorant,  and  become  more  skilful  in 
their  commercial  relations.  We  have  therefore  given  orders, 
made  dispositions,  and  founded  institutions  indispensable  for  in- 
creasing our  trade  with  foreigners,  and  shall  do  the  .^ame  in  fu- 
ture. I^evertheless  we  fear  that  matters  are  not  in  such  a  good 
condition  as  we  desire,  and  that  our  subjects  cannot  in  perfect 
quietness  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labom-s,  and  we  have  therefore 
considered  still  other  means  to  protect  our  frontier  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  enemy,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  and  pri\ileges of 

'  Although  a  decree  was  issued  once  a  year  that  all  new  houses  and 
bhops  in  Moscow  should  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  yet  the  revenue  agents 
were  allowed  to  place  such  a  tax  on  bricks  as  to  double  their  price  and  thus 
counteract  these  decrees. 
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our  State,  and  the  general  peace  of  all  CliristiaiifS,  as  is  iiicuinbeiit 
on  a  Christian  monarch  to  do.  To  attain  these  worthv  aims, 
^ve  have  endeavom-ed  to  improve  our  military  forces,  which  are 
the  protection  of  our  State,  so  that  our  troops  may  consitst  of 
well-drilled  men,  maintained  in  perfect  order  and  discipline.  In 
order  to  obtain  greater  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  to  en- 
courage foreigners,  who  are  able  to  assist  us  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  artists  and  artisans  profitable  to  the  State,  to  come  in  numbers 
to  our  country,  we  have  issued  this  manifesto,  and  have  ordered 
l)riuted  copies  of  it  to  be  sent  throughout  Europe.' 

In  order  to  encourage  foreigners  to  come  to  Russia,  and  to 
remove  all  fear  of  ill-treatment,  it  was  expressly  statetl  that  all 
previous  laws  and  decrees  restricting  the  arrival  or  the  departure 
of  foreigners  were  thereby  repealed,  that  all  who  came  with  the 
intention  of  enterhig  the  llussian  service  Avould  receive  a  free 
passage  and  a  full  protection ;  and  that  they  might  experience 
no  diffic\dties  arising  from  their  ignorance  of  the  Kussian  laws, 
they  should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  tribunal 
composed  of  foreigners,  wdiere  all  proceedings  slu»uld  be  con- 
ducted, not  according  to  the  Itussian  law,  but  according  to  the 
lioman  civil  law.  More  than  that,  the  principle  of  religious 
totei'ance  was  set  forth  in  this  decree  almost  as  fiUly  as  by 
yrederick  the  Great,  half  a  century  later.  '  And  as  in  our  re- 
sidence of  Moscow,'  the  manifesto  goes  on  to  say,  'the  free 
exercise  of  religion  of  all  other  sects,  although  not  agreeing  with 
our  church,  is  already  allow^ed,  so  shall  this  be  hereby  confirmed 
anew  in  such  wise  that  we,  by  the  power  granted  to  us  by  the 
Almighty,  shall  exercise  no  compulsion  over  the  consciences  of 
men.  and  shall  gladly  allow  every  Christian  to  care  for  his  own 
salvation  at  his  own  risk.''  Xo  one  was  to  be  hindered  or  op- 
pressed in  either  the  private  or  public  exercise  of  the  religion 
of  any  Christian  sect.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  freedom  of 
religious  exercise  granted  by  Peter  extended  only  to  Christians. 
From  these  priN'ileges  he,  by  implication,  excepted  the  Jews. 
At  another  time  he  expressed  himself  particularly  on  this  point. 
'  1  would  rather,'  he  said,  '  see  among  us  the  best  peojjle  of  tho 
Mohammedan  and  heathen  beliefs  than  Jews.  They  are  rascals 
and  cheats.  I  root  out  evil  and  do  not  spread  it.  They  shall 
have  no  abode  and  no  trade  in  Itussia,  however  much  they  may 
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try  to  get  it,  and  however  near  to  me  may  be  the  people  they 
bribe.' 

Mention  has  ah'eady  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
young  Russians  were  sent  abroad  to  study  ; '  but  the  efforts  of 
Peter  for  instruction  did  not  stop  here.  A  school  of  mathema- 
tics and  navigation  was  established  at  Moscow  under  the  charge  of 
three  Scotch  professors,  in  which  there  were  about  two  hundred 
pupils,  who  made  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  but  whom 
Kurbatof,  who  then  had  direction  of  tlie  school,  found  it  difficult 
to  save  from  the  clutches  of  the  recruiting  agents.  He  com- 
plained grievously  of  the  manner  in  which  their  education  and 
the  expense  of  keej)ing  them  would  be  wasted  if  they  were  taken 
for  simple  dragoons  or  soldiers.  In  1703  a  school  of  a  different 
character,  where  ancient  and  modern  languages  were  taught 
and  a  general  education  was  given,  was  founded  by  Pastor  Gluck, 
the  prisoner  of  Marienburg,  and  the  protector  of  Catharine. 
The  brothers  Thesingh  of  Amsterdam,  under  their  concession^ 
printed  Russian  books,  which  were  sold  at  reasonable  rates. 
Kopiefsky  published  many  manuals,  educational  books,  and 
translations  which  were  very  useful,  and  others  were  printed 
at  Moscow^  under  the  personal  directions  of  the  Tsar.  In  1703 
the  first  Russian  newspaper  was  published  at  Moscow.  It  con- 
tained short  notices  of  the  military  operations  and  of  the  events 
which  happened  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad. 
Foreign  notices  of  Russian  affairs  were  even  printed  without 
alteration  or  remark.  Finally,  too,  a  theatre  was  opened,  no 
longer  one  for  the  exclusive  amusement  of  the  Tsar  and  the 
Court,  but  a  public  one  open  to  everybody,  in  a  wooden  build- 
ing on  the  Red  Place.  Besides  comedies  and  tragedies  drawn 
from  ancient  history,  this  theatre  gave  representations  of  some 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  a  comedy 
of  Moliere — Le  Mcdechi  Malgre  Lu'i.  ^ 

In  the  church  there  were  changes  of  great  importance. 

The  Patriarch  Adrian  died  in  October,  1700,  when  Peter 
was  with  his  troops  before  Xarva.  There  was  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  successor  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  their 
indifference  to  education  and  progress,  and  their  want  of  sym- 

See  Vol.  I.,  page  26G. 
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patliy  witli  Poti'i's  inKlcrtjikiiigs.  Tlie  only  men  of  the  hi^lier 
clergy  \vhom  the  Tsar  {ould  then  allow  to  he  jdaceil  in  the 
jH»!sition  were  from  Little  liussia  ;  hut  with  the  rehitioiis  of  the 
Ukraine  to  KuHsia  at  that  tiiiu'such  a  course  would  iiuve  heen 
dangerous  j)oliticaliy,  and  as  the  clergy  educated  at  Kief,  and 
e.\j)osed  more  or  less  to  western  influence,  were  accused  <if 
heresy  and  of  a  leaning  towards  tlie  ("liurch  of  Koine,  it  inight 
]»ei'ha}>s  have  heen  the  cause  of  another  schism.  At  all  events, 
it  certainly  would  have  strengthene(l  the  divisiiiiis  already  exist- 
ing in  the  eliurch.  The  Tsar  ^vas  therefore  perfectly  ready  to 
take  the  advice  offered  him  hy  Ivurl)atof,  and  ]^ost]>one  for  a 
tinie  the  election.  l]y  a  decree  of  17<'U  the  principal  charge  »»f 
the  church  was  given  to  Stephen  Yavorsky,  the  Metropolitan  of 
liiazan  and  Miirom,  with  the  title  of  Exarch.  This  measm'o 
Mas  temporary.  There  was  no  intention  at  that  time  of  aholish- 
ing  the  Patriarchate,  hut  during  the  war  it  had  been  impossihle 
tu  lind  a  suitable  person  for  the  office.  Athanasius,  the  Jjishop 
()f  Ilolniogury,  had  been  favoured  by  Peter  as  the  probable 
successor  of  the  Patriarch  Adrian.  But  Peter's  ideas  had 
greatly  changed  since  the  time  when  he  had  been  at  Archangel, 
and  Stephen  Yavorskv  was  a  man  of  far  greater  learning  than 
Athanasius!  He  played  an  imp(»rtant  part  in  the  history  of  the 
church  during  Peter's  reign.  He  was  the  Abbot  of  a  monastery 
at  Kief,  and  had  been  sent  to  Moscow  that  very  year  as  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  l)ishopric  of  Pereyaslavl.  Put  Peter  saw 
in  him  a  man  of  the  stamp  he  desired,  and  directed  the  Patri- 
arch to  consecrate  him  bishop  of  some  diocese  nearer  tt»  Moscow, 
lie  was  therefore  appointed  to  lliazan,  but  Avhen  the  day  for 
consecration  came,  he  did  not  appear.  lie  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Donskoi  monastery,  and  obstinately  refused  to  leave  it,  ex- 
cusing liimself  on  the  gi-ound  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return 
to  the  Metropolitan  of  Kief,  who  needed  him,  that  as  the 
Bishop  of  lliazan  (who  had  resigned  from  old  age)  was  still 
living,  his  consecration  Mould  be  irregular,  and  that  envious 
l)ersons  had  accused  him  of  having  purchased  the  dignity,  and 
called  him  a  lieretic  and  a  lover  of  the  Poles.  The  Tsar  still 
insisted,  and  Yavorskv  mms  obliged  to  yield. 

The  postponement  of  the  election  of  the   Patriarch  Mas  ac- 
companied by  a  reorganization  of  the  ecclesiastical  adniinistra- 
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tion.  The  Patriarchal  chancery  had  np  to  this  time  had  very 
great  powers,  and  jurisdiction  over  everything  that  was  eccle- 
siastical, including  all  questions  of  wills  and  inheritance,  mar- 
I'iage,  adultery,  divorce,  disputes  between  husbands  and  wives, 
or  children  and  parents,  questions  of  legitimacy  and  adoption, 
and  the  settlement  of  complaints  not  only  of  civilians  against 
ecclesiastics  but  of  ecclesiastics  against  civilians.  QVliile  ques- 
tions of  a  purely  theological  and  dogmatic  character,  and  those 
of  church. disciplme  were  left  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Riazan, 
the  general  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  well  as  the  care  of  the 
property  and  the  other  material  interests  of  the  church  were 
placed  in  a  new  department  created  for  the  purpose,  called  the 
Department  of  Monasteries,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
the  Boyar  (afterwards  Count),  Ivan  Alexeievitch  Mi'isin-Push- 
kin.  The  complaints  of  ecclesiastics  against  civilians  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  various  departments  to  which  such  ci- 
vilians were  amenable. 

Strict  regulations  were  immediately  made  and  enforced 
against  the  monasteries,  which  at  that  time  were  numerous  and 
very  rich.  There  were  then  in  Russia  557  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, three  of  which — the  Abramief  at  Rostof,  the  Vydubit- 
sky  at  Kief,  and  the  Peryn  at  Xovgorod — were  founded  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  Their  munber  increased  rapidly,  as 
both  princes,  nobles  and  rich  merchants  vied  in  giving  privileges 
or  granting  lands  to  monasteries,  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  as  many  as  220  had  been  founded. 
As  a  consequence  of  possessing  landed  property,  the  monas- 
teries owned  very  many  peasants.  In  some  cases  the  rights  of 
the  monasteries  over  their  lands  and  serfs  seemed  anterior  to 
any  known  laws  and  charters.  They  were  part  of  the  common 
law,  and  in  many  cases  were  exceptions  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  land.  The  richest  of  all  the  monasteries,  that  of  the  Troitsa 
near  Moscow,  possessed  20,394  peasant  houses^  The  Patriarch 
had  as  his  own  official  property  8,842  peasant  houses.  The 
Metropolitan  of  Rostof  had  about  four  thousand  four  hundred. 
In  general  the  monastic  clergy  in  ITOO  owned  as  many  as 
130,000  peasant  houses,  and  on  an  inquiry  made  in  1723  it  was 
found  that  151  monasteries  in  and  near  Moscow  possessed  242,- 
198  male  serfs.    By  successive  decrees  the  Department  of  Mon- 
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asteries  was  empowered  to  take  possession  of  and  luanage  all 
the  property  of  the  monasteries,  and  "  in  order  to  enable  the 
monks  and  nuns  better  to  fulfil  their  religious  duties,"  it  was 
decided  to  give  a  fixed  sum  for  their  support  to  the  inmates  of 
each  monastery,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  to  the  support  of 
the  poor  monasteries  which  had  no  property,  and  to  general 
works  of  charity.  This  was  therefore  practically  a  measure  of 
confiscation.  The  annual  amount  for  the  support  of  the  monks 
was  fixed  at  ten  rubles  and  ten  quarters  of  grain  for  each  per- 
son, with  an  indefinite  supply  of  wood  for  fuel.  (_  In  1705,  after 
an  inquiry  into  the  old  account  books  of  the  monasteries,  this 
amount  was  reduced  to  five  rubles  and  five  quarters  of  grain. 
The  servants  of  the  monasteries  were  to  be  restricted  to  the 
smallest  possible  nunil)cr  of  persons ;  the  inmates  were  bcjund 
to  reside  constantly  in  their  monasteries,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  change  to  others  ;  nuns  were  forbidden  to  go  out  without  the 
written  permission  of  their  superiors,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time  ;  no  novices  M-ere  to  be  received  under  forty  years  old,  nor 
without  the  permission  of  the  Tsar  ;  monks  and  nuns  were  not 
allowed  to  have  paper  and  ink  in  their  rooms,  and  according  to 
the  example  of  ancient  times  were  permitted  to  write  in  the 
connnon  hall  only  ;  and  laymen  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
monasteries  except  during  the  times  of  divine  service,  and 
could  not  live  there.  As  might  bo  expected,  these  strict  regu- 
lations for  monastic  life  caused  great  discontent  among  the 
clergy.  Yavorsky,  too,  excited  a  feeling  against  himself  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  Moscow  Academy  which  he  took  in  hand. 
The  introduction  of  foreign  teachers  fi'om  Kief  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Kussian  clergy,  and  the  dismissal  of  some  Greek 
teachers  and  the  refusal  to  employ  others  who  came  with  letters 
of  recommendation  from  Constantinople  called  out  the  anger  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  accused  Yavorsky  of  unor- 
thodoxy  and  intrigued  against  him.  Even  Yavorsky  himself 
was  not  entii-ely  contented.  lie  found  himself  in  an  unpleas- 
ant position  in  Moscow,  where  he  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
friends,  and  longed  for  his  beloved  Little  Russia.  In  spite  of 
the  rewards  which  he  received  at  Com-t  for  his  active  as- 
sistance and  for  his  jianegyrics,  amounting  sometimes  to  as 
much  as  a  thousand  gold  pieces  at  a  time,  he  again  and  agaui 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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begged  for  permission  to  resign.  His  prayers  were  unheeded, 
and  he  continued  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reorganization.  !N^ev- 
ertheless,  he  quarrelled  with  JVIusin-Piishkin,  on  account  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Holniogorj,  where  the  Tsar,  because  of  the 
mtercoiu'se  which  that  region  had  with  foreign  parts,  wished 
not  only  a  learned  but  a  politic  man.  ISTone  of  the  candidates 
proposed  by  Yavorsky  were  accepted  by  the  Tsar,  and  he 
resented  the  interference  of  Musin-Piishkin.  Some  bishops, 
like  Isaiah  of  Nizhni-^Novgorod,  ilatly  refused  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  Miisin-Piishkin  unless  they  had  a  decree  signed 
by  the  Tsar  in  person.  There  Avere  noble  exceptions  to  this 
clerical  narrowness,  men  who  appreciated  the  necessities  of  the 
measures  and  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Dimi- 
tri.  Abbot  of  Xovgorod-Seversk,  had  been  selected  to  be  the 
Metropolitan  of  Siberia,  but  he  was  a  learned  man,  was  en- 
gaged on  a  work  which  is  still  a  religious  classic  in  Kussia,  The 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  hated  to  go  to  such  a  wilderness  as  was 
Siberia  in  those  days,  far  away  from  books  and  documents. 
Peter  entered  into  his  feelings,  permitted  him  to  remain  at 
Moscow,  and  finally  made  him  Metropolitan  of  Rostof.  Dimi- 
tri  finished  his  great  work  and  began  another,  but  his  attention 
being  suddenly  called  to  the  politics  of  the  time  by  the  question 
of  some  conscientious  people  at  Yaroslav  as  to  whether  it  was 
not  a  sin  to  shave  the  beard  and  destroy  the  image  of  the  Cre- 
ator, he  threw  aside  his  historical  occupations  and  wrote  a  tract 
on  the  '  Divine  Image  and  its  Similitude  in  Man,'  which  Peter 
had  printed  and  widely  circulated.  He  then  devoted  himself 
to  pamphlets  against  Dissent,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the  ig- 
norant and  fanatical  to  more  sensible  views  of  religious  duty. 
Job,  the  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  started  a  Graeco-Latin- 
Slavonic  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the  clergy,  and 
when  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  his  teachers  to  the  Moscow 
Academy  in  1708,  he  established  with  the  income  of  his  dio- 
cese three  hospitals,  two  refuges,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The 
first  real  hospital  in  Russia  had  been  set  up  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Department  of  Monasteries  by  Musin-Piishkin  in  1706, 
and  with  it  he  connected  a  school  for  medicine  and  surgery. 
Mitrophan,  Bishop  of  Voronezh,  who  had  had  constant  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  acquainted  with  Peter  during  his  visits  to 
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Voronezh,  exerted  himself  to  allay  the  discontent  of  tho  peas- 
antry and  to  l)ringtheni  to  work  steadily  on  the  fleet,  l)iit  more 
than  that,  after  war  had  broken  out,  he  sent  (5,0()(»  rubles  from 
his  private  purse  to  the  Tsar  for  military  purposes,  and  after- 
wards every  year  sent  all  he  could  spare  from  the  needs  of  his 
churches,  either  to  the  Tsar  or  to  the  Admiralty,  with  the  simple 
inscription  '  For  the  troops.' 

Such  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  reforms  in  govern- 
ment and  legislation  up  to  the  battle  of  Poltava.  A  year  and 
a  half  afterwards,  on  the  very  day  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
war  with  Turkey,  on  March  0,  1711,  a  decree  was  issued  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  important  change  in  the  government.  This 
was  the  creation  of  the  {Senate  jntended  to  govern  the  country 
during  the  absence  of  the  Tsar.  As  the"  Council  of  Boyars  had 
insensibly  passed  into  the  Privy  Chancery,  so  now  the  Senate 
took  the  place  of  this  body.  It  was  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers: Count  Musin-Piishkin,  Streshnef,  Prince  Peter  Golitsyn, 
Prince  Michael  Dolgoruky,  Plemiannikof,  Prince  Gregory 
Volkonsky,  the  Paymaster-General  Samaria,  ()[)ukhtin,  and 
Melnitsky.  Anisim  Stchiikin  was  appointed  chief  secretary. 
By  a  subsequent  decree  every  official,  whether  clerical  or  lay, 
military  or  civil,  was  instructed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
erning Senate  as  those  of  the  Tsar,  under  pain  of  severe  punish- 
ment, even  of  death,  according  to  the  crime.  )  In  case  the  inter- 
ests of  any  private  individual  wei-e  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate  the  Tsar  begged  them  to  be  silent  during  his  absence, 
and  on  his  return  to  lay  before  him  their  complaints,  fortified 
by  written  proofs,  when  they  would  receive  full  justice  and  tho 
guilty  would  be  punished.  Tiie  powers  of  the  new  institution 
were  of  the  most  extensive  character.  It  was  to  insure  justice 
in  the  tribunals,  to  watch  over  the  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  prevent  all  that  "was  unnecessary,  '  to  collect  as  much 
money  as  possible,  for  money  is  the  artery  of  war,'  to  enroll 
young  nobles  to  fill  vacancies  as  officers,  '  especially  those  who 
try  to  conceal  themselves,'  to  see  to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  con- 
tracts made  with  the  Government,  to  manage  the  salt  monopoly, 
to  farm  out  the  trade  with  China,  to  increase  the  trade  with 
Persia,  to  attract  Armenians  into  the  country,  and  to  institute 
a  service  of  fiscal  agents  in  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  These  fiscals,'  as  they  were  popularly  called,  were  noth- 
ing else  than  spies  and  informers,  and  were  to  be  rewarded 
with  one  half  of  the  penalties  exacted  in  consequence  of  their 
information. 

In  order  to  insure  speedy  and  regular  communications  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  provinces,  the  Governors  were  obliged 
to  maintain  commissaries  at  Moscow,  and  these  commissaries  to 
send  their  despatches  by  special  messengers  to  the  Governors. 
The  slowness  of  the  Governors  frequently  wore  out  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Tsar  as  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Men- 
shikof,  dated  February  17,  1711 :  '  Up  to  now  God  knows  in 
what  grief  I  am,  for  the  Governors  follow  the  example  of  crabs 
in  transacting  their  busmess,  the  last  term  of  which  was  fixed 
for  Thursday  in  the  first  week  of  Lent,  and  therefore  I  shall 
now  deal  with  them,  not  with  words  but  with  hands.'  Menshi- 
kof  was  no  exception  to  this  crab-like  procedure,  especially  in 
f  m-nishing  the  '  artery  of  war.'  On  the  3d  of  March  Peter 
wrote  to  him  :  '  Inform  me  what  merchandize  you  have,  how 
much  has  been  sold,  when,  and  where  the  money  has  gone,  for 
I  have  asked  Stchiikin  about  it,  and  he  says  that  he  knows 
nothing  whatever.  Thus  we  know  no  more  about  yom*  govern- 
ment than  about  a  foreign  country.'  On  the  creation  of  the 
Senate,  Peter  himself  informed  Menshikof  that  his  government 
must  like  the  rest  be  subordinate  to  that  body."* 

'  Although  this  system  of  fiscal  agents  has  long  since  been  abolished,  the 
woid Jiscalis  still  the  popular  name  among  the  Russian  peasantry  for  a  spy 
or  for  an  agent  of  the  secret  police. 

-  Solovief ,  XV. ,  xvi.  ;  UBtrialof ,  iv. ;  Golikof ,  iii.,  iv.  ;  Complete  Collection 
of  Russian  Laws. 
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DISCONTENT -1700-1710. 

We  remember  wliat  disgatisfactif)!!  ijrcGted  tlic  first  innova- 
tions of  Peter,  Nevertheless  the  distasteful  changes  cuntinne<l. 
Tho  war  began:  taxation  and  recruiting  bore  lieavily  un  all 
classes,  but  especially  on  the  peasants.  After  the  Streltsi  had 
been  crushed,  there  was  nothing  about  which  an  organized  op- 
position could  be  grouped;  there  were  no  natural  leaders  <>r 
parties  who  could  take  up  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  pro- 
tests against  the  despotism  of  Peter  took  the  form  either  of 
dissent  or  of  rioting  and  l)rigandage.  The  Cossacks  and  lialf 
wild  people  on  the  southern  and  eastern  fi-ontiers  recei^■cd  ac- 
cessions of  strength  in  many  men  animated  by  fanaticism  and 
embittered  by  persecution.  In  the  more  central  districts  of 
Hussia  the  discontent  showed  itself  in  violent  and  '  unseendy' 
speech,  in  rumours  and  predictions  which,  though  comjniru- 
tively  liannless,  were  pursued  and  punished.  AVhat  sort  of 
'  unseendy '  talk  was  current  we  can  learn  from  the  abundant 
records  of  the  tribunal  of  Preobrazhensky.  Every  denuncia- 
tion was  followed  l)y  a  rigid  investigation,  and  every  investiga- 
tion, whether  it  showed  guilt  or  innocence,  was  attended  liy 
inhum-an  tortures.  A  peasant,  for  example,  groaned  out: 
'Since  (tocI  has  sent  him  to  be  the  Tsar  we  have  no  ha]ipy 
days.  The  village  is  weighed  down  with  furnishing  rubles  and 
half  rubles,  and  horses  and  carts,  and  there  is  no  rest  for  us 
peasants.'  A  Poyjir's  son  complained,  'What  sort  of  a  Tsar  is 
lie?  He  has  forced  us  all  into  the  service,  he  has  seized  upon 
our  people  and  peasants  for  recruits.  Nowhere  can  you  get 
away  from  him.  Everyone  is  lost.  He  even  goes  into  the 
service  himself,  and  yet  no  one  kills  him.  If  they  only  killed 
him  the  service  would  stop,  and  it  would  be  easier  iov  the  peo- 
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pie.'  Some  peasant  women  and  soldiers'  wives  cried  out :  '  What 
sort  of  a  Tsar  is  lie  ?  He  has  completely  mined  the  peasants, 
carried  off  our  husbands  to  be  soldiers,  and  left  us  and  our  chil- 
dren orphans  to  pass  all  our  lives  in  weeping.'  A  serf  said : 
'  If  he  lives  long  he  will  ruin  all  of  us.  I  am  astonished  that 
people  have  not  put  him  out  of  the  way  before  now.  He  rides 
about  early  and  late  at  night,  with  few  people  and  alone.  It  is 
not  a  good  time  for  the  Germans  now,  because  his  father-in-law 
Lefort  is  dead.  What  sort  of  a  Tsar  is  he  ?  He  is  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  peasants,  and  if  he  rides  long  enough  about  Mos- 
cow he  will  lose  his  head  one  of  these  da^'s.'  A  beggar  said : 
'The  Germans  have  got  the  better  of  him.  One  hour  strikes, 
all  is  well.  Another  strikes,  there  is  groaning  and  weeping. 
Kow  he  has  even  attacked  God — he  has  taken  the  bells  out  of 
the  churches.' 

The  change  in  the  popular  feeling  towards  the  sovereign 
was  very  perceptible.  In  the  time  of  the  Tsar  Alexis  the  people 
had  many  causes  for  discontent,  but  they  threw  the  blame  on 
Plestcheief,  Morozof,  and  other  Boyars  and  ministers  of  the 
Tsar,  whom  they  considered  to  be  the  real  causes  of  their  trou- 
bles. Peter  was  no  longer  the  demi-god  who  remained  quietly 
in  his  palace  or  appeared  only  in  state,  ready  to  interfere  to 
protect  his  people  against  the  rapacity  and  the  injustice  of  the 
Boyars.  He  had  too  often  been  seen  in  the  streets  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  consorting  with  foreigners.  He  had 
shown  his  personal  will  too  often  during  the  executions  of  the 
Streltsi,  at  Voronezh  and  elsewhere ,  for  the  people  not  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Government  was  different,  that  the  Tsar  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  it.  Their  blame  then  was  directed  against 
him  alone.  The  popular  mind  needed  some  explanation  of  this 
strange  phenomenon,  and  the  first  was  ready  to  hand.  '  The 
Germans  had  got  round  him,  liad  bewitched  him.'  Following 
German  fashions  he  had  ordered  them  to  cut  off  their  beards. 
He  would  probably  go  still  further.  '  The  Tsar  had  travelled 
beyond  the  sea,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  German  faith. 
He  is  going  to  compel  the  monks  to  drink  milk  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays.'  But  the  explanation  of  Gei-man  influence  did 
not  seem  sutficient.  The  popular  imagination  embroidered  on 
this  and  began  to  enquire  whether  after  all  Peter  was  the  real 
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Tsar,  the  sou  of  Alexis.  In  17'>1  I^rinee  Basil  S/mtsof  was 
executed  for  two  iiuu-dcrs  and  two  rol)berics.  Surely  his  criuies 
were  euougli,  i»ut  he  had  coiuiiiitted  eveu  a  greater  one.  lie 
had  said  that  the  Princess  Sophia  had  called  Peter 'son  of  a 
Strelets."  But  this  accusation  explained  nothing.  At  last  the 
popular  fancy  hit  on  what  seemed  sufficient.  Peter  was  the 
son  of  a  German  and  a  changeling.  The  real  child  of  the  Tsar- 
itsa  Natalia  was  a  girl,  and  as  she  greatly  wished  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  niidwives  had  changed  it  for  a  boy  from  the  (ier- 
man  Suburb, — even  for  the  son  of  Lefort.  But  the  legend  did 
not  stop  here.  The  Tsar  had  gone  al) road,  rumours  had  come 
of  the  unpleasantness  at  lliga.  It  was  said  that  the  foreigners 
had  killed  him,  and  sent  one  of  their  own  men  back  to  Russia 
to  take  his  place  and  to  turn  all  the  Ortliodox  away  from  Chris- 
tianity. This  fancy  took  the  form  of  a  fairy  tale.  'When  the 
Tsar  and  his  companions  M'ere  beyond  the  sea,  he  went  into  the 
German  lands  and  was  in  Stekolnoo,  the  realm  of  glass  (Stock- 
liolm).  Now  the  realm  of  glass  in  the  German  land  is  ruled 
by  a  woman,  and  that  M'oman  made  mock  at  the  Tsar,  and  put 
him  on  a  liot  frying-pan,  and  then  taking  him  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  had  lum  throNvn  into  prison.  When  it  was  the  name's  day 
of  that  woman,  her  princes  and  Boyars  asked  her  for  the  sake 
of  this  feast  to  let  out  the  Tsar.  She  answered :  "  Go  and 
look ;  if  he  is  still  turning  round  I  will  let  him  out  at  your  re- 
quest.'' The  princes  and  Boyars  went  and  looked  at  the  Tsar 
and  said:  "-Jle  is  weak,  oh!  mistress?"  Then  she  said: 
"Since  he  is  weak  bring  him  out."  So  they  brought  him  out 
and  set  him  free.  Then  became  to  our  Boyilrs,  and  our  I>oyars 
crossed  themselves,  made  a  cask  and  nailed  it  full  oi  nails,  and 
wished  to  put  him  into  that  cask,  but  one  of  the  Streltsi  found 
it  out,  and  miming  up  to  the  Tsar's  l)ed  said  :  ''  Oh !  lord  Tsar,  get 
up  and  go  away.  You  know  nothing  of  what  is  to  be  done  with 
you."  And  the  Tsar  got  up  and  went  away,  and  that  Strelets  lay 
on  the  bed  in  his  place,  and  the  Boyars  came,  and  dragging  that 
Strelets  from  the  bed  put  him  into  that  cask  and  rolled  him  into 
the  sea.'  This  story  leaves  it  uncertain  what  became  of  Peter, 
but  evil  tongues  set  afloat  a  rumour  that  he  had  been  killed 
abroad.  'This  is  not  our  lord,  he  is  a  German.  Our  Tsar  was 
nailed  up  in  a  cask  by  the  Germans  and  thrown  into  the  sea.' 
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The  opponents  of  the  innovations  went  still  further.  The 
Dissenters  and  in  general  the  religiously  disposed  Russian 
peasantry,  were  greatly  given  to  apocalyptic  teachings  and  to 
explanations  of  the  biblical  mysteries.  They  had  seen  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecies  in  Nikon  and  Alexis,  and  were  ready  to 
be  convinced  that  Peter,  with  the  changes  which  he  had  made 
in  the  sacred  and  established  order  of  things,  was  the  true  Anti- 
Christ. 

The  fate  of  one  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  Anti-Christ 
created  much  sympathy.  In  the  year  1700  information  had 
been  given  to  the  Tribunal  of  Preobrazhensky  that  a  scribe 
named  Gregory  Talitsky  used  all  sorts  of  injurious  and  unseemly 
epithets  about  the  Tsar,  and  was  engraving  some  boards  in  order 
to  print  a  pamphlet  and  distribute  it  among  the  people.  He  fled, 
but  was  soon  caught.  On  the  application  of  torture  he  confessed 
to  having  written  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  last  times  had 
now  arrived,  that  Anti-Christ  was  come,  and  to  having  advised 
the  people  to  refuse  to  obey  the  Tsar,  who  was  Anti-Christ, 
or  pay  the  taxes,  and  to  having  recommended  them  to  search 
for  Prince  Tcherkasky,  who  wished  good  to  the  people.  Among 
his  accomplices  were  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Tambof,  who  had  en- 
couraged him  to  write  and  print  pamphlets,  and  Prince  Ivan 
Havansky,  who  blamed  himself  for  liaving  taken  part  in  one  of 
the  revels  of  the  court  where  sport  had  been  made  of  religion, 
and  where  he  himself  had  acted  the  part  of  a  Metropolitan. 
Talitsky  and  his  most  faithful  supporter  were  slowly  burned  or 
rather  smoked  to  death,  as  Vockerodt  tells  us.  Others  were 
knouted  and  sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  Bishop  of  Tambof  was 
degraded  and  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  Solovetsky  Monastery. 
Prince  Havansky  died  from  his  tortures  before  the  end  of  the 
trial.  Stephan  Yavorsky  tried  to  refute  the  teachings  of  Talit- 
sky in  a  pamphlet  called  '  The  Signs  of  the  Coming  of  Anti- 
Christ,'  but,  as  usually  happens,  his  arguments,  which  Yockerodt 
calls  very  weak,  were  read  only  by  those  who  had  no  need  of 
l)eing  convinced.  The  Government  circulated  the  story  that 
Talitsky  had  recanted  at  the  stake,  but  the  belief  of  many  ignorant 
men  was  not  shaken.  The  fame  of  Talitsky  as  a  martyr  added 
to  the  reputation  M'hich  he  was  said  to  have  gained  during  the 
torture  in  a  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Piazan,  spread  among 
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the  people.  Persons  of  liiij^lier  rank,  even  Peter's  son  Alexis, 
were  interested  in  liiiu,  and  in  after  years  Peter's  dangliter 
Elizabeth  collected  documents  with  regard  to  this  affair. 

Moscow  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sinfid  and  mdioly 
Pabylon.  All  the  officials  of  the  Tsar  Avere  the  servants  of 
Anti-Christ.  Menshikof,  as  Peter's  special  favourite,  was  said  to 
liave  abandoned  Christianity  and  to  be  surrounded  by  swarms 
of  devils.  The  little  cross  pricked  into  the  left  hand  of  the 
recruits  to  mark  them  was  everywhere  called  the  seal  of  .Vnti- 
Christ.  The  inhabitants  of  whole  villages  lied  to  the  wastes  of 
the  north,  east,  and  south-east,  and  lived  in  woods  and  on  the 
steppes  to  avoid  contact  with  unholiness. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  apocalyptic  teachings  of  the  Dis- 
senters of  this  time  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  manuscript  from 
the  Solovetsky  Monastery,  preserved  at  Kazan.  '  The  Apostle 
says  first  comes  a  falling  away,  then  is  revealed  the  man  of  sin, 
the  son  of  perdition,  the  Anti-Christ.  First  came  the  falling 
away  from  the  holy  faith  by  the  Tsar  Alexis  in  the  year\0(jri,' 
the  number  of  the  beast,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy.  Aiid 
after  him  there  reigned  on  the  throne  his  first-born  son  Peter, 
from  his  second  and  unlawful  marriage,  lie  was  consecrated 
to  the  throne  of  all  the  Ilussias  by  the  Jewish  laws  from  head 
to  foot,  showing  that  he  is  the  false  Messiah  and  the  false 
Christ,  as  the  Sibyl  prophecied  about  him  that  a  Jewish  Tsar 
will  reign.  And  that  false  Christ  began  to  set  himself  up  and 
be  called  God  by  all,  persecuting  and  torturing  all  orthodox 
Christians,  destroying  their  memory  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
spreading  his  new  Jewish  faith  throughout  all  Russia.  In  the 
year  1700,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wickedness,  and  on  the 
festival  of  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  he  called  together  a 
heathenish  court  and  erected  a  temple  to  the  heathen  god  Janus, 
and  before  all  the  people  practised  all  sorts  of  magic  rites  and 
all  called  out  ^'viratf  vivat  /  the  New  Year^''  and  he  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  realm  the  command  to  feast  for  the  new  year, 
thus  breaking  the  laws  of  the  Fathers,  who  in  the  first  Oecu- 
menical Council  commanded  the  feast  of  the  Xew  Year  to  be 


'  It  is  very  common  in  old  Russian  books  to  find  the  first  figure  of  dates 
omitted.  The  year  6GG  meant  the  year  lOGG,  the  date  of  the  Council  of  JIos- 
cow,  and  of  the  armed  attack  ou  the  Solovetsky  Monastery. 
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on  the  1st  of  September.  In  the  year  1721  he  took  npon  him- 
self the  Patriarchal  title,  calling  himself  Father  of  the  Country, 
Head  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  Autocrat,  having  no  one  on 
an  equality  with  himself,  taking  craftily  to  himself  not  only  the 
power  of  the  Tsar,  but  also  the  authority  of  God,  and  claiming 
to  be  an  autocratic  pastor,  a  headless  head  over  all  opponents  of 
Christ,  Anti-Christ.  Therefore  must  we  conceal  ourselves  in 
the  deserts,  just  as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  ordered  the  children 
of  God  to  flee  from  Babylon.  The  years  of  the  Lord  have 
passed  ;  the  years  of  Satan  have  come.' ' 

'  Solovief,  XV.  ;   Esipof,   Old  people;   Papers  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  of 
Preobrazensky. 
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A  PEASANT  OF  THE  VOLGA. 


LIX. 

REBELLION— 1705-1709. 

Thk  southern  and  soutli-ea.-^teni  frontier,  wliere  tlie  Cossacks 
and  wild  tribes  lived  in  the  neighhuihoud  of  each  othei',  served 
as  a  refuge  for  deserters  and  runaways  of  all  kinds,  and  con- 
tained a  po})ulation  ready  at  all  times  to  follow  the  lead  of  agi- 
tators. The  threat  rebellions  of  llussian  historv,  those  of  IJolot- 
nikof  and  Zariitsky  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  of  Stenka 
llazin  in  the  time  of  Alexis,  and  Pugatchef  in  the  time  of 
Catherine  II.,  all  broke  out  here.  In  this  region  it  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that  the  opposition  to  Peter's  reforms  and 
changes  would  take  a  stronger  form  than  elsewhere,  and  we 
iind  in  rapid  .succession  the  revolt  at  Astrakhan,  that  of  the 
Pashkirs,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Don  Cossacks  under  Pulavin. 
Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  many  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  tStrcltsi  had  ])een  exiled,  was  a  hotbed  of  dissent. 
The  population  had  bitter  remembrances  of  the  executions  of 
1<>'JI»,  was  opposed  to  the  innovations  of  dress,  and  was  discon- 
tented with  the  heavy  taxes.  The  wildest  stories  al>out  Peter's 
birth  and  intentions  found  here  ready  credence.  A  certain 
IStepan  of  Moscow,  tAvo  of  wliose  imcles  had  been  executed 
among  the  Strelsi,  excited  by  the  talk  of  those  about  him.  set 
out  for  Astrakhan,  and,  at  Kolomna,  found  another  uncle  who 
said  to  him  :  '  You  would  do  a  good  Mork  if  you  stirred  up  the 
])eople  in  Astrakhan.  The  men  of  the  Don  and  of  the  Vaik 
will  also  rise.  "Who  then  can  stand  against  you?  The  Tsar  is 
lighting  with  Sweden,  the  towns  are  empty,  what  few  men  are 
left  also  wish  to  rise  and  will  be  glad  of  what  you  do,  for  now 
it  is  possible  to  establish  the  old  faith.'  He  gave  him  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  in  which  it  was  said  that  four  Boyars  were 
governing  Moscow  and  intended  tu  divide  the  country  into  four 
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parts.  When  Stepan  arrived  at  Astrakhan  in  1T05,  lie  began 
to  spread  about  the  stories  of  the  birth  and  intentions  of  the 
Tsar  whicli  he  had  heard  in  Moscow,  first  quietlj  and  then 
more  diligently  as  he  found  believers.  There  came  about  the 
same  time  rumours  that  the  Tsar  was  dead  or  imprisoned  in 
Stockholm,  chained  to  a  pillar,  and  that  an  impostor  reigned  at 
Moscow.  Opposition  began  to  show  itself  against  the  officials, 
and  especially  against  flzhefsky,  the  Voievode,  who  like  other 
officials  was  thought  by  the  people  to  have  abandoned  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  was  hated  for  his  cruelty  and  extortion.  Some 
exhorted  the  crowd  that  it  was  necessary  to  stake  their  lives  for 
such  holy  things,  and  a  tax  gatherer  who  had  orders  to  collect 
fines  from  those  who  still  wished  to  wear  the  old  Russian 
clothes,  positivelj^  refused  to  obey  and  declared  that  he  would 
sooner  die  than  let  his  beard  be  shaved.  A  little  afterwards  a 
rumour  was  suddenly  spread  in  the  bazaars  that  no  Russian 
men  would  be  allowed  to  marry  for  seven  years,  but  that  all  the 
girls  were  to  be  married  to  the  Germans  who  were  daily  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  Kazan.  The  excitement  was  tremen- 
dous. The  population  resolved  to  frustrate  these  plans  by  mar- 
rying their  children  before  the  hated  Germans  arrived,  and  on 
one  Sunday,  the  9th  of  August,  a  hundred  couples  were  mar- 
ried. The  wine  and  whiskey  of  the  wedding  feasts  went  to  the 
heads  of  the  guests,  and  that  night  a  band  of  the  populace  at- 
tacked the  Government  buildings  and  massacred  several  officers, 
some  of  them  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  a  German  offi- 
cer, who  had  previously  said  derisively  that  the  Russian  soldiers 
would  also  soon  eat  meat  during  Lent.  The  Yoievode  was  not 
found  until  the  next  day,  when  he  was  immediately  beheaded. 
The  insurgents  organized  a  government  for  the  town  in  Cossack 
fashion,  and  elected  Yosof,  a  merchant  of  Yaroslav,  as  their 
Ataman.  The  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  tumult  included 
merchants  from  Yaroslav,  Moscom',  Xizhni-Xovgorod,  T'glitch 
and  the  other  northern  towns,  showed  that  the  rising  did  not 
have  a  merely  local  character.  From  the  proclamations  issued 
by  the  insurgents  it  is  evident  that  although  religious  and  fanati- 
cal opposition  to  beard-shaving  and  foreign  clothes  were  in  part 
reasons  for  the  revolt,  there  were  others  in  the  heavy  taxes  on 
baths  and  on  salt,  the  bridge  tolls  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
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tit^h  trade.  After  coinplainiiiij;  <.»f  the  introduction  of  tobacco, 
of  the  beard-shaving,  of  the  insults  offered  to  their  wives  by 
cutting  their  long  clothes,  they  said:  'Tlie  Voievodes  and  oth- 
cers  practised  all  kinds  t»f  idol  worship  and  wished  to  compel  us 
to  it.  Jiut  we  have  not  allowed  this  to  happen,  but  have  taken 
the  idols  out  of  the  dwellings  of  the  ofHcials  and  othcers.'  These 
'  idols '  turned  out  to  be  the  wig-blocks  on  which  the  officials 
ke}>t  their  perukes.  !Such  an  idea  is  of  a  piece  with  the  belief 
that  Peter  wished  to  introduce  the  worship  of  the  heathen  god 
Janus  because  he  celebrated  the  new  year  on  the  Istof  January. 

There  was  great  j)anic  and  connnotion  at  ^loscow  when  the 
news  eaine  of  the  rising,  for  it  was  feared  that  the  movement 
might  spread  to  the  Cossacks,  and  that  there  might  even  be 
dithculties  in  the  central  provinces.  Peter,  who  Avas  then  at 
Mitau,  innnediately  sent  to  Astral-diiin  the  Field-Marshal  IShere- 
metief  with  several  regiments,  and  in  frequent  letters  begged 
him  not  to  <lelay,  but  to  hasten  as  fast  as  ])0ssil»le  to  Kazan, 
lie  ordered  iStreshnef  to  remove  the  (lovernment  treasure  from 
^Moscow  and  bury  or  conceal  it.  He  thought  also  that  it  would 
be  better  to  remove  the  arms  from  the  city,  and  in  order  that 
news  of  the  disturbances  should  not  reach  the  enemy,  onlered 
the  temporary  cessation  of  the  foreign  post  from  ^Moscow. 
<^>uieting  intelligence  was  received  that  the  insurgents  of  Astra- 
klu'in  coidd  lind  no  allies.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Terek  replied 
to  the  invitation,  that  while  they  thoroughly  sympathized  with 
the  men  of  Astrakhan,  they  could  give  them  no  aid,  as  they 
could  not  leave  their  wives  and  families  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Tartars  and  the  mountaineers.  The  men  of  the  Don  answered 
that  they  themselves  had  not  yet  suffered  any  o]>pression  on  the 
part  of  the  Tsar,  and  still  clung  to  the  old  liussian  habits,  as 
there  was  not  a  tailor  among  them  who  knew  how  to  make  Ger- 
man clothes. 

AVishiuiT  to  see  whether  affairs  could  not  be  arraniretl  with- 
out  the  use  of  force,  Peter  sent  to  Astrakhan  Kist'lnikof,  a 
merchant  of  that  town,  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the  citizens 
and  with  jn-omises  of  mercy.  The  Tsar's  promises  had  a  good 
effect,  and  deputies  were  sent  to  Moscow  from  Astrakhan  to 
state  their  trriefs.  These  comiilaints  were  with  rcixard  to  the 
innovations  in  dress  and  the  oppressive  taxes.     Among  other 
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things  it  was  said  that  many  people  had  had  pieces  of  their  flesh 
cut  away  while  their  beards  had  been  forcibly  shaved,  that 
Rzhef sky  had  kept  back  part  of  the  pay  of  the  garrison,  had  levied 
taxes  on  baths,  ceDars,  smoke-houses,  laundries,  and  brew-houses, 
and  even  on  the  grinding  of  knives  and  hatchets,  that  he  liad 
ill-treated  and  imprisoned  the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  gone  to  the  Swedish  war  on  account  of  arrears  of  taxes, 
that  he  had  enriched  himself  by  intrigues,  extortion,  monopolies, 
and  dishonesty  of  all  kmds,  that  he  had  compelled  the  soldiers 
to  render  such  services  in  winter  that  some  had  been  frozen  to 
death,  that  he  had  forced  the  inhabitants  to  furnish  without 
pay  carts  and  rafts,  that  the  German  officers  had  forced  the 
soldiers  to  eat  meat  on  fast  days  and  had  ill-treated  their  wives 
and  daughters,  that  even  the  Swedish  prisoners,  who  had  been 
given  important  posts,  had  oppressed  them,  etc.,  etc.  This  state- 
ment made  a  deep  impression  in  Moscow,  and  Golovin  resolved 
to  ask  the  Tsar  for  unconditional  amnesty.  He  wrote,  '  I  have 
talked  for  some  time  with  them  and  they  seem  faithful  and 
honest  people.  Deign,  sir,  even  to  force  yourself  to  show  them 
mercy.  Even  we  are  not  without  rascals.'  The  King  of  Poland 
also  said  a  good  word  for  the  insurgents,  and  the  Tsar  willingly 
or  unwillingly  yielded  to  their  counsel.  The  deputies  were 
sent  back  with  a  written  promise  of  anmesty  for  all,  and  each 
was  given  fifty  rubles  for  his  expenses.  The  Tsar  ordered  dis- 
cretion to  be  used  in  collecting  the  taxes  in  this  region,  and  told 
Sheremetief  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  bloodshed  and  use 
great  caution  in  dealing  M-ith  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  army  of  Sheremetief  was  still  ad- 
vancing and  he  had  excepted  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
from  the  amnesty.  The  violent  party  again  got  the  upper 
hand,  treated  the  messenger  of  Sheremetief  with  rudeness,  in- 
sulted the  Tsar,  refused  to  drink  to  his  health,  accused  him  of 
want  of  piety,  of  having  turned  the  Christian  religion  into  a 
Latin  one,  of  being  strong  only  through  witchcraft,  of  being 
himself  bewitched,  and  threatened  in  the  spring  to  march  to 
Moscow  and  destroy  the  German  suburb.  When  Sheremetief 
approached  the  walls,  the  insurgents  instead  of  yielding  came 
out  and  attacked  him.  The  forces  of  the  Field-Marshal  were 
too  strong  for  them,  and  the  resistance  was  short.     The  insur- 
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irents  held  out  :i  little  longer  in  tlu'  Krciiilin,  and  then  all 
heirired  for  iiiercv.  When  ISheivnietief  entered  the  town  the 
]>euple  hy  thousands  lay  Hat  on  the  i:;roinid  on  each  side  of  the 
street  asking  for  forgiveness.  With  his  inind  enlarged  by 
travel  and  education,  Sherenietief  found  it  inipossihle  to  enter 
into  the  narrow  fanatical  views  of  the  revolt,  lie  wrote  to 
(xolovin  that  while  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  arrest  the 
leaders,  it  was  difficult,  as  they  exercised  so  much  intiuence  in 
the  town.  'JS'osof,'  he  said,  'is  a  great  rascal  and  a  Dis- 
senter. But  all  fear  him,  and  no  one  dares  to  speak  to  him 
with  his  liead  covered.  1  have  never  seen  such  a  tremen- 
dously crazy  rabble.  They  are  pufted  up  with  malice  and 
belief  that  we  have  fallen  away  from  Orthodoxy — puffed  up 
and  confirmed  in  their  folly.''  Hundreds  of  them  were  sent  to 
Moscow  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  were  executed — 
many  of  them  broken  on  the  wheel — vr  died  during  the  exam- 
inatit)n,  which  lasted  foi*  a  long  time,  l)ecause  it  was  hope<l  by 
re])eated  torture  to  ol)tain  a  clue  to  some  connecti(tn  of  the 
rebels  with  the  ])opulace  of  Moscow.  Astrakluin  was  taken  by 
Sheremctief  on  the  2;]d  of  March,  1T<K),  but  the  executions 
took  place  on  the  ll>th  of  February,  1708,  when  seventy  rebels 
were  beheaded,  five  l)roken  on  the  wheel. 

The  Tsar  was  greatly  relieved  when  the  rebellion  was  finally 
put  down.  lie  thanked  JSherenictief  for  his  triumph  and 
\'ictory  over  these  accm-sed  rascals,  and  rewarded  him  Mith  an 
increase  of  salary  and  large  estates.  He  celebrated  the  victoiy 
with  a  banquet  at  Menshikof's  house  in  St.  Petersburg,  while 
Menshikof  had  a  salute  fired  at  Kief. 

The  wild  populations  of  Asia  have  always  been  ready  enough 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Rnssia  when  sufficient  inducements  have 
lieen  offered,  but  at  the  same  time  have  always  considered  that 
this  was  a  contract  from  which  they  could  withdraw  at  pleasme. 
Early  in  17(*5  symptoms  M'ere  seen  oi  a  connnotion  among  the 
Bashkirs,  who  felt  themselves  aggi'ieved  by  some  new  I'egula- 
tions.  The  danger  was  jdaiidy  pointed  out  by  Sheremctief  in 
1706,  but  a  rebellion  did  not  begin  imtil  170S.  It  was  then  in 
part  due  to  the  intrigues  of  a  Bashkii-  Sidtan  who  travrllctl  l)ack- 
ward  and  forward  between  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea,  and 
who  endeavoured  to   <rain   the  alliance  of  the  Khan  and  the 
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protection  of  the  Sultan.  Disturbances  first  broke  out  on  the 
line  of  the  Terek.  After  exciting  the  mountaineers,  the  Bash- 
kir leader  succeeded  in  getting  off  to  his  own  country  and  rais- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Bashkirs  of  the  Steppe.  Ravaging  and 
pillaging  the  lands  of  the  Russian  colonists  and  of  the  Votiaks 
on  the  Volga,  the  Bashkirs  advanced  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
Kazan,  and  it  required  several  expeditions  and  numerous  suc- 
cessful fights  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  Order  began  to  be 
restored  in  the  spring  of  1709,  but  the  rebellion  had  cost  the 
Russians  three  hundred  and  three  burned  villages,  and  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  men  killed  or  led  into  Asiatic  captivity. 

The  burdens  of  the  State,  increased  as  they  were  by  the 
war,  fell  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  upon  the  peasants.  In  spite 
of  the  numerous  laws,  so  frequently  repeated  during  the  reign 
of  Alexis  and  his  successors,  to  bind  the  serfs  to  the  soil,  they 
had  a  constant  tendency  to  run  away  from  their  masters,  to 
emigrate  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  where  they  could  be  rid 
of  the  tax  collector  and  the  recruiting  sergeant,  and  the  constant 
interference  of  ofiicial  authority,  where  they  could  live  as  they 
pleased,  serve  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience 
and  freely  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  The  more 
stringent  the  measures  to  enforce  the  laws,  the  more  anxious 
were  the  lower  classes  to  escape  from  them,  and  the  greater  the 
hatred  of  the  common  people  towards  the  nobility.  The  landed 
proprietors  claimed  that  they  were  unable  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  State  because  they  had  no  serfs  to  send  as 
recruits  or  to  work  their  fields.  The  continuance  of  this  state 
of  things  threatened  the  northern  and  more  unproductive  prov- 
inces with  depopulation.  During  January  and  February,  1706, 
twenty-six  families  belonging  to  a  single  village,  the  property  of 
a  convent  in  the  town  of  Shuya,  left  their  homes  and  were  not 
again  heard  of.  "Where  the  communications  with  the  Cossacks 
were  easier — for  all  fled  to  them — the  state  of  things  was  much 
worse.  The  peasants  collected  to  cut  timber  and  build  ships  at 
Yoronezh  ran  away  to  escape  the  heav;)^  work  and  the  fevers 
which  decimated  them.  Xothing  was  so  hated  as  the  forced 
labour  at  Azof,  and  criminals  of  every  kind  left  this  penal 
colony  for  the  Don.  The  army  of  Sheremetief  in  passing  from 
the  Yolga  to  Ivief  lost  large  mnnbers  by  desertion.     The  Gov- 
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cniMiciit  continually  (leiiiaiulcd  from  tlic  Don  Cossacks  the  siir- 
reiuler  of  snch  deserters  aiul  fugitives  as  well  as  the  ileinolitioii 
of  certain  new  settlements  of  Dissenters  on  the  Medveditsa,  and 
the  foundation  of  others  on  the  road  to  Azof.  Occasionally  a 
few  deserters  were  <i;iven  u]>,  hut  these  orders  remained  in  gen- 
eral unexecuted.  Tlie  settlements  were  not  changed  hut  in- 
creased. Although  the  Tsar  sent  new  standards  and  enihlems 
to  the  Don  Cossacks  for  their  loyal  l)ehaviour  during  tlie  I'evolt 
at  Astrakhan,  yet  he  still  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fugi- 
tives and  the  demolition  of  the  new  settlements.  Finally,  Prince 
Dolgoniky  Avith  a  detachment  of  soldiers  appeared  on  the  Don 
to  enforce  tlie  execution  of  tlie  Tsar's  deci-ces.  Tliis  was  an  at- 
tack on  the  jirivileges  of  the  Cossacks,  and  excited  commotion. 
The  leaders  began  to  discuss  M'liether  after  all  the  men  of  Astra- 
khan were  not  in  the  right.  Dolgoniky  was  received  with  all 
due  luniours  at  Tcherkiisk,  but  when  lie  proceeded  to  arrest  the 
fugitives  a  band  of  Cossacks,  under  tlie  leadei-ship  of  Kondraty 
Jhildvin,  Ataman  of  Bakhmut,  attacked  him  on  the  river  Aidar 
on  the  20tli  of  October,  17<>7.  The  Russians  were  killed  to  the 
last  man.  Those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  (Tovernnient  col- 
lected and  defeated  ]>ulavin's  band.  They  wrote  to  the  Tsar  as 
proof  of  their  loyalty,  that  they  had  punished  the  prisoners  by 
cutting  off  their  noses,  hanging  them  up  by  the  feet,  by  whip- 
ping them  and  by  shooting  them  to  death.  I'eter  at  tii-st 
thought  the  movement  had  been  stopped,  but  Buliivin,  ■who  had 
sought  refuge  among  the  Zaporovians  of  the  Dnieper,  soon  re- 
turned with  larger  bands.  In  his  earlier  proclamations  he  invoked 
the  name  of  Stenka  Biizin,  still  popular  in  song  and  legend,  and 
invited  all  those  who  wished  to  lead  a  merry  robber  life,  to  eat 
and  drink  well,  to  ride  on  fine  horses  and  to  have  rich  booty ; 
but  he  soon  changed  his  tone  and  made  that  appeal  to  religious 
feelings  which  had  been  so  successful  elsewhere.  lie  spoke  of 
the  necessitv  of  rising  'to  defend  the  house  of  God's  holv 
mother  and  the  Christian  church  against  the  heathen  and  Hel- 
lenic teachings  which  the  Boyars  and  Gennans  wished  ti»  in- 
troduce.' The  poor,  the  peasants,  the  prisoners  were  everywhere, 
he  said,  the  confederates  of  the  Cossacks,  wlio  could  reckon  also 
on  the  Zaporovians  and  on  the  men  of  the  Terek.  He  tried  to 
gain  over  the  workmen  of  the  Terek,  who  were  cutting  timber 
Vol.  II.— 11 
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for  the  fleet.  Tolstoi,  tlie  Governor  of  Azof,  sent  his  troops 
against  the  rebels.  Many  soldiers  deserted,  the  rest  were  totallj 
beaten.  The  disorder  spread  towards  the  centre  of  Kussia.  Vil- 
lages in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tambof  and  Tula  were  burned, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  these  large  towns  were  armed  for  defence. 
One  proclamation  of  Bulavin,  dated  May,  1708,  after  he  had  cap- 
tured the  important  town  of  Tcherkask,  the  capital  of  the 
Cossack  settlement  on  the  Don,  stated  his  intention  of  asking 
the  assistance  of  the  Sultan  against  the  Tsar. 

ISTumerous  letters  of  Peter  to  his  friends  show  his  anxiety. 
At  one  time  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  himself  for  the 
scene  of  troubles.  He  ordered  Prince  Basil  Dolgoruky,  the 
brother  of  the  one  who  had  been  killed,  to  march  against  the 
insurgents  and  '  put  out  the  fire  once  for  all,'  burning  villages, 
and  impaling  and  breaking  on  the  wheel  the  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  deter  the  wavering  from  rebellion.  He  recommended 
him  to  study  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  Stenka  Razin, 
where  another  Dolgoruky  had  been  notorious.  His  letter 
ended  with  the  phrase :  '  These  locusts  cannot  be  treated  other- 
wise than  with  cruelty.'  In  another  letter  written  at  a  cooler 
moment  he  recommended  Dolgoruky  to  treat  the  repentant 
with  clemency,  and  not  to  use  blind  terrorism  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  be  actuated  by  motives  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother.  Dolgoruky  was  in  great  perplexity.  His  own 
troops  were  deserting,  there  was  gi*eat  danger  for  Azof  and 
Taganrog,  the  Zaporovians  were  on  the  march,  and  he  was  fet- 
tered by  the  changing  instructions  of  the  Tsar.  The  attack  on 
Azof  was  repulsed  after  the  Cossacks  had  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  the  suburb  inhabited  by  the  sailors,  and  Dolgo- 
ruky finally  succeeded  in  beating  the  Cossacks  in  detail,  for 
Bulavin  had  had  the  imprudence  to  divide  his  army.  This  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  history  of  such  insurrections  in 
Russia.  There  were  always  half-hearted  rebels  who,  out  of 
motives  of  jealousy  or  personal  revenge,  were  ready  to  betray 
their  chief  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  of  these  begged  the  Tsar  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
as  otherwise  all  the  Cossacks  would  flee  to  the  Kuban,  and 
Peter,  though  bent  on  severe  measures,  hesitated  and  gave  or- 
ders for  stopping  the  march.     Bulavin,  in  order  to  escape  from 
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Mtnie  Cossacks  wlio  \\i.-lic'(l  t<>  siinviKk-i'  liiiii.  Mew  hi-  lirain.s 
out  in  July,  17<KS,  Nevertheless  the  rebellion  liii^eretl  on  for 
some  time  until  the  troo])s  umler  Peter  Jlavansky  had  a(l\anee<l 
from  the  Yolj^a,  and  there  was  a  hlootly  liyht  at  l*an>hin  on  the 
Don  in  September,  whei'e  the  deserters  from  the  reirular  arinv 
defended  themselves  with  the  courage  of  despaii".  Smaller  de- 
tached l)ands  fouijht  on  until  late  in  the  autunm,  but  at  last 
<|uiet  was  restored,  ^fany  \  illa<j:;es  and  forts  on  the  atHuents  (»f 
the  Don  were  burned  l)y  the  express  command  of  the  Tsar, 
wlio  desired  to  destroy  the  refuges  c»f  the  fugitive  peasants  and 
Dissenters.  The  young  men  were  sent  off  to  other  provinces. 
As  to  the  aged,  the  women  and  the  children,  Apraxiu  wrote  to 
the  Tsar,  '  these  will  disappear  of  themselves.''  Part  of  the 
prisoners  were  executed,  several  Atamans  as  well  as  some  dis- 
senting juonks  who  had  performed  religious  services  and  had 
prayed  for  the  success  of  tlie  i-ebels,  were  (piartcred.  A  couple 
of  hundred  Avere  hanged  on  gallows  raised  on  i-aft>.  which 
were  sent  Hoatingdown  the  Don  to  warn  all  the  dweller>  on  the 
stream.' 


'  Solovief,  XV.  ;  Ustri.ilof,  iv. ;  Gulikof,  iv. 
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ST.   PETERSBURG  MADE  SECURE— 1710. 

The  festivities  for  the  great  victoiy  of  Poltava  were  scarcely 
over  when  the  Tsar  was  called  upon  to  receive  in  solemn  audi- 
ence Whitworth,  who  had  come  on  a  special  mission  from  the 
English  Court  to  apologise  for  the  insult  offered  to  Matveief, 
the  Russian  Minister  in  London. 

After  the  failure  of  his  negotiations  in  London  in  1708/ 
Matveief  had  been  ordered  by  the  Tsar  to  proceed  to  the  Low 
Countries.  Li  paying  his  bills  before  his  departui-e,  he  had 
occasion  to  verify  one  of  about  fifty  pounds.  The  impatient 
creditor  obtained  a  writ,  and  the  sheriff's  officers  arrested  Mat- 
veief while  driving,  forcibly  took  him  from  his  carriage  and 
imprisoned  him.  The  outraged  minister  Avas  bailed  out  as  soon 
as  his  friends  heard  of  his  plight,  and  supported  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  diplomatic  body,  whose  rights  were  thus  invaded, 
complained  the  next  day  to  the  Queen,  and  immediately  left 
England  M'ithout  waiting  for  a  farewell  audience.  From  the 
Hague  Matveief  made  frequent  requests  for  satisfaction,  and 
the  Tsar,  when  he  heard  of  the  incident,  demanded  that  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  affront 
should  be  punished  with  instant  death.  This  was  of  course 
impossiljle,  and  the  Queen  replied  that  she  could  inflict  no 
punishment  upon  any,  the  meanest  of  her  subjects,  unless  war- 
ranted by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  was  persuaded 
that  the  Tsar  would  not  insist  upon  impossibilities.     There  were 

'  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  84.  We  find  a  curious  entry  in  LnttrcU,  Saturday,  October 
18,  1707.  The  Muscovite  Ambassador  lias  complained  against  Daniel  De  Foe, 
for  tlie  following  expression  in  lus  review  of  Tliursday  last:  'Money  makes 
Christians  fight  for  the  Turks  ;  money  hires  servants  to  the  devil,  nay,  to  the 
very  Czar  of  Muscovy.' 
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indeed  difticnltics,  because  tliere  was  no  law  which  pnni>hetl 
the  aggressors.  Tlie  persons  concerned  in  the  arrest  were  ex- 
aniinod  ])cf»)re  tlie  Privy  Council,  seventeen  were  inipi-isuned 
and  tri(;d  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  convicted  of  the 
facts  by  the  jurv.  The  question  of  the  criminality  of  the  act 
was  reserved  for  ari^mnent  before  the  judi^cs,  and  the  case  was 
obliged  to  rest  there.  The  offenders  were  never  brought  up 
for  judgment.  It  became  necessary  to  pass  a  special  Act  of 
I'arliament  ])y  which  such  offenders  should  be  punished  in  fu- 
ture.' It  was  a  copy  of  this  Act,  splendidly  engrossed  and 
illuminated,  that  Whitworth  was  instructed  to  present  to  the 
Tsar,  together  with  the  excuse  of  the  (^)ueen  '  that  she  could  not 
intlict  such  a  punishment  as  was  re(piired,  because  of  the  defect 
in  that  particular  of  the  former  established  constitution  t»f  her 
kingdom,  yet.  with  the  mianimous  consent  of  the  Parliament 
she  had  caused  a  new  law  to  be  passed,  to  serve  as  a  law  for 
the  future.'  The  other  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  at 
^[oscow  were  present  at  the  audience  given  to  Whitworth,  and 
for  their  benetit  the  speech  of  the  ambassador  and  the  letter  of 
the  (^ueen  were  translated  into  German  as  well  as  Kussian. 
The  Tsar  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the  apology,  the 
more  so  as  he  was  given  the  title  of  Kmperor,  according  to  the 
old  usage,  which  had  of  late  been  interrupted.  Golofkin  de- 
manded that  the  imperial  title  be  henceforth  constantly  used, 
and  Whitworth  consented." 

Although  Charles  XII.  had  been  so  signally  defeated  at 
Poltava,  and  was  in  exile,  the  war  was  by  no  means  over.  It 
was  necessary  for  l*eter  to  strain  every  nerve  to  comjilete  the 
con(|uest  of  the  Swedish  provinces  on  the  Finnish  Gulf,  while 
the  King  was  still  powerless  ;  and  this  was  the  more  im[)erative 
because  the  relations  with  Turkey  were  strained,  and  Swedish 
and  Austrian  intrigues  might  at  any  moment  cause  a  fresh  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  that  cpiarter. 

Major  Kostitz  had  already  been  instructed  to  attack  Elbing, 

'  7  Annerc  12. 

'  This  case,  as  marking  a  preceJi-nt,  is  frequeutly  referred  to  in  the  Invr 
hooks.  The  fuU  papers  uiay  he  found  in  Ltiiiihcrti/x  MiiiioinM  )M»tv  nt  rn'r, 
v.,  and  in  Martens,  Causes  C'eli'btrs  (hi  Droit  (Us  yens,  vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  15*58. 
See  also  Blackstoue's  Cominentarus,  i.  255. 
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the  last  toM-n  in  Polisli  Prussia  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  who 
had  there  a  garrison  of  about  900  men.  Elbing  was  soon  taken 
by  assauh,  and  Xostitz  received  the  Tsars  portrait  set  in  bril- 
liants as  his  reward,  for  which,  however,  he  rendered  poor 
thanks,  for  after  extorting  250,000  Polish  ducats  from  the 
magistrac}"  of  the  town,  he  deserted  with  his  booty.  Peter  had 
him  hanged  in  effigy.  By  a  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Marienwerder  the  Tsar  had  agreed  to  cede  Elbing  to  Prussia, 
but  as  the  Xing  refused  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  treaty,  this 
article  remained  for  the  present  in  abeyance. 

Peter  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  from  Moscow  in  the  first 
week  of  March,  and  after  conferring  on  Admiral  Apraxin  the 
rank  of  Count  and  Privy  Councillor,  sent  him  oft:  with  the 
forces  which  had  ah'eady  been  collected  to  begin  the  siege  of 
Yiborg.  He  wrote  to  Menshikof,  '  The  preparations  for  both 
the  wintei-  and  the  spring  campaigns  will  be  complete  in  due 
time,  and  there  is  no  dela}^  except  that  the  horses  are  brought 
in  slowly.  However,  we  hope  even  these  will  arrive  in  good 
time.  A  good  store  of  grain  has  been  got  together,  and  the 
biscuits  and  groats  are  all  ready.  But  when  I  look  about  more, 
and  see  what  still  has  to  be  done  here,  I  will  not  stop  to  wi-ite 
to  you  ;  only  I  wish  God  would  arrange  your  matters  as  quickly 
[Menshikof  had  already  been  sent  directly  to  Riga  from  Mos- 
cow], and  give  ns  to  see  you  here,  so  that  as  a  reward  for  your 
labours  you  could  be  in  all  respects  a  partaker  with  us  of  the 
beauty  of  this  paradise,  in  which  you  were  and  are  a  good  part- 
ner of  our  toils.  This  I  wish  from  my  heart.  "We  give  you 
and  your  household  to  the  mercy  and  keeping  of^theLord. 
Our  household  likewise  greets  yours.' 

Bur-y  for  a  while  with  completing  the  naval  regulations,  and 
with  giving  instructions  to  Dolgoruky  about  Danish  politics, 
the  Tsar,  as  soon  as  the  Neva  began  to  get  clear  from  ice, 
started  with  liis  fieet  from  Kronslot.  The  winter  Avas  late,  and 
although  it  was  May  9  when  the  fieet  set  out  for  Viborg,  the 
amount  of  ice  in  the  Gulf  rendered  navigation  very  difficult, 
and  the  small  vessel  M-hich  carried  the  Tsar  was  exposed  to  im- 
minent danger.  It  recjuired  great  exertions  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  ships  laden  with  provisions.  Peter  felt  repaid  for  his 
personal  exertions  and  dangers,  for  he  arrived  with  the  provi- 
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sioiis  bcfoiv  \'il»(»ri;  at  a  tiiiu'  wlicii  tin-  ariiiv  <•!  Ajinixiii  wan 
ic'diic-L'd  to  ^reat  >traits  hv  cdld  ;iik1  liiinji;er.  Tlic  liiissiaiis  liad 
Bucreeded  in  suintiindiiig  tlie  town,  hnt  tliev  weiv  at  too  i^rfat 
u  distance  for  tlicir  artillery  to  take  effet-t,  and  I'inland  was  in 
too  inipoveri.-lied  a  condition  to  yield  them  any  >nl)sistcnc('. 
Tlie  town  itself  and  the  Swedish  <j;arrison  likewise  suffcictl 
nnich.  The  harvest  had  been  bad  for  several  years,  and  every- 
thing in  the  Avay  of  money  or  treasure  had  l)een  seized  by  the 
Swedes  and  taken  to  Stockholm.  The  liussian  ft»rces  were 
Mow  increased  to  about  23,000  men  ;  and  i'eter,  after  drawing 
up  a  })lan  for  the  attack  of  the  town,  and  giving  instructions 
that  it  must  be  taken  at  all  hazards,  returned  to  Kronslot, 
barely  escaping  capture  by  the  Swedish  licet. 

He  was  busy  in  St.  Petersburg  until  June  21,  suffering  at 
the  same  time  from  illness.  Hearing  that  the  siege  of  A'iborg 
was  nearly  ended,  he  wrote  to  Apnixin,  '  I  hear  that  you  intend 
making  the  assault  to-day.  If  this  lias  already  been  (ordered, 
(xod  aid  you  ;  but  if  it  is  not  Hxed  for  to-day,  then  put  it  oft"  till 
Sunday  or  ^loiiday,  M'hen  I  can  get  there,  for  this  is  the  last 
day  that  I  take  medicine,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  be  free.'  The 
Tsar  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  capitulation  of  the  town. 
The  Swedish  officers  and  soldiers  were  at  first  released  on  pa- 
role, but  before  they  had  <|uitted  the  town  a  circumstance  was 
brought  to  the  Tsars  knowledge  which  compelled  him  reluc- 
tantly to  break  the  agreement.  Theie  had  been  for  years  much 
ditiiculty  with  regard  to  the  e.\change  of  prisoners  ;  officers  who 
had  been  released  on  parole  had  served  again  against  Russia ; 
Prince  Tlilkof  had  not  been  release<l,  although  Knipercrona  had 
long  been  in  Stockholm.  The  Tsur  had  a})}»ealed  to  the  other 
powers,  but  without  success.  Now  the  Tsar's  yacht,  carrying  a 
flag  of  truce  as  well  as  the  imperial  standard,  with  letters  fr<)m 
Swedish  prisoners  (the  exchange  of  which  in  this  way  had  been 
customary),  had  l)eeu  taken  by  a  Swedish  vessel,  the  captain  of 
which  not  only  detained  it,  l)ut  in  an  insulting  way  tore  up  the 
Tsar's  flag.  Peter  therefore  recalled  the  freedom  given  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  captured  at  A'iborg,  allowing  those  t»nly  t<» 
depart  wh(»  were  wounded  and  ill,  as  well  as  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  who  had  been  kille<l,  and  sending  the  Swedish 
commander  with   a   message   to  the   senate   at    Stockholm,  <ie- 
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raanding  full  reparation  for  tlie  insult  offered  liim.     The  num- 
ber thus  detained  amounted  to  154  officers  and  3,726  men. 

The  capture  of  Yiborg  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of 
Ivexholm  and  all  Karelia,  afforded  Peter  great  satisfaction.  He 
now  felt  that  St.  Petersburg  was  secure.     A  suitable  distance 


lay  between  it  and  the 
frontier.  It  "vvas  no  long- 
er subject  to  surprises  by 
Swedish  troops.  From 
Viborg  Peter  wrote  to 
Sheremetief,  '  And  thus 
through  the  taking  of  this  town  final  safety  has  been  gained 
for  St.  Petersburg ; '  and  to  Catherine,  '  Already,  by  God's  help, 
it  is  a  strong  pillow  for  St.  Petersburg.' 

Kiga,  which  had  suffered  much  from  the  pest,  finally  capitu- 


Riga. 
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lated  to  Shcrcmetief  in  .Inly,  and  the  fall  of  this  town  was 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  Pernau  in  August,  and  Keval  in 
September,  as  well  as  by  the  surrender  of  the  islands  of  Dago 
and  ( )esel.  Thus,  as  Peter  wrote  to  Kurbiitof,  '  The  last  town 
has  surrendered,  and  Livonia  and  Esthonia  are  entirely  cleared 
of  the  enemy.  In  a  word,  the  enemy  does  not  now  possess  a 
single  town  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  East  Sea,  not  even  an  inch  of 
laml.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  pray  the  Lord  God  for 
a  guod  peace.'  Kurbatof  replied  in  triumphant  terms:  'Now 
the  riches  of  Europe  can  lind  an  entrance  into  Russia,  and 
Archangel  can  no  longer  boast  of  being  the  only  port.' 

The  capitulations  of  these  towns  were  similar  in  tenor,  and 
150  years  later  became  the  cause  of  discussion  and  ditticulty. 
By  them  the  Tsar  guaranteed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  all 
their  privileges,  rights,  customs,  innnunities,  possessions,  and 
courts  of  justice,  both  temporal  and  sjiiritual.  The  freedom  of 
tlie  Lutheran  ("hurchwas  established;  it  was  agreed  that  the 
churches  and  schools  should  remain  Lutheran  ;  the  privileges 
of  the  towns  themselves  were  in  every  respect  to  be  main- 
tained;  no  changes  were  to  be  made  in  the  courts,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  in  the  municipal  governments ;  and  the 
German  lanjiuaice  was  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration.  At  this  time  the  liussians  had  not  awaked  to  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  of  the  IJaltic  provinces  constituted  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  population.  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  University,  then  at  Pernau,  and  later  changed  t<)  Dorpat, 
were  expressly  guaranteed.  But  in  order  that  liussians  might 
be  sent  thither  arrangements  were  made  for  teaching  Slavonic, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  the  orthodox  religion.  The  garrison  t.>f 
Eiira  was  allowed  to  return  to  Sweden,  but  the  native  inhabi- 
tants  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  AVhen  the 
capitulation  was  ])rought  to  the  Tsar  for  confirmation,  he,  as  in 
the  case  of  Viborg,  felt  obliged  to  detain  the  garrison  to  the 
number  of  4,500  men  as  prisoners,  until  the  Russians  taken  at 
Narva  in  1700  should  be  excliangcd.  The  Governor-( General, 
Stroml)org,  was  brought  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  treated  with 
pro]>er  lionoin-,  Imt  was  soon  exchanged  for  General  AW-ydr. 

Meanwhile  the  pest,  which  had  raged  among  the  Swe<lish 
troops^  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  Russian  army,  and  in 
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spite  of  tlie  physicians  was  beginning  to  approach  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  appeared  near  Xarva  and  in  the  provinces  of  Fskof 
and  Novgorod.  Severe  quarantine  measures  were  necessary,  to 
which  Peter  gave  great  personal  attention. 

During  the  summer  the  Tsar  made  a  trip  through  Lake 
Lagoda  to  visit  Kexhohn,  and  subsequently  went  by  sea  to 
Reval,  where  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  he  established  a 
public  garden,  named,  in  honour  of  Catherine,  Catherinenthal, 
the  ornamentation  of  which  occupied  him  for  many  years,  and 
which  is  still  a  pleasant  place  of  resort.  He  also  took  measures 
for  beautifying  Riga,  and  for  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  the  province.  In  Finland  he  was  struck  hj  the 
wretched  shoes  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  order  to  teach  better 
habits  sent  from  the  province  of  Xovgorod  a  number  of  peas- 
ants skilled  in  weaving  bark  sandals  worn  by  the  Russians. 

On  returning  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  consecrated  his  victories 
by  founding  above  the  toM-n  a  monaster}''  in  honour  of  St.  Alex- 
ander Nefsky,  that  canonised  prince  who  in  1241  had  defended 
his  country  against  the  Swedes  on  the  Xeva.  The  imperial 
villa  of  Tsarskoe-Selo,  near  St.  Petersburg,  was  begun  about 
the-  same  time,  on  land  which  had  been  given  to  Catherine. 

After  conquering  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  Peter  strengthened 
himself  also  in  Curland  by  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Anna 
Ivanovna  with  Frederick  William,  the  young  Duke  of  Curland. 
This  marriage  had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made  during 
the  spring  with  Prince  Menshikof,  and  the  betrothal  had  taken 
place  between  the  campaigns.  The  marriage  was  finally  cele- 
brated on  jS'ovember  10,  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Trinity  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar's  family  and  of  several 
distinguished  Swedish  prisoners  who  had  been  brought  up  from 
Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged.  By  the  conditions 
of  the  marriage  contract,  Curland  was  to  be  evacuated  by  the 
Russian  troops,  and  not  to  be  reoccupied  nor  obliged  to  pay 
military  contributions.  Compensation  was  to  be  given  for  the 
damages  done  by  the  Russians ;  the  country  was  to  remain  neu- 
tral in  future  wars  ;  trade  with  Russia  was  to  be  free  ;  and  tlie 
Duke  was  to  receive  200,000  rubles.  Unfortunately,  not  two 
months  had  elapsed  when  the  Duke  died  at  a  short  distance 
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IVoiii  St.  Petei'.-lmi'ir,  while  on  his  rctui-n  ti>  ('lulaml  with  liis 
l)ri(.lc.  In  order  to  prevent  disturhauces  in  ,Mituu,  and  t<>  >('i-nre 
tlie  possession  of  the  (hicliy  to  his  niece,  the  T.'^ar  ininiediateh 
reoccupied  ("urhmd  with  Ilnssian  troops. 

At  intervals  during  tlie  year  the  news  from  Tuikey  had 
caused  great  anxiety.  Ditiicultics  accumulated,  and  at  la.-t  cul- 
minated in  war.  To  understand  how  tlii>  came  ahuut  it  is  nec- 
essary to  review  the  relations  of  llnssia  and  Turkey  tor  ten 
years  past.' 

'  Solovief,  xvi. ;  Golikof  ;  Koskinen,   Finnini'ln'  nenchtchh,  Leipziir,  1874; 
Marteiii*,  Ciitmif  C^U'birf<  ;  IJlackstoiie's  CouuiteiiUiriii<. 
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WAR   WITH   TURKEY. 

As  we  remember,  tlie  declaration  of  war  against  Sweden  in 
1700  had  been  put  off  until  the  Tsar  received  news  of  the  sig- 
nature of  peace  at  Constantinople.  Prince  Dimitri  Golitsyn 
was  sent  to  Turkey  in  ITOl  with  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
and  with  the  instructions  to  try  again  where  Ukraintsef  had 
failed,  in  getting  permission  from  the  Sultan  for  Russian  ships 
to  navigate  the  Black  Sea.  He  soon  saw  the  inutility  of  his 
efforts.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  again  that 
the  Sultan  would  sooner  open  his  liarem  to  the  Russians  than 
open  the  Black  Sea,  but  that  Russian  merchants  could  trans- 
port themselves  and  their  goods  on  Turkish  ships  as  much  as 
they  pleased.  Sooner  than  give  the  freedom  of  this  sea  to  for- 
eigners the  Sultan  would  declare  war.  The  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem counselled  Golitsyn  to  desist,  as  he  might  prevent  the 
ratification  of  the  peace.  He  explained  to  him  how  much  the 
Turks  feared  the  Russian  fleet  that  was  building,  and  what 
projects  they  had  for  blocking  the  entrances  to  the  Sea  of  Azof 
and  building  strong  fortifications  at  the  Straits  of  Kertch,  in- 
sisting he  would  only  further  alarm  the  Turks,  and  that  more, 
the  result  might  be  disastrous  by  land.  AVhen  a  strong  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  finally  built  the  Tsar  could  open  the  Black  Sea 
whenever  he  pleased,  without  any  permission  of  the  Sultan. 

Towards  the  end  of  1701  Peter  Andreievitch  Tolstoi  was 
sent  as  permanent  ambassador  to  the  Sultan  Mustapha  J^., 
who  at  this  time  resided  at  Adrianople.  Tolstoi  was  instructed 
to  send  home  frequent  and  exact  information  as  to  tlie  foreign 
relations  of  Turkey,  the  intei'nal  politics,  the  character  of  the 
men  in  power  or  likel^'^  to  obtain  it,  the  military  and  naval 
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etrengtli  and  preparations  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Turkish 
fortresses  on  tlie  J>lack  Sea,  and  Avhctlier  there  was  really  any 
intention  of  constructing  fortifications  at  the  Straits  of  Kertcii, 
and  especially  as  to  the  condition  and  \alue  of  the  trade  with 
Persia. 

Tolstoi  and  his  brother  had  heen  warm  adherents  of  Sophia, 
and  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  intrigues  of  the  first  revolt  of  the 
Streltsi.  He  had  afterwards 
been  induced  by  his  relative 
Apraxin  to  espouse  the  side  of 
Peter,  had  been  made  Gover- 
nor of  I'stiug,  and  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  second 
campaign  against  Azof.  Al- 
though fifty  years  old,  and 
the  father  of  a  family,  he  had 
volunteered  to  go  abroad  to 
study  shipbuilding,  had  been 
sent  by  the  Tsar  to  Venice, 
and  during  IGUT  and  lOOS  had 
cruised  on  the  Adriatic  and 
visited  Malta.  J^eter  prized 
the  ability  of  Tolstoi,  and  had 
long  ago  forgiven  him  his  op- 
position ;  but  it  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion  of  frankness  he 

took  him  by  the  head  and  said,  'Oh,  head,  head  I  you  would 
not  be  on  your  shoulders  now  if  you  had  not  been  so  wise.' 

The  arrival  of  Tolst(3i  distm-bed  the  Turks.  There  had 
never  been  a  permanent  Muscovite  ambassador  before.  Other 
ambassadors  were  there  nominally  to  supervise  the  commercial 
affairs  of  their  nations,  but  the  liussians  had  no  commerce/ 
There  must  be,  they  thought,  some  hidden  purpose  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all.  As  Tolstoi  himself  reported:  '  My  residence  is 
not  pleasant  to  them,  because  their  domestic  enemies  the  (i  reeks 
are  our  co-religionists.  The  Turks  are  of  opinion  that,  l»y  living 
among  them,  T  shall  excite  the  Greeks  to  rise  against  the  ^fus- 
sulmans,  and  therefore  the  Greeks  have  been  forbidden  to  have 
intercourse  with  me.     The  Christians  have  been  so  friirhtened 
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that  none  of  them  dare  even  pass  by  the  house  m  which  I  live. 
The  Greeks  have  been  forbidden,  too,  to  wear  clothes  like  the 
Mussulmans,  so  as  to  distino;uish  them  from  the  Turks.     Xo- 


A  Janissary. 


thing  terrifies  them  so  much  as  your  fleet.  The  rumour  has  cir- 
culated that  seventy  great  ships  have  been  built  at  Archangel, 
and  they  think  that  when  it  is  necessary  these  ships  will  come 
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round  from  tlio  ocean  iiiti)  ilic  .^^ctlit('l•r;ul('an  Sea,  aii<l  will  sail 
up  ti)  C'<)nstantint)ple." 

\'izier  sncreeded  N'izier.  S(»nie  were  luoi-e  auiialjle  to  'I'ols- 
toi  tliau  others,  l)ut  his  position  was  always  unconifortalilf.  In 
1702  JIussein  Kopriilii  rcsij^netl  and  gave  place  to  the  ci-uel, 
corrupt,  and  illiterate  Daltahan  ^Tustapha.  This  A'izier  was 
bent  on  Mar  with  JIussia,  and  when  the  Sultan  refused  the  de- 
mands of  the  (rim  Tartai-s,  and  even  champed  the  Khan,  the 
Vizier  privately  encouraged  them  and  urged  them  to  revolt, 
promising  to  go  to  the  Crimea  with  an  army  under  the  pretext 
of  puttiui:;  them  down,  when  he  would  join  them  and  lead  them 
against  the  liussians.  Tolstoi,  l)y  a  liberal  use  of  bribes,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  intrigues  of  the  Vizier  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Sultan's  mother.  Daltaban  was  deposed  and  beheaded, 
and  Tiami  !Mohamed,  the  former  ^linister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  new  Vizier  treatetl  Tolstcn 
with  great  courtesy,  but  two  janissaries  still  stood  at  the  door 
of  his  endjassy,  and  prevented  the  freedom  of  his  movements. 
Tolstoi  complained  of  this,  because  janissaries  were  not  placed 
at  the  doors  of  the  other  embassies,  and  he  reported  at  the  same 
time  the  design  of  the  Turks  to  conquer  Georgia  from  fear  lest 
the  orthodox  iidiabitants  might  aid  the  liussians  if  they  ever 
appeared  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Tartars  were  quieted  down, 
but  other  questions  arose,  and  the  Turks  denumded  that  the  lit- 
tle fort  of  Ivamenny-Zaton,  built  in  the  Zaporovian  country, 
should  be  razed,  that  no  ships  should  be  kept  at  Azof  or  Tagan- 
rog, and  that  commissaries  should  be  appointed  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  enq)ires.  Tolstoi  agreed  to  the  last,  but 
decisively  rejected  the  two  other  propositions. 

In  August,  1703,  Mustapha  II.  was  dethroned  by  a  rel»ellion, 
and  replaced  by  liis  brother  Ahmed  TIL  Internal  troubles 
made  the  Turks  peacefully  inclined.  Tolstoi  was  treated  with 
consideration  and  kindness,  allowed  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
and  to  receive  all  who  chose  to  go  to  him  :  but  he  fomul  it  im- 
possiljle  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Golovin  and  stir  ui>  a  war 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Anstrians.  This  was  one  of  the 
combinations  of  Golovin  to  relieve  Itussia  of  the  fear  of  a 
Turkish  war,  and  at  the  same  time  lighten  the  pressure  in 
Poland.     But  already  Ahmed  HI.  had  again  changed  his  Grand 
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Vizier,  and  had  appointed  Kalailikoz  Ahmed  Pasha.  Tolstoi 
complained  :  '  The  new  Vizier  is  very  ill-disposed  to  me,  and 
my  wretched  situation,  my  troubles  and  fears,  are  worse  than 
before.  Again  no  one  dares  to  come  to  me,  and  I  can  go  no- 
where. It  is  with  great  trouble  that  I  can  send  this  letter. 
This  is  the  sixth  Vizier  in  my  time,  and  he  is  the  worst  of  all.' 
The  sixth  Vizier  soon  gave  place  to  the  seventh,  and  Tolstoi 
wrote :  '  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  presents.  I  shall  not 
hasten  to  see  the  Vizier,  because  I  have  no  presents  to  send 
him.'  Presents  were  sent  from  Moscow,  but  without  imme- 
diate effect. 

The  change  in  the  treatment  of  Tolstoi  was  owing  to  the 
representations  of  Mustapha  Aga,  who  had  been  sent  to  Russia 
to  announce  the  accession  of  Ahmed  III.  This  was  a  coarse, 
ill-tempered  man,  who  constantly,  found  fault,  made  difficulties, 
and  quarrelled  over  points  of  etiquette.  No  politeness  could 
conciliate  him,  and  he  returned  home  with  many  complaints. 
He  had  been  treated  with  courtesy,  but  he  had  indeed  been 
detained  for  a  long  time.  The  letter  which  he  brought  from 
the  Sultan  complained  of  infractions  of  the  Treaty  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  demanded  the  destruction  of  Taganrog,  of  Ka- 
menny-Zaton,  and  of  the  fleet  at  Voronezh.  The  object  of  the 
Tsar  was  to  gain  time  ;  and  wishing  also  to  impress  the  am- 
bassador with  a  sense  of  his  power,  he  had  him  brought  to  his 
camp — he  was  then  besieging  K^arva — and  then  let  him  wait 
for  several  weeks  at  Novgorod .  He  again  called  him  to  Narva, 
after  the  surrender  of  the  place,  to  receive  his  answer  to  the 
Sultan.  AVhile  allowing  him  to  see  his  military  forces,  Peter 
tried  to  conceal  his  naval  ones.  There  had  been  question  of  the 
ambassadors  arriving  by  the  way  of  Azof,  and  Peter  wrote  to 
the  Governor :  '  Let  him  stay  in  Azof  as  short  a  time  as  possi- 
sible.  Get  ready  some  fine  barges  and  send  him  off  at  once  by 
water,  but  do  not  take  him  by  the  land  route.  Do  not  go  near 
Voronezh.  Be  as  slow  on  the  road  as  possible,  the  longer  the 
better.  Do  not  allow  him  to  see  Azof  or  Ti'oitsky  on  any  ac- 
count.' 

Let  us  hear  Tolstoi's  own  report :  '  The  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor who  was  in  Moscow  has  not  yet  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
but  as  yet  has  only  sent  a  letter  from  the  Crimea  by  messenger. 
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What  he  has  written  I  do  not  know,  hut  they  ilhtrcat  me  in  a 
iVi<ditfnl  wav,  and  thev  shut  ns  all  ni)  in  our  iiou.se,  and  allow  no 
uiie  eitliL^r  to  *iu  out  or  to  come  iu.  We  liuvu  been  some  ilavs 
ahnost  without  food,  because  they  let  no  one  out  to  buy  bread, 
and  it  was  with  ditfieulty  that  I  succeeded  by  great  presents 
in  getting  permission  for  one  man  to  go  out  to  buy  victuals. 
.  .  .  I  am  in  great  fear  of  my  attendants.  As  I  have  been 
living  here  for  three  years  they  have  got  acquainted  with  the 
Turks,  and  have  learned  the  Turkish  language.  Since  we  are 
now  in  great  discomfort  I  fear  that  they  will  become  impa- 
tient on  account  of  the  imprisonment,  and  will  waver  in  their 
faith,  because  the  Mussulman  faith  is  very  attractive  to 
thoughtless  people.  If  any  .ludas  declare  himself  he  will  do 
great  harm,  because  my  people  have  seen  with  which  of  the 
Christians  I  have  been  intimate,  and  who  serves  the  Tsar,  as 
for  instance  Saba,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  others ;  and 
if  any  one  turns  renegade  and  tells  the  Turks  who  has  been 
workin<r  for  the  Tsar,  not  onlv  will  our  friends  suffer,  but  thei'C 
will  be  harm  to  all  Christians.  I  follow  this  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  do  not  know  how  God  will  turn  it.  I  have  had  one 
affair  like  this.  A  young  secretary,  Timothy,  having  got 
acquainted  with  the  Turks,  thought  of  turning  Mussulman. 
God  helped  me  to  learn  about  this.  I  called  him  quietly  and 
beiran  to  talk  to  him,  and  he  declared  to  me  frankly  that  he 
wished  to  become  a  Mussulman.  Then  I  shut  him  up  in  his 
bedroom  till  night,  and  at  night  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and 
quickly  died.'  Thus  God  kept  him  from  such  wickedness. 
Saba  knows  about  this.  And  now,  fearing  all  this,  I  would  l»e 
glad  to  dispatch  my  son  to  Moscow,  so  as  to  send  with  him 
all  those  men  whose  apostasy  I  fear;  but  the  Turks  will  not 
allow  me  to  send  him  to  Moscow." 

The  position  of  Tolstoi  gradually  became  easier,  and  his 

'  This  affair  has  been  explained  differently  by  some  of  Tolstoi's  colleague.«, 
wlio,  knowing  that  he  had  the  disposition  of  large  sums  for  secret  service, 
conjectured  that  he  had  used  them  in  part  for  his  own  profit.  They  say  that 
the  secretary,  Timothy,  i)rivati'ly  wrote  to  the  Tsar  of  his  knowledge  or  sus- 
picions in  this  matter,  and  that  Tolstoi,  finding  this  out,  had  Timothy  tri.'d  by 
a  court  composed  of  members  of  the  embassy,  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
poison. 
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reports  were  more  reassuring.  He  found  difficulties  in  sending 
home  his  despatches  witliout  entrusting  them  to  tlie  (Greeks,  in 
■whom  he  had  no  confidence,  for,  as  he  said,  '  from  great  to  small 
they  all  lie,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  them.'  But  his  old 
friends,  as  he  called  them,  were  never  to  be  found  at  a  critical 
moment.  They  only  appeared  again  when  everything  was 
smooth,  and,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  raise 
money  at  times  by  selling  some  of  his  stock  of  sables,  the 
Greeks,  who  were  willing  to  engage  in  this  business,  were  nec- 
essary to  him.  He  begged  for  his  pay  in  money,  and  he  begged 
also  for  permission  to  resign  such  an  uncomfortable  post.  His 
services  were  necessary,  and  Peter  M'rote  him  an  autograph 
letter  asking  him  to  remain  for  a  while  longer,  which  was  so 
flattering  to  his  self-love  that  it  drove  all  ideas  of  resignation 
out  of  his  head.  Ditficulties  on  the  Kuban  between  (.'ossacks 
and  Tartars  excited  again  an  unfriendly  feeling  at  the  Porte  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1T06.  At  this  time  any  hostile 
manifestation  of  Turkey  was  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  the 
liussians  again  began  to  think  whether  they  could  not  occupy 
Turkey  by  exciting  her  to  war  against  Austria.  Tolstoi  pro- 
posed to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  French  ambassador,  but  he 
speedily  found  that  the  French  ambassador  M'as  exciting  the 
Turks  not  only  against  Austria  but  against  Russia  as  well,  was 
reporting  fi'equent  communications  between  the  Tsar  and  the 
Eastern  Christians,  and  was  warning  the  Porte  that  the  Tsar  was 
'  waiting  only  for  the  end  of  the  war  against  Sweden  to  cover 
the  Black  Sea  with  ships  and  to  attack  the  Crimea  with  a  land 
force.  The  Emperor  will  attack  from  the  other  side,  and  thus 
will  force  the  Mussulmans  to  retreat  to  the  interior  of  Asia.' 
The  Turkish  Government,  however,  was  not  so  easily  roused  to 
action,  and  the  French  schemes  fell  to  the  ground,  a  result 
which  Tolstoi  was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  his  own  efforts,  and  he 
exulted  at  having  spent  so  much  less  in  bribery  than  his  French 
colleague.  It  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  ascertain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  agents  sent  to  Constantinople  by  King  Stanislas, 
but  the  Polish  proposals  had  no  more  effect  than  the  French 
upon  the  Turks.  Tolstoi  received  comforting  assurances  from 
the  Mufti  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  return  for  his 
jjresents  of  sables,  and  in  reporting  this  he  adds  that  '  two  of 
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the  most  prudent  Pashas  have  been  strangled  at  the  instiga- 
tion uf  the  (irand  Vi/.ier,  who  does  not  like  capable  [»eople. 
God  grant  that  all  the  rest  may  perish  in  the  same  way.' 

The  rebellion  on  the  Don,  the  petition  of  the  Cossacks  to 
tlie  Sultan,  and  the  invasion  of  liussia  by  the  Swedes,  all  made 
the  Tsar  very  nervous  about  his  relations  with  Turkey.  (Orders 
were  given  to  search  out  any  Turkish  and  Tartar  j)risoners  that 
had  not  yet  been  freed,  and  give  them  their  liberty.  This 
measure  was  not  approved  by  Tolstoi,  who  was  carefully  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  events  at  Constantinople,  as  he  thought 
more  was  to  l)e  gained  by  a  firm  and  threatening  attitude  than 
by  a  yielding  one.  lie  had  had  some  difficulty  with  the  authori- 
ties about  the  arrest  of  certain  Russian  merchants  who  ha<l  been 
selling  religious  pictures,  and  thought  that  no  'prisoners  should 
be  freed  m  Russia  till  these  men  were  set  at  liberty,  and  then 
only  as  a  matter  of  politeness,  and  not  as  a  right.' 

Neither  the  proposition  of  Charles  XII..  nor  the  overtures 
of  Mazeppa,  nor  the  representation>  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 
in  favour  of  the  Zaporovians,  had  much  effect  in  (Constantinople. 
In  the  spring  of  1701>  Tolstoi  was  able  to  assure  his  Govei-nment 
that  for  that  year  there  was  no  danger  of  war.  Indeed,  while 
Peter  was  fearing  for  his  fleet  at  Azof,  the  Turks  were  appre- 
hending an  expedition  of  those  very  ships  from  Azof.  Dn  Julv 
21  Tolstoi,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  battle  of  P(.>ltava, 
wrote  that  the  presence  of  the  Tsar  at  Azof  had  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  about  to  begin  a  war,  and  that  this  rumour  had 
created  the  utmost  excitement  at  Constantinojik'.  '  3Ianv  Turks 
went  over  into  Asia,  people  cried  out  in  the  streets  and  bazaars 
that  the  Muscovite  fleet  had  already  entered  the  Rosphorus, 
and  a  rebellion  nearly  broke  out  against  the  Sultan  and  the 
Vizier,  because  many  Turks  from  the  shores  of  the  Rlack  Sea 
had  fled  to  Constantinople  with  their  wives  and  children.  The 
Turkish  fleet  was  all  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  so  that  they  im- 
mediately began  to  arm  merchant  vessels  and  small  galliots,  and 
sent  to  the  Captain  Pasha  ordering  him  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  fleet  to  Constantinople.' 

The  arrival  of  Charles  XII.  at  Otchakof  threw  the  Turks 
into  great  perplexity.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  be  rid  of 
him  immediately,  but  their  religion  and  their  traditions  forbade 
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them  to  deli%^er  him  np  to  Enssia.  Up  to  this  time  the  King 
of  Sweden  liad  been  in  communication  with  the  Pasha  of  Otch- 
akof  only,  but  he  now  sent  Xeugebauer  and  Poniatowski  to 
Constantinople  with  a  letter  to  the  Sultan  asking  his  aid  against 
Russia.  If  not  an  alliance,  at  least  he  demanded  an  escort  of 
50,000  men  to  conduct  him  through  Poland  back  to  his  own 
dominions,  and  this  looked  like  war.  The  violation  of  the  Mol- 
davian frontier  by  Brigadier  Kropotof,  in  pm'suance  of  a  secret 
understanding  with  Pacovitsa,  the  Ilospodar  of  Moldavia,  and 
the  capture  of  Gyllenkrok  and  of  nearlv  all  the  Swedes  that  re- 
mained with  the  King,  made  the  Turks  angry,  but  they  had  no 
wish  to  fight.  At  the  same  time  they  feared  an  attack  from 
the  Russians,  either  immediately  or  a  little  later,  after  Polish 
aifairs  had  been  completely  arranged.  To  prepare  themselves 
for  this  event,  and  to  counteract  any  sudden  movement,  they 
began  strengthening  the  fortresses  and  moved  large  bodies  of 
troops  towards  the  frontier.  Charles  had  meanwhile  established 
himself  at  Bender,  where  he  lived  in  his  old  simple  way.  He 
liad  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  was  as  light-hearted  as  be- 
fore Poltava.  His  great  difficulty  was  lack  of  money.  He  had 
obtained  a  certain  amount  from  Mazeppa,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  Hetman  his  nephew  lent  him  an  additional  sum.  With  the 
allowance  of  500  thalers  a  day  from  the  Turks,  with  loans  and 
advances  from  the  Grand  Yizier,  with  remittances  from  Hol- 
stein,  and  with  a  large  sum  that  he  borrowed  from  Cook  and 
Hornby,  the  agents  of  the  English  Levant  Company,  he  man- 
aged to  furnish  Poniatowski  with  money  enough  to  assist  him 
in  his  diplomatic  struggle  with  Tolstoi.  The  Russian  had  the 
advantage  at  first,  for  he  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Turks 
the  long-delayed  ratification  of  the  peace  of  1700,  and  in  mak- 
ing an  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ali  Pasha,  by  which 
the  Cossacks  should  be  delivered  up,  and  the  King  should  be 
accompanied  to  the  frontier  by  a  guard  of  500  janissaries,  where 
he  would  be  received  by  a  Russian  escort,  which  would  conduct 
him  safely  through  Poland  to  the  Swedish  frontier,  keeping  him 
from  all  communication  with  the  party  of  Stanislas.  The  death 
of  Mazeppa  put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  his  surrender,  and 
Charles,  indignant  at  finding  that  he  was  to  be  entrusted  to 
Russian  guards,  succeeded  in  getting  a  letter  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Sultan  aceusinr;  AH  Paslia  of"  treason.  This  had  its  cftect. 
The  (irand  \'izier  was  removed,  and  Xninan  l\<»priilu  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  i>hiee.  The  new  \'izier  fui-nislied  Chai-les  with 
4(in,(M.M)  thalers  as  a  loan  without  interest,  but  even  he  was  nn- 
willinj^  U)  ])rcak  with  Russia,  and  su<r<i:ested  to  the  Kiii^a  safer 
route  out  of  Turkey  by  the  way  of  Austria.  The  action  of  l*o- 
niatowski  now  became  effective.  The  rumours  <tf  war  which  he 
had  circulated  throui^hout  Constantinople  be<;an  to  work,  and 
the  janissaries  demanded  to  be  led  against  Ivussia.  The  (iiand 
Vizier  was  removed,  and  replaced  by  one  of  more  warlike  cast, 
Haltadji  ^fohanuiied.  At  the  same  time  the  Tsai-  liecame  mor<> 
pressini:;  in  his  demands  for  the  exact  fultilment  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement, complained  that  the  Swedes  were  still  allowed  to 
remain,  and  that  Orlik  had  been  named  lletman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks in  place  of  ^Ia/X'i)pa.  In  October,  ITK.',  he  demanded  a 
categorical  reply  about  the  expulsion  of  Charles,  but  the  couriers 
who  1)rought  the  Tsar's  letter  were  arrested  on  the  frontier.  On 
l)e('eml)er  1  war  was  decided  upon  in  a  solenm  sosion  of  the 
Divan,  and  Tolstoi  with  his  suite  was  immediately  imprisoned 
in  the  Seven  Towers.'  It  was  decided  that  the  (irand  Vizier, 
with  a  large  army,  should  begin  the  cam})aign  in  the  following 
spring." 

'  '  The  late  Grand  Vizier  was  strangled,  on  .suspicion  of  receiving  500,00(> 
crowns  from  the  Czar,  whose  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  going  to  have 
audience  of  the  Sultan,  was  by  his  order  arrested  and  barbarously  used,  half 
stript  of  his  clothes,  set  upon  a  sorry  liorse,  and  led  through  the  streets,  ox- 
posi'd  to  the  derision  of  the  mobs,  and  sent  laisoner  to  the  Seven  Towers.' — 
Lutlrfll's  liriff  lieliition,  Jan.  *..':{,  1710-11. 

■  Soloviuf,  XV.,  xvi.  ;  Uatrialof,  iiL,  iv.;  Golikof,  iv.,  v.;  Hammer. 
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•  In  spite  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  ilhisions  of  Tolstoi  had 
been  dispelled  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  French,  the 
Tsar,  nevertheless,  tried  at  Versailles  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  French  policy ;  and  his  agent,  Yolkof,  was  still  discussing 
with  Torcy,  when  the  disastrous  end  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Pruth  put  a  stop  to  this  discussion.  Baron  Urbich  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  delicate  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Tsarevitch  Alexis,  in  order  to  go  to  Venice  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  Republic  to  join  with  Russia  against  the  Turks. 
His  efforts  were  without  success. 

Bat  the  Tsar  felt  he  could  confidently  count  upon  other 
allies — allies  within  Turkey  itself,  its  discontented  subjects. 
We  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  communications  which 
were  kept  up  between  the  Patriarchs  and  other  Greeks,  and 
Moscow.  In  addition  to  these  regular  communications,  there 
were  frequent  volunteer  diplomatists,  in  the  shape  of  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Serbians,  who  having  wandered  through  West- 
ern Europe,  studying  here  and  there,  finally  came  to  Russia, 
hoping,  through  the  help  of  the  Tsar,  to  realise  their  aspirations 
for  freedom  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  the  union  of  all  ortho- 
dox peoples.  Such  was  the  Greek  Seraphim,  who  had  studied 
at  Oxford,  had  been  protected  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  had  published  at  London  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  and  who  had  lived  and  intrigued  in  nearly 
every  country  of  Europe.  He  talked  of  secret  revolutionary 
societies  among  the  Greeks,  and  to  gain  over  the  Christian 
Powers  proposed  a  general  division  of  Turkey  :  Egypt  to  go  to 
Abj'ssinia,  Syria  and  Jerusalem  to  Spain,  Constantinople  and 
Anatolia  to  France,  while  Macedonia  and  the  Islands  should 
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iciiiaiii  to  (ircece.  Another  such  man  was  the  Annciiiau  <  )iiali, 
who  professed  to  be  in  relations  witli  the  Elector  ot  Uavaria, 
jind  who  finally  died  at  Astrakhan  in  17<>T,  on  his  way  to  I'ersia 
in  the  guise  of  a  Papal  Legate.  He  recalled  to  the  Tsar  the 
ancient  Christian  kings  and  princes  of  Armenia,  gave  him  a 
map  of  the  country,  explained  its  condition,  and  l)egged  f«.>r  a 
delivering  army  of  25,000  men.  lie  spoke,  too,  of  the  ancient 
])rophecy  which  foretold  the  delivery  of  Armenia  by  a  Prince 
of  Muscovy  who  should  be  braver  than  Alexander  of  ^[acedon. 
Vague  promises  and  hopes  were  given  to  Oriah  when  the 
Swedish  war  should  be  ended. 

After  the  battle  of  Poltava,  Tlakoczy,  the  Prince  of  Ti-ansyl- 
vania,  again  desired  Peter's  intervention,  and  with  this  view  he 
represented  at  Versailles  the  advantage  which  it  would  l)e  to 
France  if,  by  French  intervention,  peace  were  made  between 
the  Swedes  and  Kussians,  in  order  that  the  Russians  might 
support  the  Hungarians  against  Austria,  llakoczy  believed 
that  his  representations  were  successful,  and  his  agent,  Vetes, 
hastened  from  Versailles,  but  arrived  at  Moscow  only  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1711,  t>n  the  eve  of  the  war.  Here  he  was  doomed  to 
be  disappointed.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Tsar  of  the 
sincerity  of  Tlakoczy,  but  he  w^as  confronted  by  copies  of  the 
papers  of  Des  Alleurs,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
which  clearly  proved  that  the  success  of  the  Swedes  in  stirring 
up  the  Porte  to  war  was  in  great  part  owing  to  French  intrigues. 

Colonel  liozhitch  and  other  representatives  of  the  oppressed 
Serbians — oppressed,  however,  rather  by  Austria  than  by  Tur- 
key— had  appeared  in  Moscow  as  early  as  1704.  Since  that 
time,  effort  after  effort  had  been  made  at  Vienna  to  bring  about 
some  improvement  in  their  condition.  But  at  Vienna,  Catholic 
influence  was  too  strong  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  schis- 
matic Serbians.  The  imprisoned  despot  Brankovitch  made, 
from  his  cell  at  Eger,  a  dying  appeal  to  the  Tsar,  and  in  171<> 
Bogdan  Popovitch  arrived  in  Moscow,  bringing  a  letter  from 
the  Serbian  Colonels  of  Arad  and  Szegedin,  recounting  the 
sufferings  of  the  Serbian  people  under  Mussulman  rule,  and 
begged  Russian  protection  and  assistance.  Even  from  <listant 
liagusa  the  Jesuit  monk  Ignatius  Graditch  sent  an  appeal  in 
the  shape  of  a  poem. 
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Negotiations  were  begun  -with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black 
Mountain.  The  advantages  which  might  be  gained  from  the 
alHance  of  the  Montenegrins — that  little  peoj^le  M'hich  had 
struggled  already  so  long  and  so  bravely  against  the  Turks — 
were  pointed  out  to  the  Tsar  by  Savva  Tladislavitch  (or  Eagu- 
zhinsky,  as  he  M'as  generally  called),  a  simple  oil  trader  from 
Ilagusa,  a  Herzegovinian  by  birth,  but  who  proved  of  great  use 
to  Peter,  and  was  subsequently  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Count 
Kaguzhinsky.  Savva  was  a  friend  of  Danilo,  the  Yladika  or 
Prince  Bishop  of  Montenegro,  and  prepared  the  letter  of  the 
Tsar  which  called  to  arms  against  the  Turks,  not  only  the 
Montenegrins,  but  all  the  Christian  peoples  under  Turkish  rule, 
and  sent  it  by  Colonel  Miloradovitch  and  Captain  Lukitchevitch, 
two  Serbians  in  the  Pussian  service.  The  Yladika  assembled  a 
Skupstchina,  and  the  Pussian  invitation  was  accepted  with  en- 
thusiasm, not  unmixed  with  wonder  at  this  intervention  of  the 
far-off  Pussian  Tsai'.  Appeals  M-ere  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  a  campaign  was  at  once  begun  against  the  Turks. 
The  Montenegrins  were  fortunate  at  iirst,  but  they  paid  dearly 
afterwards  for  their  successes. 

Prom  the  two  PrincijDalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
there  were  more  serious  hopes  of  assistance,  and  with  these 
more  precise  obligations  were  contracted.  These  two  Princi- 
palities had,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which, 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute,  agreed  to  respect  their  internal  in- 
dependence. They  were  still  governed  by  native  princes,  al- 
though, in  addition  to  other  infringements  of  the  capitulations, 
the  Porte  had  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  them  at  pleasure.  Sherban  Cantacuzene,  Prince  of 
AYallachia,  had  been  in  relations  with  the  Government  of  Sophia 
in  16S7-8S,  but  when  he  was  poisoned  by  Constantine  Branco- 
vano,  who  succeeded  him,  the  AVallachians  were  in  great  fear  of 
the  Austrians,  and  relations  were  broken  off.  Since  that  day 
Brancovano  had  had  many  mishaps.  lie  had  been  in  constant 
danger  of  removal  by  the  Porte,  the  favours  which  he  received 
had  cost  him  double  tribute,  each  change  of  Sultan  had  made 
him  tremble  for  his  throne  if  not  for  his  life,  and  he  again 
turned   towards  the  Pussians.     Leadins;  Wallachians  were  in 
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correspondence  witli  <i(>l(>f'kiii  in  IT''",  l)nt  everythinij  was  still 
kept  a  j)i"(>f()inul  secret. 

After  the  battle  tif  Poltava  he  felt  he  cunld  act  nunv  openly. 
To  insure  himself  against  misfortnne,  lie  jilaced  a  great  j)art  of 
lii<  fortune  in  the  banks  of  London,  Venice,  and  A'ienna,  and 
.-cut  nnich  of  his  in»tvable  property  to  Kronstadt,  in  Transyl- 
vania, lie  then  concluded  with  the  Tsar  a  treaty,  in  which  ho 
boinid  himself,  in  case  of  war  with  Turkey,  to  declare  himself 
on  the  side  of  Russia,  to  raise  the  Serl)ians  and  iJulgarians,  to 
jiut  into  the  tield  30,000  men,  and  to  furnish  the  Russian  troops 
with  provisions.  The  Tsar  on  his  side  recognised  the  inde- 
])endence  of  Wallachia  under  Russian  protection,  and  bound 
liimself  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  he  sent  Rrancovano  the  order  of  St.  Andrew. 

AVhile  Cantacuzene  and  Rrancovano  had,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
trigues at  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  retaining  their  thrones 
for  a  long  period,  the  relations  of  the  neighbouring  Principality 
of  Moldavia  were  constantly  changing.  The  ruler  at  this  time 
was  Michael  Racovitsa.  lie  had  been  Ilospodar  once  before 
ftir  about  a  year,  but  while  during  his  first  reign  he  had  been  a 
]>ersonal  friend  of  ]3rancovano,  he  had  now  become  his  enemy. 
Hating  the  Porte,  and  fearing  the  intrigues  of  the  Ilospodar  of 
AVallachia  and  his  friends,  who,  as  Neculce,  the  Moldavian 
chronicler  of  that  time,  says,  '  like  hungry  wolves  waited  his 
fall,"  he  resolved  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Tsar.  Rut 
the.se  relations  had  not  yet  been  arranged  before  he  again  fell, 
lie  had  given  notice  to  the  Russians  of  the  march  of  the  Swed- 
ish division  under  Gyllenkrok  to  CV.ernowitz,  which  had  resulted 
in  their  capture  by  Kropotof.  Fearing  to  be  attacked  l>v  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  in  conse(pience  of  this  violation  of  the  fron- 
tier by  the  Russians,  he  had  resolved  to  leave  Moldavia  and  join 
lY'ter,  when,  Brancovano  having  given  information  of  his  i)lans 
at  C'onstantinc»ple,  the  Grand  Vizier  ordered  the  Pasha  of  Ben- 
<ler  to  seize  him.  "While  waiting  for  the  liussian  convoy  which 
had  been  promised  him  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  October 
1701«,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  He  was  replaced  by  Nicolas 
Mavrocordato,  a  Greek,  the  son  of  that  dragoman  of  the  Porte 
Mho  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Cailowitz  iu  IGUS. 
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It  was  not  without  reason,  then,  that  Peter  in  his  defence 
of  the  war  against  Turkey  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Greeks,  AYallachians,  Bulgarians,  Serbians,  and  other  Chris- 
tians :  '  Gemunt  harbarorum  jugo  qppressi,  Greed,  Yalachi, 
Bulgaria  Servcjeque :  quanta  sit  illis  religio  jpactorum,  deterri- 
mm  sui  miseries  exjyeriuntur.^ ' 

'  Solovief,  xvi. ;  A.  Kotchubinsky,  Relations  of  Russia  with  the  SoutJiern 
Skivs  and  Roumanians  in  the  Tinni  of  Peter  the  Great  (Russian),  Moscow,  1872  ; 
id.,  We  and  They  (Russian),  Odessa,  1878,  and  works  therein  cited;  Cronicele 
Romdnici,  Bucarest,  1872. 


LXIII. 

THE  CAMPAIGN   ON   THE   PRUTH— 1711. 

As  soon  as  Peter  received  news  of  the  rupture  of  peace  l»y 
the  Turks,  lie  ordered  Trince  ^licliael  CTuli'tsyu  to  move  towards 
tlie  Moldavian  frontier  with  ten  re<jjinients  of  dragoons,  and 
watch  for  any  movements  of  the  Turks  or  Tartars.  Shereme- 
tief  was  sent  there  from  Livonia  with  twenty-two  reiriments  of 
infantry.  Prince  Michael  Kamodanofsky  advanced  to  Putivl 
witii  the  regiments  of  the  nobility,  and  Prince  Dimitri  Goli't- 
syn,  the  (lovernor  of  Ki'ef,  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  the  Zaporovians.  On  March  8,  1711,  the  'war  against  the 
enemies  of  Christ' was  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  ]»cople  in 
the  great  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow.  The  Tsar 
was  present,  and  both  regiments  of  Guards  stood  before  the 
cathedral  in  marcJiing  order,  bearing  on  tlieir  red  banners  a 
cross  with  the  old  motto  of  Constantine,  '  By  this  sign  thoii 
shalt  conquer.' 

On  March  IT,  Peter  himself  left  Moscow  for  the  Polish 
frontier,  in  no  comfortable  disposition  of  mind,  although  he 
was  accompanied  by  Catherine,  who  had  just  been  publicly  pro- 
claimed liis  wife,  and  who  henceforth  received  the  title  of  Tsai- 
itsa.  lie  was  suffering  in  health,  and  wrote  from  Lutsk  to 
>renshikof  and  Apnixin  in  a  tone  almost  of  despair.  S]>eaking 
of  the  Prince  of  Imeritia,  who  had  died  in  his  Swedish  im- 
prisonment, he  said:  'I  am  deeply  touched  with  the  death  of 
such  a  remarkable  Prince,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  what  cannot 
be  remedied  than  to  recall  it,  especially  when  we  have  before 
us  this  uncertain  road,  which  is  known  to  God  alone.'  To 
Apraxin,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Lower  Don, 
and  who  inquired  where  he  should  tix  his  headquarters,  he 
wiote  :   *  Do  as  is  most  convenient  to  you,  for  all  the  country  is 
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entrusted  to  you.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide,  as  I  am  so 
far  off,  and,  if  you  Avill,  in  despair,  being  scarcely  alive  from  ill- 
ness, and  affairs  change  from  day  to  day.'     In  Yaworow,  near 


Catherine  %7?n/M>f-zitr-ic<'  &  rJcu)  t  >-u<^ijt  g 


go 


Catherine  I. 


Lemberg,  wliei-e  the  Tsar  remained  during  the  month  of  May, 
his  tone  improved.  He  had  received  news  that  the  Tartars  who 
had  attacked  the  Ukraine  had  been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
and  that  the  country  beyond  the  Dniestei-,  which  had  at  first 
given  in  its  allegiance  to  Orlik,  the  Cossack  Hetman  named  by 
Charles  XII.,  liad  been  reduced  to  submission,  and  he  had 
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loanied  that  the  puDi-  ( 'hristians  were  eagerly  tiirniiii:;  to  Imii, 
and  that  the  Turks  were  in  truiil)U'.  He  was  jdeasod,  t»»o,  that 
Catherine  was  received  as  Empress  and  addressed  as  ^lajesty 
hy  tlie  Polish  magnates  assend)led  at  Yaworow,  many  of  whom 
gave  halls  in  her  honour.  '  AVe  here,'  she  wrote  to  ^Fenshikcif 
on  ^lay  2U,  '  are  often  at  han<|uets  and  soirees.  Three  days 
ago  we  visited  the  Iletmau  Sieniawski,  and  yesterday  were  at 
PriiR-e  IJadziwilTs,  where  mc  danced  a  good  hit.  I  l»eg  your 
Highness  not  to  he  troul»led  hy  helieving  any  stupid  gttssip 
coming  from  here,  for  the  Vice-Admiral  keeps  you  in  his  love 
and  kindest  rememhrance  as  l)efore.' 

AVhile  in  "i'aworow,  Peter  signed  the  treaty  so  long  in  nego- 
tiation for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Alexis  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  "Wctlfenhlittcl.  Schleinitz,  the  amhassador  sent  ahout 
this  husiness  hy  the  Duke  of  Wolfenhiittel,  tells  some  interest- 
ing details.  'The  next  dav  ahout  four  o'clock  the  Tsar  sent  fur 
nie  atraiii.  I  knew  that  J  should  tiiul  liiiii  in  the  room  of  the 
Tsaritsa,  and  that  I  should  give  him  great  pleasure  if  I  con- 
gratulated the  Tsaritsa  on  the  publication  of  her  marriage. 
After  the  declaration  made  on  this  subject  by  the  King  of  Po- 
land and  the  hereditary  Prince,  1  did  not  consider  it  out  of 
place,  and  besides  I  knew  that  the  Polish  minister  gave  the 
Tsaritsa  the  title  of  Majesty.  AVhen  I  went  into  the  room  I 
turned,  notwithstanding  the  ]^resence  of  the  Tsar,  to  the  Tsar- 
itsa, and  congratulated  her  in  vour  name  on  the  annonncement 
of  her  marriage,  and  entrusted  the  Princess  to  her  protection 
and  friendship.'  Catherine  begged  Schleinitz  to  thank  the 
Duke,  said  how  much  she  wished  to  see  and  embrace  the  Prin- 
cess, and  began  to  ask  him  when  the  Tsarevitch  had  arrived  at 
Wolfenbiittel,  how  he  amused  himself,  and  whether  he  was  as 
much  in  lov'e  with  the  Princess  as  people  said.  AVhile  Schlei- 
nitz was  talking  with  Catherine,  Peter  was  looking  at  some 
mathematical  instruments  which  he  had  in  his  hands,  and  at 
various  plans  of  sieges  which  lay  on  the  table.  When  he  heard 
Catherine  speak  of  the  Tsarevitch  he  came  up  to  them,  but  did 
not  enter  into  the  conversation.  'I  had  been  warned,' writes 
Schleinitz,  'that  as  the  Tsar  knows  me  very  slightly,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  address  hini  first.  I  therefore  told  him  that 
her  Majesty  the  Tsaritsa  had  asked  me  whether  the  Tsarevitch 
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was  veiy  much  in  love  with  the  Princess.  Then  I  declared  to 
him  that  I  was  sm-e  that  the  Tsarevitch  awaited  with  impa- 
tience the  consent  of  his  father  in  order  to  be  fully  happy.  The 
Tsar  replied  through  an  interpreter  literally  as  follows  :  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  oif  the  happiness  of  my  son,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  wish  entirely  to  deprive  myself  of  my  own  happi- 
ness. He  is  my  only  son,  and  I  desire  to  have  the  pleasure  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  of  being  personally  present  at  his  mar- 
riage. His  marriage  will  be  in  Brunswick."  He  explained 
that  he  was  not  entirely  his  own  master,  for  he  had  to  do  with 
an  enemy  who  was  strong  and  rapid  in  his  movements,  but  he 
would  trj'  and  arrange  it  to  take  the  waters  at  Carlsbad  in  the 
autumn,  and  then  go  to  "VVolfenbiittel.'  Three  days  afterwards 
the  Tsar  begged  Schleinitz  to  come  and  see  him  at  the  house 
of  Count  Golof  kin,  and  greeted  him  in  German  with  the  words, 
'  I  have  some  excellent  news  to  give  you.'  He  then  told  him 
that  a  courier  had  just  arrived  from  Wolfenbllttel  bringing  the 
marriage  contract  signed  by  the  Duke  without  change,  brought 
it  out,  and  pointed  Math  pride  to  the  signature.  Schleinitz  con- 
gratulated him  and  kissed  his  hand,  M'hen  Peter  kissed  him 
three  times  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Hungarian  wine  to  be  brought,  and,  filling  up  two  small  glasses, 
clinked  them,  and  drank  to  the  happy  result  of  the  marriage. 
Peter  on  this  occasion  was  in  very  good  spirits,  kept  Schleinitz 
two  hours  discussing  many  subjects,  talking  about  his  son,  the 
approaching  campaign,  and  the  condition  of  his  army.  '  I  can- 
not sufficiently  express  to  your  Highness,'  wrote  Schleinitz  in 
liis  report  to  the  Duke,  '  with  what  clearness  of  judgment  and 
what  modesty  the  Tsar  spoke  about  everything.  The  subject  is 
too  extensive,  and  I  will  give  you  verbally  the  substance  of  our 
conversation.' 

In  the  little  town  of  Yaroslav  Peter  had  an  interview  with 
King  Augustus,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  for  action 
against  the  Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania.  He  seemed  particu- 
larly anxious  to  contradict  the  rumours  spread  in  Poland,  that 
he  was  intending  to  found  an  oriental  empire  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Pepublic.  As  the  success  of  the  Turks  might  give  hopes 
to  the  party  of  Stanislas,  he  obtained  from  Augustus  the  prom- 
ise that  a  force  of  Poles  should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  him. 
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Tlie  Tsiii-,  however,  did  ii<»t  expect  as  iimcli  assistance  from 
the  Poles  as  from  the  ^loUhiviaiis.  AVo  liavc  ah-oaily  sj)okeii  ttf 
the  treaty  with  Uraiicovaiio,  the  IIosjxKhir  of  NVaHachia,  and 
of  the  negotiations  with  Racovitsa,  the  Ilospodar  of  Mokla\  ia, 
wliich  led  to  his  deposition  and  replaeemcnt  l»y  Mavi-ocoi-dato. 
The  relations  of  Braneovano  to  Peter  were  known  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  it  was  desired  to  remove  him  ;  hut.  as  he  was  rich 
and  liad  troops  at  his  disposition,  it  was  necessary  to  })roceed 
cantionsly.  Mavrocordato  was  too  weak  a  man  for  the  pnrpose, 
and,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Tartar  Khan,  Demetrins  Cante- 
niir,  who  had  heen  edncated  from  childhood  in  Constantinople, 
who  was  known  to  be  a  personal  enemy  of  Branc()vano,  and 
who  was  tliought  to  be  devoted  to  the  Turks,  was  in  December, 
ITl",  made  llospodar  of  Moldavia,  with  the  promise  that  if  lie 
succeeded  in  seizing  Ihancovano  he  wuuM  be  I'ewarded  with 
the  sovereignty  of  "Wallachia  as  well.  Cantemir  had  no  sooner 
reached  J  assy  than  he  formed  other  plans,  and  began  to  enter 
into  relations  with  the  Tsar,  while  at  the  same  time  continuing 
to  profess  his  devotion  to  the  Porte.  lie  was  so  trusted  at  Con- 
8tantino})le  that  his  agent  was  even  allowed  to  have  direct  and 
secret  connnunications  with  Tolstoi,  then  confined  in  the  Seven 
Towers,  imder  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  get  possession  of  the 
llussian  secrets.  In  this  manner  he  transmitted  the  communi- 
cations of  Tolstoi  to  the  Tsar.  Through  Stephen  Luka,  whom 
he  sent  into  Galicia,  he  ccjncluded  on  April  24:  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Russians,  by  which  he  agreed  to  furnish  l(i,()(M»  troops 
during  the  campaign.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  Moldavia 
was  to  be  an  independent  state  under  Ilussian  jirotection.  Xo 
tribute  was  to  be  paid,  the  sovereignty  was  to  remain  with  Can- 
temir and  his  heirs,  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  overweening 
Russian  intluence,  the  Russians  were  forbidden  to  liold  office  in 
the  Principality,  to  own  property  there,  or  to  marry  Moldavian 
Momen.  The  Tsar  promised  to  conclude  no  peace  with  Turkey 
l)y  which  Aloldavia  shoidd  be  returned  under  Turkish  rule,  and 
agreed  that  in  case  of  an  unfortunate  issue  of  the  cam})aign 
Cantemir  sliould  receive  refuge  and  property  in  Kussia. 

Meanwhile  the  Tsar  was  receiving  lettei-s  from  tlie  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey  begging  hira  to  advance  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
be  beforehand  with   the  Turks.     He  wrote  again  and  again  to 
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Slieremetief  urging  him  to  hasten  his  march,  because,  if  he 
could  prevent  the  Turks  from  crossing  the  Danube,  much  ■would 
be  gained,  and  the  Bulgarians  and  Serbians  would  rise.  He 
gave  him  strict  orders  that  during  his  march  through  Moldavia 
he  should  pav  for  everything  he  took  from  the  Christians,  and 
should  punish  pillaging  with  death.  Slieremetief  had  a  supply 
of  printed  proclamations  addressed  to  all  the  Christians,  which 
he  was  to  distribute  as  soon  as  he  entered  Moldavia.  Even 
before  this  Peter  had,  through  the  Patriarch,  called  upon  •  all 
the  faithful,  all  metropolitans,  Yoievodes,  Serdars,  Haiduks, 
Captains,  Palikaris,  all  Christians,  Roumelians,  Serbs,  Croats, 
Arnauts,  Bosniaks,  Montenegrins,  and  all  who  love  God  and 
are  friends  of  the  Christians :  You  know  how  the  Turks  have 
trampled  into  the  mire  our  faith,  have  seized  by  treachery  all 
the  Holy  Places,  have  ravaged  and  destroyed  many  churches 
and  monasteries,  have  practised  much  deceit,  and  what  wretch- 
edness they  have  caused,  and  how  many  widows  and  orphans 
they  have  seized  upon  and  dispersed  as  wolves  do  the  sheep. 
Now  I  come  to  your  aid.  If  your  heart  wishes,  do  not  run 
away  from  my  great  empire,  for  it  is  just.  Let  not  the  Turks 
deceive  you,  and  do  not  run  away  from  my  word.  Shake  off 
fear,  and  fight  for  the  faith,  for  the  church,  for  which  we  shall 
shed  our  last  drop  of  blood.' 

Cantemir  begged  Slieremetief,  who  was  then  at  Mohilew  on 
the  Dniester,  to  send  him  -1,000  men.  Wlien  he  knew  that 
these,  under  the  command  of  Kropotof,  were  already  on  the 
Pruth,  he  called  the  more  faithful  Boyars,  iSTicolas  Kostin,  John 
Sturdza,  George  Posetti,  and  Elii  Catardgi,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  invited  the  Pussians  into  Moldavia.  '  The  Boyars,' 
says  I^eculce,  '  were  beside  themselves  with  joy  at  this  news, 
and  answered :  "  You  have  done  well  in  inviting  the  Pussians 
to  free  us  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  If  we  had  found  out  that 
you  intended  to  go  to  meet  the  Turks,  we  had  firmly  resolved  to 
abandon  you  and  surrender  to  the  Tsar  Peter."  As  soon  as 
Kropotof  and  his  troops  appeared  in  Jassy,  the  Moldavians, 
faithful  to  their  habits,  began  to  rob  and  kill  the  Turks.  The 
massacre  began  in  Jassy,  and  extended  throughout  the  princi- 
pality. Silver,  jewels,  Asiatic  clothes,  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
honey,  wax,  all  that  Turkish  merchants  dealt  in,  was  unjustly 
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tiikeii  fioni  tlK'iii  witlidut  Cantcinir's  knowledge.  I'rovisions 
and  groceries  were  scattered  tliroiigli  the  streets  in  such  piofu- 
biun  that  okl  women  and  eliiidrcn  stuffed  themselves  with 
raisins,  tigs,  and  nuts.' 

Sheremi'ticf  crossed  the  J^niestcr,  near  Soroki,  on  the  loth 
of  June,  and  on  the  l«!th,  in  spite  of  the  ditficulty  of  the  marcii, 
was  on  the  Pruth,  near  Jaasy.  Tlie  Grand  Vizier,  with  the 
Turkish  troops,  had  arrived  on  \\ni  Danuhe  at  Isaktcha,  hut, 
hearing  of  the  invasion  of  Moldavia  by  the  Kussians,  he  hesi- 
tated to  cross.  lie  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  treachery  of  Can- 
temir,  and  in  order  to  guai-antee  his  rear  sent  him  Word 
innnediately  to  arrest  ]>raucovano.  When  he  learned  the  true 
state  of  things  his  rage  had  no  bounds. 

Peter's  plan  had  been  for  Sheremetief  to  march  southwards 
to  the  Danube,  and  Sheremetief,  in  yielding  to  the  request  of 
C'antemir  and  going  to  Jassy,  had  changed  this.  He  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that,  owing  to  the  heat  and  the  want  of 
forage,  the  march  to  the  Danube  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pruth 
would  have  been  difficult,  and  he  could  not  have  reached  there 
l)efore  the  Turks  had  crossed,  whereas  Moldavia  would  have 
been  entirely  given  up  to  the  Turks.  In  order  to  keep  the 
troops  together  it  was  necessary  for  the  Tsar  to  accept  this 
change,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sheremetief.  After  a 
fatiuuiny;  and  exhausting-  march,  he  reached  the  Pruth  on  July 
T),  and,  leaving  his  troops  there,  went  to  Jassy,  where  he  passed 
a  few  days  in  conference  with  C'antemir  and  in  visiting  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
Ilospodar  produced  a  pleasant  impression  on  Peter,  and  'seemed 
a  man  very  sensible  and  useful  in  council.'  At  Jassy  Peter  was 
met  by  two  leading  AVallachians,  one  George  Castriota,  the  ac- 
credited eii\oy  of  the  Ilospodar,  with  propositions  of  peace 
from  the  Grand  N'izier ;  the  other.  General  Thomas  Cantacu- 
zene,  with  accusations  of  treachei-y  against  Brancovano,  his  own 
cousin.  The  propositions  of  peace,  which  had  been  made 
through  the  Patriarch  Chrysanthes,  and  which  even  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  a  cession  of  Turkish  territory,  were  unfoi-tu- 
mitely  rejected  by  the  Tsar,  who  did  not  feel  sure  of  their 
authenticity,  and  who  feared  to  encourage  the  enemy  l)y  a  will- 
ingness to  treat.  The  accusations  of  Cautacuzene  were,  perhaps, 
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too  readily  acted  on,  thougli  there  were  grounds  enough  for 
believing  in  them.  Brancovano,  when  his  lifelong  enemy  Can- 
temir  was  appointed  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  urged  Peter  to 
distrust  a  man  who  was  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  Turks. 
Peter  replied,  assuring  him  of  Cantemir's  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  old  Patriarch  Dositheus, 
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then  in  Jassy,  effected  a  temporary  and  superficial  reconciliation 
between  them.  When  Brancovano  found  the  Grand  Vizier 
approaching  rapidly  with  a  large  Turkish  army,  he  began  to 
waver.  He  distrusted  the  Moldavians,  he  feared  the  Turks, 
and  was  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  his  own  Boyars,  some  of 
whom,  like  Michael  Cantacuzene,  openly  said  that  it  would  be 
a  great  risk  to  declare  for  Pussia  before  the  Tsar's  army  had 
passed  the  Danube.     'Who  knows  whether  Wallachia  will  be 


i 
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Imppier  uiulcr  Rn.ssiaii  supremacy  than  under  Turkisli  (  ()\\v 
true  safety  we  can  liope  fur  only  from  tlie  (lerman  Kmperoj-, 
who,  on  account  of  the  Jiukoczy  business,  will  soon  dcilaro 
against  the  Porte.'  IJrancovano  therefore  sent  some  I>oyars  to 
Peter,  reminding;  liim  of  certain  articles  of  their  treaty,  and 
begging  him  to  send  troops  as  soon  as  possible  into  Wallachia. 
Encouraged  by  the  reported  alarm  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
iiitluenced  by  C'antemir  and  Cantacuzene,  Peter  felt  .<ti'ong 
enough  to  refuse  Urancov^ano's  recjuest  for  troops,  and  to  order 
him  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  especially  those 
relating  to  fnrnisliing  provisions  to  the  Ilussian  army,  or  he 
would  liave  his  troops  seize  them  without  payment.  Pranco- 
vano  was  so  offended  at  the  tone  of  Peter's  letter,  and  at  the 
credit  which  he  seemed  to  give  to  his  enemies,  that  he  sent 
word  that  lie  no  longer  considered  himself  bound  by  the  treaty, 
should  cease  all  relations  with  liini,  and  make  terms  with  tlie 
Turks.  As  soon  as  the  CJrand  \'izier  entered  ^Foldavia  he 
went  to  meet  him,  and  delivered  to  the  Turks  all  the  provisions 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Russians.  The  treachery  of 
Brancovano  had  a  great  intluence  upon  the  fortmies  of  the  cani- 
j)aign,  for  the  ^loldavians  had  j)re})ared  no  stoi-es  of  provisions 
and  forage,  and  unfortunately  that  sunnner  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  was  eaten  uj)  by  grasshoppers,  the  i)lague  of  those 
regions. 

The  Tsar  took  Cantemir  and  Cantacuzene  with  him  to  the 
Pruth,  where  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Poltava  in  the 
midst  of  his  trooi»s.  J'l'ovisions  being  scarce,  and  a  report  hav- 
ing come  that  the  Turks  had  already  crossed  the  Danube,  it  was 
decided  at  a  council  vi  war  to  cross  the  Pruth,  to  march  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  to  Faltchi,  and  then  through  the 
wooded  region  to  the  Seret,  where  it  was  said  that  quantities  of 
provisions  collected  for  the  Turks  lay  without  guard.  At  the 
same  time,  on  the  suggestion  of  Cantacuzene,  General  ]i<>nne, 
with  12,(»U0  cavalry,  was  sent  to  capture  Jiraila  and  destroy  the 
bridge  over  the  Damibe.  Konnc  and  Cantacuzene  set  out  on 
July  11,  while  the  main  army  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  began  its 
march  in  three  divisions  on  the  ISth,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
port that  the  Tartar  Khan  had  crossed  the  river  some  distance 
above.     That  eveniuir  Cieneral  Janus,  who  had  been  instructed 
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to  destroy  a  bridge  a  feu*  miles  down  the  river,  sent  word  to 
the  Tsar  that  it  was  too  late,  that  the  Grand  Vizier  M^as  already 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Pruth,  and  that  his  army  was  ^cross- 
ing. It  was  necessary-  to  concentrate,  but  the  march  was  so 
difficult  that  it  M^as  easier  for  Janus  to  retreat  than  for  the  rest 
to  advance.  This  he  accomplished  without  loss  during  the 
night.  The  Turks  had  at  first  been  frightened,  and  had  stopped 
their  crossing,  with  the  thought  of  retreating,  but  the  next 
morning  they  began  the  pursuit.  The  Tsar  had  taken  up  a 
position  along  a  marsh  on  the  little  river  Prutets,  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  Sunday  he  had  to  defend  himself  against  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  Turks.  The  Moldavians,  under  Cantemir, 
in  spite  of  their  inexperience  and  their  bad  arras,  did  good  ser- 
A'ice.  Peter  was  alarmed  by  the  non-appearance  of  Pepuin's 
troops,  which  could  get  no  further  than  Stanilesti.  Another 
council  of  war  was  held  that  evening,  and,  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  provisions,  the  absence  of  cavalry  (for  all  had  been  sent  to 
Praila),  and  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy  (which  were 
estimated  at  120,000  Turks  and  70,000  Tartars,  while  the  Rus- 
sians had  38,246  men  only),  it  Avas  decided  that  retreat  was  im- 
perative. ISeculce,  the  commander  of  the  Moldavian  troops, 
relates  that  the  Tsar  asked  him  to  convoy  Catherine  and  him- 
self to  the  Hungarian  frontier,  but  that  he  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  of  Tapper  Moldavia  was  already  occupied 
by  the  Tartars,  and  in  case  of  an  unfortunate  result  he  did  not 
wish  to  bring  down  upon  his  head  the  curse  of  all  Russia. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this.  It  shows  to  what  straits 
the  Tsar  was  reduced,  how  severe  a  blow  he  felt  it  would  be  to 
Russia  if  he  were  taken  jnnsoner  with  his  army.  The  loss  of 
the  army  could  be  repaired  if  his  energies  should  still  have  free 
play.  Besides  this,  the  danger,  though  great,  was  not  inevita- 
ble. The  (tattle  foi-  food  might  be  sent  down  from  Jassy. 
Rcinne  and  his  cavalry  might  return,  and  he  might  hurry  up 
the  Polish  auxiliaries  through  Czernowitz.'  Indeed  Xeculce 
says  that  he  intended  to  order  Sheremotief  and  Cantemir  to 
hold  out  in  Moldavia  till  he  could  bring  fresh  troops.     The  cir- 

'  The  pretended  letter  of  Peter  to  the  Senate  urging  tliem  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  his  orders  in  case  he  were  taken  prisoner,  but  to  choose  the  worthiest 
of  their  number  as  his  successor,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery. 
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cuinstances  were  similar  to  those  wliich  caused  Peter's  hurried 
departure  from  liis  troojis  hefore  tlie  first  battle  of  Narva. 

The  retieat  was  hej^uu  duriug  the  night,  hut  it  was  latu  tho 
next  afternoon,  Monday,  July  2(»,  before  all  the  Russian  forces, 
after  losing  part  of  their  baggage  and  tri^'asure,  were  united  at 
Stanilesti,  where  they  hastily  intrenched  themselves.  The 
Turks  had  followed  them  closely,  greatly  harassing  their  rear- 
guartl,  ami  when  the  (rraiul  X'izier  eame  up  tlu-y  inade  a  tor- 
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rific  onset  on  tiie  .^till  untinished  camp.  The  janissaries  were 
beaten  back  with  considerable  loss,  and  in  their  turn  began  to 
throw  up  an  intrenched  line,  in  whieh  they  placed  over  .■»<>'» 
guns  around  the  Ilussiaii  camp.  The  Tartars,  who  had  long 
been  watching  the  Ilussians,  together  with  the  Poles  and  Cos- 
sacks, completely  guardeil  the  other  side  of  the  river.  '1  hi; 
position  of  the  Russians  then  became  most  perilous.  They 
were  completely  surrounded,  worn  out  by  the  battle  and  by  the 
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lieat,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  provisions  and  with  no 
chance  of  aid.  There  was  no  supply  of  water,  and  the  soldiers 
were  driven  back  from  the  river  by  the  firing  of  the  Tartars. 
The  earthworks  were  unfinished — one  whole  side  was  protected 
only  with  dead  bodies  and  chevaux-de-frise.  The  women  were 
shielded  by  baggage -waggons  and  slight  earthworks,  in  the  cen- 
tre, but  their  clamour  and  M-eeping  caused  confusion. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  July  21,  there  was  a  sharp  cannon- 
ade, with  so  little  effect  that  the  Moldavian  Costin  said : 
'  Great  as  a  man  is,  he  seems  a  small  point  to  aim  at  in  a  bat- 
tle.' The  janissaries,  who  had  suffered  much  the  night  before, 
could  not  be  brought  to  attack  the  Russian  camp,  but  the  Rus- 
sians made  a  sortie  with  great  effect.  After  an  hour's  sharp 
fighting,  in  which  General  AYeidemann  was  killed  and  Prince 
Yolkunsky  wounded,  they  were  driven  back.  Finding  from  a 
prisoner  of  the  disinclination  of  the  Turkish  troops  for  further 
fighting,  and  thinking  that  possibly  reasonable  terms  might  be 
obtained,  Peter,  urged  by  Catherine  and  opposed  by  Cantemir, 
sent  a  trumpeter  to  the  Turkish  camp  with  a  letter  from  Sher- 
emetief  to  the  Grand  Yizier  suggesting  that  as  the  war  had 
been  brought  about  not  by  the  desire  either  of  the  Turks  or  of 
the  Russians,  but  wholly  by  the  intrigues  of  other  parties,  it 
would  be  well  to  stop  further  bloodshed  and  make  peace,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  proposition  made  through  Brancovano  and 
the  negotiations  of  the  Eni^lish  and  Dutch  ambassadors.  Xo 
answer  came,  and  Slieremetief  then  sent  a  second  letter  to  the 
same  effect,  but  adding  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  recom- 
mence the  attack.  It  had  been  agreed  that  in  case  of  refusal  a 
last  attempt  should  be  made  to  break  through  the  Turkish 
lines.  The  answer  was  delayed,  and  the  Russian  troops  began 
to  advance.  Immediately  Tcherkess  Mehemed  Pasha,  the 
ariirolior  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  came  to  the  Russian  camp  say- 
ing that  the  Grand  Yizier  was  not  averse  to  a  good  peace,  and 
requesting  the  Tsar  to  send  somebody  with  power  for  negotia- 
tion. The  Grand  Vizier  had  heard  of  what  the  Tsar  was  still 
ignorant — the  capture  of  Braila. 

The  Vice-chancellor  Shafirof,  accompanied  l)y  Savva  Ragu- 
zhinsky,  was  sent  to  the  Turkish  camp  with  full  powers,  in  the 
evident  belief  that  the  treaty  would  include  the  settlement  of 
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all  disputes  with  Sweden  as  well  as  with  Turk(\ .  I'eter  was 
willing  to  give  back  all  places  captured  from  the  Turks,  to  give 
up  to  the  Swedes  hivouia,  and  even  little  by  little  cede  every- 
thing lie  had  taken  in  the  war  except  Ingria  and  St.  Peters- 
burg; he  W((uld  instead  give  up  Pskof,  and  if  that  were  not 
sufficient  other  provinces,  which  it  would  be  better  not  to 
name,  but  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sultan.  He  was 
ready  to  recognise  Stanislas  as  King  of  Poland.  In  general 
Shafirof  was  ordered  to  make  concessions  to  the  Sultan  rather 
than  to  the  Swedes.  He  was  allowed  also,  if  necessary,  to 
promise  the  Vizier  and  other  influential  persons  large  sums  of 
money — lao,***^'*-'  rubles  to  the  Xv/Acr,  CU,UOO  to  his  JCt/iai/K, 
10,000  to  the  Tc/iaus/i-Bas/ii,  10,000  to  the  A(/a  of  the  janis- 
saries, S:c.  Such  offers,  which  included  all  the  conquests  and 
the  successes  of  Peter's  reign,  showed  the  des])cration  to  whicii 
he  was  reduced.  Shafirof  sent  back  word  that  although  the 
Turks  were  ready  enough  for  jieace,  they  were  wasting  time. 
To  this  Peter  replied  the  next  morning  telling  him  to  use  his 
discretion,  to  agree  to  everything  they  asked  except  slavery,  Itut 
by  all  means  to  give  him  an  answer  that  day,  so  that  they  might 
begin  their  desperate  march,  or  attack  the  Turkish  trenches. 
The  same  day,  'luly  22,  Shafirof  returned  to  the  cam})  with  the 
following  conditions:  1.  To  surrender  Azof  in' the  same  state 
in  which  it  was  taken,  and  to  destroy  Taganrog  and  the  other 
newly  established  fortresses  on  the  Turkish  border.  2.  Not  to 
interfere  in  Polish  afPairs  or  trouble  the  Cossacks.  3.  To  allow 
the  merchants  of  both  sides  to  trade  freel}*,  l)Ut  not  to  keep  an 
envoy  at  Constantinople.  4.  To  allow  the  King  of  Sweden  a 
free  passage  back  to  his  dominions,  and  conclude  a  peace  with 
him  if  an  agreement  can  be  reached.  5.  ]S'o  loss  to  be  occa- 
sioned to  the  subjects  of  either  country.  G.  That  all  former 
hostile  acts  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  troops  of  the  Tsar  have 
free  passage  to  their  country.  It  was  demanded  that  Shafinjf 
and  the  son  of  Sheremetief  should  remain  with  the  Turks  as 
hostages.  Shafirof  was  at  once  sent  back  to  the  Turkish  camp 
with  orders  to  conclude  peace  inmiediately  on  these  conditions. 
The  treaty  was  signed  and  ratified  on  July  23,  and  Sheremetief 
informed  Peter  that  the  liussian  army  could  retreat  at  once 
without  opposition. 
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The  Russian  loss  in  tliese  two  terrible  days  had  been  752 
killed,  1,388  wounded,  and  732  missing— a  total  of  2,872.  The 
Turkish  loss  was  stated  in  the  official  reports  of  the  Austrian 
Embassy  at  Constantinople  as  2,000  killed. 

The  treaty  was  obtained  without  very  great  difficulty,  though 
the  Vizier  at  first  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  Russian  arms, 
the  delivery  of  Cantemir,  the  renewal  of  the  tribute  to  the  Tar- 
tar Khan,  and  a  large  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  This  last  condition  was  given  up  on  the  promise  of 
a  large  sum  of  ready  money.  The  money,  however,  was  never 
paid,  for  when  it  arrived  at  the  Turkish  camp  the  Grand  Yizier 
refused  to  receive  it,  at  first  out  of  fear  of  the  Tartar  Khan,  and 
subsequently  on  account  of  the  calumnies  spread  by  the  agents 
of  Charles  XII.  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  Russians.' 

'  The  legend  that  Catherine  gave  her  jewels  and  went  through  the  ranks  of 
the  army  collecting  money  to  bribe  the  Grand  Vizier  seems  absolutely  without 
foundation. — Solovief,  xvi.  ;  Kotchubinsky  ;  Cronicele  Romdnki,  Bucarest, 
18T2  ;  M.  Kogaluiceano,  Fracfiiients  tires  des  Chroniqi(£s  MoMares  et  Yalaques, 
Jassy,  1845;  Therner,  Monumenta  ;  Miklosich,  Acin  et  diploinata  Cfrffca  medii 
(Bvi,  iii.  ;  Papers  in  the  Austrian  Archives  relating  to  Roumanian  history,  pub- 
lished by  the  Roumanian  Academy  at  Bucarest,  containing  manj'  valuable  re- 
ports by  eye-witnesses  to  the  Embassies  at  Constantinople,  and  plans. 


LXIV. 

DIFFICULT  NEGOTIATIONS. 

Apkax'tx,  whose  disagi-eeiible  duty  it  was  to  carry  ont  tlie 
iirst  c-oii(litit>ii.s  of  the  peace,  t(»  raze  and  rer;tore  Azof  and 
'I'aganrog,  was  the  tirst  to  be  informed  of  the  treaty,  '  Al- 
though I  never  wislied,'  said  Peter,  'to  write  to  you  about  suc-li 
a  matter,  as  1  am  now  compelled  to  do,  yet  (lodhas  thus  willed, 
for  the  sins  of  Christians  have  not  allowed  otherwise.  On  the 
L9th  f)f  this  n)onth  we  met  the  Turks,  and  from  that  time  u]) 
to  the  noon  of  the  21st  we  were  under  very  great  lire,  n(»t  oidy 
by  day  but  by  night,  and  indeed  never  since  I  have  been  in  the 
service  have  we  been  in  such  desperation,  for  we  neither  had 
cavalry  nor  provisions.  However,  the  Lord  God  so  encouraged 
our  men  that  although  the  enemy  exceeded  us  in  numbers  by  a 
hundred  thousand  yet  they  were  always  repulsed,  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  throw  up  intrenchments  and  to  attack  our 
weak  defences  with  approaches  like  a  fortress,  and  afterwards 
when  they  had  had  enough  of  our  treatment  an  armistice  was 
made  and  a  peace  concluded,  by  which  we  agreed  to  give  up  all 
the  towns  taken  from  the  Turks  and  destroy  those  which  have 
been  newly  built.  Thus  finished  this  feast  of  death.  The  mat- 
ter stands  thus.  Although  it  is  not  without  grief  that  we  are 
de])rived  of  those  places  where  so  nnich  labour  and  money  have 
been  expended,  yet  I  hope  that  by  this  very  deprivation  we  .>^hall 
greatly  strengthen  ourselves  on  the  other  side,  which  is  incom- 
parably of  greater  gain  to  us.'  A  little  later  the  Tsar  informed 
the  Senate  and  his  intinuite  friends  of  the  disaster  in  the  same 
terms. 

On  July  2."»  the  Ttussian  army  began  its  hasty  march  towards 
the  Dniester  from  the  imfortunatecamp  on  the  J'ruth.  Shafirof 
and  Sheremetief,  who  were  left  behind  as  hostajjes  in  the  Turk- 
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ish  camp,  were  to  have  many  months  of  an  imcomfortable  life 
before  they  could  assure  the  Turks  of  the  entire  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

Poniatowski,  the  agent  of  Charles  XII.,  had  accompanied 
the  Grand  Yizier  during  the  campaign,  and  had  done  his  best 
to  hinder  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Just  as  the  Russians  were 
marching  out  of  their  camp.  King  Charles  himself  rode  sud- 
denly into  the  Tui'kish  lines,  having  spurred  on  from  Bender  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  critical  position  of  the  Hussians.  lie 
was  received  with  all  politeness,  and  conducted  to  the  tent  of 
the  Grand  Yizier.  But  instead  of  taking  the  seat  of  honour 
prepared  for  him,  he  threw  himself  with  his  spurs  and  dirty 
boots  on  the  sofa  reserved  for  the  Grand  Yizier.  Mohammed 
Baltadji  concealed  his  annoyance,  and  began  the  usual  compli- 
ments. The  King  made  no  reply,  except  that  he  was  warm, 
and  immediately  began  to  attack  the  Grand  Yizier  in  harsh 
language  for  acting  against  all  military  rules,  as  well  as  the 
connnand  of  the  Sultan,  in  not  taking  the  Tsar  prisoner  and 
thus  compelling  the  whole  of  Russia  to  pay  tribute,  for  disre- 
garding the  advice  of  a  king  in  such  close  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  the  Porte,  and  for  hastening  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
before  consulting  him.  When  the  Grand  Yizier  refused  to 
thirdv  of  such  a  thing  as  withdrawing  from  a  peace  once  signed, 
and  in  his  anger  informed  the  King  that  he  was  only  allowed 
as  a  guest  in  Turkey,  with  a  hope  that  he  would  go  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  his  return  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
Charles  i-eplied  that  he  would  make  such  representations  to  the 
Sultan  that  the  Grand  Yizier  would  find  it  very  difiicult  to  ex- 
cuse his  course,  and  thereupon,  refusing  the  proffered  cup  of 
coffee,  left  the  tent  without  further  ceremony,  and  went  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Tartar  Khan.  lie  passed  the  night  there,  and 
returned  the  next  day  to  Bender. 

The  Swedish  King  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Shafirof  pressed  the 
Grand  Yizier  to  send  him  at  once  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  Grand  Yizier  replied:  'I  wish  the  devil  would  take  hiu), 
l^ecause  I  now  see  that  he  is  king  only  in  name,  that  he  has 
no  sense  in  him,  and  is  like  a  beast.  I  will  try  to  get  rid  of  him 
somehow  or  other  without  dispute.'      Much  as  he  tried,  his 
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eifoits  were  vain.  Charles  refii.sed  t<»  i:;o,  ainl  lia<l  iiilluenee 
enough  at  ('oiistantinoplo  to  cause  the  fall  uf  the  Vizier.  Mean- 
wliile  the  Tsar  refused  to  surrender  Azof  and  Taganr»'»g  until  the 
Swedish  King  was  sent  out  of  Turkey,  and  wrote  to  Apra.xin 
not  to  destroy  the  fortifications  until  new  orders  eanie.  iShafi- 
rof  had  been  induced  to  give  a  promise  that  Azof  would  be  sur- 
I'ondered  in  two  months'  time  ;  which  drew  on  him  the  repri- 
mand of  the  Tsar,  who  said  that  with  the  small  number  of  men 
at  his  disposition  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  the  fortitications 
in  that  time.  Matters  looked  so  threatening  that  Peter  at  last 
instructed  Apriixin  to  destroy  the  fortifications  but  not  to  injure 
the  foundations,  and  to  be  careful  to  keep  exact  plans  and  pro- 
tiles,  so  that,  if  luck  should  turn,  they  could  be  easily  restored. 
I  hit  Swedish  and  French  intrigues  at  Constantinople,  as  has 
been  said,  had  their  effect ;  and  in  November  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Baltadji  ^lohammed  Pasha,  was  removed,  and  Yusuf  Pasha, 
who  had  been  Aga  of  the  janissaries  at  the  Prutli,  was  aj)- 
pointed  his  successor.  As  Azof  and  Taganrog  were  not  given 
lip,  war  was  declared  against  Pussia,  and  Shafirof  and  his  com- 
panions were  sent  to  join  Tolstoi  in  the  Seven  Towers.  Tolstoi 
wrote  to  Moscow  a  l<»ng  story  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  the  in- 
utility of  keeping  him  longer  at  Constantinople  when  the  whole 
affair  was  in  the  hands  of  Shafirof.  Ifis  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Tsar  gave  him  })ermission  to  return,  but  the 
Turks  informed  him  that  he  must  wait  for  Shafirof.  Azof  and 
Taganrog  were  linally  surrendered  in  the  winter  of  1712,  and 
in  April  a  new  treaty  M-as  concluded  for  a  peace  of  twenty-five 
years.  By  this  the  Tsar  was  bound  immediately  to  withdraw 
all  his  troops  from  Poland,  although  he  was  to  have  the  right 
t»f  returning  tliere  in  case  the  country  were  invaded  by  the 
Swedes.  The  Kussians  were  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  King  of  Sweden  through  either  Pussian  or  Polish 
ilominions.  Xothing  but  Ki'ef  and  the  surrounding  districts 
were  to  remain  to  Russia  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper. 
Xo  new  fortresses  were  to  be  liuilt  between  Azof  and  Tcher- 
kask.  It  cost  22,000  rubles  in  presents  to  the  Grand  Vizier  and 
others  to  obtain  this  treaty,  which  was  only  granted  after  long 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English  and  Dutch  ambassadors,  who 
acted  as  mediators,  for  the  French  were  doing  their  best  to  pre- 
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vent  any  an-angement  between  Turkey  and  Kussia.  They  first 
put  into  tlie  minds  of  the  Turks  the  idea  of  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  Polish  and  Turkish  interests.  It  was  the 
French  who  so  insisted  on  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops 
from  Poland,  and  on  the  stipulation  that  there  should  be  no 
further  Pussian  intervention  in  that  country.  The  stipulations 
with  regard  to  Poland  caused  much  difficulty.  The  French  and 
Swedish  agents  were  constantly  reporting  that  the  Russians,  in 
spite  of  their  statements,  had  not  carried  out  their  agreement, 
and  that  large  bodies  of  Russian  troops  still  remained  in  Poland. 
They  pointed  specially  to  tlie  presence  of  the  Russian  troops  in 
Pomerania.  Shaf  irof  explained  tliat  Pomerania  was  not  Poland, 
but  that,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Russian  troops, 
acting  against  Swedish  towns  in  Pomerania,  to  avoid  returning 
through  Poland.  The  Turks  replied  that  what  happened  in 
Pomerania  was  ]io  concern  of  theirs,  whether  Russians  or 
Swedes  were  victorious,  but  that  in  no  ease  should  the  Russian 
army  return  through  Poland. 

In  the  autumn  of  1712  a  Turkish  official  returned  from 
Poland  and  insisted  that  the  Russian  troops  were  still  there  in 
large  numbers.  Upon  this  the  Turks  demanded  that  the  troops 
of  the  Tsar  should  be  withdrawn  from  Pomerania  within  two 
or  three  months,  even  if  they  passed  through  Poland,  insisting 
that  so  long  as  they  remained  there  there  was  danger  of  dis- 
turbances, and  the  Turks  could  not  feel  at  ease.  This  Shafirof 
refused,  and  he,  together  with  Tolstoi  and  Sheremetief,  was 
again  sliut  up  in  the  Seven  Towers.  They  had  with  them  205 
men,  and  were  in  such  close  quarters  that  life  was  a  burden  to 
them.  On  December  10  the  Sultan  went  to  Adrianople,  after 
declaring  war  for  the  third  time,  and  issuing  orders  for  the 
mustering  of  the  troops.  *'  But  the  war,'  Shafirof  wrote  to 
Golofkin,  '  is  disliked  by  the  whole  Turkish  people,  and  is 
begun  by  the  sole  will  of  the  Sultan,  who  from  the  very  begin- 
ning was  not  content  with  the  peace  on  the  Pruth,  and  raged 
greatly  against  the  Yizier  and  the  rest  because  they  did  not 
profit  as  they  ought  by  fortunate  circumstances.  The  Sul- 
tan wished  to  begin  war  last  year,  but  the  Vizier,  with  the 
Mufti,  the  Aga  of  the  janissaries,  and  the  chief  officers,  almost 
by  force  compelled  him  to  peace.     He  therefore  has  sought  in 
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vvvvy  \v:iv  for  a  pivtcxt  for  hreukin^  this  jioaci',  ami  liasttMicil 
to  jHotit  l>v  the  news  Iji-oii^ht  ])y  tlie  Salohur  fi-om  I'ohind. 
Ahhoii<;li  it  has  heeii  jinx-hiiined  to  the  people  that  the  war  is 
justly  begun,  yet  many  douht  it,  and,  if  it  should  j>r()ve  unfor- 
tunate, we  e.\]»eet  a  ]iopular  rising  against  the  Sultan.' 

The  Tsar  had  again  two  wars  on  his  hands — in  the  north 
and  in  the  south.  As  most  of  his  troops  were  in  Pomerania, 
it  was  d(.'eide<l  this  time  to  cany  on  a  strictly  defensive  wai-  in 
the  south,  the  ci-nti-e  of  resistance  being  Ki'ef  and  the  I'kraine. 
The  Sultan  had  gone  to  Adrianople  with  great  h(»[(es,  for 
I*(»niatowski  and  the  French  ambassador  hail  assuivd  him  that 
the  Russians  and  their  allies  had  been  beaten  in  J'omerania, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Tsar  to  carry  on  war  in  so 
many  places  at  once,  and  that  he  would  uiKjuestionably  at  once 
demand  peace,  and  accept  any  terms.  They  showe<l  what  an 
advantage  it  would  be  for  Turkey  to  restore  Stanislas  t<»  the 
l*<»lish  throne,  and  thus  have  Poland  for  a  constant  ally.  They 
even  drew  up  the  terms  of  peace,  insisting  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Ilussian  settlements  on  the  Lower  Don,  on  the  cession  of 
tiie  I'kraine  to  Turkey,  on  the  renunciation  of  the  Polish 
throne  by  Augustus,  and  on  the  re-establishnient  of  peace  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Kussia  by  the  surrender  of  all  the  conquests 
made  by  the  Tsar,  inchuling  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russian  en- 
voys, in  their  prison  in  the  Seven  Towers,  began  in  the  early 
}iart  of  the  year  ITlo  to  hear  rumours  that  the  Sultan  was  not 
on  such  good  terms  with  the  Swedish  King — rumours  which 
they  could  not  credit,  until  they  came  more  frequently  and 
were  more  consistent.  The  Sultan  and  his  advisers  had  begun 
to  reflect.  No  one  came  from  Russia  to  subscribe  to  the  terms 
of  peace  which  they  were  willing  to  offer,  no  one  came  even  to 
ask  for  better  terms.  They  began  t(»  thiidc  that  perha])s  they 
had  been  deceived  by  the  Swedish  and  French  ambassadors, 
that  perhaps  the  Tsar  was  stronger  than  they  supposed.  Tliey 
began  to  reflect  on  the  disadvatitages  of  an  invasion  of  Poland 
and  Russia,  of  the  chances  of  success,  and  of  the  danger  of  a 
popular  rising  and  of  a  change  of  Sultan,  in  case  the  war,  begun 
against  the  wishes  of  the  j)eople,  were  unsuccessful.  The  Sul- 
tan, therefore,  sent  to  the  Pasha  of  Pender  to  peivuade  Charles 
XII.  to  go  home  through  Poland  as  fast  as  possible.     Persua- 
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sion  was  of  no  avail,  threats  still  less,  and  finally  came  the  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  King  by  force,  which  ended  in  the  well- 
known  Kalabalik,  when  Charles,  after  sustaining  a  siege  in  his 
own  house  until  most  of  his  followers  were  dead  or  wounded, 
and  making  a  sortie  through  the  ranks  of  the  janissaries,  was 
finally  knocked  over,  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  the  fort- 
ress of  Demirtash,  near  Adrianople. 

Shafirof  profited  by  this  circumstance  to  send  word  to  Adri- 
anople that  the  Tsar  could  send  no  new  envoy,  lest  he  might  be 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  old  ones,  but  that  they 
were  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Yizier.  They 
were  accordingly  invited  to  Adi-ianople,  and  after  Yusuf  Pasha 
had  been  succeeded  as  Grand  Vizier  by  Suleiman  Pasha,  and 
Suleiman  Pasha  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  insisted  on  war  and  on 
the  invasion  of  Pussia  by  the  Turks,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  after 
a  rule  of  only  three  months,  by  Damad  Ali  Pasha,  the  favourite 
son-in-law  of  the  Sultan,  negotiations  were  begun.  The  Turks 
now  insisted  on  two  new  points — renewing  the  old  tribute  to  the 
Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  drawing  the  boundary  line  between 
the  rivers  Samara  and  Orel,  and  settling  on  it  those  Cossacks 
who  had  been  disloyal  to  Pussia.  These  conditions  the  Rus- 
sians rejected,  but  the  conferences  continued.  At  the  end  of 
June  the  new  Grand  Vizier  called  a  council,  and  put  the  ques- 
tion whether  war  should  be  begun  for  these  two  points  which 
the  Russian  ambassadors  refused  to  accept.  The  Mufti,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  Shafirof,  replied  that  the  war  would  be  un- 
lawful because  the  Tsar  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  The  rest  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  the  Mufti,  and 
their  decision  was  at  last  approved  by  the  Sultan.  At  the  end 
of  August,  1713,  Shafirof  and  his  colleagues  were  delighted  on 
receiving  an  answer  from  Golofkin  that  the  Tsar  approved  the 
new  treaty.  Bestiizhef-Rumin  arrived  at  Adrianople  with  the 
ratification  of  the  Tsar  on  September  20,  but  under  various  pre- 
texts the  Porte  refused  its  ratification,  as  well  as  its  permission 
for  the  ambassadors  to  depart.  Propositions  were  again  made 
for  payment  to  the  Tartar  lOian,  but  this  time  they  were  re- 
fused by  the  amljassadors  with  such  firmness,  even  when  they 
were  again  threatened  with  imprisonment,  that  the  Grand 
Vizier  obtained  the  ratification  by  the  Sultan  on  October  IS. 
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Tlie  ambassadors  nevertheless  were  detained  in  Turkey  until 
tlie  final  delimitation  of  the  frontiers,  and  it  was  nut  until 
December,  1714,  that  they  finally  left  Turkey.  Sheremetief 
died  on  the  road  at  Kief. 

The  surrender  of  Azof  had  been  accomplished  nearly  three 
years  previously,  in  the  winter  of  1712.  Apraxin  had  been  able 
to  make  a  trood  arran<rcment  with  the  Pasha  who  took  over  the 
town.  The  Turks  bouj^ht  all  the  stores,  guns,  and  powder  which 
remained  at  Taganrog,  and  purchased  the  four  largest  ships,  the 
only  ones  really  worth  much,  for  26,167  ducats,  nnich  more  than 
their  real  value. 

"We  must  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  fate  of  the  Tsar's 
allies.  One  of  the  first  demands  of  the  Grand  Vizier  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  Truth  had  been  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  traitor  Cantemir.  The  llospodar  lay  hid  in  one  of 
the  carriages  of  Catherine,  and  no  one  but  the  lletman  Xeculce 
and  two  of  liis  guards  knew  where  he  was.  Shafirof  therefore 
answered  that  it  was  impossible  to  surrender  him,  as  since  the 
first  day  of  the  battle  iio  one  had  seen  him  or  knew  his  where- 
abouts. The  Grand  Vizier,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  replied  : 
'  "Well,  let  us  speak  no  more  about  it.  Two  great  empires  should 
not  prolong  a  M'ar  for  sake  of  a  Giaour.  lie  will  soun  enough 
meet  with  his  deserts.'  When  the  retreat  began  Cantenur  has- 
tened to  the  deserted  town  of  Jassy  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  on  July  29  again  joined  the  Tiussian  troops  at  Zagrtrantclni, 
on  the  Pruth.  Together  with  Cantemir  were  twenty-four  ^Lol- 
davian  Boyai-s,  Stephen  Duka,  the  lletman  Xeculce,  Alexander 
Sturdza,  Abaza,  and  others.  Peter  conferred  upon  Cantemir 
the  hereditary  title  of  Prince,  and  gave  him  houses  and  large 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kharkof.  His  son  Antiochus 
was  ambassador  in  London  and  Paris,  and  made  himself  a  name 
as  a  Russian  poet.  The  other  Moldavian  refugees,  including 
the  Boyars  Stephen  Duka,  Keeulce,  Alexander  Sturdza,  Abaza, 
and  others,  were  all  well  treated,  and  chiefly  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kharkof.'  Thomas  Cantacuzenc,  who  with 
General  Ronne  and  his  cavalrv  had  made  his  wav  throii<_di  the 


'  Several  of  these  Boy:irs  or  their  families  n'turned  afterwards  to  Muldavia ; 
others  made  themselves  a  mark  in  Russian  liistory.  .Vbaza  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  late  Russian  Minister  of  Finance. 
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whole  length  of  Moldavia  to  the  Polish  frontier,  received  the 
title  of  Count,  and  became  a  general  in  the  Eussian  service. 

For  five  days  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  Grand  Yizier 
waited  for  the  Moldavian  Boyars  to  present  themselves  to  hun 
with  offers  of  submission.  But  no  one  came.  Most  of  those 
who  had  not  fled  to  Russia  had  concealed  themselves  with  their 
families  in  the  mountains  and  forests.  Angry  at  this  want  of 
respect,  the  Grand  Vizier  ordered  the  Tartars  to  pillage  the 
principality.  The  whole  of  Lower  Moldavia  was  given  over  to 
fire  and  sword.  Old  men  related  that  the  devastation  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  1650,  in  the  time  of  Prince  Basil  the  Al- 
banian. After  the  retreat  of  General  Pcinne  from  Braila, 
Galatz  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  and  completely 
sacked.  Many  inhabitants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  George  were  made  prisoners  ;  the  rest,  fearing  the 
same  fate,  left  the  churches  and  monasteries  where  they  were, 
and  fled  to  Reni  across  the  Danube.  Xew  bands  of  Turks  com- 
pleted the  work.  '  Of  all  the  monasteries  and  churches  there 
remained  but  the  bare  walls.  The  pictures,  the  holy  ornaments, 
the  sacred  vessels,  wherever  they  were  hidden,  were  discovered 
and  carried  off.  The  Turks  dug  up  the  ground  wherever  they 
thought  they  could  find  something.  They  did  not  even  respect 
the  dead.  Berlad  suffered  still  more,  and  was  left  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  inhabitants,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  es- 
cape slaver}',  having  taken  flight  in  time  to  the  forests.'  At  the 
first  news  of  the  liussian  retreat  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jassy  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
strongest  monasteries.  As  there  was  no  government,  a  Polish 
renegade  had  established  himself  in  the  princely  palace,  and 
seized  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  He  was  soon 
driven  out  by  Kurt  Mohammed  Pasha,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Russians  as  far  as  the  frontier,  and  who  organised  a  gov- 
ernment of  Turks,  and  carried  out  the  same  brigandage  with 
more  system.  He  repoi'ted  his  proceedings  to  the  Grand  Yizier, 
offering  to  submit  in  every  respect  to  his  orders  ;  but  as  he  had 
committed  the  folly  of  giving  titles  of  nobility  and  bestowing 
the  high  offices  of  State  on  his  adherents,  his  proceedings  were 
not  approved.  After  two  weeks'  waiting,  the  Grand  Yizier  sent 
for  the  Boyar  Constantine  Lupu,  who  had  played  a  double  part 
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during  the  campaign,  and  who  had  been  in  correspondence  witli 
the  Turks  while  still  trusted  by  (\inteniir.  Lupu,  who  h-ft  his 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  J>ar?uci,  full  of  terror  for  his  life, 
fell  on  Ins  knees  before  the  Grand  \'i/.it'r  and  awaited  his  sen- 
tence. The  Cirand  N'izler  tauntetl  him  with  the  treason  of  Mol- 
davia, and  finally  proposed  to  ap})oiiit  him  Ilospodai*.  Lupu 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  counti-y  was  so  entirely  devas- 
tated and  ruined  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fulfil  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  I'orte.  The  X'izier  then,  clothing  liim  with  the 
robe  of  lionour,  appointed  him  Kaimakam,  or  temporary  gover- 
nor, and  saying,  '  I  confide  the  administration  of  the  country  to 
you,  and  hold  you  responsible  for  it,'  repeated  three  times, 
'  Lupu,  keep  your  eyes  well  open."  After  ransoming  more  than 
2,(»0(i  Moldavian  captives,  i.upu  arrived  in  Jassy  on  the  10th  of 
August.  Ilis  task  was  difficult,  and  his  reign  was  not  long.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  raise  enough  money  in  the  country  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Vizier,  lie  was  accused  of  extortion 
for  liis  personal  ends,  and  a  month  later  was  deposed,  sent  to 
Varna,  and  imprisoned.  Shortly  after  this  the  late  llospodar, 
Nicholas  ^favrocordato,  was  again  appointed  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try. With  him  began  the  reign  of  those  Phanariote  princes  to 
whose  rapacity  Moldavia  was  the  prey. 

Brancovano  now  showed  the  utmost  hostility  to  the  Rus- 
sians, but  lie  was  unable  to  wipe  out  the  remend)rance  of  liis 
past  treachery.  The  Porte  had  resolved  on  his  fall,  and  his  re- 
lations the  Cantacuzenes,  both  in  Constantinople  and  in  AValla- 
cliia,  lost  no  opportunity  of  prejudicing  the  Grand  Vizier  against 
him.,  Even  Thomas  C'antacuzene  did  what  he  could  from  Rus- 
sia. But  the  blow  did  not  come  for  some  time.  Although  the 
llospodar  knew  the  plots  against  him,  he  seemed  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  security  of  Ihicarest.  lie  sent  some  of  his  prop- 
erty abroad,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  abandon  his  Prin- 
cipality. At  last,  in  Passion  week,  ITl-t,  the  order  of  deposition 
was  read  to  him,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  with  liis  family  to 
Constantinople,  and  together  with  his  two  sons  beheaded  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday,  when  he  had  expected  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  reign.  Stephen  Cantat-uzene. 
who  succeeded  him,  did  not  renuiin  long  upon  the  throne.  In 
January,  1716,  he  was  deposed,  and  was  subsequently  beheaded 
Vol..  II.— 14 
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in  his  dungeon  at  Constantinople.  ]S^icholas  Mavrocordato  was 
transferred  from  Moldavia  to  Wallachia,  and  the  native  princes 
gave  place  to  the  Phanariotes. 

The  Tsar  wrote  to  the  Montenegrins  informing  them  of  the 
disastrous  result  of  liis  campaign  on  the  Pruth,  and  begged 
them  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities.  Grief  reigned  in  the 
Black  Mountain,  for  their  warriors  had  been  successful.  Xever- 
theless  they  obeyed  the  Tsar's  injunctions,  though  knowing 
what  vengeance  tlie  Turks  would  try  to  take  on  them.  Indeed 
the  next  year  a  strong  Turkish  army  attacked  them  in  their 
fastnesses,  but  was  repulsed.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1714,  a 
still  stronger  army  appeared  and  ravaged  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  Montenegrins  sought  help  from  Russia, 
and  the  Prince-Bishop  Danilo  went  there  in  person.  He  was 
kindly  received,  and  returned  with  a  message  from  the  Tsar, 
with  vestments  and  plate  for  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
rich  gifts  of  money.  Although  it  was  long  before  the  Monte- 
negrins were  again  in  direct  relations  with  Bussia,  the  name  of 
Peter — '  The  mustachioed  Tsar  ' — was  always  held  in  venera- 
tion, and  became  famous  in  legend.' 

'Solovief,  xvi.,  xvii.  ;  Kotcliubinsky  ;  Kogalniceaiio,  Cronieele  Somdnici. 
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THE   TSAR   RETURNS  TO   ST.    PETERSRURG.— 171 1-171'2. 

Orii  desire  to  narrate  tlie  sequence  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  final  peace  between  Turkey  and  liussia,  and  the  dif- 
ticulties  with  which  they  were  acconjpanied,  has  carried  us  tar. 
We  must  now  return  to  the  Tsar,  whom  we  left  on  the  march 
from  the  Truth  to  the  Dniester,  Passing  by  Kamenetz-Podolsk, 
whei'e  he  examined  the  fortifications,  Peter  arrived  at  Yaroslav 
on  August  2G,  and  innnediately  ordered  boats,  intending  to 
pursue  his  journey  to  Warsaw  by  water  in  the  company  of 
Prince  llakoczy,  whose  affairs  were  more  embroiled  than  ever. 
At  Yaroslav  he  was  met  also  by  Baluze,  the  French  envoy,  who 
had  presented  his  credentials  at  Jaworow  in  the  spring,  and 
had  been  waiting  in  Poland  for  his  return.  Paluze  found  the 
Tsar  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  writing,  and  very  busy 
with  his  preparations  for  departure.  Peter  uncovered  and  lis- 
tened to  the  compliments  made  him  in  Polish  on  his  happy  re- 
turn, but  gave  no  reply  ;  and,  turning  away,  went  to  the  (»ther 
boat  and  continued  his  occupation.  The  envoy  had  met  the 
Tsar  several  times  in  the  spring,  and  on  one  occasion  had  been 
received  by  him  in  his  garden,  where  he  was  making  a  boat  for 
the  wife  of  the  Castellan  of  Cracow,  lie  had  been  then  nnich 
pleased  by  the  Tsar's  easy  manners,  but  now  he  found  a  coolness 
and  an  awkwardness,  which  he  laid  rather  to  the  fact  that  the 
Tsar  was  then  about  to  undertake  a  journey  in  (lermany,  for 
the  purpose  of  marrying  his  son,  and  felt  under  a  certain  re- 
straint towards  France,  than  to  the  disappointment  of  the  cam- 
paign. Indeed,  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  procure  accurate  m- 
formation  about  what  had  happened,  and  rumours  of  all  kinds 
were  current.  Several  ])ersons  produced  copies  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  they  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  Tsar's 
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ehancerv,  but  as  no  one  resembled  another,  people  doubted  tlieir 
genuineness.  Compliments  at  this  time  were  less  than  ever 
agreeable  to  Peter :  and  when  the  wife  of  the  Castellan  of 
Cracow  continued  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  return  in  per- 
fect health,  he  replied  that  his  good  fortime  consisted  in  having 
received  only  fifty  blows  when  he  was  condennied  to  receive  a 
hundred.  At  Yaroslav  he  gave  a  lesson  to  the  Prussian  Resi- 
dent, who  sat  next  to  him  at  table,  saying :  '  You  act  always 
philosophically  in  affairs,  while  we  act  quite  mechanically:' 
wishmg,  Baluze  thinks,  to  say  that  the  Comt  of  Berlin  treated 
matters  with  &  finesse  which  did  not  suit  him. 

After  two  days  spent  at  ^Warsaw  in  hard  work,  and  two 
nights  in  carousing.  Peter  arrived  at  Thorn  on  September  9. 
Here  he  left  Catherine,  and  went  by  way  of  Posen  and  Dresden 
to  Carlsbad,  hoping,  by  the  use  of  those  waters,  to  gain  relief 
from  his  maladies,  which  had  been  aggravated  by  the  heat  of 
the  south  and  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  Count  Yitzthum 
was  sent  by  King  Augustus  to  meet  the  Tsar,  and  finding  him 
just  leavmg  Thorn,  followed  in  a  light  carriage,  and  caught  up 
with  him  eight  miles  fi'om  Posen.  In  spite  of  a  violent  colic, 
Peter  started  early  the  next  morning,  but  had  to  come  back, 
remain  quiet  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  take  medicine.  Pre- 
ceding the  Tsar,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
Yitzthum  met  him  again  at  Dresden.  Peter  wished  no  cere- 
monies, and  therefore  refused  to  accept  rooms  at  the  Palace, 
and  lodged  in  the  inn  Zum  Goldnen  Rlng^  on  the  Altmarkt 
(now  the  Hotel  de  TEarojK).  The  next  morning  he  visited  the 
glass  works,  and  then  went  to  Ostrewiese,  where  he  foimd 
some  stags.  Contrary  to  his  custom,  Peter  felt  inclined  for 
sport :  he  killed  one  stag  of  twelve  branches,  and  shot  an- 
other animal  which  got  away,  but  which  the  huntsman  killed 
and  brought  home  to  him,  much  to  his  pleasure.  After  din- 
ner he  went  to  the  Kunstl^ariLriici\  where  he  examined  every-  • 
thing  in  great  detail,  especially  the  case  containing  turned 
objects,  remaining  more  than  two  liom-s.  Later  on  he  visited 
the  Arsenal  and  the  Great  Garden,  where  he  was  dehghted 
with  the  revolving  swing,  which,  at  his  request,  and  to  his 
loud  laughter,  was  put  into  such  rapid  movement  that  some 
of  his  companions  fell  out.     He  then  went  to  the  Rlnfjrennen^ 
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](»r)ko<l  for  half  an  lioiir  at  tlio  lions,  ami  asl<0(l  for  draw- 
iiigs  of  the  iiiona^i'i'ie  in  order  to  build  a  similar  one  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  evening  he  supped  at  \'it/.tluun*s,  wliero 
there  was  a  ball.  The  next  day,  after  making  some  early  visits 
to  the  shops  of  turners  and  clot-kmakers,  the  Tsar  went  to  Frei- 
berg, where  he  descended  into  the  mines,  and,  to  his  great  sat- 
isfaction, two  thousand  miners  came  out  to  meet  him  with  a 
band.  He  arrived  at  Carlsbad  on  the  evening  of  September  i'4, 
and  began  his  cure  the  next  day  but  one.' 

A'itzthum's  chief  object  was  to  extract  information  from  the 
Tsar  for  the  benefit  of  his  master;  but  he  desired  also  to  como 
to  some  understanding  with  regard  to  Pcdish  atYaii's.  Concern- 
ing the  peace  with  Turkey,  the  Tsar  told  him  that  he  had  taken 
no  obligation  cf»ntrary  to  Polish  interests,  and  explained  the 
article  about  interference  in  Pohiiid  by  saying  that  if  the 
Swedes  kept  out  he  would  ;  but  if  they  invaded  the  countiy  he 
intended  to  drive  them  out.  lie  did  not  consider  .\zof  to  be  a 
loss,  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  sj^cnd  so  much  money  every 
year  upon  it:  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  no  intentitiii  of 
evacuating  it  until  Charles  XII.  ha<l  left  Turkey.  AVith  regard 
to  France,  and  the  possibility  of  a  French  alliance,  J'eter  said 
that  he  felt  under  no  obligations  to  France,  and  that  he  saw  the 
advantages  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  allies, 
■*■'  Divided  as  the  Poles  were  internally — for  there  weie  still 
many  partisans  of  Stanislas — they  were  yet  agreed  about  one 
thing:  dislike  of  Tlussian  interference  and  of  the  Ilussian  oc- 
cupation of  the  country.  The  Russian  tnKtps,  and  more  espe- 
cially, it  is  said,  the  foreign  officers,  many  of  wliom  liad  taken 
service  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  fortunes,  pillaged 
and  plundered  right  and  left.  Prince  (Tregory  Dolgoruky,  the 
Ilussian  andnissadoi*  at  Warsaw,  wrote:  'Not  only  others,  but 
even  our  well-wishers,  show  me  very  wry  faces.  They  say  puT>- 
licly  that,  in  spite  oi  the  ti-eaty  of  alliance,  we  do  whatever  we 
wish   in    Poland,  and  uttci-ly  i-uin   them,  being   wor.-e  than  the 

'  A  curious  incident  connected  with  Peter's  departure  from  Dresclfu  is  re- 
ported l>y  Court  Miirsliiil  IMlug  to  the  Saxon  Government.  He  says  fliat  the 
Tsar  took  from  the  inn  several  sheets  ami  bed-coverinu's,  and  was  alaiut  pack- 
iiiu  into  liis  boxes,  with  his  own  liands.  some  green  silk  lianc:inirs,  but  waa 
prevented  by  the  protests  of  one  of  tlie  serviuits. 
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enemy.  Even  from  the  King,  except  compliments,  I  see  no  help 
in  our  affairs.  I  hear  from  others  that  he  is  not  contented  with 
lis.  He  has  several  times  begged  me  to  write  to  the  command- 
ers of  our  troops  to  stop  the  pillaging.  Even  foreign  ministers 
liave  asked  me,  with  astonishment,  why  we  mined  the  allied 
Poles  M'ithout  the  slightest  mercy.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Marshal  of  Lithuania  had 
gone  on  a  sjDecial  mission  to  Moscow,  to  ask  for  the  M'ithdrawal 
of  the  Kussian  troops,  as  well  as  for  the  cession  of  Livonia, 
Elbing,  and  various  towns  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  Dnieper. 
The  only  answer  that  could  be  given  then  was  that,  with  a 
Turkish  war  on  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  give  up  these  places 
to  Poland  ;  for  there  were  not  Polish  troops  enough  to  garrison 
them  properly,  and  they  M'ould  thus  be  protected  neither  against 
the  Turks  nor  the  Swedes.  The  Tsar  was  willing,  if  pressed, 
to  allow  a  few  Polish  troops  to  garrison  Riga  conjointly  with 
his  own,  but  he  insisted  on  receiving  the  revenues  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Catholic  religion,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  conditions  on  which  Riga  had  surrendered.  In- 
deed, there  was  some  little  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Augustus, 
for  he  was  to  receive  Livonia,  if  at  all,  as  part  of  liis  hereditary 
possessions ;  and  if  he  occupied  it  with  Saxon  troops  the  Poles 
might  suspect  this  arrangement,  and  oppose  him  ;  whereas  if 
the  troops  of  the  Republic  were  allowed  to  enter,  he  might  have 
difficulty  in  turning  them  out. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  on  the  Pruth  had  been  to  excite 
Swedish  hopes  ;  and  Peter  was  anxious  to  pursue  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  campaign  in  Pomerania.  Knowing  that  his  success 
depended  in  great  part  on  a  cordial  understanding  with  Poland, 
he  desired  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  King  ;  and,  immedi- 
ately after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  wrote  to  Dolgoruky,  tell- 
ing him  to  impress  upon  the  King  that  this  peace  would  be  of 
great  profit  to  the  allies,  as  he  would  now  be  free  with  his  whole 
army,  and  could  send  a  great  part  of  it  into  Pomerania.  He 
had  resolved  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Poland,  in  case  of 
necessity,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  any  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  which  would  prevent  him  from  sending  his  troops 
through  Poland  into  Pomerania. 

During  Peter's  stay  in  Carlsbad — which  place,  as  we  learn 
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from  liis  letters  to  his  wife,'  ]\o  itiiiml  as  dull  and  tiresome  as 
visitors  do  nowadays — neither  his  mind  nor  his  pen  were  idle; 
hut  he  was  especially  occupied  with  the  ]>reparations  for  the  aj)- 
})roachin<j;  marriage  of  his  son  Alexis.  lie  had  already  written 
from  his  camp  on  the  Dniester  to  Prince  Anton  I'lrich,  asking 
liim  to  select  some  town  in  Prussia,  and  celebrate  the  marriage 
quietly  there,  in  case  he  were  pi'evented  from  going  to  (ierniany. 
Aow,  however,  that  he  was  at  Carlsbad,  and  desired  to  come 
back  to  Dresden  and  see  the  King,  he  had  some  thought  (jf 
having  the  ceremony  take  place  there.  Yitzthmn  dissuaded 
him,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  l)e  necessary  to  invite  all  the 
princes  of  the  Hanover  and  AVolfenbiittel  families,  and  that 
there  was  no  time  for  arrangements.  Peter  thought  this  would 
be  imnecessary  at  a  private  marriage,  and,  rather  than  accept 
the  proposition  of  the  Prince  to  go  to  Wolfenljuttel,  projxjsed 
Torgau,  the  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Poland,  under  whose 
care  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  been  educated.  Yit/.thum  again 
intervened,  and  suggested  Carlsbad,  where  the  marriage  could 
l^e  perfectly  private,  and  advised  the  Tsar  not  to  invite  the 
Kings  of  Hanover  and  Prussia,  but  to  excuse  himself  after- 
wards. Torgau  was  at  last  decided  upon ;  and  going  down  the 
Elbe  to  Dresden,  Peter  remained  there  a  week,  and  was  met 
on  October  24,  at  Torgau,  by  his  sou  and  the  family  of  the 
bride.*  The  marriage  took  place  the  next  day,  Sunday,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  royal  chateau,  the  windows  of  which  were 
darkened  and  covered  with  mirrors  to  increase  the  bi-ijliancy  of 
the  scene,  for  the  room  was  plentifully  lighted  with  candles. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  441. 

'  During  this  visit  to  Dresden  the  Tsar  again  lodged  at  the  'Golden  Ring,' 
where  liis  favourite  resort  set^med  to  be  the  room  of  the  porter,  in  which  lie 
even  breakfasted.  He  visited  the  tennis-court  and  took  i)art  in  the  game,  in- 
spected the  powder-mill,  and  twice  went  to  the  paper-factor \-,  where  he  made 
several  sheets  of  paper  with  his  own  hands,  besides  going  to  churches,  and  see- 
ing again  the  different  collections.  He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  collfc- 
tion  of  minerals  belonging  to  Count  Lesgewang.  He  visited  also  the  Court 
jeweler  Dinglinger,  and  esi)ecially  the  Court  mathematician  and  mechanician 
Andrew  Gartner,  at  that  time  well  known  for  his  inventions,  where  lie  remained 
three  hours,  particularly  inspecting  the  newly-invented  machine,  in  the  nature 
of  a  lift,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  go  from  one  story  of  a  house  to  another. 
He  bought  a  wooden  burning-glass,  and  i)resented  (Jartner  with  some  sables, 
begging  him  to  make  liimself  a  warm  pelisse  for  winter. 
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The  service  was  performed  in  Russian,  except  that  the  ques- 
tions were  asked  of  the  bride  in  Latin.  After  a  supper  in  the 
Queen's  apartment  and  a  ball,  '  His  Great  Tsarish  Majesty  ' — 
according  to  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  The  Eurojyean  Fame — 
'  gave  his  fatherly  blessing  in  a  most  touching  manner  to  the 
newly-married  pair,  and  himself  conducted  them  to  their  bed- 
chamber.' Before  retiring  he  found  time  to  write  to  Menshi- 
kof :  '  I  will  answer  your  letter  hereafter.  Xow  I  have  no  time 
on  account  of  the  marriage  of  my  son,  which  was  celebrated  to- 
day, thank  God,  in  good  wise,  and  very  many  notable  people 
were  there.  The  marriage  was  in  the  house  of  the  Polish 
Queen,  and  the  watermelon  sent  by  you  was  put  upon  the  table, 
which  vegetable  is  a  mighty  wonder  here.'  Four  days  after  the 
wedding  the  unlucky  Alexis  was  ordered  by  his  active  father  to 
proceed  to  Thorn  and  supervise  the  provisioning  of  the  troops ; 
and  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion  that  he  was  allowed  a 
short  furlough  to  visit  his  wife's  family  at  Wolfenbiittel. 

AVhile  at  Torgau  the  Tsar  received  the  visit  of  Leibnitz. 
This  learned  man  had  long  desired  to  gain  the  ear  of  Peter,  in 
order  to  press  his  plans  for  organising  institutions  of  learning 
and  scientific  research  in  Russia.  Besides  this,  he  had  plans 
for  persuading  Russia  to  join  the  alliance  against  France,  as 
well  as  desires  of  his  own  to  enter  the  Russian  service.  His 
position  at  Hanover  did  not  entirely  suit  him,  and  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  become  President  of  the 
new  Russian  Academy  which  he  looked  forward  to  founding, 
receive  a  salary  from  the  Tsar,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
be  the  Librarian  of  Prince  Anton  Ulrich,  his  friend  and  corre- 
spondent at  Wolfenbiittel.  He  had  hitherto  been  in  communi- 
cation on  this  subject  with  Urbicli,  but  he  now  turned  to  Prince 
Anton  Ulrich,  thinking  that  the  new  marriage  connection  would 
give  him  influence  with  Peter.  Leibnitz  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing the  Tsar  with  his  plan  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  promise  of  a 
pension  of  500  rubles,  and  that  magnetic  observations  should 
be  made  throughout  Russia  and  Siberia. 

The  marriage  of  the  Tsarevitch  caused  similar  hopes  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  the  question  of  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Academy  in  Russia  was  discussed  at 
length  at  a  meeting  on  Xovember  19.     The  aims  of  the  Acad- 
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einy,  howevoi-,  were  not  entirely  scientitic.  It  was  desired  not 
only  to  get  possession  of  the  book  trade  and  printing  in  Kussia, 
but  also  to  introdnce  the  Lutheran  religion.  AV'hen  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Leibnitz,  as  the  President  of  the  Academy,  he 
strongly  objected  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  religious  propa- 
ganda, as  the  Russians  were  violently  opposed  to  this,  and  he 
placed  what  obstacles  he  could  in  the  way  of  his  colleagues,  fear- 
ing lest  they  might  interfere  with  his  own  plans.  Li  spite  of 
the  Tsar's  promises,  nothing  for  some  time  was  done,  and  the 
next  year  we  find  Leibnitz  again  urging  his  case. 

From  Torgau  Peter  went  tirst  to  C'rossen,  where  he  had  a!i 
interview  with  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Prussia  and  two  of  the 
Danish  Ministers,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  arrange  the  conduct 
<»f  the  campaign  in  Pomerania,  then  to  Thorn,  where  Catherine 
joined  him,  and  finally,  for  a  few  days,  to  Elbing  and  to  Kon- 
igsbcrg.  Affairs  detained  him  for  some  days  in  Piga,  Pernau, 
and  Peval,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  St.  Petersburg  until 
.lanuary  9,  1712. 

It  was  now  nearly  a  year  since  he  had  seen  his  now  capital, 
and  in  that  interval  what  great  events  had  taken  place,  how 
nuich  he  had  suffered,  and  how  the  setpience  of  events  had  in- 
volved him  in  the  politics  of  Europe !  These  events  it  will 
shortly  be  necessary  to  explain,  but  it  may  be  remarked  here 
that  one  of  their  results  was  to  keep  Peter  very  much  away 
from  his  '  Paradise,'  and,  indeed,  from  Russia.  From  June, 
1712,  to  April.  1713,  he  was  in  Pcunerania  and  on  the  coasts  of 
tlie  Paltic  with  his  army.  A  month  later  he  set  out  with  his 
fleet  for  Finland,  spent  the  summer  in  the  campaign  there,  and 
did  not  return  until  October.  The  whole  summer  of  1714  was 
spent  in  a  naval  campaign  on  the  coasts  of  Finland.  Most  of 
the  summer  of  1715  M'as  passed  at  sea,  cruising  off  the  coasts  of 
Finland  and  of  Fsthonia.  In  February,  1710,  Peter  went  again 
to  the  German  waters  for  his  health,  and  did  not  retui'n  to  St. 
Petersburg;  until  the  end  of  October,  1717. 

Once  more  at  home,  Peter  threw  himself  into  work  with  all 
his  feverish  activity.  He  had  already,  from  J*ernau.  ordered 
the  Senate  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  now  began  to  work 
regularly  with  it  on  (questions  relating  to  internal  organisation. 
The  periods  of  his  stay  hi  St.  I'etersburg  in  these  years  may 
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readily  be  seen  from  the  uJtCises  preserved  in  the  archives.  In 
this  year  of  1712,  for  example,  from  the  Tsar's  arrival  until  the 
day  he  went  away,  165  decrees  are  on  record;  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  there  are  but  twenty-seven.  Xone  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  us  now.  On  the  Rus- 
sian Xew  Year  Day  Peter  was  much  cheered  up  by  receiving  the 
news  of  a  small  victory  near  Wismar,  where  the  Danish  and 
Kussian  troops  cut  off  a  force  of  Swedes.  He  was  disturbed  in 
mind,  however,  by  the  course  which  the  negotiations  with  the 
Porte  were  taking.  During  the  winter  he  at  last  decided  to  sur- 
render Azof  and  Taganrog  to  the  Turks,  and  a  new  treaty  was 
in  consequence  concluded  in  April. 

The  presence  of  Catherine  on  the  Prutli,  and  her  share  in 
the  fatigues  of  the  camj^aign,  had  endeared  her  to  Peter  more 
than  ever.  He  therefore,  partly  in  order  to  please  her,  and 
partly  to  render  her  position  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, had  a  solemn  public  ceremony  performed  in  the  new 
church  of  St.  Isaac  on  March  2,  amounting  almost  to  a  new 
marriage,  and  in  the  evening  gave  a  large  banquet,  at  which 
all  the  Court  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  were  present. 

After  visiting  Yiborg  in  the  spring,  after  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  cita- 
del, and  after  receiving  at  nearly  the  same  time  information  of 
the  new  treaty  with  Turkey  and  disquieting  news  from  the  seat 
of  war,  Peter  set  out  for  Pomerania  on  June  26,  in  order  to  see 
what  his  personal  presence  might  effect.' 

'  Golikof  ;  Diplomatic  Despatches  in  the  French  Archives,  Collections  of  Rus- 
sian Imjnn'ial  Historical  Society,  vol.  xxxiv. ,  St.  Petersburg,  1881  ;  Diplomatic 
Despatches  in  the  Dresden  Archives,  id.,  vol.  xx.,  1877  ;  Solovief,  xvi.;  Guer- 
rier,  Leibnitz  and  Peter  the  Great ;  Archives  of  the  Senate  ;  Archiv  ficr  Sdch- 
siscTie  Geschichte,  vol.  xi.,  Leipzig,  1873. 


LXVI. 

THE   POaiERAXIAX  CAIVIPAIGNS.— 1711-1713. 

TiiK  liistory  of  Europe  at  tliis  time  is  somewliat  diflficult  to 
follow  in  detail.  Webs  of  intrigue  cross  eacli  otlier  at  every 
point.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  the  AV^est  of 
Europe,  the  war  against  Sweden  in  the  Xortli,  tlie  intrigues  of 
Charles  XII.,  of  France  and  of  Austria  at  Constantinople,  the 
intrigues  in  England  to  bring  back  the  Pretender  and  to  de- 
grade Marlborough,  the  intrigues  of  Augustus  II.  to  become 
King  of  Hungary,  if  not  Emperor  of  Germany,  even  at  the 
cost  of  resigning  again  the  Polish  crown,  and  all  the  time  King 
Frederick  of  Prussia  worrying  himself  over  the  disputed  suc- 
cession of  Orange  and  the  question  of  (luelderland,  and  con- 
stantly pursuing  his  'great  design' — the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  boundaries  in  any  direction  or  at 
anybody's  cost  other  than  his  own.  The  main  facts  can  be  got 
at  readily  enough,  but  what  the  exact  causes  of  them  were,  or 
what  influences  helped  to  bring  them  about,  it  is  not  so  easy  tt> 
ascertain  with  exactitude.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  no 
one  but  the  Tsar  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  really  M-ished,  and 
took  straightforward  measures  for  accomplishing  his  ends. 

The  turn  which  the  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  now 
took,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  the  continual  interference  of 
liussia  in  European  affairs,  came  from  the  possessions  Mdiich 
Sweden  still  held  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic.  By  the  conquests 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  consecrated  by  the  peace  of  AVestphalia, 
Sweden  was  in  possession  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  ami  \  er- 
den,  and  of  a  good  part  of  Pomerania,  including  the  towns  of 
Stralsund,  Stettin,  and  Wismar,  and  the  island  of  Iliigen,  and 
by  virtue  of  these  possessions  was  a  member  of  the  (Tcrman 
empire.     After  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Poltava,  it  wa> 
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plainly  seen  by  the  smaller  German  states,  as  well  as  by  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  that  these  possessions  of  Sweden  might  cause 
the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Tsar,  and  that  this  would  be  on 
the  one  hand  uncomfortable  and  disastrous  to  the  countries 
near  the  theatre  of  war,  and  on  the  other  disagreeable  to  the 
maritime  powers  as  creating  a  diversion  which  might  be  favour- 
able in  the  end  to  France.  The  idea  was  originated  by  Prussia 
of  neutralising  the  Swedish  possessions  in  Germany.  This  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  England  and  Holland,  and,  after  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Stockholm  had  been  sounded,  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
Avas  signed  at  the  Hague,  March  31,  ITIO,  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Austria,  in  whicli  the  other  powers  were  asked  to 
join.  It  was  in  substance  that  none  of  the  powers  at  war  should 
attack  the  possessions  of  the  others  situated  in  Germany,  or 
lying  next  to  them  on  the  mainland,  so  that  King  Augustus 
would  be  protected  in  Saxony,  Sweden  in  Pomerania  and 
Bremen,  and  Denmark  in  Holstein,  Slesvig,  and  Jutland.  The 
Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania,  and  the  Danish  troops  in  Slesvig, 
Holstein,  and  Jutland,  were  not  to  be  withdrawn  unless  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  they  entered  the  service  of 
England  and  Holland  against  France.'  All  parties  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  readily  accepted  it.  Even  the  Council  at 
Stockholm,  though  feeling  that  Sweden  had  less  profit  from  it 
than  the  others,  thought  that  it  might  induce  the  King  sooner 
to  make  peace.  In  this,  however,  they  miscalculated,  for  as 
soon  as  Charles  heard  of  it  in  Bender,  he  sent  a  formal  protest 
declaring  that  he  would  never  accept  such  a  treaty,  and  should 
keep  to  himself  the  right  to  attack  his  enemies  when  and  where 
he  pleased.  He  at  the  same  time  forbade  General  Krassau  to 
obey  any  orders  sent  to  him  by  the  Council  at  Stockholm.  As 
soon  as  this  protest  was  known,  England,  Holland,  Austria,  and 
several  German  states  entered  into  another  treaty  (August  4, 
1710),  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  neutrality  by  force.  It  was 
resolved  to  form  an  army  of  about  16,000  men,  and  dispose  it 
in  Xorth  Germany  in  such  a  way  as  to  attack  whichever  power 
first  crossed  the  boundaries  of  the  other.     Against  this  agree - 

'  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this  attempt  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  was  concluded  without  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  the  Imjjerial 
authorities  as  such,  though  it  was  afterwards  accepted  by  the  Diet. 
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iiioiit  also  C'liai'lc's  XII.  did  imt  fail  tu  scud  his  piotcst,  which 
reuclied  tlie  Jlai::iK'  in  the  early  jiart  of  December,  in  which  he 
said  that  under  the  <:;ui.se  of  neutrality,  an  army  had  been  raihcd 
for  the  advantage  of  his  enemies.  At  this  junctme  the  Porte 
declared  war  against  Russia,  and  Ijy  Charles's  directions  the 
most  active  preparations  for  war^-ere  matle  throughout  Sweden 
and  the  Swedisli  ])ossessions.  IJut  before  anything  could  be 
acc(tmplished,  came  the  uews  that  the  Tsar  had  extricated  him- 
self from  his  ditiiculties  on  the  J*ruth.  Tlie  troops  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  allies  were  already  assembled  for  the  nuireli  upon 
Pomerania. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Theiv  was  really  nothing  else  to 
be  done.  The  Tsar  had  ol>tained  all  he  wanted — he  held  pos- 
session of  St.  Petersburg,  all  the  Swedish  tei'ritories  south  of 
the  Finnish  (inlf,  and  I'nongh  of  Finland  proper  to  protect  his 
new  capital.  He  sincerely  desired  peace.  Sweden,  e.xhausted 
by  war,  suffering  from  }>est,  famine  and  poverty,  wished  peace 
also,  but  was  still  mistakenly  loyal  to  an  obstinate,  self-willed, 
and  apparently  half-crazed  king,  who  ha»l  for  years  exiled  liim- 
self  from  his  realm,  and  who  forba<le  peace.  Nothing  lemained 
but  to  conquer  a  peace,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to  de- 
]>rive  Sweden  of  all  her  provinces  south  of  the  Paltic,  and  thus 
j)revent  her  from  attacking  Ifussia  and  Poland  in  the  rear.  The 
Tsar  at  lirst  j)roposed  that  the  ( iernian  *  neutrality  corps '  should 
j(»iii  with  them.  When  this  was  refused  lie  issued  a  manifesto 
that  the  ijuestion  was  of  the  security  of  (-fermany  against  tlje 
Swedisli  force  which  threatened  it  fi-om  Pomerania,  adding  the 
covert  threat  that  if  the  empire  delayed  collecting  its  neutrality 
corps,  and  kee]ung  in  the  Swedes,  the  three  northern  powers 
would  be  obliged  to  look  out  for  their  own  interests  oidy.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  llussia  had  '  stretched  out  a  protecting 
hand  over  Germany,'  and  the  experience  of  Poland  caused  con- 
siderable alarm  to  be  felt  in  Prussia,  whose  troops  were  all 
lighting  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  to  gain  tlie  Spanish  crown 
for  the  House  of  Austria,  and  who  could  do  nothing  to  protect 
its  frontiers.  King  Frederick  was  in  Holland  when  permission 
was  asked  for  the  troo])s  to  pass  through  I*russih,  and  the  ( "ri»wn 
Prince  immediately  made  a  protest.  This  protest  was  received 
by  Count  Flemming  simply  as  a  formal  protest  usual  in  such 
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eases,  and  no  other  attention  was  paid  to  it,  except  that  a 
friendly  assurance  was  given  that  the  allied  troops  would  do  the 
least  harm  possible,  and  that  all  things  taken  would  be  paid  for ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  August,  1711,  12,00(:»  Russians,  6,000  Po- 
lish, and  6,000  Saxon  troops  passed  within  a  few  miles  of  Berlin 
in  the  direction  of  Strelitz,  where  they  expected  to  meet  the 
Danes  and  attack  Stralsund  and  AVismar. 

Here  we  must  digress. 

Kef erence  has  several  times  been  made  to  the  '  great  design ' 
of  King  Frederick  of  Prussia  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  or  at 
all  events  for  obtaining  a  Polish  province  or  two,  which  would 
round  out  his  frontier.  Repulsed  by  the  Tsar  he  had  turned  to 
King  Augustus,  with  whom  in  1710  he  had  an  interview  at 
Leipzig.  But  Augustus  had  replied,  with  all  politeness,  that,  at 
least  in  present  circumstances,  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Disquieted  by  the  capture  of  Elbing,  by  the  transfer  of  so  many 
artisans  from  that  town  to  St,  Petersburg,  and  by  the  '  per- 
petual armament''  which  filled  Poland  with  such  enthusiasm, 
Frederick  sent  Marschall  to  Augustus  at  Warsaw,  to  explain  to 
him  that  the  partition  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  keep 
the  hereditary  possession  of  the  Polish  crown.  Augustus  and 
his  counsellors,  who  were  viewing  the  progress  of  the  Tsar  with 
disquietude,  though  the}'  were  obliged  to  have  the  air  of  con- 
senting, replied  that  they  could  not  discuss  the  matter  now,  but 
must  wait  for  the  proposals  of  the  Tsar,  and  advised  Prussia  to 
start  the  matter  by  sketching  out  a  plan  of  partition.  This  was 
done  at  once,  as  if  Russia  had  already  agreed.  The  project  be- 
gan: 'His  Tsarish  Majesty  finds  it  good  and  necessary  to  give 
Poland  new  boundaries,  and  to  divide  this  kingdom  into  three 
parts — one  for  his  Tsarish  Majesty,  another  for  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  third  for  the  King  of  Poland  ;  each  will  possess 
his  portion  in  full  sovereignty.'  "With  many  details  and  explana- 
tions it  was  stated  that  '  for  the  quiet  and  the  true  interests  of 
the  Polish  nation,  whose  government  had  hitherto  been  so  ruin- 
ous both  to  itself  and  to  its  neighbours,'  it  was  necessary  to  give 
this  kingdom  another  form.  Besides  Swedish  Livonia,  a  large 
slice  of  Lithuania  was  to  come  to  Russia ;  Polish  Prussia,  Samo- 
gitia,  and  the  succession  to  Curland,  were  to  be  given  to  Prus- 
sia ;  and  the  remainder  to  the  King  of  Poland,  with  the  title  of 
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lIcrcMlitarv  King.  TIr'  Dutch  wt'ic  to  lie  appcasod  l>y  coin- 
iiicrcial  advantages  and  a  barrit-r  against  France,  the  Kni]»eior 
hy  a(hnitting  liis  rights  to  the  C(»inity  of  Zips,  and  the  House  <»f 
.Vustria  l»y  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion.  When  Count  Kaiserlingk  talked  about  the  'great  design' 
to  the  Russian  Ministers  in  Moscow,  they  re])eated  the  answer 
that  the  Tsar  had  given  at  ^larienwerder,  and  Von  der  Lieth 
talked  in  the  same  way  at  I'erlin.  There  was  no  way  of  accom- 
])lishing  anything  but  by  throwing  a  Prussian  army  across  the 
N'istula,  and  the  King  had  serious  thoughts  of  brinirinir  back  liis 
troops  from  Italy.  JJut  Prince  Eugene  then  came  through  I'er- 
lin  on  his  way  from  the  Netherlands,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  presence  of  tlie  troops  in  Italy  for  a  year  longer.  Never- 
theless, the  Prussian  King  still  insisted  on  his  ])lan,  and  .^lar- 
schall  was  sent  to  liussia  to  help  out  Jvaiserlingk.  Meanwhile 
the  Swedes  had  been  driven  from  Rcval,  liiga,  and  part  of  Fin- 
land, and  Von  der  Lii'th  was  ordered  to  state  to  the  Prussian 
Court  that  if  Marschall  had  no  further  conunission  than  this 
]irt>ject  his  journey  was  uiniecessary,  as  the  Tsar  had  once  for 
all  rcs(»lved  to  undertake  nothing  which  might  give  umbrage  to 
his  allies.  The  Tsar  said  as  well  to  Kaiserlingk:  *If  the  i»ar- 
tition  should  ever  be  made  it  must  be  in  (piite  another  form, 
and  the  first  condition  would  be  that  Prussia  shoidd  enter  into 
the  offensive  alliance  against  Sweden  and  come  to  a  real  ruptme 
in  Pomerania.'  AVlien  Marschall  arrived  he  had  alieady  new 
instructions,  and  asked  only  for  Elbing  and  a  bit  of  country  be- 
tween Pomerania  and  the  \'istula.  The  Tsar,  however,  refused 
to  evacuate  Elbing  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  said  that  he 
could  not  cede  what  belonged  to  the  IJepublic  of  Poland.  He 
reminded  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he  was  bound  by  the  treaty 
of  Marienwerder  to  prevent  the  Swedes  from  leaving  Pome- 
rania. Nothing  further  could  be  done  miless  Prussia  took  the 
offensive  against  Sweden.  The  Prussians  exjdained  that  they 
had  no  troops,  made  new  proposals,  and,  finally,  agreed  that 
they  would  break  with  Sweden  in  case  the  Swedes  tried  to 
march.'  The  Prussians  tliought  it  hard  that  the  Tsar  .-hould 
promise  them  a  reward  only  in  case  of  alliance,  giving  them 
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nothing  in  advance.  '  Entice  us  on  with  Elbing,'  they  said  to 
Golofkin,  '  like  a  dog  with  a  piece  of  meat.'  Subsequently, 
when  the  Tsar  M'as  at  Greif  swald,  in  August,  1712,  General  Yon 
Hakeboni  came  with  new  propositions,  and  a  convention  was 
actually  signed  (September  24,  1712),  by  which  the  Tsar  agreed 
to  cede  Stettin,  after  capturing  it,  if  the  King  prevented  the 
Swedes  from  entering  Saxony  or  Poland.  Again  ratification 
was  refused  as  in  previous  cases,  as  the  King  wanted  everything 
gratis,  ^o  conclusion,  therefore,  was  reached,  and  the  new 
declaration  of  war  by  Turkey  then  put  a  different  face  upon 
matters. 

To  return  to  Pomerania.  Stralsund  was  blockaded  dmung 
the  summer  of  1711  by  Russian,  Saxon,  and  Danish  troops,  but 
the  divisions  between  the  commanders  were  so  great  that  noth- 
ing was  accomplished.  Flemming  wished  first  to  capture  the 
island  of  Riigen,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  obtain 
provisions  from  the  island  for  the  use  of  the  troops  conducting 
the  siege.  The  Danes  wished  to  leave  the  King  of  Poland  be- 
fore Stralsund,  and  to  attack  Wismar.  Prince  Basil  and  Prince 
Gregory  Dolgoriiky  long  tried  in  vain  to  bring  hannony  into 
the  councils  of  the  generals,  and  at  last  thought  that  great  ad- 
vantage would  result  if  the  Tsar  should  have  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  Denmark,  '  who  is  a  proud  man  and  will 
not  be  likely  to  change  what  you  once  arrange  with  him.'  But 
Count  Plemming,  for  some  reason,  feared  such  an  interview, 
and  having  won  over  two  of  the  Danish  Ministers,  went  with 
them  to  meet  the  Tsar  at  Crossen,  in  October,  1711.'  Peter 
decided  for  attacking  Stralsund  first,  and  for  beginning  the  cam- 
paign in  the  spring  as  early  as  possible,  after  having  come  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  some  arrangement  with  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over with  regard  to  Bremen  and  Verden.  The  allies  remained 
two  months  longer  around  Stralsund,  and  excused  their  inaction 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  brought  their  artillery,  and 
tlierefore  could  do  nothing.  Then,  concluding  that  it  was  too 
fatiguing  to  remain  in  the  trenches  during  the  winter,  they 
again  disagreed.  The  King  of  Denmark  M-anted  to  withdraw 
his  whole  forces  in  order  to  protect  Zealand  in  case  the  Sound 

'  See  page  217. 
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sluuiltl  freeze,  and  preferred  to  have  his  winter  <|iiart«'rs  in  IIi.l- 
stein.  The  Kint;  of  Poland  thon^ht  that  the  ti'oops  .sliould 
winter  in  I'onierania,  and  Mockade  tlie  three  towns  of  Wisniar, 
Stettin,  and  Stralsunch  He  c'alle<l  attention  to  the  <h'fticiihy 
wliic-h  they  niii^lit  liave  in  the  sprint;  in  erossing  tlie  i-i\crs  in 
(•a.>o  they  once  evacnatetl  the  conntry.  The  two  Dolgoriikies, 
after  great  dittienlty,  succeeded  in  l»rini;ing  ahout  an  arrange- 
ment hy  which  0,0(>(>  J^anes  and  all  the  Saxons  slionld  remain 
with  the  linssians  in  Pomerania. 

The  invasion  of  Pomerania  created  difficulties  on  more  sides 
than  one.  France  had  long  sup]>orted  Sweden,  and  Enghmd 
and  IIoHand  now  took  up  a  liostile  attitude  to  liussia.  'I'he  new 
Russian  Minister  at  London,  Von  tier  Lieth,  in  Novendier,  1711, 
reported  St.  dolm,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  saying:  '  The  allies 
in  Pomerania  are  acting  beyond  all  measure.  They  asserted  in 
the  beginning  that  they  only  wished  to  drive  out  the  Swedish 
corps  of  (Jeneral  Krassow.  Xow  it  is  jdain  that  their  intention 
is  to  expel  the  King  of  Sweden  from  (Tcrmany.  This  is  too 
much.'  The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  ab(»ut  coming 
to  an  end,  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  Iteginning,  and  the 
Russian  diplomatists  feared  that  if  Kngland  and  Holland  got 
their  hands  free  they  would  support  Sweden.  It  was  an  object 
then  to  form  an  alliance  with  these  countries,  and  success  iu 
Pomerania  would  show  them  that  a  liussiaii  alliance  was  worth 
having. 

Infortunately  this  success  was  not  at  once  to  be  gained. 
Menshikof  was  sent  to  connnand  tlie  Russian  army  in  Pome- 
lania,  in  March,  1712,  with  large  reinforcements.  lie  pa.-«>ed 
through  Perlin  one  Sunday  morning,  and  demandetl  an  innue- 
diate  audience  of  the  King,  who  was  at  church,  llgen  had 
'lifficulty  in  persuading  him  to  wait  until  afternoon.  He  i-e- 
fused  an  invitation  to  dinner,  as  'he  had  enough  to  eat.*  I'nt- 
ting  on  his  haughtiest  manner,  he  said  to  the  King  that  the 
Tsar,  his  master,  ashed  f<ir  so  many  camion  ;  when  the  King 
hesitated,  and  said  he  had  expected  a  different  propo.-ition, 
Menshikof  withdrew ;  he  would  await  his  ^Fajesty's  answer  at 
(rartz.  Prince  Basil  Dolgoruky  was  ordei'ed  to  use  his  di})lo- 
niatic  tact  in  promoting  hai'inony  among  the  allies.  Put  the 
allies  were  hard  to  manage.  They  accused  each  other  of  trying 
Vol.  II.— 1.") 
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to  uuike  a  separate  j^eace,  and  the  time  of  the  conferences  was 
passed  ill  explanations  and  recriminations.  The  Danes  objected 
to  sending  their  fleet  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  Thej  were 
unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  operations  in  Pomerania  because 
they  thunght  it  easier  and  more  profitable  for  themselves  to 
occupy  B]-emeu,  lest  England  and  Holland,  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  France,  should  compel  them  to  what  otherwise 
might  be  a  disadvantageous  peace  M-ith  Sweden. 

At  tliis  juncture  Peter  arrived  in  Pomerania,  having  taken 
about  a  month  for  his  journey  from  St.  Petersburg,  partly  by 
sea  from  Memel  to  Elbing,  and  partly  along  the  coast.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Catherine,  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis  being  alread}' 
Avith  the  army.  He  found  Menshikof  blockading  Stettin,  but 
unable  to  attack  it  because  the  Danes  refused  him  their  artillery, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Poles  to  furnish  it. 
Peter  himself,  after  inspecting  various  positions,  went  to  An- 
clam  to  confer  with  the  Danish  admiral  on  this  subject.  The 
week  he  spent  on  board  the  Danish  fleet,  while  waiting  for  an 
answer  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  little  cruise  which 
he  made  on  three  Eussian  ships  which  had  been  built  at  Arch- 
angel, and  which  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  gave  him  the  only 
pleasure  which  he  had  through  the  summer.  The  artillery  was 
refused,  and  it  became  necessary  first  to  make  one  plan,  and 
then  another,  until  he  finally  consented  that  the  first  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  island  of  Riigen.  Here,  however,  9,000 
Swedes  had  just  been  landed  under  Count  Magnus  Stenbock, 
though  the  Danish  fleet  had  destroyed  their  transports,  and  the 
allies  were  obliged  to  retire.  The  sole  success  during  the  whole 
summer  was  the  occupation  by  the  King  of  Denmark  of  Stade, 
in  the  territory  of  Ih-emen.  How  Peter  felt  may  be  seen  from 
a  sad  letter  to  Menshikof,  which  ends  :  '  I  consider  myself  very 
unfortunate  to  have  come  here.  God  sees  my  good  intentions, 
and  the  crooked  dealings  of  others.  I  cannot  sleep  at  night  on 
account  of  the  Avay  in  which  I  am  treated.'  To  the  King  of 
Denmark  Peter  wrote  at  length,  laying  upon  him  the  blame  of 
the  failure  of  the  campaign  :  '  I  think  that  your  Majesty  knows 
that  I  have  not  only  furnished  the  number  of  troops  agreed 
upon  last  year  at  Yaroslav  Avith  the  King  of  Poland,  but  even 
three  times  as  many,  and  besides  that,  for  the  common  interests, 
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J  liavc  conio  hero  myself,  not  spai-in<:;  my  health  with  the  cnii- 
stant  fatigue  and  long  journey.  Uut  on  my  arrival  here  I  liml 
the  arn)y  i<lle,  because  the  artillery  promised  by  you  has  in  it 


come,  and  when  I  asked  your  Vice-Athuiral  Segestet  ahout  it, 
he  replied  that  it  could  not  be  given  without  your  partii-ular 
order.     I  am  greatly  at  a  loss  tu  understand  why  these  changeri 
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are  made,  and  wliy  favourable  time  is  thus  being  wasted  ;  from 
which,  besides  the  loss  in  money  and  to  the  common  interests, 
we  shall  gain  nothing  except  the  ridicule  of  our  enemies.  I  have 
always  been,  and  am,  ready  to  help  my  allies  in  everything  that 
the  common  interest  demands.  If  you  do  not  comply  with  this 
request  of  mine  (to  send  the  artillery),  I  can  prove  to  you  and 
the  whole  world  that  this  campaign  has  not  been  lost  by  me, 
and  I  shall  then  not  be  to  blame  if,  as  1  am  inactive  here,  I  am 
obliged  to  withdraw  my  troops,  because  on  account  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  things  here  it  is  a  waste  of  money,  and  I  cannot  endure 
being  dishonoured  by  the  enemy.' 

Anxiety  such  as  this,  coml)ined  with  the  hard  campaign  life, 
weighed  upon  Peter's  health,  and  in  October  he  went  for  a 
month  to  Carlsbad.  On  the  way  he  stopped  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  visited  the  tonil)  of  Luther,  and  the  house  in  which 
he  had  lived.  Some  of  the  clergy  showed  him  the  ink-spot  on 
the  wall,  and  told  the  story  of  Luther's  throwing  his  inkstand 
at  the  devil.  Peter  laughed  and  said:  'Did  such  a  wise  man 
really  believe  that  the  devil  could  be  seen  ? '  When  they  asked 
him  to  write  something  on  the  wall,  he  consented,  and  wrote  : 
'  The  ink  is  quite  fresh,  so  that  it  is  evidently  not  true.'  From 
Carlsbad,  Peter  went  to  Teplitz,  for  another  course  of  baths, 
but,  after  a  stay  of  two  or  three  days,  he  was  called  aAvay  by  the 
news  that  Stenbock,  with  18,000  Swedish  troops,  in  spite  of 
morasses  and  bad  roads,  had  left  Pomerania  by  way  of  Damm- 
garten,  and  had  invaded  Mecklenburg.  Reports,  too,  reached 
him  of  negotiations  between  King  Augustus  and  the  Swedes, 
for  a  separate  peace.  There  was  much  truth  in  these.  King 
Frederick  of  Prussia  was  so  anxious  to  gain  something,  that 
while  assuring  the  Russians  of  his  friendship,  he  had  sent  Colo- 
nel Eosander  to  lay  his  plans  before  Charles  XII.  at  I>ender, 
and  had  even  persuaded  the  ex-King  Stanislas  to  sacrifice  his 
claims,  and  go  on  the  same  errand.  Swedes,  Saxons,  and  Prus- 
sians were  to  unite  against  Russia,  Bremen  was  to  be  put  under 
the  safeguard  of  a  German  state,  and  Stettin  was  the  price  of 
Prussia's  interference.  Stenbock  and  Flemming  even  made  an 
armistice,  and  had  frecpient  interviews.  All,  however.  Avas 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  absolute  refusal  of  Charles  XII.  to 
recoo-nise  Aug-ustus  as  Kino-  of  Poland. 
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rctri-  wrote  at  once  from  Tt'j>litz  to  tlic  Kinii  ^'f  Denmark 
to  come  to  his  troops  in  llolstein  and  unite  witii  the  Kut>i3ian 
forces  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  and  a<^ain  c»n  November  2J},  from 
Dresden,  where  lie  was  resting  for  a  week  after  the  waters  :  '  I 
hope  your  ^Tajesty  recoj^nises  tlie  necessity  of  such  action.  I 
beseecli  you  in  the  most  friendly  and  brotherly  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  declare,  that  although  my  health  demands  re])ose 
after  my  cure,  yet,  seeing  the  urgent  need,  I  will  not  neglect 
this  proHtable  affair,  and  will  go  to  the  army/  To  ^lenshikof 
he  wrote :  '  For  (xod's  sake,  if  there  be  a  good  oji}>oitunity,  even 
if  I  do  not  succeed  in  getting  to  you,  do  not  lose  time,  but  in  the 
Lord's  name  attack  the  enemy.' 

Leibnitz,  reuiendjering  his  conNcrsation  with  the  Tsar  at 
Torgau  in  the  preceding  yeai',  was  desirous  of  another  inter- 
view, and  through  correspondence  with  Uruce  and  Schleinitz, 
managed  to  procure  an  invitation  from  the  Tsar  to  join  him  at 
Carlsbad.  The  Duke  Anton  Ulrich  on  learning  this  made  him 
the  l)earer  of  some  [)olitical  messages.  There  had  been  for  .some 
time  a  coolness  between  Austria  and  Russia.  It  had  been  as- 
gnivated  by  disputes  about  eticpiette,  and  decidiMlly  increased  by 
the  marriage  of  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis.  The  widow  of  tiie  late 
Emperor  Joseph  had  been  j)articularly  dissatisfied,  as  she  ha<l 
hoped  to  marry  Alexis  to  one  of  her  own  daughteis.  and  thus 
procure  public  Catholic  service  in  liussia.  The  new  Emperor 
Charles,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  ( 'i-ow  n  I'rincess,  had  not 
these  feelings,  and  desii-cd  nothing  better  than  a  ri'conciliation 
with  Ilussia.  He  had  therefore  ap[)lied  to  his  rather-in-law  to 
mediate.  As  the  Tsar  was  not  at  this  time  expected  at  N\'oiren- 
biittel,  the  Duke,  who  had  no  desire  to  take  a  long  join-ney  to 
meet  him,  entrusted  the  matter  to  Leibnitz.  After  various  de- 
lays, Leibnitz  reached  Carlsbad  a  few  days  before  Peter's  depar- 
ture, and  accompanied  him  to  Teplitz  and  Dresden.  He  had 
great  ambition  (jf  making  a  figure  in  diplomacy,  and  ac<|uitte<l 
himself  skilfully  of  his  mission  :  but  as  the  Russians  had  already 
two  representatives  at  Vienna,  they  had  no  desire  to  enijiloy  a 
stranger,  and  gave  him  a  somewhat  indefinite  answer.  The 
Duke,  who  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  matter  solely  y'/v>/'wv/<«, 
and  to  have  cared  comparatively  little  how  it  turned  out» 
pressed  it  no  further. 
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If  Leibnitz  were  discontented  with  the  political  results,  he 
was  fully  satisfied  with  wliat  he  accomplished  in  other  ways. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  answer  which  was  given  to  his  pro- 
position to  found  univ'ersities  and  schools,  but  he  was  taken  into 
the  Russian  service  with  the  title  of  Councillor  of  Justice,  with 
a  salary  of  a  thousand  thalers  a  year,^  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education,  and  was  asked  besides  to  give  his  special  at- 
tention to  plans  for  legal  reform.  His  salary  was  to  begin  from 
1711,  and  while  at  Carlsbad  he  received  500  ducats  as  back  pay. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Electress  Sophia,  he  says  :  '  I  found  his  Majesty 
on  the  point  of  finishing  his  cure.  He  nevertheless  desired  to 
wait  some  days  before  leaving  here,  because  last  year  he  found 
himself  unwell  from  having  begun  to  travel  immediately  after 
his  cure.  .  .  .  Your  Electoral  Highness  will  find  it  extraor- 
dinary that  I  am  to  be  in  some  sort  the  Solon  of  Russia,  although 
at  a  distance.  That  is  to  say  that  the  Tsar  has  told  me  through 
Golofkin,  his  Grand  Chancellor,  that  I  am  to  reform  the  laws 
and  draw  up  some  regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
As  I  hold  that  the  best  laws  are  shortest,  like  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments or  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  as  this 
subject  is  one  of  my  earliest  studies,  this  will  scarcely  keep  me 
long ;  so  that  I  shall  not  have  great  need  of  hastening.'  His 
jest  about  the  '  Russian  Solon'  reached  the  Duke,  who,  in  one 
of  the  intimate  letters  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing, 
says  :  '  I  am  astonished  at  your  success  ;  and  am  delighted  that 
another  Solon  in  your  person  has  come  into  the  world.  But 
he  must  perform  his  duties  very  carefully,  lest  he  make  himself 
a  new  St.  Andrew,  and  instead  of  300  ducats  get  a  crops  for  his 
pay."  Leibnitz  in  reply  says:  'I  am  very  glad  to  have  made 
your  Highness  laugh  a  little  at  my  "  Russian  Solon."  But  a 
Russian  Solon  does  not  need  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  and  can 
get  along  with  less.  The  cross  of  St.  Andrew  I  should  like  very 
well  if  it  were  set  in  diamonds,  but  these  are  not  given  in  Han- 
over, but  only  by  the  Tsar.  Still  my  500  ducats  were  very  ac- 
ceptable.' 

At  Konigstein  Peter  put  the  commandant  into  a  very  awk- 


'  This  salary  was  never  paid,  and  we  find  Leilmitz  claiming  it  on  several 
occasions. 
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\v;ir<l  |)uj<iti(»ii  l>y  a.-^kiiii;  to  sec  tlic  jn-isdiu-i's,  tlioii^li  strict  onlers 
had  heeii  given  to  tlio  eontrary.  Ilo  insisted,  juid  said  that,  li« 
would  take  the  whole  responsihility,  and  <»n  his  proMU>iiii;  not 
to  speak  to  any  of  them,  the  eonnuandant  yielded.  Diirini^  hi.s 
week's  stay  at  Dresden,  the  Tsar  insisted  on  living  in  the  hoiiso 
of  the  court  jeweller,  Dinglinger,  tlutugh  he  fre<j[uently  dined 
with  Count  Lesgewang,  who  had  acconipanietl  him  from  Konig- 
stein,  at  the  hotel  where  (Tol»')fkin  and  others  of  his  suite  weio 
l<»dging.  From  Dresden  I*eter  went  to  Berlin,  and  from  Berlin 
to  his  troops  in  Mecklenhurg,  arriving  at  Lage,  the  llussian 
head(juarters,  on  Decemher  \K 

Peter  had  also  stopped  at  Deri  in  on  going  to  ( 'arlshad.  J  Jaron 
Nranteuffel  writes  to  Count  Flennning  a  description  (»f  this  visit : 
*  The  Tsar  arrived  here  last  Tuesday  at  7  i'.m.  We  weiv  in  the 
tahagie  when  the  Field-AEarshal  came  to  inform  tlu;  King,  who 
asked  me  how  he  had  been  received  in  Dresden.  1  said  that, 
though  the  King  was  absent,  all  sorts  of  honours  hail  been 
oftered  to  him,  Ijut  he  had  accepted  almost  nothing,  and  had 
lodged  in  a  ])rivate  liouse.  llis  Majesty  replied  that  he  would 
likewise  offer  him  everything.     '*  Ximmf  >  /-'.s  /u'<7t(,a/i,"  he  sai<l, 

'The  Tsar  k»dged  with  ( ■(•unt  (lolofkin,  and  sent  him  to 
inform  the  King  of  his  arrival.  The  Iving  and  the  <Jueen  sent 
to  compliment  him.  Half  an  hour  later  the  Tsar  went  to  the 
palace,  and  going  up  the  private  staircase  surprised  the  King  in 
his  bedroom,  playing  chess  with  the  Prince  Iloyal.  The  two 
^^ajesties  stayed  half  an  liour  together.  Then  the  Tsar  looked 
at  the  apartments  in  which  the  King  of  Denmark  had  -tayctl, 
admired  them,  but  refused  to  occupy  them.  .\  suppei-  was 
given  t(»  him  by  the  Prince  lioyal,  there  being  eight  at  taltle 
besides  the  Tsar,  who  allowed  no  toasts,  ate,  though  he  ha<l 
already  supped,  but  did  not  drink. 

'Yesterday  the  Tsar  went  to  the  arsenal.  When  about 
to  breakfast,  the  King  came  to  make  a  visit,  and  invited 
the  Tsar  to  dine.  The  Tsar  accepted,  but  afterwards  put  it  off 
for  supper.  He  came  to  see  the  (^)ueen,  wh<»m  he  found  sur- 
rounded by  ladies  of  the  city.  After  half  an  hour  he  went  to 
the  King  in  the  tabagie,  put  on  a  fine  red  coat  enibroi(K>red 
with  gold,  instead  of  his  j)elisse,  which  he  found  too  hot,  and 
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went  to  supper.  He  was  gallant  enongli  to  give  his  hand  to  the 
Queen,  after  having  put  on  a  rather  dirty  glove.  The  King 
and  all  the  Koyal  Family  titrmsque  sexus  supped  with  him, 
the  Golofkins,  Ivurakin,  <kc. 

'  The   Tsar   surpassed   himself  during   all  this   time.     He 

neither   belched,   nor ,  nor   picked   his   teeth — at  least,  I 

neither  saw  nor  heard  him  do  so — and  he  conversed  with  the 
Queen  and  with  the  Princesses  without  showing  any  embarrass- 
ment. The  crowd  of  spectators  was  veiy  great.  After  supper 
the  Tsar  conducted  the  Queen  to  her  apartment.  She,  at  the 
instigation  of  M.  Frisendorff,  took  occasion  to  speak  in  favour 
of  Rehnskjold.  He  said  plainly  that  nothing  was  to  be  done, 
and  as  the  Queen  continued  to  insist,  he  left  her,  embraced  the 
King  for  good-bye,  and,  after  making  a  general  bow  to  all  the 
company,  went  off  with  such  long  strides  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  King  to  keep  up  with  him.  At  seven  this  morning  he 
left  for  Potsdam  and  further.'  When  Peter  went  next  to 
Berlin,  King  Frederick  Avas  dead,  and  he  met  with  a  different 
reception. 

Stenbock  had  been  sent  into  Germany  with  troops  raised 
and  equipped  with  the  utmost  difficulty,'  in  order,  after  joining 
those  already  in  Pomerania,  to  march  into  Poland  to  meet 
Charles  XIL,  who,  thinking  that  his  intrigues  at  the  Porte 
were  successful,  had  at  last  decided  on  returning,  and  who  ex- 
pected to  be  accompanied  by  an  army  of  Turks  and  Tartars. 
The  first  detachment  of  10,000  men  was  safel}^  landed  in  Rii- 
gen  at  the  end  of  September  ;  but  thirty  transports,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  provisions  and  war  material,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Danish  fleet.  Stenbock  M'aited  vainly  during  a  month 
for    the    second    detachment,    and    then,    lacking   provisions, 

'  Sweden  was  wearied  out  with  the  war  as  well  as  exhausted,  and  her 
nobles,  remembering  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Charles 
XII.  on  his  accession,  were  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices.  An  example  of  the 
prevailing  feeling  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  Wellingk  to  Feif  :  '  Tell  the 
King  what  I  cannot  write  him  directly,  that  Sweden  can  send  no  more  troops  to 
Germany,  if  she  has  to  defend  herself  both  against  Denmark  and  especially 
against  the  Tsar,  who  has  already  conquered  the  Baltic  provinces  and  part  of 
Finland,  and  now  threatens  to  invade  the  country  and  lay  Stockholm  in  ashes. 
The  patience  of  Siceden  is  great,  but  not  so  fjreat  as  to  wish  to  become  Russian.^ 
See  Fi-yexll,  iii.,  p.  194. 
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marclicd  to  Stralsuiul  ;  took  thciu  wliat  was  absolutely  iieces- 
sarv,  and  advanced,  as  we  have  said,  with  jjjreat  ditHciilties  over 
the  l)ad  roads  into  Mecklenbiiri;,  intending  to  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  AVismar  until  the  reinforcements  arrive<l.  It 
was  diu'ing  this  time,  while  he  was  encam])ed  near  Schwaan, 
that  he  carried  on  negotiations  with  Flemming  for  a  peace,  and 
linally  arranged  an  armistice  for  fourteen  days.  Just  as  this 
was  expiring,  he  had  news  that  the  Danes  were  marching 
against  him  from  llolstein,  and  had  arrived  at  (ladeijusch. 
Having  intercepted"  a  letter  of  the  Tsar,  suggesting  that  he  be 
.suri-ounded  and  shut  up  in  "Wisniai-  or,  better,  Rostock,  he  felt 
that  his  only  hope  <»f  safety  was  in  defeating  the  Danes  before 
the  Russians  joined  them,  and  getting  into  llolstein.  He 
therefore  marched  swiftly  towanls  (iadebusch.  where  there  were 
aliout  15,00(1  Danes  under  the  command  of  (General  von  JSchol- 
ten,  attacked  them  on  Decendjer  2<>,  in  spite  of  a  snowstorm, 
and  completely  defeated  them,  Avitli  a  loss  to  himself  of  (»ver 
1.500  men — a  very  serious  loss  in  his  position.  Count  Flem- 
ming. Mith  3,000  Saxon  caxalry.  had  joined  the  Danes  after  the 
battle  had  begun,  and  it  was  their  Hight  at  the  first  onset,  be- 
fore they  were  touched,  that  decided  the  battle.  King  Frederick 
1  v.,  who  had  greatly  exposed  himself,  was  nearly  taken  pris- 
oner. ^Maurice  de  ISaxe,  the  son  of  King  Augustus  and  Aurora 
Koningsnuirk,  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  'learned  from  his 
countrymen,'  as  an  historian  says,  "  how  not  to  light."  The 
Tsar,  who  was  already  at  Krivitz,  only  aljout  thirty  miles  away, 
in  his  letters  unjustly  blamed  the  King  of  Denmark  for  this 
defeat,  accusing  him  of  hastening  the  engagement,  contrary  to 
his  repeated  requests,  so  that  he  might  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  victory  for  himself.  In  reality,  the  Russians  were  too 
slow  for  Stenbock,  though  the  Saxon  troops  could  have  easily 
arrived  in  time.  The  Danes  retired  southwards,  but  Stenbock 
did  not  pursue  them,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  le«l  too  far  away 
from  Wismar.  lie  waited  still  ten  days,  vainly  looking  for  the 
Swedish  tleet,  until  the  formation  of  an  ice-crust  on  the  shore 
showed  him  he  could  wait  no  longer,  lie  might,  perhaps,  have 
still  saved  his  army  if  he  had  gone  back  to  Stralsund,  where  he 
could  have  found  provisions  enough  to  last  till  spring  ;  but,  led 
by  the  representation  of  AVellingk,  the  Swedish  (iovernor  of 
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the  province  of  Bremen,  then  Minister  in  Hamburg,  who  had 
assured  him  that  Charles  XII.  was  on  his  march,  that  the  Sax- 
ons and  Russians  would  be  oblio;ed  immediately  to  o-o  towards 
Poland,  and  he  would  have  only  the  Danes  to  fight,  moved  into 
Holstein  and  took  up  a  position  at  Segeberg.  Finding  this  un- 
tenable, he  resolved  to  cover  himself  by  the  Eider,  while  making 
the  country  behind  him  hard  for  the  enemy's  march.  In  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  this  peninsula  he  recalled  the  bold  march  of 
Carl  Gustavus  in  1657  over  the  ice  from  Jutland  to  the  islands, 
and  his  sudden  appearance  before  Copenhagen,  But  a  speedy 
thaw  prevented  any  such  attempt.  On  his  march  northwards, 
Stenbock,  yielding  again  to  the  advice  of  AVellingk,  on  the  night 
of.  January  S  burned  Altona,  a  town  of  about  10,00(>  inhabi- 
tants. The  citizens  in  vain  entreated  him  for  delay,  offering 
him  42,000  thalers,  all  they  could  raise  of  the  hundred  thousand 
demanded,  for  the  ransom  of  the  place.  Only  thirty  houses 
and  three  churches  remained.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
another  detachment  burnt  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
five  houses.  The  excuse  offered  for  this  useless  and  unprofit- 
able act  of  barbarity  was  that  bread  was  being  prepared  at  Al- 
tona for  the  allied  troops — which  was  untrue — and  that  it  was 
in  reprisal  for  the  bombardment  of  Stade — a  fortified  town — 
and  for  acts  committed  by  the  Russians  in  Livonia.  The  in- 
habitants of  Hamburg,  who  viewed  the  rise  of  Altona  with 
jealousy,  have  always  been  accused  of  suggesting  this  act,  an 
accusation  apparently  without  other  foundation  than  that  AVel- 
lingk  gave  a  supper  party,  at  which  a  toast  was  drunk  to  Ham- 
burg, and  took  his  guests  out  to  the  walls  to  see  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  that,  under  pretext  of  the  pest  which  existed  in 
Altona,  the  authorities  of  Hamburg  rigidh'  shut  the  gates  and 
refused,  even  on  that  bitterly  cold  night,  to  receive  any  of  the 
fugitives,  who  took  refuge  on  neutral  ground,  the  Hamburg 
Hill,  now  the  suburb  of  ISt.  Fauli.  The  next  day,  however,  to 
their  credit,  some  artisans  came  from  Hamburg  to  help  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  and  aid  was  given  to  the  destitute  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  thanks  were  subsequently  rendered  by  the 
King  of  Denmark, 

After  the  defeat  at  Gadebusch,  Peter  retired  from  Krivitz 
to  Gustrow  ;  but  on  receiving  repeated  requests  for  assistance 
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troiii  tlio  Kill!:;  of  1  )L'iiiu;iik,  lie  in:irclio<l  throufjli  ^r()lli),  ami 
after  stu|)j)iii«j^  a  dav  or  two  in  llaiiibiirir,  ri-aclicil  Altoiia  cijilit 
days  after  the  lire.  His  sympathetic  nature  was  arou.se«l  l>y 
the  si»;;ht  <»f  the  ruins,  lie  distributed  a  thousand  rubles  anion<^ 
the  poor,  and  promised  the  citizens  special  commercial  a<lvaii- 
taj^es  at  Archangel  (a  promise  which  was  never  fuliilled).  It, 
was  winter,  the  whole  Hat  country  was  flooded,  and  the  Russians 
and  I  )anes  had  a  very  dilKcult  march  northwards  over  the  dikes, 
which  were  cut  in  many  })laces,  the  mud  beinj^  sometimes  so 
thick  and  sticky  as  to  pull  the  shoes  off  the  feet  of  tlie  sol- 
diers. At  Slesviir  the  Tsar  and  the  Danish  Kinji;,  witli  wh<nn  he 
had  already  made  accpiaintance,  were  hospitably  rect'ive(l  by 
the  Duke  Christian  Augustus,  the  Administrator  of  llolstein- 
(iottorp.  In  looking  over  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  I'eter 
was  mucli  pleased  with  a  globe  made  under  the  directions  of  the 
well-known  Olearius,  large  enough  for  twelve  men  to  sit  in>ide 
while  it  revolved,  and  greatly  coveted  it;  he  snbse<juently  wrote 
three  times  to  Mensliik(')f  to  try  to  obtain  it  for  him  and  sen<l 
it  carefully  to  St.  Petersburg,  getting  even  a  j)assport  fiom  the 
Swedes  if  necessary.'  The  allied  headquarters  were  at  Ihi.-um, 
while  Stenbock  and  the  Swedes  were  close  by  at  Friedrichstadt. 
They  were  expelled  from  the  place  after  a  sharp  tight,  an<l  >hut 
up  in  the  little  peninsula  of  Eiderstedt,  where,  after  vaiidy  try- 
ing to  cross  the  Kider  southwards,  they  took  refuge  in  the  fort- 
ress of  Tonning,  which  had  been  put  at  their  disposition  by  the 
(iovermncnt  of  Ilolstein. 

Now  that  the  Swedes  were  shut  in  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  Tsar's  further  presence  with  the  army.  He  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  St.  Petersburg,  where  many  things  needed  him.  The 
Turks  had  again  f(»r  the  third  time  declared  war,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  think  about  the  defence  of  southern  liussia.  There 
were  rumours,  too,  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  FOngland 
in  favour  of  Sweden,  and  that  English  ships  would  not  only  re- 
lieve Stenbock,  but  would  make  a  diversion  on  the  Haltic.    The 

'•This  globe  was  broutrht  to  St.  PcttTslniri:  in  the  wintt-r  of  ITl'i,  aii^l  jnit 
into  the  buildinir  formerly  inhabiteil  by  the  elepliant  sent  by  tin-  Sli.ili  of 
Persia.  From  Konig.-<berg  it  came  on  a  si>eeial  sleilge,  and  in  ninny  jilaceH  it 
was  necessary  to  widen  the  road  and  loji  off  the  braneheb  of  the  trees.  (Weber, 
231.) 
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Swedish  Minister  at  London  was  indeed  making  strong  repre- 
sentations of  the  necessity  of  helping  Stenbock,  and  himself 
fitted  out  some  vessels  for  his  relief,  which  were  intercepted  by 
the  Danish  fleet.  Any  feeling  of  sympathy  that  the  English 
might  have  had  was  at  once  killed  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
adventure  of  Charles  XII.  at  Bender — the  famous  Kalabalik — 
and  his  subsequent  removal  to  Demotika.  This  of  course  "was 
not  yet  known  in  Holstein,  and  Peter  before  departing  found  it 
necessary  to  write  to  Queen  Anne  a  strong  letter  against  English 
interference.  Leaving  Menshikof  in  charge  of  the  troops,  which 
he  placed  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, with  whom  he  had  just  exchanged  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew  for  that  of  the  Elephant,  Peter  set  out  on  January  25 
for  Hanover,  where  he  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Elector  George  Louis,  soon  to  be  King  George  I.  of  England. 
Catherine,  who  had  been  separated  from  him  very  frequently 
during  the  campaign,'  had  been  sent  to  Russia  from  Giistrow, 
at  the  end  of  December,  together  with  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis. 
'  The  Elector,'  Peter  wrote,  '  appeared  very  favourably  inclined, 
and  gave  me  much  advice,  but  does  not  wish  to  do  anything 
actively.  He  advised  me  also  when  our  troops  should  be  free 
to  put  them  into  the  service  of  Holland.'  He  sent  Menshikof 
at  the  same  time  the  terms  on  which  an  agreement  could  be 
made  for  this  purpose  with  the  Dutch.  From  Hanover  Peter 
went  to  AVolfenbiittel,  to  arrange  with  the  old  Duke  Anton 
Ulricli  a  delicate  affair  regarding  the  Crown  Princess  Charlotte. 
Immediately  after  her  marriage  she  had  accompanied  Alexis  to 
Thorn,  and  when  he  was  sent  into  Pomerania  she  waited  for 
him  at  Elbino-.  Wearied  and  annoved  bv  the  intriofues  which 
went  on  about  her,  separated  from  her  husband,  and  in  need  of 
money,  instead  of  going  to  Russia,  as  she  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Tsar,  she  had  suddenly  in  December  gone  to  her  mother  at 
"Wolfenbiittel,  a  step  as  displeasing  to  her  family  as  to  the  Tsar. 
Sensible  of  her  folly,  she  dared  not  write  to  the  Tsar  to  come, 
but  begged  the  Chancellor  Golofkin  to  intercede  for  her.  Peter 
had  an  interview  with  her  at  the  castle  of  Salzdahl,  became 
reconciled  to  her,  supplied  her  with  money,  and  sent  her  on 

'  Some  of  Peter's  letters  to  his  wife  duiiug  these  absences  will  be  found  in 
vol.  i.,  p.  441. 
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t(»  St.  rotersl)iii-g.  Till'  old  Diikcwas  (|iii('tc<l  in  iiiiiid,  and 
hastened  to  ^hare  his  juy  with  Lcihnit/.  '  The  Tsar  lias  \>vvn 
with  us  this  week  both  at  Sal/.dald  and  at  Ihuiiswic-k.  The 
i,'a]lery  and  the  upeni  pleased  him  wry  mucli,  and  in  ireneral  he 
was  in  excellent  spirits.  Jle  was  vcrv  kind  to  the  Tsan'-vna. 
<;ave  lier  large  presents  and  begged  ln-r  to  hasten  her  juurnev 
to  ^foscow.  Next  week  she  is  really  g<»ing  to  start,  and  to  all 
appearances  to  leave  Europe  for  ever.'  At  Hanover  I'eter  ha<l 
learned  the  death  of  King  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  being 
anxious  to  see  the  extent  of  the  'good  disposition  '  of  the  new 
King,  as  reported  to  liini  by  (iolofkin,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  the  mourning,  went  to  lSch("»nhausen,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  IJerlin,  where  he  remained  several  days.  '  L  have  found  the 
new  King,'  he  wrote  to  Mensliikof,  '  very  j)leasant,  but  cannot 
decide  him  to  any  action  ;  as  far  as  I  can  untlerstand,  from  two 
I'easons,  first,  because  he  lias  no  money,  and  second,  l)ecausc 
there  are  still  here  many  dogs  of  Swedish  licart.  and  the  King 
liiniself  is  unskilled  in  political  matters,  and  when  he  asks  liis 
]\Iinisters  for  advice  they  help  the  Swedes  in  every  way.  Heside.s 
he  has  not  yet  looked  about  him.  Seeing  this,  after  contirm- 
ing  our  friemlship,  I  let  the  matter  drop.  If  I  could  do  anything 
here  of  course  I  would  return  to  you  by  watei*.  The  ( "ourt  here, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  grand  as  it  was  before.  The  present 
King  has  sent  off  very  many  people,  and  still  more  1  thiid<  will 
be  retired,  among  whom  are  many  artisans  who  are  seeking  for 
service.  Therefore,  when  our  affairs  a p))roach  conclusion,  send 
General  Bruce  to  Berlin  to  hire  master  workmen  and  artists, 
who  are  necessary  for  us,  especially  architects,  joiners,  metal- 
workers, vtc'  Peter  had  much  talk  with  Frederick  AVilliam 
about  an  alliance,  and  a  convention  was  even  drawn  up.  by 
which  the  Tsar  was  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  (rermany  as 
soon  as  the  Swedish  forces  were  driven  out,  as  well  as  from 
Poland,  and  Prussia  agreed  not  to  allow  the  Swedes  t«t  enter 
Poland,  the  Tsar  promising  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour 
to  induce  the  Poles  to  cede  Elbing  to  Prussia."  The  new 
King,  while  as  anxious  to  increase  his  territories  as  his  father 

'  Tliis  draft  convention,  as  well  n.s  seviTftl  others,  notably  that   proiKwed  at 

GreifswaUl  in  S«'])tenilK'r,  1712,  is  liy  sonn- rhuiico   imMislit-tl  in  tho  (<tui]iUte 
ti>Ui':(ion  of  lius-fiiUL  Ltiicx,  No.  '2.04!l,  us  if  it  hud  bcvn  siguod. 
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had  been,  felt  in  no  linny.  He  wished  first,  he  said,  to  have 
a  year's  time  to  put  his  army  and  his  finance  in  order,  and 
to  thoroughly  know  the  situation.'  King  Frederick  William, 
in  spite  of  his  mourning,  insisted  on  the  Tsar  spending  at 
least  a  few  hours  at  Berlin,  and  they  drove  through  the  city 
in  the  same  carriage.  Leaving  here  on  March  14,  Peter  ar- 
rived at  St,  Petersburg  on  April  2,  having  in  passing  through 
Mitau  heard  that  Catherine  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter 
named  Margarita  Maria. 

As  if  to  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  situation,  a  new  centre 
of  intrigue  rapidly  developed  in  Holstein,  wdth  regard  to  the 
fortress  of  Tonning.  The  strings  were  pulled  by  Goertz,  who, 
for  the  next  five  years,  was  to  play  a  leading  part  in  diplomacy 
— a  man  in  some  sense  in  advance  of  his  times,  for  he  perceived 
that  the  only  way  to  save  Holstein  was  to  make  its  existence  a 
European  question.  In  accordance  with  a  curious  arrangement 
brought  about  by  inheritances  and  divisions,  Slesvig  and  Hol- 
stein were  governed  at  tins  time  partly  by  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  partly  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  The  late  Duke, 
Frederick  TV.,  who  had  married  Hedwiga  Sophia,  the  sister  of 
Charles  XII.,  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Klissow  in  1702, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  Charles  Frederick,  now  receiving  his 
education  in  Sweden.  During  the  minority  of  this  boy  the 
Duchies  were  governed  by  a  regency,  at  the  head  of  which, 
after  his  mother's  death,  was  his  uncle.  Christian  Augustus,  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Eutin,  with  the  title  of  Duke- Administrator. 
Of  M-eak  character,  governed  by  his  mistresses,  his  favourites,  and 
his  wife,  who  in  less  than  fifteen  years  bore  him  twelve  chil- 
dren (one  of  whom,  .Vdolphus  Frederick,  subsequently  became 
King  of  Sweden),  the  Duke-Administrator  allowed  the  real  man- 
agement of  affairs  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  Goertz,  the  Prime 
Minister.  Baron  George  Henry  von  Schlitz,  named  von  Goertz, 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  Franconian  family,  after  studying  at 
Jena  became  attached  to  the  Court  of  Frederick  IV.  of  Hol- 
stein, and  accompanied  him  on  his  wedding  journey  to  Stock- 

'  A  letter  of  Frederick  William  to  Ins  Ministers  of  November  5,  1713,  shows 
his  ideas.  "  Je  suis  im  jeune  commenceur  et  point  de  tout  encore  [en  etat]  de 
soutenir  la  moindre  chose  avec  vigueur ;  jjour  cela  il  faut  aller  piano  pour  ne 
pas  se  brouiller." 
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Imhu,'  at  tlic  time  of  the  '(iottorp  fiwy/  aii<l,  siib.se(|iiently,  to 
the  army  in  Pohuul,  aiul  after  his  death  he  was  .sent  hack  with 
the  body  by  Charles  XII.  Tall,  handsome  (in  spite  of  an  arti- 
licial  eye  to  replace  one  which  he  liad  lost  in  a  student  duel),  of 
eni^agini;  manners,  witty,  lively,  ready  in  conversation,  endt)wed 
with  a  clear,  incisive,  and  convincing  style  in  wi'iting,  free  in 
spending  money,  not  always  careful  as  to  liow  ho  obtained  it, 
audacious,  shifty,  uttei'ly  unscrupulous,  Cioertz,  in  spite  of  ru- 
mours against  his  courage  as  well  as  his  honour,  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  friends,  position,  and  wealth,  an<l  in  making  a  rich 
and  distinguished  man-iage  ;  had  ingratiated  himself  in  turn 
with  the  Duchess  ami  with  the  Duke-Ailministrator,  to  whom  he 
had  really  rendered  many  important  services;  had  di>placetl 
and  imjti-isoned  the  able  and  e.\]»erienced  Wedderkop,  the  only 
statesnum  who  could  hold  head  against  him,  and  now,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  was  the  real  ruler  of  Ilolstein.  He  had  so  far 
l)een  able  to  nuiintain  the  neutiality  of  the  (lottorp  share  of 
Ilolstein,  and  yet,  notwithstamling  the  Swedish  connections,  tt» 
ivmain  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Danes.  A\'lien  Stenbock 
advanced  into  Mecklenburg  their  relations  were  still  cordial, 
luit  after  the  battle  of  (iadebusch,  with  the  rumours,  too,  of 
Charles'  speedy  return  with  a  Turkish  army,  when  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Swedes  were  again  about  to  get  the  upper  liaiid,  over- 
tures were  made  to  Stenbock.  Goertz,  besides,  could  not  for- 
get that  the  young  Duke,  Charles  Frederick,  as  the  nephew  of 
the  immarried  Charles  XII.,  was  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
Swedish  crown.  A  most  secret  convention  was  therefore  made 
with  Stenbock,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
fortress  of  Ti'inning,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  subsequently 
restored  to  Ilolstein,  and  that  if  the  Swedes  were  victorious  in 
the  war  Ilolstein  should  be  indemnified  for  its  losses  by  the 
cession  of  Segeberg  and  Piimeberg.  He  wished,  however,  t(» 
cover  the  Administrator  from  the  wrath  of  the  Danes,  and 
therefore  provided  Stenbock  with  a  forged  order  of  admission  to 
the  fortress,  dated  back  in  July,  1 71  *J,  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
the  young  Duke,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  aiul  had  no 
power  to  transact  public  Imisiucss.      At  the  last  moment,  when 

'See  vol.  i.,  p.  385. 
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it  was  seen  that  the  Swedes,  cooped  up  in  the  Eiderstedt,  had 
no  chance  before  the  allies,  Stambke  was  sent  post-liaste  with  a 
counter  order.  But  it  was  too  late.  Stambke  was  somehow 
detained  as  a  suspicious  character,  and  the  Swedes  had  appeai-ed 
and  been  admitted.  The  King  of  Denmark  was  not  imposed 
upon  by  the  transaction,  and,  angry  at  tliis  breach  of  neutrali- 
ty, occupied  the  towns  of  Slesvig  and  Kiel,  and  subsequently 
the  whole  of  the  Gottorp  possessions  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Eutin.  The  Duke- Administrator  had  taken  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  had  gone  to  Hamburg  before  the  delivery  of  the 
fortress. 

This  intrigue  having  proved  unsuccessful  in  preserving  Hol- 
stein  from  loss,  Goertz  now  tried  the  other  tack,  and  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Danes  to  procure  Stenbock's  sur- 
render, provided  that  the  territory  of  Ilolstein  should  be  imme- 
diately evacuated  by  the  allies  and  an  indemnity  paid  for  the 
losses  caused  by  the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Sten- 
bock  at  Tunning,  and  then  to  AVellingk  at  Hamburg,  and,  on  re- 
turning to  the  camp  at  Husum,  assured  Flenmiing  and  Dolgoriiky 
that  Stenbock  would  certainly  surrender.  Tlie  Danes  were  dis- 
posed to  agree  to  this,  and  had  already  prepared  a  convention 
in  this  sense,  when  the  Russians  objected  to  the  surrender 
being  made  to  the  Danes  alone,  and  insisted  that  all  the  allies 
should  be  consulted,  Menshikof  and  Dolgoriiky,  convinced 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  trick,  procured  the  expulsion  from 
Danish  territory  of  Goertz,  who  immediately  made  a  hastv 
diplomatic  tour  of  Europe,  applying  first  to  the  Tsar  and  to  the 
Elector  at  Hanover,  then  to  the  King  at  Berlin,  and  then  to 
Queen  Anne  at  London,  asking  for  the  restitution,  at  least,  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Liibeck.  Direct  negotiations  were  now  begun 
with  Stenbock,  which  resulted  in  his  surrender  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  His  forces  at  that  time  numbered  about  13,000, 
of  whom  3,000  were  in  the  hospital.  It  was  agreed  that  on 
payment  of  a  ransom  of  80,000  thalers,  Stenbock  and  his  arm}- 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Sweden.  There  were,  however, 
long  delays,  and  the  additional  amount  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops  ran  the  total  up  to  164,000  thalers,  twice  the  sum  which 
the  Swedish  Government  had  sent  or  could  send.  A  complica- 
tion was  made  also  by  the  demand  of  the  Tsar  for  the  release 
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of  all  till'  llnssiaii  prisoners  licKl  in  Sweden.  Tims  the  army 
was  lost  to  Sweden.  Stenbock  was  at  tirst  well  treated  at  Court 
at  Copenluii^en,  but  after  several  times  attempting  t(»  eeeape  was 
impris(»ned  in  the  fortress,  where  he  died  in  1710. 

Althou<:;h  Stenlxx-k  and  the  Swedes  had  surrendered,  yot  the 
fortress  of  Toiming  was  still  hel<l  by  its  j:;arrison  of  Ilolsteiners, 
and  the  Danes  continued  the  siege,  refusing  all  inducements  to 
as>ist  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  The  Ilussians  and  Saxons 
marched  back  into  I'omerania,  occupied  the  island  of  Iliigen, 
and  laid  siege,  these  to  Stettin  and  the  others  to  Stralsund.  (  )n 
the  way  !^^enshikof  sent  a  detachment  to  both  Ilandmig  and 
Lul)eck,  and  on  the  ground  of  libels  against  the  Tsar  which  had 
gt)ne  impunished,  of  Kussian  funds  allowed  to  be  seized  In*  Swe- 
den, of  insults  to  Itussian  agents,  and  of  the  constant  trade 
between  those  towns  and  Sweden,  a  contribution  in  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  was  extorted  from  them,  of  200,000  thalers 
from  Ilambuig,  and  a  sixth  of  that  sum  from  Liibeck.  AVhen 
Peter  heard  of  this,  he  wrote  to  ^lenshikof :  '  Thaid<s  for 
the  money,  which  was  taken  from  Ilandjurg  in  a  good  man- 
ner and  without  loss  of  time.  Send  the  greater  j)art  of  it  to 
Kuriikin,  It  is  very  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  ships.  .Vfter 
you  have  sent  the  greater  part — if  possible,  at  least  half — to 
Kurakin,  we  can  this  spring  construct  about  thirty  ships  and 
frigates.  AVherefore  I  am  sure  you  will  not  neglect  this  great 
matter.' 

(iroertz  was  again  intriguing  in  Denmark,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Dolgoruky,  who  refused  to  listen  to  any  of  his  prop- 
ositions, and,  finding  him  such  an  implacable  foe,  he  went  to 
Menshikof,  and  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence  with  a 
proposition  for  cutting  a  ship-canal  through  Slesvig,  and  thus 
giving  Kussian  ships  an  exit  into  the  North  Sea  without  passing 
through  the  Sound,  He  soon  developed  another  idea  of  a  ch».>e 
alliance  between  Russia  and  the  House  of  Holstein-Gottpii>,  and 
even  spoke  of  making  a  marriage  between  the  young  Duke  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Tsar.  These 
overtures  being  favouiably  received,  Goertz  now  proposed  ti» 
persuade  the  commandants  of  the  Swedish  towns  in  P(»merania 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  those  towns  should  be  se<iuestere<l 
until  the  end  of  the  war  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Admin- 
VoL.  II.— IG 
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istrator  of  Holsteiii,  half  the  garrison  in  each  to  be  Prussian, 
and  half  of  Holstein  troops.  Menshikof  accepted  these  propo- 
sitions, as  he  was  sure  it  would  please  the  Tsar,  and  would  be 
the  means  of  gradually  dragging  Prussia  into  the  war,  Basse- 
witz,  one  of  the  Holstein  Ministers,  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  King  Frederick  William  to  accept  this 
joint  sequestration,  hinted  at  a  further  plan  he  had  of  giving  the 
Swedish  throne  to  the  young  Duke  of  Holstein  in  case  of  the 
death  of  Charles  XIL,  and  promised,  in  consideration  of  Prus- 
sian support  for  this  plan,  to  transfer  Stettin  and  its  neighbour- 
hood entirely  to  Prussia.  The  plans  of  Goertz  and  Wellingk, 
who  acted  with  him,  were  set  at  nought  by  the  refusal  of  Meyer- 
feld,  the  Commandant  of  Stettin,  to  give  up  that  town,  alleging 
his  military  oath.  Goertz  then  pressed  Menshikof  to  hasten 
the  siege.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  very  anxious  to  receive 
Stettin  and  the  other  towns,  even  conjointly  with  the  Holstein- 
ers,  but  he  wished  this  without  effort  or  expense  on  his  own 
part.  He  had,  at  first,  entered  warmly  into  the  project,'  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  embroil  himself.  He  therefore  refused 
troops,  and  declined  to  lend  the  artillery  to  Menshikof,  who 
had  already  begun  the  siege  of  Stettin,  because  this  would  be 
an  act  of  open  war  in  wliich  it  would  be  dangerous  for  Prussia 
to  engage. 

Peter,  who  approved  of  the  jjroject  of  seqiTestration  in  case 
the  Prussians  could  be  made  allies,  was  annoyed  at  the  King's 
refusal  and  his  apparent  disposition  to  favour  Holstein  against 
Denmark,  but  at  the  same  time  was  very  circumspect.  He  ob- 
jected to  doing  anything  which  might  be  construed  as  against 
the  interests  of  his  allies  the  Danes,  and  warned  Menshikof  not 
to  trust  too  mucli  to  the  representations  of  Goertz.  '  Although 
the  Danes  have  shown  themselves  ungrateful,  and   act  blindly 


'  A  convention  had  been  signed  at  Hamburg,  June  10,  1713,  between  Wel- 
lingk and  tlie  Duke-Administrator,  by  which  Wismar  and  Stettin  were  to  be 
occupied  by  Gottorp  and  another  neutral  power  until  peace  was  made.  On 
June  22  a  treaty  was  made  between  Holstein  and  Prussia  by  which  Pomerania 
was  to  be  sequestered  by  Prussia,  and  occujiied  by  Prussian  and  Holstein 
troops,  Prussia  agreeing  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  Gottorp.  A 
secret  article  recognised  the  succession  of  Holstein  to  Sweden,  and  promised 
till-  alisulute  cession  of  Pomerania  to  Prussia. 
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and  hadly,  yet  still  tlicy  are  eiieinics  of  the  Swedes,  and  arc 
necessary  to  us,  especially  at  sea.  It  is  still  ditlicidt  to  (k-jK-nd 
on  our  new  friends  the  Ilolsteiners.  God  can  turn  Saul  into 
Paul,  but  still  1  am  somewhat  of  tlio  belief  of  Thomas.'  Tw<> 
days  later  he  wrote  ai^ain  :  '  For  (iod's  sake  act  cautiously  with 
them.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  word  of  tlie  Apostle,  who  writes  : 
'*  Show  me  your  faith  from  your  works."  One  cannot  believe 
words,  for  althoni:;h,  indeed,  they  desire  to  make  their  Prince 
King  of  Sweden,  yet  the  old  one  is  still  alive.  The  acts  of  the 
Danes  are  not  advantageous  to  us.  But  what  is  to  be  done  i 
"\Ve  should  not  make  them  angry  on  account  of  the  Swedes." 
Meanwhile  ^Ienshik«)f  had  acted  according  to  his  own  lights. 
At  the  end  of  August  he  had  received  the  Saxon  artillery,  and, 
in  consideration  of  that,  liad  concluded  a  convention  Mith  Flem- 
ming,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  attack  Stettin  with  the 
Tiussian  troops  alone,  and  then  to  sequester  it  to  the  King  of 
Poland  conjointly  with  the  Administrator  of  Tlolstein ;  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  substitute  himself  for  the  King  of  J'oland 
in  this  sequestration,  on  condition  of  paying  the  llussians  and 
the  Poles  for  their  expenses  during  the  siege.  The  siege  went 
on  so  successfully  after  this,  that  Meyerfeld,  the  connnandant, 
seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out,  on  September  30,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Passewit/.,  agreed  to  abandon  Stettin,  an<l  give  it  u]> 
in  se<[uestration  to  the  King  (tf  Prussia  and  the  Administi'atorof 
Holstein.  Two  Swedish  battalions  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  town  after  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Duke 
of  Holstein.  Then,  proceeding  to  the  little  town  of  Sehwedt, 
in  P)randeid)urg,  Menshikof  met  King  Frederick  AVilliam  and 
concluded  an  arrangement  with  him  (Octo])cr  6,  1713)  for  the 
secpiestration  of  Stettin  and  its  dependencies,  as  also  of  Stral- 
sund  and  AVismar,  when  they  should  be  taken.  The  expenses 
of  the  siege  were  cstimate<l  at  4<i<>,<***0  thalers,  of  which  the 
King  paid  100,000  down  tt»  the  Russians,  and  promised  Ioiijiimi 
more  by  Christmas.  The  other  20U,UOO  were  to  be  paid  i>v 
Holstein  to  the  Saxons,  the  Prussians  to  advance  the  money  if 
necessary.  ]\[enshik6f  then  niarched  towards  the  Ilussian  fron- 
tier, leaving  in  Pomerania  only  0,000  Ilussian  troops.  King 
Frederick  William  was  delighted  at  getting  what  he  so  nnich 
desired.     lie   begged  (iolofkin  to  inform   the  Tsar  that,  for 
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such  a  kindness,  he  would  always  keep  his  life  and  his  property 
at  the  Tsar's  service,  and  that  no  offers  from  Sweden  could  ever 
tempt  him  to  act  against  Russian  interests.' 

'  J.  G.  Droysen,  Friedrirh  L,  Friedrkh  WiUielm  T.,  Leipzig,  1869 ;  F.  von 
'Rsii\ke,Genesis  des  Preussischen  Staates,  Leipzig,  1874;  Du  Mont,  Corx»i  Dip- 
lomatique: Collection  of  EiissifDi Laws ;  Fryxell ;  Saraiiw;  Lundblad  and  Vol- 
meer;  F.  F.  Carlson,  Om  Fredsunderhandlingarne,  1709-1718  ;  Stockholm, 
1857 ;  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  Bidrag  tiU  Sreriges  Krigslmtoria,  1711-1713,  in 
Kongl.  VitterJiets  Hiatorie  Ilandlingar,  Stockholm,  1862,  1864,  1867;  Arrhio 
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LXVIL 

LAST  FLICKERINGS  OF  WAR.— 1713-1715. 

Whex  the  T.siir  reached  St.  I'etersbury;,  he  had  ah'cady 
sufficiently  detailed  intelligence  from  liis  ambassadors  in  Turkey 
to  ease  his  mind  (Hi  the  subject  of  any  danger  of  war  in  that 
quarter,  and  although  during  that  spring  the  southern  fruntiers 
were  ravaged  by  the  Tartars,  he  was  able  to  devote  all  his  at- 
tention to  fitting  out  his  fieet  for  a  new  expedition  against 
Finland. 

This  expedition  had  been  planned  long  before,  and  in  the 
preceding  Noveml)cr  Peter  liad  written  from  Carl.sliad  to  Ad- 
miral Apni.xin  :  '  This  prt)vince  is  the  mt)tiier  of  Sweden,  as  you 
yourself  are  aware  ;  not  only  meat.  Arc,  but  even  W(jod  i.s 
brouglit  from  it,  and  if  (Jod  let  us  get  as  far  as  Abo  next  sum- 
mer, the  Swedish  neck  will  become  easier  to  bend.' 

About  the  very  time  that  Stenbock  and  liis  troops  surren- 
dered at  Toiming,  Peter  appeared  off  Ilelsingfors,  a  flourishing 
town  situated  on  the  best  harbour  of  Finland,  with  a  fieet  of 
two  hundred  galleys  and  boats  of  all  sorts,  mostly  small,  liaving 
on  board  10,<K)0  troops.  C-reneral  Lvbecker,  who  had  made  such 
an  unlucky  campaign  against  St.  Petersi>urg  in  ITPS,'  had  now 
tlie  chief  connnand  in  Finland.  He  was  very  unpopular,  con- 
stant complaints  were  preferred  against  him  at  Stockholm,  and 
a  strong  movement  had  been  made  to  remove  him  ;  but  as  he 
liad  been  appointed  personally  by  the  King,  the  Council  after 
several  discussions  did  not  dare  interfere,  even  when  Tessin 
said:  '  It  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  get  rid  of  Lvbecker  or 
of  Fiidand.'  There  behijj  but  a  small  <rarrison  at  Ilelsinjrfors, 
the  Swedes  abandoned  it  and  burned  the  stores,  as  they  conld 
not  carry  them  away,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of 

'See  pp.  90,  91. 
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the  Russians,  Finding  this  state  of  things,  the  Ilussian  fleet 
immediately  sailed  for  the  neighbom-ing  port  of  Borga.  Ly- 
becker  retired  from  Borga,  which  place  was  innnediately 
occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  began  a  series  of  marches  and 
countermarches  in  the  interior,  keeping  always  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  and  the  enemy.  The  Russians  advanced 
as  far  as  Abo,  the  capital  of  Finland,  which  had  also  been  aban- 
doned. The  Government  property  and  the  University  library 
had  been  taken  to  Stockholm,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Aland  isles.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
October  that  Apraxin  and  Golitsyn  came  up  with  the  Swedish 
troops  under  Armfelt,  a  native  Finlauder — Lybecker  having 
been  temporarily  recalled  to  Stockholm — stationed  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  at  the  defile  of  PJilkane,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Tftvastehus  and  the  present  Taminerfors.  The  Swedes 
were  defeated  with  great  loss  (October  IT,  1713),  and  all  south- 
ern Finland  was  in  the  power  of  the  Russians.  The  conquest 
was  completed  by  another  battle  at  Stor  Kyro,  neai'  Yasa,  on 
March  2,  1714,  where  Armfelt  and  his  troops  showed  great 
bravery,  and  lost  over  2,000  men.  In  the  following  summer 
(August  9, 1714),  the  little  fortress  of  iS^yslot  was  taken,  and  no 
more  Swedish  troops  remained  in  the  country.  At  about  the 
same  time  (August  8,  1714)  the  Tsar,  who  had  been  cruising 
about  the  gulf  the  whole  summer,  gained  his  first  great  naval 
battle  off  Hangu  Ildd.  The  trophies  of  this  victory  were  a 
frigate,  nine  galleys,  and  116  guns.  Ehrenskjuld,  the  Swedish 
admiral,  was  rescued  from  drowning  and  treated  with  great 
consideration.  Well  could  Peter  return  to  St,  Petersburg  in 
triumph,  assume  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral,  which,  with  the 
repetition  of  the  same  old  farce,  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Ramodanofsky  acting  as  Majesty  in  a  full  Senate,  delight  him- 
self by  feastings  at  Menshikof's  house  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
launching  of  a  shi^),  the  keel  of  which  he  had  himself  laid,  ask 
his  comrades  whether  twenty  years  before  any  of  them  ever 
dreamed  of  winning  a  naval  battle  in  the  Baltic  with  ships  built 
by  their  own  hands,  and  living  in  this  town  built  on  soil  con- 
quered from  the  enemy.' 

'  111  the  naval  campaitrii  of  1713  Vice-Admiral  Cruys,  who  had  served  Avith 
honour  since  the  formation  of  the  fleet,  had  incurred  the  Tsar's  disi)leasure  by 
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During  these  two  years,  171.'^  and  1714,  so  imicli  i»f  which 
lie  spent  at  sea,  and  notwitlistanding  attacks  of  iihiess,  IVter 
husied  himself  also  with  constructing  harhours  at  Keval,  ar- 
ranging connnercial  matters  at  liiga,  sending  exploring  expedi- 
tions to  Central  Asia,  receiving  Persian,  Khivau  and  Kalmuck 
embassies,  building  ships,  investigathig  mineral  waters,  itn- 
proving  St.  Petersburg  at  the  cost  of  other  towns,  finishing  his 
palace  and  gardens,  translating  and  reprinting  books,  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  and 
punish  the  peculation  of  Govermnent  officials — some  of  high 
rank  and  great  in  favf)ur — of  which  moi-e  hei'eafter.  I5ut 
nothing  occurred  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  us  fi-om  con- 
sidering the  progress  of  events  in  Pomerania. 

The  news  of  the  sequestration  of  Stettin  was  not  received 
with  as  much  pleasure  at  Copenhagen  as  at  ncrliii.  The 
Danes,  wlu)  soon  learned  of  the  treaty  Goertz  IkhI  made  with 
Prussia,  complained  bitterly  of  the  wrong  which  had  been  dom^ 
them  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein,  mIio  was  an  adherent 
of  Sweden.  They  laid  the  blame  chiefly,  however,  upon  Flem- 
ming,  and  admitted  that  they  would  have  been  satisfied  if  Stet- 
tin had  been  given  up  solely  to  the  King  (,if  J*rus^ia  and  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  Administrator.  The  feeling 
against  Ilolstein  became  so  bitter  that  all  negotiations  came  to 
an  end,  and  Goertz  felt  obliged  to  leave  Denmark  concealed  in 
a  peasant's  cart.  Peter  replied  to  the  complaining  letter  of  tlie 
King  of  Denmark,  by  admitting  that  certain  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  sequestration  were  against  the  general  interest,  but  ex- 
plained that  MenshikoF  had  been  obliged  to  acce])t  them  in 
order  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  that 
when  the  other  towns  came  to  be  secpiestered,  he  would  see  that 
means  were  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  Denmark,  but  that 
he  could  make  no  change  with  regard  to  Stettin  as  the  treaty 
had  already  gone  into  effect,  and  had  besides  been  made  with 


jiointiiig  out  the  great  daniiers  of  the  Finnisli  coast.  Unluckily  hr  i-\|"  i  >■  <>• .  •! 
the  truth  of  his  predictions.  W^hilo  iiursuing  the  Swedes  two  of  liis  ship.i  got 
aground.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  of  Rus.sians,  and,  being  a  for.-iu'nir, 
was  condemned  to  death,  whicli  the  Tsar,  at  the  rei|nest  of  the  good-li.arted 
Catherine,  commuted  to  degradation  and  exile  in  Kazan,  which  la>ted  till 
1715,  when  he  was  pardoned. 
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the  King  of  Poland,  to  whose  share  this  city  had  been  allotted 
in  the  division,  lie  delayed,  however,  for  some  time  the  rati- 
fication. 

Prussia  had  already  justified  the  fears  of  the  Danes  by  de- 
manding nnder  threats  the  evacuation  of  llolstein.  The  rep- 
resentations of  Count  Alexander  Golofkin  at  Berlin,  and  the 
displeasure  of  France  at  Prussia's  occupying  the  Swedish  pos- 
sessions in  Germany,  caused  King  Frederick  "William  to  desist 
from  further  representations  on  this  subject.  Xevertheless,  the 
Danes  were  still  disquieted  on  the  score  of  Prussia,  and  also 
because  the  Duke  of  llolstein  M'as  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Swe- 
dish throne,  and  they  were  miwilling  to  come  to  terms  with  him 
unless  he  either  resigned  his  rights  to  the  Swedish  crown  or 
bound  himself  not  to  unite  llolstein  and  Slesvig  to  Sweden. 
The  Tsar  ordered  Dolgoriiky  to  state  that  he  himself  shared  this 
view,  and  that  even  other  states  would  not  allow  the  Duchies 
and  Sweden  to  be  under  the  same  rule. 

Although  England  had  gained  little  by  all  her  sacrifices  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
now  about  to  be  concluded,  left  everything  much  as  it  was  be- 
fore, there  were  still  found  English  statesmen  who  were  un- 
willing to  recognise  the  laws  of  history,  and  Avho,  for  the  sake 
of  British  commerce  and  imaginary  British  interests,  wished  to 
restore  what  they  called  the  '  balance  of  power '  in  the  Xoi-th. 
In  February,  1713,  Lord  Strafford,  the  English  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  said  to  Prince  Kurakin  that,  in  the  interests  of  English 
commerce,  it  was  necessary  to  end  the  Xorthern  AVar,  and  that 
England  intended  to  restore  the  previous  equilibrium.  It  was 
hard  for  Pussia  to  come  to  terms  with  Sweden,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  detach  Livonia  from  Sweden,  and  the  Tsar  ouglit  to 
content  himself  with  St.  Petersburg.  He  insinuated  to  influen- 
tial people  in  Holland  that  if  Russia  had  a  harbour  on  the  Baltic 
the  Russian  fleet  would  become  dangerous,  not  only  to  neigh- 
bouring, but  to  distant  States ;  and  the  English  merchants  trading 
in  the  Baltic  made  an  address  to  the  Queen  against  allowing  a 
Russian  port,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  Russian  trade 
M'ould  be  carried  on  in  Russian  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  Dutch 
and  English  ships.  A  Dutch  Minister  returned  from  Copenha- 
gen reported  the  Tsar  as  having  said  to  him  that  he  would  be 
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Yi'dily  t<t.'ieccpt  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  and  Holland,  \>v- 
cause  lit' h(»[)e<l  in  tln'ir  di.-intert'stc'dm'ss.  hut  suspt'ctod  l'Ji<.dand 
of  hostility.  Ho  would  ])e  moderate  if  the  mediators  were  mod- 
erate and  nsed  no  threats,  hut  in  the  contrary  case  lie  would 
ruin  Livonia  and  the  other  provinces  he  had  concpiered  in  sudi 
a  way  that  not  one  stone  should  he  left  on  another.  In  June, 
Lord  StrafTord  <icman(Uil  that  liussia,  Saxony,  and  Pemnark 
should  accept  the  mediation  of  l'lnL:;land  and  Holland.  Knrakin 
was  instructed  to  avoid  mediation  if  [xtssihle,  hut  to  accei)tgood 
othces,  an<l  to  include  in  the  preliminary  articles  the  restoration 
to  Russia  of  the  old  liussiiin  provinces — Ingria  and  Karelia — 
which  had  heen  ceded  hy  the  peace  of  St(')lhovo.  J^ivonia  the 
Tsar  Would  <jjivu  U)  I'oland  on  c(jndition  that  it  never  should  he 
ti'ansferred  to  aiujther  power,  and  if  necessary  woidd  ^ive  it  up 
to  Sweden,  with  the  consent  of  the  J'oles,  provided  that  the  for- 
tresses were  razed.  If  Kn<j;land  and  Holland  were  strongly  to 
support  the  Swedish  side,  he  was  to  repeat  the  Tsar's  remarks, 
that  he  would  thoroughly  destroy  all  the  towns  he  had  concjuered 
lather  than  give  them  hack  to  the  enemy  in  their  integrity  ;  for 
to  give  hack  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  is  one's  self  to 
let  the  serpent  into  your  hosoni.  Following  the  example  of  the 
1  )aiies  and  l*oles,  50,000  thalers  were  to  he  promised  to  Lord 
Strafford,  and  a  good  round  sum  to  the  go-hetween.  Fifty 
th(»usand  ducats  were  also  set  apart  to  intiuence  AVhitworth,  the 
English  delegate  to  the  Brunswick  conference.  A  conference 
of  pleni])otentiaries  met,  indeed,  at  Brunswick  in  1713,  hut,  as 
neither  Russia,  Poland,  nor  Sweden  sent  delegates,  it  aceom- 
pli.»hed  nothing.  Things  went  on  as  the  Tsar  wanted — very 
slowly.'  England  was  occupied  with  home  matte-rs,  and  Hol- 
land was  nu)re  trouhled  ahoutthe  alliance  hetween  Kngland  and 
1-' ranee,  and  the  still  continuing  war  hetween  France  and  the  Km- 
peror,  than  ahout- Northern  affairs.  Refer  desired  to  j)rolit  l>y 
circumstances,  and  in  order  thoroughly  to  ai>pease  the  Danish 
Government  and  excite  it  to  an  invasion  of  Sweden,  lie  sent  to 

'  Duke  Anton  Ulrich,  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitz  dated  March  3,  1713,  says: 
•  The  conference  here  lasts  always.  It  is  much  like  a  dovecote.  One  amba.s- 
siidor  Hies  in  while  another  flies  out,  and  irood  Count  Schonborn  can  never  get 
them  altocetlier.'  And  apain  on  March  1(t:  '  The  conference  here  la.sts  on  ever, 
andean  indeed  be  called  a  Z'jV'r/j^VCo/i/rrfHr,  which  regulates  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  gazettes  received.' 
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assist  Dolgoriiky,  at  Copenhagen,  Yaguzhinsky,  a  Pole  by  birtli, 
who  had  lotig  been  in  his  service  and  close  to  his  person,  and 
whom,  on  account  of  his  capacity  and  fidelity,  he  had  promoted 
from  an  orderly  to  an  aide-de-camp  general. 

The  negotiations  of  Yaguzhinsky  met  with  little  success. 
He  himself  thought  his  coming  had  done  more  harm  than  good. 
The  Danes  believed  that  the  Tsar  had  some  secret  reason  for 
pressing  them  to  action,  and  that  greater  subsidies  could  be  ob- 
tained. Yaguzhinsky  managed  to  get  an  invitation  to  supper 
with  the  King's  mistress,  Countess  Reventlow,  and  there  had  a 
few  words  with  the  King,  who  demanded  a  written  guarantee 
from  Prussia  and  then  aid  in  money.  The  Danes  were  plainly 
unwilling  to  evacuate  llolstein,  and  had  no  money  for  fitting- 
out  their  fleet.  They  would  be  willing  to  guarantee  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  the  possession  of  Stettin,  if  he  would  give  a  written 
promise  to  cease  all  relations  with  the  Duke  of  llolstein  and 
not  interfere  on  his  behalf,  and  would  guarantee  to  Denmark 
the  Duchies  of  Werden  and  Bremen.  They  demanded  from 
the  Russians  a  subsidy  of  400,000  thalers,  besides  the  15<>,000 
which  were  still  unpaid.  The  capture  of  Tonning,  in  February, 
171-1,  made  no  difference  in  the  demands  for  subsidies,  but  the 
Danes  eventuall}-  agreed  that  for  200,000  thalers,  in  addition  to 
the  unpaid  sums,  they  would  unite  their  fleet  with  the  Eussian 
for  action  against  Carlscrona,  under  the  command  of  the  Tsar, 
but  their  troops  must  stay  in  Holstein,  from  fear  of  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

Meanwhile  Bassewitz  appeared  before  Peter  at  Riga,  and 
subsequently  followed  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  speak 
for  the  interests  of  the  young  Duke  of  Holstein.  He  was  in 
company  with  Schlij)penbach,  whom  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
sent  to  hasten  the  ratification  of  the  Schwedt  convention,  and 
who  had  been  chosen,  in  part,  on  account  of  his  capacity  for 
drinking  hard  and  still  keeping  sol)er.  Personally,  Bassewitz 
got  on  with  Peter,  though  the  Tsar  laughed  at  the  grand  designs 
of  such  a  small  country,  and  said  :  '  Your  Court,  directed  by 
the  vast  plans  of  Goertz,  seems  to  me  like  a  skiff  carrying  the 
mast  of  a  man-of-war — the  least  side-wind  will  upset  it.'  But 
the  good  side  of  the  sequestration  of  Stettin,  and  of  Menshikof's 
administration  in  Pomerania,  had  not  yet  shown  itself ;  and  the 
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Tsar,  wlio  had  previously  suspected  tlic  diplomatists  of  Ilolstcin, 
was  little  disposed  to  listen  seriously  to  liassewitz,  even  though 
he  was  aided  in  drawing  up  his  propositions  by  Menshikof.  At 
this  time  accusations  of  misconduct  and  of  linaiicial  dishonesty 
were  producing  a  coolness  on  the  Tsar's  part  towards  IMenshikof, 
who  was  placed  in  a  critical  position.'  Peter,  suspecting  an  in- 
tention of  breaking  up  the  allianee  with  Denmark,  criticised  and 
rejected  most  of  the  propositions  of  Bassewitz,  wdiich  related 
to  the  restitution  of  his  ])Ossessions  to  the  Duke,  his  eventual 
succession  to  the  Swedish  throne,  contained  a  proposition  for 
the  marriage  of  the  J)uke  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Tsar, 
and  made  various  promises  for  the  future.  Copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence found  at  Tunning,  showing  the  intrigues  of  (ioertz, 
had  been  sent  by  the  Danes  to  the  Tsar,  and  he  now  resolved 
to  drop  the  whole  business,  saying  :  '  l]ut  what  if  Sweden  buys 
tlie  friendship  of  Denmark  by  the  cession  of  the  district  of 
P>renien,  and  the  friendship  of  Prussia  by  the  cession  of  Stet- 
tin, and  after  that  turns  against  me ;  yes !  through  the  means 
of  you  intriguers  of  Ilolstein  ? '  Dismissing  Bassewitz,  lie 
added  :  '  ^'our  reasons  arc  good,  but  I  have  my  own  which  are 
l)etter.  ItM'ould  be  unworthy  of  me  to  bear  too  hard  on  an  ally 
who  is  entering  into  negotiations  to  repair  his  mistakes."     JJas- 

'  Weber  writes  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  April  17-28,  1714 :  '  There  are 
two  jiarties  hcrt',  one  Menshikof-Ltiwenwohli',  and  the  other  all  the  Chancery, 
tlie  Senate,  the  Grand-Admiral  Apraxin,  Field-Marshal  Sheremetief,  ami  the 
two  Dolgoriikies.  All  this  last  party  are  scarcely  friends  of  .Schlipi>enhaih  and 
Bassewitz,  but  many  of  them  are  so  only  to  do  harm  to  Prince  Menshiki')f, 
ai,'ainst  whom  great  and  small  are  extremely  bitter.  . . .  The  enemies  of  Men- 
.'ihikuf  show  themselves  more  and  more  against  him  since  his  return  from 
Germany.  The  Senate  has  cited  his  secretary,  V('ilkof,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  great  sums  of  money  sent  to  Prince  Menshikuf  in  Germany  to  pay  the  offi- 
cers, of  whom  there  are  a  great  number  here  who  complain  tlnit  they  have  not 
received  their  pay.  It  is  a  step  the  Senate  would  never  have  dareil  to  take  in 
the  past.     But  a  great  shock  has  been  given  to  his  fortune.' 

Afterwards,  when  Prussia  had  joined  the  alliance,  Menshikuf,  in  talking 
with  the  Dutch  Minister,  De  Bie,  spoke  of  the  cry  raised  against  him  on  liis re- 
turn from  Pomerania,  and  said:  'Now  they  keep  quiet.  This  seiiuesfration 
ought  to  have  ruined  me,  but  now  it  is  the  reason  that  the  Prussian  King,  in 
order  to  keep  Stettin,  which  is  so  dear  to  him,  Inis  concluded  a  new  treaty  of 
alliance  with  His  Majesty  the  Tsar.  These  then  are  the  fruits  of  my  bad 
administration  !  What  has  Denmark  done  ?  Nothing,  only  cheated  His 
Tsarish  Majesty.' 
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sewitz  was  then  requested  to  leave  Russia,  though,  out  of  per- 
sonal regard  for  hhn,  the  order  was  put  in  an  inoffensive  way. 

Goertz,  who  was  plotting  at  Berlin,  confident  that  Charles 
XII.  was  really  on  his  return,  resolved  to  throw  over  Bassewitz, 
and  the  latter,  on  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  Konigsberg,  found 
that  a  box  of  secret  and  compromising  papers  had  been  stolen 
by  his  secretary,  a  creature  of  Goertz,  and  also  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  Holstein  troops  in  Pomerania  to  arrest  him  as  he 
passed.  By  riding  hard  he' succeeded  in  stopping  the  post  and 
in  recovering  his  papers,  and  he  then  went  straight  to  Berlin, 
where  he  revealed  the  whole  affair,  as  well  as  the  secret  of  his 
negotiations  in  Russia.  Goertz  hastened  to  Hambui'g  to  the 
Administrator,  to  whom  the  King  of  Prussia  wrote  a  letter  re- 
fusing to  allow  Goertz  to  remain  in  Berlin  as  representative  of 
Holstein,  By  some  accident  the  Duke  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket  without  reading  it,  and  Goertz  started  off  the  same  night 
for  Berlin,  where  he  appeared  much  to  the  King's  astonishment, 
who  forbade  his  Ministers  to  talk  to  him.  Then  began  a  cor- 
respondence which  made  such  a  diplomatic  scandal  that  the  King 
finally  ordei-ed  him  to  leave  Berlin  within  ten  hours  and  the 
country  in  twenty-four,  otherwise  he  would  be  arrested.  Goertz 
answered  that  he  had  orders  from  his  master  to  go  immediately 
to  the  conference  at  Brunswick,  and  departed  on  July  22.  The 
scandal  in  the  diplomatic  world  was  still  further  increased  when 
the  King  issued  a  rescript,  forbidding  his  Cabinet  Ministers  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  Foreign  Ministers  and  Ambassadors 
other  than  in  writing  or  in  conferences. 

Dolgoriiky  was  ordered  to  inform  the  Danish  Court  of  the 
propositions  and  departure  of  Bassewitz,  and  to  add  that  the 
Tsar  expected  similar  treatment  to  be  given  to  any  unfriendly 
proposals.  Xot  content  with  this,  the  Tsar  wrote  to  the  King, 
consenting  to  give  him  150,000  rubles  for  equipping  the  fieet, 
besides  stores,  and  promising  to  keep  the  King  of  Prussia  from 
unfriendly  acts.  He  urged  him  by  all  means  to  make  an  attack 
on  Scania.  '  The  money  is  too  little,  and  it  is  now  too  late,' 
replied  the  Danes,  to  whom  both  the  English  and  the  French 
were  insinuating  the  dangers  of  allowing  the  Russians  to  become 
too  strong  on  the  Baltic. 

Meanwhile  came  a  new  claimant  to  the  participation  of  the 
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spoils.  "Wlii'ii  Prince  Xunikin  went  to  Jliinover  in  April,  1714, 
]>ernstortT  told  liiin  that  the  Elector  highly  approved  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Tsar  to  exclndc  Sweilen  from  (ierniany,  and  pr<j- 
posed  that  IStettin  should  he  permanently  ceded  to  Prussia, 
Bremen  and  AVerden  to  Hanover;  that  tlie  Duke  of  llolstcin 
should  give  Slesvig  to  Denmark,  and  he  indemnified  with  other 
lands  which  wt)nld  hring  in  an  ccpiivalent  revenue;  that  Stral- 
Bund,  when  taken,  should  he  given  to  Prussia ;  and  that  the 
fortifications  of  AVismar  should  he  destroyed,  and  the  town  he 
liandetl  over  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenhurg.  This  ])roposition 
greatly  pleased  the  Tsar,  and  (iolofkin  ordered  the  Russian 
Ministers  ahroad  to  assist  in  carrying  it  out.  The  death  of 
Queen  Anne  (August  -,V,  1T14),  and  the  accession  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  to  the  English  throne,  gave  the  llanovciian  ])lan  of 
action  against  the  Swedes  an  especial  signification.  The  nego- 
tiations in  regard  to  it  were  impeded  hy  the  ohstinacy  of  Den- 
iiiaik,  which  wished  all  along  the  indennn'ty  to  the  Duke  of 
llolstein  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  llanovei",  and  was  imwill- 
ing  to  surrender  Premen  and  AVerden  to  Hanover  before  the 
general  peace,  lest,  having  got  them  into  his  possession,  the 
Elector  might  enter  into  negotiations  with  Sweden  for  their 
cession. 

In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  year  1714  slipped  by  without 
any  military  action  on  the  part  of  Denmark. 

There  was,  however,  great  need  for  promjit  action,  both  with 
arms  and  with  diplomacy,  for  Charles  XH.,  on  November  I'l', 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  Stralsund.  Though  he  had 
decided  to  leave  Turkey  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  he  had 
been  detained  by  a  need  of  money,  which  the  Sultan  offered  to 
give  him,  but  which  he  refused  to  receive  except  as  a  loan.  At 
last  he  left  Demotika,  on  October  1,  Mith  a  large  suite.  At 
Pitesti  in  AVallachia  he  waited  for  a  tVw  days  for  some  money, 
and  then  continued  his  route  with  only  one  com])anion — ilis- 
guised  as  the  merchant  Pi-tcr  I'risch — through  Hungary  to 
\'i('inKi,  and  then,  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the  Saxons,  by 
Kcgensburg,  Nuremberg,  C'assel,  J*runswick,  and  (4iistrow. 
Tlir  further  he  went  the  more  impatient  he  became,  anil  the 
journey  from  Pitesti  was  accomplished  in  sixteen  days,  for  the 
last  ten  of  which   the   Kintr   did  not   take  off  his  clothes.      He 
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was  so  altered  by  fatigue  Avheu  he  arrived  at  Stralsund  that  at 
first  he  was  not  recognised  even  by  General  Diicker,  although 
expecting  him.  He  soon  showed  that  he  intended  to  regain 
his  old  position,  and  to  push  the  M'ar  vigorously.  Goertz,  who, 
through  his  agent  Fabricius  at  Bender,  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  King  that  he  had  acted  solely  with  a  view  to  Swed- 
ish interests,  set  out  at  once  for  Stralsund  with  the  Duke- 
Administrator.  They  arrived  on  December  1,  immediately  de- 
manded an  audience,  and,  after  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  the 
King's  cabinet,  Goertz  came  out  Minister  of  Sweden  and  the 
favourite  of  Charles  XII. 

The  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  with 
Hanover  continued,  and  finally,  in  February,  1715,  the  Danes 
consented  to  yield  Bremen  and  Werden  to  King  George. 
Shortly  after  they  became  again  troubled  lest,  after  all,  Prussia 
should  refuse  to  join  them  and  should  make  terms  with  Sweden, 
and  thought  it  was  therefore  indispensable  to  send  some  troops 
to  protect  the  Danish  frontier.  Dolgoruky,  seeing  their  evident 
alarm,  tried  to  reassure  them  as  to  the  intentions  of  Prussia, 
and  insisted  npon  the  junction  of  the  Danish  M'iththe  Russian 
fleet.  This  the  Danish  Ministers  opposed  until  the  English 
fleet  should  come  into  the  Baltic  and  blockade  Carlscrona. 
Dolgoruky  seems  to  have  had  better  notions  of  the  relations  of 
Hanover  to  England,  and  felt  sure  that  the  English  fleet  would 
take  no  action  whatever  against  Sweden. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Alexander  Golofkin  was  working  in  Berlin 
to  induce  Prussia  to  join  the  jXorthern  alliance.  There  were 
great  difficulties.  But  these  difficulties  gradually  disappeared. 
Many  things  conspired  to  bring  about  this  result.  Knowing 
the  liking  of  Fi'ederick  William  for  tall  grenadiers,  Peter  had 
sent  to  him  eighty  completely-equipped  Russian  soldiers,  mIio 
arrived  early  in  1714.  Twelve  of  them  were  tall  enough  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Grenadier  legiment ;  and  the  King,  in 
thanking  Peter,  referred  to  the  mission  of  Schlippenbach,  and 
added  :  '  You  will  remember  that,  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  here  in  Schonhausen,  I  said  that  I  nnist  have  a 
year's  time  to  bring  my  army  and  finances  into  complete  order, 
and  that  before  that  I  could  not  engage  myself  to  anything. 
This  time  has  now  passed,  and  Gud  has  given  me  the  grace  to 
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Itriii^  my  afliiirs  into  lit  onlfr,  :iii<l  I  can  now  draw  nearer  t»> 
you.'  '  Tliu  }»re}»arati<>ns  made  eveiy where  fur  the  return  nf 
Charles  XII.,  the  constant  Swedish  reinforeenicnt.s  hent  to 
Poiiierania,  the  feeling  of  admiration  and  sympathy  f(tr  Charles 
in  njany  of  the  (ierman  states,  the  frar  of  the  intriirucs  <.f 
Cioertz,  the  good  understamling  Ix'tween  Ilolstein  and  Sweden 
now  plainly  visible,  and  showing  itself  in  acts  which  were 
claimed  to  release  l*rudsia  from  its  treaty  obligations  towards 
Ilolstein,  induced  the  King  to  conclude  with  Russia  a  secret 
treaty  of  guarantee  (July  12,  1714),  by  which  the  Tsar  prom- 
ise*!  not  to  make  jieace  witlutut  obtaining  for  Prussia  Stettin 
and  its  de])endencies  as  fai"  as  the  I'eene,  AVolgast,  AVollin, 
and  Usedoni,  while  Prussia  agreed  to  assist  the  Tsar  if  he  Avere 
attacked  in  ^"iborg,  Iteval,  and  Estlionia,  and  not  to  hinder  his 
annexing  other  Swe<lish  provinces. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  XII.  after  his  return  did  not  inHj)ire 
hopes  of  nuiintainlng  peace,  lie  i-efused  to  recognise  the  se- 
•juestration,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Stettin,  refusing  ti» 
pay  for  it  and  implying  even  that  the  King  had  never  spent  any 
money.  He  talked  about  ])U]iishing  not  oidy  his  enemies  but 
his  false  friends,  and  finally  dislodged  a  small  Prussian  detach- 
ment from  AVolgast.  This  incident,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  French  ^finister  to  meditate,  turned  the  scale,  and  taken 
with  the  feeliui;  which  was  dailv  j^rowin*!-  strontccr,  that  the 
prosperity  of  Prussia  dejK'uded  on  expelling  Sweden  from 
Pomcrania,  the  insistance  of  the  Danes  and  the  Hanoverians, 
and  the  skilful  use  which  Golofkin  made  of  some  rumours 
from  Vienna  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  lunperor,  finally  brought 
King  Frederick  William  to  declare  his  intention  of  sending 
troops  into  I'onierania.  Ilgen,  who  had  been  the  great  <lis- 
suader  frc»m  war,  was  now  so  alarmed  lest  some  contlict  might 
arise  with  the  Swedes  before  an  arrangement  had  been  made 

'  Finding  his  present  was  apprcfiutcd,  Pett-r  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
send  till!  grenadiers,  .^umetinns  choosing  among  soldiers  and  sometimes  from 
the  peasantry.  Up  to  17'24  two  liundred  and  forty-eight  men  aUogcther  were 
sent  to  Prussia.  Some  of  them  wlio  liad  h«-en  sejiarated  from  their  wives  and 
families  became  discontented,  and  a(  the  Tsar's  retjuest  the  Kingallowed  them 
to  return  on  receiving  fresli  men  in  th.-ir  places.  New  recruits  were  occjision- 
ally  sent  to  Berlin  until  tlie  niuu  of  the  Emi)res3  Eliz.ibeth.  M.  PuUillo  iu 
JiuiNsuin  Mtm.iii/tr,  No.  y,  1^78  ;  A.  JUriickuerin  JiuMUchc  liicuf,  vii.  4,  1^7^. 
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with  the  allies,  and  the  brunt  of  the  war  be  put  upon  Prussia, 
that  he  became  a  partisan  of  the  Xorthern  alliance.  Treaties 
with  Denmark  and  Hanover  were  at  last  signed,  and  in  July 
the. Prussian,  Danish,  and  Saxon  troops,  numbering  in  all  about 
60,000  men,  appeared  off  Stralsund.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  ma- 
terial the  siege  was  not  really  begun  until  the  end  of  October. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Danish  ships,  they  occu- 
pied Usedom  and  Eligen.  Prince  Basil  Dolgoriiky,  who  was 
at  the  Danish  headquarters,  reported  (August  3)  :  '  The  day 
before  yesterday  the  Danish  Xing  reviewed  the  Prussian  cav- 
alry and  dined  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  where  for  joy  at  the 
capture  of  Usedom  the}'  made  mighty  merry,  and  both  Kings 
danced  about  the  table,  even  without  ladies,  and  did  other  simi- 
lar things,  and  the  Danish  King  smoked  tobacco,  although  it 
was  against  his  nature.'  Soon  there  were  little  difficulties.  The 
Prussians  wished  the  aid  of  more  Saxon  troops,  which  King 
Augustus  was  willing  to  send,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  his 
share  in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  J3ut  the  Danes,  who  hated 
the  Saxons,  opposed  this.  The  Prussians  yielded,  and  agreed 
to  accept  Pussian  troops  instead  ;  but  there  was  then  difficulty 
because  King  Frederick  William  insisted  that  they  should  be 
absolutely  under  his  orders.  Tliis  was  refused,  the  question  of 
Saxon  troops  again  came  up,  and  finally  a  separate  convention 
was  made  with  Denmark  for  the  employment  of  fifteen  battal- 
ions of  Russian  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry.  As  soon  as 
the  Prussians  knew  this  they  agreed  to  the  same  thing.  The 
Russian  Ministers  M'rote  hctme  to  their  Government  that  the 
Prussians  accepted  the  Pussian  troops,  not  because  they  had 
not  enough  of  their  own,  but  because  they  wished  to  save  their 
own  men,  and  that  they  would  have  bad  quarters  and  would 
not  be  on  the  M'hole  w'ell  cared  for,  but  that  still  there  w^ere 
many  political  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  presence, 
^'evertheless  the  Russian  troops  never  came.  The  Saxon  Min- 
isters, who  needed  them  against  the  insurgents  in  Poland,  where 
there  was  a  general  movement  against  Augustus,  begged  the 
allies  not  to  insist  on  their  presence  in  Pomerania,  and  they  were 
supported  in  this  by  Prince  Gregorj'  Dolgoriiky,  the  Russian 
Minister  at  AVarsaw,  who  requested  Sheremetief  to  remain  in 
Poland.     Stralsund  was  at  last  taken,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
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(lefonce  of  diaries  X'll.  liimself,  on  DccciiiIk'I'  l'i\  171.'».  Am 
iitteinpt  was  made  to  s:i\"o  the  place  the  day  lirfoit'  its  fall,  liv 
promising  a  i>ea('e  with  Prussia  and  Poland  on  advantai^'cous 
terms,  but  the  King  of  Prussia  replied  that  the  only  terms  he 
could  ('(insider  wore  for  tlic'ca})itulation  of  the  ft»rtress.  Charlo 
XII.  left  a  few  hours  earlier  in  a  small  boat  for  tlie  S\ve<li-li 
coast. 

The  Tsar  was  very  angry  that  no  Russian  troujis  were  pif>- 
ent,  for  great  as  the  emergency  was  in  I'oland,  he  considered 
the  events  in  Pomerania  far  more  impoi-tant.  and  wrote  to  D.ij- 
goriiky:  '  I  am  very  much  astonished  that  in  your  old  age  you 
have  lost  your  sense,  and  have  allowed  yourself  t<»  be  fooled  by 
constant  deceivers  into  keeping  the  ti-oo[>s  in  Poland.'  ll»! 
wrote  also  to  Vaguzhinsky  :  •As  to  the  tricks  of  Flemndng,  f 
am  not  astonished,  for  such  is  their  plough  an<l  their  sickle. 
But  I  am  astonished  at  Prince  (iregory,  that  in  his  old  age  he 
should  become  a  fool  and  has  allowed  himself  to  be  le<l  by  rho 
nose.' 

Though  the  1  )anes  had  asked  for  the  help  of  iinssian  troops, 
they  al)solutely  refused  to  allow  their  tleet  to  co-operate  with 
the  Knssian  in  the  T.<ar's  plan  against  the  Swedish  ])orts.  'I'hc 
admirals  tuld  Dolgoruky  that  to  .send  the  tleet  three  miles  be- 
yond Bornholm  was  the  same  as  to  burn  it,  fur  that  all  Den- 
mark in  that  ease  would  be  e.xpused  to  extreme  danger.  The 
English  tieet  indeed  appeared  in  the  Baltic,  but  not  t«»  shut  up 
the  Swedes  in  C'arlscrona,  as  the  Danes  had  expected.  ( )n  the 
contrary,  it  visited  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  Riga,  and  Reval,  in 
order  to  leave  a  ship  or  two  at  each  place  to  take  care  of  Kng- 
lisli  commerce.  When  the  Tsar,  who  was  at  Ci-onstadt,  beard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  English  and  Dutch  xjuadrons  ofl  the  K,-- 
thonian  coast,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  condng  no  nearei' 
than  Keval,  he  went  to  meet  them  at  lieval.  (.)n  the  amiiver- 
sary  of  the  battle  of  Ilango  Tdd  he  entertained  the  two  admir- 
als and  their  chief  officers  on  the  Russian  ships,  and  subse- 
quently both  ho  and  Catherine  dined  on  board  the  Engli.-h 
ilag-ship  with  Admiral  Xorris,  to  wliom  he  gave  his  jnirtrait 
set  in  diamonds. 

Troubles  far  gieater  than  those  arisinix  from  the  >low  prog- 
ress of  the   M'ar   hail   annoyed    Peter  for  many  nuinths  past. 
Vol.  IL— 17 
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Apart  from  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  his  reforms,  which 
was  only  too  visible/  he  had  found  as  the  result  of  a  careful  in- 
vestigation that  many  of  the  highest  officials,  including  some  of 
those  nearest  to  himself,  were  implicated  in  peculations  and 
dishonest  transactions  on  a  very  large  scale.  Among  these 
were  Menshikof  himself,  Siniavin,  the  First  Commissary  of  the 
Adnnralty ;  Ivorsakof,  the  Yice-Governor  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
Alexander  Kikin,  Councillor  of  the  Admiralty,  and  also  a  great 
favourite  of  the  Tsar  ;  the  Senators  Opvikhtin  and  Prince  Yol- 
konsky,  and  Prince  Gagarin,  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia. 
Several  of  these  were  executed,  others  knouted  or  exiled,  others, 
on  account  of  their  past  services,  or  because  where  so  many 
seemed  to  be  venal  the  Tsar  thought  that  mercy  would  make 
the  pardoned  criminal  more  devoted  to  him,  obtained  a  re- 
mission of  their  penalty.  Menshikof  got  oif  with  a  heavy 
fine.  Later  on  we  shall  examine  the  interesting  details  of 
this  business,  and  the  causes  which  produced  this  state  of 
affairs. 

Death,  too,  had  been  busy  in  Peters  family.  In  May,  1715, 
he  lost  his  infant  daughter  Xatalia.  In  November  the  Crown 
Princess  Charlotte  died  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  and  some 
weeks  later  the  Tsaritsa  Martha  Matveievna,  widow  of  the 
Tsar  Theodore,  ended  her  life.  The  grief  of  Peter  for  his 
daughter-in-law  was  mitigated  by  the  birth  (on  Xovember  10, 
1715)  of  a  second  son — so  long  and  constantly  desired — called 
after  his  father,  Peter.  Mourning  was  suspended  for  three 
days,  salutes  were  fired,  and  the  houses  illuminated.  Every 
one  went  to  Court,  presented  congratulations,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  offered  Catherine  costly  presents  on 
her  bed.  Menshikof  gave  the  young  Prince  five  brilliants,  for 
which  he  paid  in  (Tcrmany  eighty  thousand  rubles.  Brandy, 
beer,  and  mead  were  distributed  to  the  common  jDeople  in  all 
the  streets.  The  foreign  representatives  were  also  admitted  to 
present  their  compliments  to  the  Tsaritsa,  and  after  that  were 
obliged  to  accompany  the  Tsar  in  boats  to  various  palaces  until 
midnight,  when  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  took 

'  De  Bie,  the  Dutch  Resident,  reports  (January  18,  1715)  that  letters  are 
frequently  found  in  tlio  streets,  some  advising  the  Tsar  to  introduce  a  moder- 
:ite  style  of  Government,  and  others  denouncing  plots. 
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place  at  the  palace  of  the  riiiiccss  Natalia,  ami  the  tired  gncptfi 
were  then  allowed  to  seek  repose. 

The  Tsar  himself  wrote  to  various  of  his  friends  amiounciiii; 
the  birth  of  the  I*rince.  To  iSaltvk(»f,  the  Major  of  the  Guard, 
lie  wrote:  'I  announce  to  you  that  this  ni<j:;ht  (iod  has  i^ivm 
nie  a  recruit  named  after  his  father,  (iod  grant  me  to  see  him 
mider  a  musket.  I  beg  y(»u  to  announce  it  with  my  compli- 
ments to  the  officers  and  soldiers.  "What  is  s})ent  for  <lrink 
write  down  to  my  account.'  Little  Peter  was  christened  on 
November  1-i.  A  splendid  dinner  was  given  at  the  jialace, 
when  from  a  large  pasty  on  the  table  where  the  Tsar  and  for- 
eign ministers  sat,  a  very  small  dwarf  decorated  with  red  rib- 
bons suddenly  jumped  out  and  drank  to  the  health  of  the  newly- 
born  Prince  and  of  all  present.' 


'  SolovKf,  xviii.  ;  Golikof  ;  Joitriuil  of  Peter  thr  (intit  ;  Fryxell ;  Droyson ; 
Rniike,  (ii'iimit  (hs  jmumschen  Sf(Uittx  ;  Y.  Koskinen,  Fiiniim'hr  (iiKchirJit,  ^ 
Leipzig,  1874;  G.  Rein,  Finlumh  Jlixtorin,  Helsiiigfors,  1870 ;  Weber's  De- 
spatches in  Hermann's /*tYt';'  dcr  O'roa«c  und  ckr  Zarticitsch  A!f.ni.  Li'ii)zii.', 
1880. 


Y 


LXVIII. 

THE  TSAREVITCH  ALEXIS.— 1090— 1715. 

Alexis  was  still  in  his  ninth  year  when  the  Tsaritsa  Eudoxia 
was  sent  to  the  convent  at  Suzdal,  and  he  was  confided  to  his 
aunt  Xatalia.  But  already  at  the  age  of  six  he  had  been  given 
a  teacher,  l^ikifor  Yiazemsky,  to  instruct  him  in  the  elements. 
Viazemsky  possessed  a  little  of  that  theological,  scholastic  rhet- 
oric of  the  middle  ages  which  had  found  entrance  into  Moscow 
through  the  influence  of  the  monks  from  Little  Russia.  He 
ffave  to  Alexis  that  love  for  biblical  and  religious  reading  which 
distinguished  him  afterwards,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  suffi- 
ciently strong  character  to  control  him.  Peter,  after  his  return 
from  abroad,  thought  to  send  his  son  to  Dresden  under  the  care 
of  the  Polish  General  Carlovitch,  to  be  educated  together  with 
young  Henry  Lefort,  but  the  death  of  Carlovitch  in  the  attack 
on  Diinamiinde,  in  March,  1700,  put  an  end  to  this  plan.  Car- 
lovitch had  recommended  as  teacher  a  certain  Martin  Neuge- 
bauer  from  Danzig,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  Saxon 
service,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Russia.  During  the 
years  that  he  had  charge  of  the  education  of  Alexis,  Xeuge- 
bauer  performed  his  duties  conscientiously  enough,  but  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  He  speedily  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Russians,  and  his  own  hot  temper  and  rough  manners  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  keej)  his  position.  He  seems 
himself  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Russians,  whom  he  subse- 
quently abused  so  violently  in  pamphlets.  One  instance  of 
these  quarrels  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  times.  On 
June  3,  1702,  the  Tsarevitch  was  dining  with  Xeugebauer, 
Alexis  Naryshkin,  and  Viazemsky.  The  fowl  was  carved  by 
Xeugebauer,  and  Alexis,  after  eating  one  piece  helped  himself 
again.     Xaryshkin  told  him  to  clear  his  plate  and  put  the  bones 
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of  the  piece  he  liad  catcii  hack  into  the  ilit-h,  vn  which  Nimi^c- 
bauer  remarked  that  this  was  ill-bred.  Thereupon  Aicxi- 
whispered  soniethiiij^  to  Naryshkin,  and  Neu^ebauer  said  that 
this  was  also  ill-bred.  A  dispute  then  arose  between  the  twu 
chamberlains,  in  which  >^'eu<:;el)auer  uttered  some  stronir  ex- 
pressions  against  the  Kussians  in  ifeneral,  and  said  :  '  None  of 
you  imderstand  anythin(,^  AVhen  I  get  aljroad  with  the  Tsan'-- 
vitch,  then  1  know  what  J  shall  do,'  and  threatened  to  demand 
the  dismissal  of  his  llussian  colleagues,  called  the  Kussians  l)ai-- 
barians,  dogs,  and  pigs,  and  at  last  angrily  threw  down  his  knife 
and  fork  and  went  off  threatening  and  cursing. 

Xeugebauer  was  dismissed,  and,  finding  that  he  could  get 
no  place  in  Ilussia,  went  back  to  Germany,  and  entered  the 
Swedish  army,  becoming  secretary  to  ("harles  XII.  Jle  was 
succeeded  by  Uuyssen,  whose  acipiaintance  we  liave  already 
made,  who  liad  been  brought  into  the  Kussian  service  by  Tat- 
kul,  and  who  liad  been  very  useful  in  replying  to  the  libels  of 
Xeugebauer.  Uuyssen  drew  up  a  plan  of  education,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Tsar,  suitable  for  the  education  of  tlie 
heir  of  a  great  empire,  according  to  which  Alexis  was  to  devote 
much  time  to  French,  mathenuitics,  history,  and  geography,  as 
well  as  politics.  lie  was  to  study  Fenelon's  '  Telemaque '  and 
tlie  works  of  Puffemlorf,  to  read  the  foreign  newspapers,  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  duties  and  histctry  of  princes,  especially  of 
absolute  monarchs,  and  finall\-  to  wind  up  with  a  course  of  ar- 
tillery and  engineei'ing.  lie  was,  besides  this,  daily  to  read  the 
liible,  so  that  in  a  given  time  he  would  iiiiish  the  Old  Testa- 
ment once,  and  the  Xew'  Testament  twice.  In  his  hours  of  leis- 
ure he  was  to  look  at  atlases  and  globes,  practise  with  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  exercise  himself  in  fencing,  dancing, 
and  riding,  as  well  as  in  different  games,  especially  ball-playing. 
Tnder  Uuyssen  the  studies  of  the  young  prince  made  much 
progress,  and  his  tutor  seems  to  have  been  satistie<l  witji  his 
capabilities  and  his  desire  to  learn.  The  reports  made  to  the 
Tsar  were  generally  favourable,  and,  writing  to  Leibnitz.  Uuys- 
sen said:  'The  Prince  lacks  neither  capacity  nor  (piickness  of 
mind.  Ilis  ambition  is  moderated  by  reason,  by  sound  judg- 
ment, and  by  a  great  desire  to  distinguish  liimself,  and  to  gain 
everything  which  is  fitting  for  a  great  prince.     lie  is  of  a  stu- 
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dious  and  pliant  nature,  and  wishes  by  assiduity  to  supply  what 
has  been  neglected  in  his  education.  I  notice  in  him  a  great 
inclination  to  piety,  justice,  uprightness,  and  purity  of  morals. 
He  loves  mathematics  and  foreign  languages,  and  shows  a  great 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries.  He  washes  to  acquire  thor- 
oughly the  French  and  German  languages,  and  has  already  be- 
gun to  receive  instruction  in  dancing  and  military  exercises, 
which  give  him  great  pleasure.  The  Tsar  has  allowed  him  not 
to  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  fasts,  for  fear  of  harming 
his  health  and  his  bodily  development,  but  out  of  piety  he  re- 
fuses any  indulgence  in  this  respect.' 

Huyssen  had  declined  to  be  solely  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Alexis,  and  in  view  of  Menshikof  "s  position  and  influence 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  occupy  the  second  place  under 
him.  This  supervision  was  not  ahvays  well  exercised.  Alexis 
himself  in  after-life  complained  of  Menshikof 's  negligence,  and 
popular  rumours  spread  about  stories  of  harsh  treatment  and 
cruelty.  The  Austrian  agent  Pleyer  added  a  ciphered  postscript 
to  one  of  his  despatches :  '  It  is  said  that  Menshikof  in  the 
camp  dragged  the  prince  by  the  hair  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Tsar  said  nothing  to  it.  Therefore  people  say  now  that  he  has 
bewitched  the  Tsar.'  This  visit  of  Alexis  to  Xyenskanz  in 
1703,  his  presence  at  the  siege  of  Narva  the  next  year  as  a  vol- 
unteer, the  part  which  he  took  in  the  triumphs  and  festivities 
on  the  Tsars  return,  show  that  there  were  great  interruptions 
to  the  execution  of  the  programme  of  study  drawn  up  by  Huys- 
sen. A  little  later  Alexis  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  teacher, 
for  Huyssen  was  sent  abroad  on  diplomatic  business  wdiich 
seemed  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  did  not  return  for  three 
years.  During  all  this  time,  at  the  age  when  a  youth  has  most 
need  of  guidance  and  control,  Alexis  was  left  without  a  director 
to  his  studies,  and  exposed  to  bad  influences,  and  especially  to 
influences  hostile  to  the  reforms  of  the  Tsar. 

Peter's  apparent  indifference  to  the  education  of  his  son  has 
often  been  criticised  as  strange  and  remarkable.  Ko  one  w'as 
more  conscious  than  he  of  the  defects  of  his  own  early  educa- 
tion ;  no  one  had  striven  harder  to  repair  them  ;  no  one  was 
more  anxious  that  his  son  should  be  properly  trained,  and  es- 
pecially that  he  should  become  a  successor  capable  of  carrying 
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out  Ill's  |)l;ui>.  I'lidci"  these  cinMiiiistancos  (tiie  iiiiglit  liave  >ii|»- 
pdseil  that  tlie  Tsar  woiiM  have  follo\ve<l  with  mure  caro 
every  stej)  in  the  echieatiun  ot"  Ak'xis.  His  iiuliffereiiee  was 
iinU'ed  only  apparent.  The  ease  with  him  was  as  it  lias  heen, 
and  is,  with  so  many  fathers  in  >iinilar  situations,  lie  was  taken 
np  witli  ahsorhini;  and  eni:;r<tssini;  pm'suits.  lie  was  rarely 
at  home.  He  was  on  the  frontier  engai:;ed  in  a  dittieult  war, 
was  with  liis  tmops  or  with  his  ships.  When  he  had  provided 
the  means  uf  education,  it  seemed  as  if  nrtthini!;  remained  hut 
to  give  counsels — and  very  stern  counsels  too — as  t(»  the  neces- 
sity of  making  use  of  these  means.  In  the  camp  at  Narva  in 
1704,  Peter,  after  telling  Alexis  tliat  he  had  l)rought  him  there 
to  let  him  take  })art  in  the  campaign  and  t(»  .show  him  tliat 
he  spared  himself  no  troul)le  or  danger,  and  that  he  wished 
him  to  follow  his  exam])le,  added :  '  P)Ut  if  my  advice  lie 
home  away  hy  the  winds,  and  you  do  nut  wish  to  do  what 
I  desire,  I  will  not  recognise  you  for  my  son,  and  I  shall 
pray  God  to  punisli  you  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come.' 
These  threats  were  not  at  that  time  to  he  taken  at  all  liter- 
ally. They  were  such  as  a  father,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  a  strong  desire  for  the  success  of  his  children,  some- 
times makes  to  a  son  whose  character  he  has  never  taken  the 
right  way  of  understanding.  There  is  many  a  father  whose 
excellent  (qualities  make  him  respected  and  appreciatetl  by  his 
friends,  and  hy  all  who  meet  him  on  equal  terms,  who  luis 
the  sincerest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  children,  hut  who, 
through  the  absorbhig  occupations  of  his  own  life  or  hy  mi>- 
j)laced  sternness,  has  never  succeeded  in  making  hhnself  Ik-- 
loved  l»y  his  children. 

During  the  absence  of  Huyssen  the  studies  of  Alexis 
continued  after  a  fashion,  although  with  many  interruptions, 
and  Viazemsky  gave  the  Tsar  favuurable  accounts  of  the  buy's 
occupations. 

Alexis  lived  much  like  a  private  person  at  I'reohra/hen- 
skv,  with  an  income  of  1 -J, (>(><»  rubles,  which  more  than  .-uf- 
ticeil  for  all  his  needs.  The  foreigners  in  Moscow  seemed  to 
think  that  his  education  was  purposely  neglected  by  Menshikof, 
and  Alexis,  in  his  complaints  to  the  Austrian  Court,  when  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  hhnself,  says  the  same  thing. 
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Ill  Moscow  Alexis  was  thrown  much  into  the  company 
of  those  who  preferred  the  old  order  of  things,  and  hated 
tlie  innovations  of  the  Tsar.  The  dislike  to  reforms  and  nov- 
elties was  as  strong-  among  the  npper  classes,  and  even  in 
the  palace  itself,  as  among  the  common  people.  The  admin- 
istrators of  the  old  school  were  given  work  such  as  they 
had  never  before  had  to  do,  and  the  frequent  orders  and 
reprimands  of  the  Tsar  showed  that  he  had  no  intention  that 
their  duties  should  be  neglected.  There  were  step-sisters  of 
Peter  still  living  who  in  secret  sympathised  with  Sophia,  who 
died  in  170-i,  and  with  Martha,  who  died  only  in  1707,  in 
her  convent  cell  at  .Vlexandrovo.  There  were  brothers  of  the 
repudiated  Eudoxia  ;  there  were  the  great-uncles  of  Alexis, 
the  Naryshkins,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  distaste  to  carrying 
out  the  commands  of  his  father.  But  most  of  all  Alexis  asso- 
ciated with  the  clergy,  and  his  confessor,  Jacob  Ignatief,  had 
as  much  influence  of  a  similar  kind  as  Xikon  had  at  one  time 
upon  the  Tsar  Alexis.  In  man}^  respects  the  character  of  the 
Tsarevitch  was  like  that  of  his  grandfather.  He  loved  quiet, 
was  pious  by  nature,  devoted  to  the  reading  of  religious  books 
and  the  study  of  religious  questions.  Together  with  Ignatief, 
with  some  other  priests  and  monks,  wdth  Kolytchof,  the  hus- 
band of  his  nurse,  with  Viazemsky  and  the  iSJaryshkins,  he 
formed  an  intimate  circle  of  friends — a  '  company  • — like  that 
of  Peters  youth,  with  very  different  ideas,  but  with  the  same 
Iiabits  of  drinking  and  carousing.  The  '  company '  was  almost 
a  secret  society.  Each  member  had  a  nickname,  such  as  Satan, 
Hell,  Penefactor,  Moloch,  The  Cow,  Judas,  The  Dove,  and  a 
cipher  was  used  for  secret  correspondence. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  at  that  the  impression  was 
made  upon  the  common  people  that  the  Tsarevitch  was  opposed 
to  his  father,  and  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  only 
hope  in  the  future.  Ignatief  came  from  Suzdal,  and  Alexis  was 
therefore  the  more  easily  brought  into  communication  with  his 
mother,  then  in  a  convent  at  Suzdal.  In  1706  he  was  taken  to 
visit  her.  The  Tsar  received  information  of  this  journey  from 
liis  sister  Xatalia,  and  immediately  sent  for  Alexis  to  come  to 
Zolkiew,  where  he  reprimanded  him  sharply.  After  this  Alexis 
was  detained  for  several  months  in   Smolensk,  Avhere  he  was 
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cliarged  ])y  liis  fatlicr  witli  the  oolloftiou  ami  jtr(»viRioijini^  of 
tlie  troops.  He  returned  to  Moscow  in  the  autumn  of  1T"7,  ami 
found  new  duties  imposed  upon  liim  in  tlie  defence  of  tlic  citv 
ai^ainst  a  possible  attack  by  the  Swedes.  To  liis  work  here, 
and  the  fault  which  his  father  found  with  his  inaction,  we  have 
already  made  reference.'  l*cter's  wrath  was  appeased  when  he 
came  to  know  more  exactly  what  had  been  done,  and  a  j^ood 
luiderstanding  was  restored.  Alexis  i-eturned  for  a  while  to  liis 
studies,  but  in  the  be<^inning  of  170'.>  he  abandoned  them  aijain 
to  conduct  a  party  of  r»,00(.»  recruits  to  the  Ikrainc,  Nvhere  he 
had  a  dangerous  lit  of  illness. 

,Vfter  the  battle  of  Poltava  it  was  resolved  that  .Vlexis 
should  go  to  Dresden  for  his  further  education.  Although  the 
Tsar  reached  this  decision  in  ()ctol)er,  ITOl*,  yet  the  money  and 
the  orders  were  so  slow-  in  coming  that  Alexis  was  detained  all 
the  winter  in  Cracow,  and  could  not  begin  his  journey  until  the 
spring  of  171<'.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Dresden  he  went  <tn  to 
('arlsl)ad,  and  in  the  neighbouring  little  town  of  Schlackenwerth 
he  met  for  the  first  time  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  AVolfeid)iittel, 
whom  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  marry. 

Negotiations  for  this  marriage  had  been  going  on  for  some 
years  through  the  medium  of  Urbich  and  Iluyssen  on  one  side, 
and  of  Leibnitz  and  Schleinitz  on  the  other.  The  House  <jf 
Hrunswick,  one  branch  of  which  sat  on  the  throne  of  Hanover, 
was  connected  with  most  of  the  reigning  families  of  Euro])e. 
The  Princess  Charlotte,  granddaughter  of  the  reigning  Duke 
Anton  Ulrich,"  was  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  >\r.-h(iiik(* 
Charles,  then  a  claimant  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  later  V.m- 
peror.  She  was  being  (Mlucated  at  the  Saxon  court  by  her  aunt 
the  (Jueen  of  Poland,  and  was  pretty,  amiable,  and  accom}iIi>licd. 
Although  negotiations  had  been  actively  carried  on,  yet  Alexis 
had  never  been  told  by  his  father  what  he  was  expected  to  <lo. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  to  marry  a  foreigner,  and  he 

'  See  page  86. 

•  Anton  Ulrich  was  tlicn  about  seventy-six,  a  lively  old  man  who  wn,'!  in 
frciiuent  corresitondence  with  Leibnitz,  and  extracted  amiiseiufiit  from  lift!  by 
writing  an  unending  novel,  Orttirid,  in  which  he  ins.ited  all  the  amusing 
things  that  came  under  his  notice.  He  became  a  Catholic  iu  1710,  hoping  to 
get  the  secularised  bishtjjric  of  Ilildesheim. 
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liad  hints  from  others  of  the  person  destmed  for  him.  Peter 
wished  him  to  make  the  marriage  from  inclination,  without 
seeming  to  be  forced  to  it. 

The  interview  at  Schlackenwerth  passed  off  pleasantly,  and 
both  Alexis  and  Charlotte  seemed  to  be  favourably  impressed 
witli  each  other.  In  a  letter  written  soon  after  this  to  his  confes- 
sor Alexis  tells  of  the  circumstances,  and  says  that  his  father  liad 
written  to  him  to  know  how  she  pleases  him.  '  So  now  I  know 
that  he  wishes  to  marry  me  not  to  a  Russian  but  to  one  of  these 
people,  according  to  my  choice.  I  wrote  to  him  that  if  it  is  his 
will  that  I  should  marry  a  foreigner,  I  will  marry  this  princess, 
whom  I  have  seen  and  who  pleases  me,  and  who  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  better  than  whom  I  cannot  find.  I  beg  you  to  pray  for  me  if  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  this  be  accomplished ;  if  not,  that  it  may  be 
hindered,  for  my  hope  is  in  Him.  What  He  wishes  will  happen. 
Write  to  me  how  your  heart  feels  about  this  matter.'  We  have 
not  the  confessor's  reply,  but  we  know  from  a  letter  of  the  Duke 
to  Urbich  in  August,  1710,  that  persons  who  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Tsarevitch  tried  to  hinder  the  marriage  from  relig- 
ious scruples,  and  there  was  an  opinion  that  Alexis  was  more 
amiable  than  he  should  be  towards  the  Princess  Fiirstenburg  and 
the  Princess  Weissenfels,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  time.  There 
were  intrigues,  too,  on  the  part  of  other  princesses  to  make  what 
seemed  so  good  a  match.  All  fears,  however,  were  dissipated 
M'hen  in  the  autumn  Alexis  went  twice  to  Torgau  and  at  last 
formall}'  demanded  the  hand  of  the  Princess  from  the  Queen 
of  Poland.  The  marriage  was  deferred,  and  Alexis  went  back 
to  his  studies  and  his  lonely  life  at  Dresden.  The  studies  made 
progress.  Alexis  developed  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  took  dan- 
cing and  fencing  lessons,  studied  P^rench  and  German,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  his  favourite  books  on  Church  history. 
Then  and  afterwards  he  read  the  'Annals  of  Baronius,'  and 
made  copious  extracts  and  notes,  especially  on  points  relating  to 
disputes  between  (Uiurch  and  State,  and  to  the  interference  of 
kings  and  princes  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  bought  many, 
books,  and  collected  engravings  and  medals.  He  was  greatly 
troubled  that  he  had  no  priest  with  him,  and  wrote  to  Ignatief  to 
find  one  '  ca])able  of  keeping  a  secret.  He  must  be  young,  un- 
married, and  unknown  to  every  one.     Tell  him  to  come  to  me 
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ill  irreat  sccrcsv,  tf»  lav  a>i<lo  all  marks  of  lii>  CKnilitiim,  t<>  shave 
liis  beard  ami  his  hair,  and  tn  wear  a  wi^r  ami  (icrmaii  c-lotiicp. 
Ho  should  coiiK'  as  a  coiiritT,  and  for  that  should  hi'  ahlc  to 
Mrite.  Let  him  not  hrinij;  anything  incumhent  on  a  ])rifst.  or  a 
missal,  only  a  few  bits  of  comnumion  bread.  I  have  all  the 
hodks  necessary.  Have  pity  on  my  soul,  and  do  not  k't  me  die 
without  confession.  He  is  necessary  to  me  for  nothing  else 
except  in  case  of  death,  and  even  when  1  am  well  I'nr  secret 
confession.  I  shall  tell  no  one  that  he  i>  a  ]»riest.  He  will  ap- 
pear to  be  one  of  my  servants.  J)o  not  let  him  have  any  doubt 
about  shaving  his  Itt-ard.  Jt  is  better  to  commit  a  small  sin 
than  to  ruin  my  soul  without  repentance.'  Another  letter  from 
Wolfenbiittel,  where  Alexis  had  gone  to  make  the  ac<piaintance 
of  the  relations  of  his  bride,  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
Lis  Muscovite  habits.  ']\[ost  honourable  father,  salutation  to 
you  with  the  "  J'ater  "  and  the  "  children."  We  inform  your 
Holiness  that  here  on  this  day  of  the  lioly  martyr  Eustace,  after 
the  spiritual  festivities  (vespers,  complines,  matins,  and  liturgy), 
we  liave  rejoiced  both  spiritually  and  bodily,  and  drunk  te>your 
liealth.  T  wish  you  very  long  life,  that  we  should  see  each 
other  in  joy  in  a  short  time.  On  tliis  letter  wine  has  been 
poured  out,  so  that  after  receiving  it  you  may  live  well  and 
drink  strongly  and  remember  us.  God  grant  our  desires  to 
meet  soon.  All  the  orthodox  Christians  liere  have  signed  this, 
Alexis  the  sinner,  the  priest  John  Slonsky,  and  have  certified  it 
with  cups  and  glasses.  We  have  kept  this  festival  for  your 
health  not  in  (Tcrman  wise,  but  in  Russian  style.'  After  one  or 
two  rhyming  paragraphs  is  a  post.script  begging  pard(»n  if  the 
letter  is  illegible,  because  it  was  written  when  they  were  all 
drunk. 

One  subject  of  anxiety  to  Alexis  and  his  friends  wa.>  the 
religion  of  his  future  wife.  All  hoped  that  in  time  she  woidil 
join  the  orthodox  Church,  but  Alexis  thought  it  best  not  to 
l»roachtlie  subject  prematurely,  hoping  that  when  .she  reached 
Russia,  and  saw  the  splendour  of  the  Russian  t-hurches,  and  the 
magniticence  of  the  service,  and  heard  the  solemn  chant  without 
an  organ,  she  would  come  to  the  true  faith.  Lutherans  in  (u-r- 
many  meanwhile  were  congratulating  themselves  that  this  mar- 
riage would  result  in  the  spread  of  I'n.tcstant  i>pinioiis  in  Russia, 
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After  the  campaign  on  the  Pruth,  Peter,  as  we  remember, 
hastened  to  Carlsbad,  and  after  his  cure  went  to  Torgau,  where, 
on  October  25,  1711,  the  marriage  of  Alexis  and  Charlotte  was 
celebrated  in  the  castle  of  the  Queen  of  Poland,'  Immediately 
after  the  marriage  the  Tsar  replied  to  a  request  from  the  Duke 
to  allow  them  to  pass  the  winter  at  "Wolfenbilttel,  that,  much 
as  he  would  like  his  son  to  remain  longer  abroad  for  his  general 
education,  his  services  were  necessary  in  the  war,  and  four  days 
after  the  ceremony  Alexis  was  ordered  to  go  to  Thorn  and  see 
to  the  forwarding  of  provisions  for  the  Russian  troops  in  Po- 
merania.  A  little  respite  was  given,  for  he  was  allowed  to  visit 
Wolfenbilttel  with  his  bride.  He  then  set  out  alone,  while  his 
wife  remained  until  December.  The  winter  passed  in  Thorn 
very  uncomfortably.  All  that  region  is  desolate  and  sad,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Charlotte  wrote  to  her  mother  that  the  town 
was  much  ruined.  '  The  houses  opposite  are  half  burned  and 
empty.  I  myself  live  in  a  monastery.  However,  several  Polish 
ladies  from  the  neighbourhood  have  already  visited  me.  There 
is  not  in  these  regions  a  single  small  village  where  there  are 
not  two  or  three  noble  families.  They  live  there,  winter  and 
summer,  and  for  that  reason  even  in  the  largest  towns  it  is  im- 
|)ossible  to  find  a  single  person  of  quality.'  In  spite  of  rumours 
to  the  contrary,  Alexis  was  all  devotion,  and  Charlotte,  who 
was  very  impressionable,  expressed  herself  as  most  happy. 
The  disorder  of  the  little  court — for  Schleinitz,  its  head,  was 
on  duty  as  minister  at  Hanover — and  the  want  of  money — 
for  many  weeks  passed  without  remittances — caused  dissatis- 
faction and  discomfort.  ]\Ienshik6f,  when  he  came  in  April, 
M^as  surprised,  and  wrote  a  pressing  demand  for  money.  With 
the  spring  Alexis  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Pomerania, 
while  the  Crown  Princess  had  to  move  to  Elbing,  where  dis- 
putes about  the  promotion  of  the  young  cavalier  Yon  Pullnitz 
and  rumours  of  undue  intimacy  with  him  embittered  her  life. 
She  received  consolation  from  the  frequent  and  regular  letters 
of  her  husband,  as  well  as  from  a  visit  of  the  Tsar  and  Cath- 
erine, both  of  whom  were  most  kmd.  She  adds,  in  writing 
to    her  mother,  that  her  joy  was    diminished  by  seeing  how 

'  See  page  21G. 
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little  the  Tsar  loved  the  Tsarevitcli,  and  she  heir^cd  ("atherino 
to  interfere  in  her  husband's  behalf.  In  October  the  Crown 
Princess  received  ordei-s  from  the  Tsar  to  ijo  to  St.  Petersburg. 
From  all  that  she  had  heard  and  from  much  that  she  had  seen 
she  feared  the  Russians,  and  disliked  to  go  alone  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Then,  too,  certain  thinirs  which  had  been  said  to  her 
threw  her  into  despair.  She  imagined  that  her  husband  ha<l 
never  loved  her,  and  that  Catherine  hated  her.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  instead  of  going  to  Kussia  she  made  a  visit  to  her  familv 
at  AVolfenbiittel,  so  that  when  Alexis  passed  through  Klbing  he 
did  not  find  her.'  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1713  that  she 
arrived  in  St.  Petersl)urg;  but  her  husban<l  was  then  with  the 
Tsar  on  an  expedition  in  Finland,  and  did  not  return  until 
late  in  the  summer.  The  meeting  of  husband  and  wife  after 
this  absence  of  over  a  year  was  cordial  and  affectionate,  and 
at  iii'st  everything  went  well.  Soon  there  came  ditlicnlties — 
a  coolness  with  Catherine  and  with  the  Tsar's  sister  Natalia, 
troubles  on  account  of  the  bad  c(jm])(»sition  of  the  little  court, 
and  especially  from  want  of  money.  .Vlthough  Alexis  was  a 
good  manager,  yet  he  had  not  income  enough  to  keep  his  house- 
hold in  the  state  in  which  he  needed  to  live.  To  this  we  nnist 
add  his  love  of  strong  drink,  his  carouses  with  his  friends,  and 
his  frequent  tits  of  drunkenness,  in  which  he  not  only  treated 
his  wife  brutally,  but  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  contempt  to  his 
servants,  threatening,  among  other  things,  to  be  revenged  on 
Golofkin,  who  had  given  him  this  German  wife,  and  promising 
some  day  to  set  the  heads  of  the  Chancellor's  sons  on  stakes. 
Alexis  sometimes  remembei-ed  such  scenes  the  next  morning, 
and  then  tried  to  j)urchase  the  silence  of  his  attendants,  and 
atone  for  his  conduct  towards  his  wife  by  more  than  usual 
tenderness.  Every  such  scene  widened  the  breach.  The  health 
of  Alexis  failed,  his  physicians  thought  that  he  had  consumption, 
and  that  his  condition  was  a  serious  one  ;  and  they  advised  him 
to  go  to  Carlsbad.  His  wife  was  the  last  to  know  of  his  re.«<olu- 
tion,  and  it  was  only  when  everything  was  ready,  and  he  was 
about  to  take  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  that  he  bade  her  good-bye, 
with  '  Adieu  !  I  am  going  to  Carlsbad."     This  was  on  June  15, 

•  See  page  236. 
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1714.  There  were  indeed  reasons  for  the  reticence,  because  the 
country  through  which  he  had  to  pass  was  not  without  danger, 
and  he  wished  to  keep  liis  departure  a  secret  from  the  foreign 
ministers.  He  travelled  in  the  guise  of  a  simple  officer.  But 
the  coldness  and  indifference  affected  Charlotte,  and  during  the 
six  months  of  his  absence  he  never  wrote  her  a  word.  On  Jul  v 
23  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  ]Katalia,  but  Alexis  did  not 
seem  to  trouble  himself  about  the  matter.  In  ]Srovember  Char- 
lotte wrote  :  '  The  Tsarevitch  has  not  yet  come  back.  ISTo  one 
knows  where  he  is,  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.  I  am  in  fright- 
ful uneasiness.  All  the  letters  that  I  have  written  to  him  in 
the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  have  been  sent  back  to  me  from 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  because  no  one  there  knows  where  he  is.' 
At  the  end  of  December  Alexis  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  At 
tirst  his  conduct  was  exemplary.  He  was  affectionate  to  his 
wife,  and  was  delighted  with  his  little  daughter.  A  little  later 
Charlotte  Avrote  to  her  family  that  he  conducted  himself  as  be- 
fore, with  the  only  difference  that  she  saw  him  less  frequently. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Afrosinia,  a  Finnish  girl,  a  serf  of  his 
teacher  Viazemsky,  brought  her  to  his  house,  and  continued 
in  relations  with  her  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Foreigners 
noticed  that  in  society  Alexis  never  spoke  to  his  wife,  and  said 
that  he  scarcely  saw  her  once  a  week.  The  small  house,  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  palace,  was  in  such  bad  repair  that  the 
rain  came  through  the  roof  into  the  room  of  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess, and  when  the  Tsar  spoke  about  it  Alexis  scolded  liis  wife 
for  having  maligned  him  to  his  father.  His  inclination  to 
drunkenness  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  affect  his 
health.  In  April,  1715,  he  was  taken  senseless  out  of  church, 
and  was  so  ill  that  they  did  not  dare  to  bring  him  home  across 
the  Xeva,  and  he  had  to  pass  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
foreigner.  Even  on  the  next  day  he  was  still  so  weak  that 
the  Crown  Princess  went  to  him,  and  passed  half  the  day 
there.  '  I  ascribe  his  illness,'  she  said,  '  to  the  fast  and  to  the 
great  quantity  of  brandy  which  he  drinks  daily,  for  he  is 
usually  drunk.'  Xevertheless  there  were  occasional  glimpses  of 
happiness — Alexis  was  fond  of  his  child,  and  ever}'  mark  of 
love  soothed  the  heart  of  the  mother.  On  October  23,  1715,  a 
son  was  born,  who  subsequently  became  the  Emperor  Peter  II. 
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Four  days  aftonvaiUs  the  state  of  tlic  iimtlicr  took  a  turn  f(.r 
tlie  \voi>e,  a  fever  set  in,  ami  towai'ds  luidnii^lit  <»n  November  1 
-he  died.  Alexis  luid  not  left  her  hed.side  duiiiii::  the  last  davs, 
had  fainted  three  times,  and  seemed  inc-onxdalde  at  her  death. 
He  took  the  chiKlren  in  hi.-  ai'ms  and  cairie*!  them  to  his  own 
loom. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  bo  v. 
The  long  smouldering  conllict  between  father  and  son  now  broke 
forth. 

The  opposition  between  Peter  and  his  son  was  passive,  was 
an  opposition  of  character  rather  than  of  action.  Peter  was 
active,  curious,  and  energetic.  Alexis  was  contem})lative  and 
retlective.  lie  was  not  without  intellectual  ability,  but  he  liked 
aquietlife.  He  preferred  reading  and  thinking.  At  tiie  age 
when  Peter  was  making  fireworks,  building  boats,  and  exercising 
his  conn-ades  in  mimic  war,  Alexis  was  pondering  oxer  the  *  Di- 
vine Manna,'  reading  the  'Wonders  of  God,"  retiectlng  on 
Thomas  a  Kempis's  '  Imitation  of  Christ,'  and  nudiing  exceri)ts 
from  Baronius.  While  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  Peter  was 
boi-n  too  soon  for  the  age,  Alexis  was  born  too  late,  lie  l)e- 
longed  to  the  past  generation.  Xot  only  did  he  take  no  interest 
in  the  work  and  plans  of  his  father,  but  he  gradually  came  to 
dislike  and  hate  them.  On  his  return  from  Germany  in  ITl'i 
he  had  to  pass  a  sort  of  examination  befoie  his  father,  and,  in 
(jrder  to  avoid  showing  how  he  had  neglected  his  drawing,  he 
tried  to  shoot  himself  through  the  hand  with  a  pistol,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  burning  himself  with  the  powder.  This  was 
sufficient  to  excuse  him.  lie  would  sometimes  even  takemcili- 
cine  to  make  himself  ill,  so  that  he  might  not  be  called  u]>on  to 
jterform  unpleasant  duties  or  attend  to  business.  Once,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  launch  of  a  ship,  he  said  to  a  friend, 
'  I  would  rather  l)e  a  galley  slave,  or  have  a  burning  fever,  than 
be  obliijrcd  to  y;o  there."  In  conversation  with  his  frientl  Kikin 
he  expressed  himself  thus,  *1  am  no  stupid  fool,  but  I  cannot, 
cannot  work."  This  dis])osition  was  (piickly  imticed  by  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him,  and  his  mother-in-law,  the  Princess 
of  AV^olfenbiittel,  said  to  Tolstoi  that  it  was  '  (piite  useless  for 
his  father  to  force  him  to  attend  t<»  military  matters,  as  he 
would  rather  have  a  rosary  than  a  pistol  in  his  hand.' 
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With  this  opposition  of  temperament  and  character,  with 
the  lack  of  tenderness  which  Peter  had  always  shown  in  his  re- 
lations to  his  son,  with  the  great  fear  which  he  inspired  in  him, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  Alexis  always  felt  uncomfortable  when 
he  was  with  his  father,  hated  to  hear  of  his  coming,  and  was 
glad  to  be  away  from  him.  Once  he  admitted  to  his  confessor 
that  he  had  frequently  wished  his  father's  death,  and  Ignatief 
replied :  '  God  will  forgive  you.  We  all  wish  for  his  death,  be- 
cause the  people  have  to  bear  such  heavy  burdens.' 

All  who  were  discontented  with  the  existing  state  of  things 
naturally  turned  their  eyes  towards  Alexis,  and,  without  assum- 
ing such  a  position,  he  liecame  the  nucleus  of  the  opposition  to 
reform.  During  Lent,  in  171:2,  Stephen  Yavdrsky  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  cathedral  at  Moscow  in  which  there  were  pointed 
references  to  the  Tsarevitch,  and  allusions  to  those  disturbers 
who  continued  the  war  when  the  country  had  so  much  need  of 
peace  and  of  relief  from  its  burdens,  and  ended  with  a  prayer  to 
St.  Alexis  to  protect  his  namesake,  who,  like  him,  had  left  his 
house  and  was  wandering  in  strange  lands,  separated  from 
his  parents.  This  sermon  created  a  great  sensation,  and  was 
much  commented  on.  Yavorsky,  M'ith  his  usual  tact,  succeeded 
in  explaining  it  away  to  the  Tsar,  but  years  afterwards  allu- 
sions were  made  to  it  as  well  as  to  Yavorsky's  feelings  in  the 
circles  of  the  discontented.  Among  the  nobility,  and  even 
among  those  distinguished  by  the  Tsar,  many  showed  privately 
their  sympathy  with  Alexis.  Prince  Jacob  Dolgoriiky,  the 
senator,  said,  'Do  not  visit  me,  for  they  watch  me  to  see 
who  comes.'  And  General  Basil  Dolgoruky  once  said  to  him, 
'  You  are  wiser  than  yf)ur  father.  Your  father  is  wise,  but 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  men.  You  will  have  more  knowledge 
of  men.'  This  was  an  e^'ident  expression  of  the  hope  that 
when  Alexis  came  to  the  throne  the  old  families  would  be 
once  more  favoured,  and  upstarts  like  Menshikof  and  Golofkin 
would  no  longer  hold  the  first  places  in  the  empire.  The 
Golitsyns  were  his  friends,  and  even  Field  ]\[arslial  Boris  Shere- 
metief  advised  him  to  have  some  one  always  near  the  Tsar  who 
could  be  intimate  with  his  friends  and  inform  him  of  what  was 
going  on.  Prince  Boris  Kurakin,  the  diplomatist,  asked  xilexis 
in  Pomerania  whether  his  step-mother  treated  him  well,  and, 
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ulicn  Alexis  said  tliat  their  relations  were  most  C(»rdial.  a<l<le(l, 
'As  lung  as  she  lias  no  son  she  will  Ije  i^ood  to  \^^u,  Imt  as 
Boon  as  she  has  a  son  it  will  be  (]uite  otherwise*  Simeon 
^'arvshkin  tmce  i-om}>laiiied  that  the  Tsar  never  seemed  to  he 
able  to  understand  that  the  nobles  had  enough  to  do  at  home 
with  the  manauement  of  their  property.  Alexis,  who  was 
not  a  bad  manager,  and  wh(»  loved  to  busy  himself  aliout  liouse- 
hold  matters,  replied,  'He  has  everywhere  I'eady  for  him  :dl 
that  he  wants,  and  therefore  he  does  not  understand  what  we 
need.' 

Although  Alexis  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  di>- 
contented,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  if  he  ever  came  to 
the  throne  things  wc)uld  not  go  on  as  then,  that  no  active 
])olicy  would  be  pursued,  and  that  in  all  probability  St.  Peters- 
burg would  be  al)andoned,  yet  there  was  no  conspiracy,  no 
attempt  to  thwart  the  ])lans  of  the  Tsar.  The  policy  of  all 
was  to  wait,  and  to  hope  for  J'*eter''s  death.  The  Tsar's  health 
iiad  been  so  shaken  for  some  years  that  it  seemed  as  if  this  might 
occur  soon.  Alexis  and  his  friends  lived  in  dread  of  danger, 
and  when  he  was  abroad  he  hesitated  for  a  while  to  return  to 
Russia.  Some  of  his  confidential  friends  had  suggested  that  he 
should  stay  abn^ad  and  wait  for  his  father's  death,  and  the 
asylum  accorded  by  J.ouis  XIY.  to  the  Stuarts  insjiired  the 
thought  that  the  Tsarevitch  would  be  sure  of  protectit)n  at  the 
I'rench    court.      Kikin  openly  advised  this,  and  other  friends 

counselled  him  ai::ainst  returning'.  On  returniiifr  from  Carlsbad, 

o  c>  r^  ' 

Alexis,  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  expressed  to  those  who  were 
with  him  his  fears  that  on  his  return  he  would  be  made  a  monk, 
and  not  only  during  his  father's  lifetime  alone,  but  that,  like 
IJasil  Shuisky,  he  would  be  sent  somewhere  into  captivity  an<l 
end  his  days  in  prison. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  Crown  Princess  Charlotte, 
on  November  7,  1715,  when  the  mourners,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  had  assend)led  again  in  the  house  of  the 
Tsarevitch,  Peter  handed  his  son  a  letter  dated  October  l'L^  It 
was  written  in  strong  and  decisive  terms,  and  contained  an  ulti- 
matum. After  speaking  of  the  Swedish  war,  and  how  affairs 
had  taken  such  a  turn  that  the  Swedes  now  tnMubled  before  the 
itussians,  the  Tsar  continued,  '  When  1  con.-idir  thi.-  joy  come 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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of  God  to  our  fatherland,  and  look  then  on  the  line  of  my  suc- 
cessors, a  deep  grief  conies  over  me,  because  I  consider  you  un- 
fit to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  GoA^ernment.  God  is  not  at 
fault,  for  he  has  not  deprived  you  of  a  sound  mind,  nor  taken 
entirely  away  from  you  bodily  strength,  for  although  you  are 
not  of  a  strong  nature  still  you  are  not  very  weak.  But  you 
do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  about  military  affairs,  although  by 
this  we  have  come  from  darkness  into  light,  and  those  M'ho 
knew  nothing  of  us  before  respect  us  noAV.  I  do  not  demand 
that  you  should  be  desirous  of  making  war  without  lawful  reason, 
but  I  expect  you  to  appreciate  military  affairs  and  learn  all  that 
is  most  necessary  in  them,  for  this  is  one  of  the  two  necessary 

things  for  government,  order,  and  defence You  have 

no  desire  at  all  to  learn  anything.  You  know  nothing  of  mili- 
tary affairs You  excuse  yourself  by  saying   that  your 

weak  health  prevents  you  from  taking  part  in  the  fatigues  of  a 
campaign.  But  this  is  no  reason.  I  do  not  wish  bodily  fatigue 
from  you,  l)ut  onl}^  the  desire  for  the  thing,  and  this  can  be 
weakened  by  no  illness.'  Then  making  a  comparison  M'ith  his 
own  brother  Theodore  and  Louis  XIY.,  who  himself  took  no 
part  in  campaigns,  he  continues  :  '  When  I  represent  to  myself 
all  this  and  turn  again  to  my  first  thought,  I  must  say  to  myself, 
I  am  a  man,  I  can  die.  To  whom  then  shall  1  leave  that 
which  I  have,  by  God's  help,  planted  and  increased  ?  To  him 
who  is  like  the  idle  servant  in  the  gospel,  that  buried  his  talent 
in  the  ground  ?  I  think,  besides,  what  a  bad  and  obstinate 
character  you  have.  How  much  have  I  scolded  you  for  it,  and 
not  merely  scolded  but  beaten  you  for  it !  How  many  years 
have  I  not  spoken  with  you  !  Nothing  has  been  of  help  ;  noth- 
ing has  borne  fruit ;  it  has  all  been  in  vain ;  my  words  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  wind.  You  wish  to  do  nothing  except  to 
sit  at  home  and  to  delight  yourself  if  everything  goes  wrong. 
....  Seeing,  therefore,  that  I  can  turn  you  to  nothing  good, 
I  have  thought  best  to  write  you  this  last  testament,  and  still 
wait  a  little  to  see  whether  in  truth  and  without  hypocrisy  you 
change.  If  not,  then  know  that  I  deprive  you  of  your  right  to 
the  throne,  and  cut  you  off  like  a  blasted  limb.  And  do  not 
think  that  you  are  my  only  son,  and  that  I  write  this  only  to 
frighten  you.     In  very  truth,  by  the  will  of  God  I  will  fulfil  it ; 
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f»n-  as  I  liave  not  spared  my  life  for  my  coimtry  ami  \n\  >ul»- 
jects,  liow  can  I  spare  you  who  arc  untit  (  llc-ttei'  a  dcscrvint; 
8tran<!;er  than  an  unworthy  son.' 

Alexis  turned  t<>  his  friends  for  counsel.  Ivikin  saiil  :  •  ^  <.u 
will  at  last  have  rest,  if  you  cut  yourself  free  fnmi  e\'erythinir. 
J  know  that  otherwise,  with  your  weakness,  you  cannot  hold 
out.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  stay  away  when  it  was 
time.  Now  it  is  too  late."  \'^iazeinsky  remarked.  *  It  is  (iod's 
will,  and  the  will  of  the  Crown,  if  you  now  have  rest.'  Alexis 
asked  Count  Theodor  Apraxin  ami  Prince  ]>asil  Dolgoriiky  to 
use  their  inlluence  with  the  Tsar  to  allow  hini  to  resign  his 
rights  to  the  throne  and  j)ass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  nn 
his  estates.  Apraxin  promised  to  do  this,  and  Dolgoriiky  added  : 
*(iive  a  thousand  letters,  if  you  like,  something  will  still  hap- 
pen.' The  time  and  place  ch<»sen  hy  the  Tsai"  for  delivering 
his  letter  seems  strange,  ])ut  he  had  heen  ill  ever  since  its  <late. 

When  the  next  day  Alexis  heard  of  the  birth  of  his  step- 
brother, he  was  nuich  cast  down,  but  he  gradually  came  to  a 
resolution,  and  three  days  afterwards  wrote  to  his  father,  saying 
that  if  it  was  his  will  to  cut  him  oflF  from  tlie  succession  he 
begged  him  to  do  so.  'I  see  myself  unsuitable  and  mitit  for 
this  business,  for  I  am  (piite  devoid  of  memoi-y.  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  anything,  am  weak  and  do  not  possess  all 
my  intellectual  and  Itodily  pctwers,  and  have  become  unsuited  to 
the  government  of  such  a  people,  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  man  not  so  rotten  as  I.  Therefore  to  the  Russian  succession 
after  you  ((4od  give  you  health  for  many  years)  I  lay  no  claim, 
and  in  future  shall  make  no  claim  (even  if  I  had  no  brother,  and 
MOW,  thank  God,  I  have  a  brother,  to  whom  may  Cod  give 
health).  I  confide  my  children  to  your  will,  and  as  for  myself 
beg  for  support  until  my  death.'  After  receivhig  this  letter 
Peter  had  a  conversation  with  Prince  Basil  Dolgoriiky,  on  which 
the  latter  came  t<»  the  Tsarevitch,  read  carefully  tlirough  the 
Tsar's  letter  of  October  22,  and  said  :  '  1  have  had  a  word  with 
your  father.  I  think  he  will  cut  you  oft"  from  the  succession. 
It  appears  that  he  is  content  with  your  letter.  I  have  saved  you 
from  the  scaft'old.  You  can  now  rejoice,  and  need  trouble  your- 
self about  nothing  more.'  The  expression  of  Dolgoriiky  about 
the  scaffold  shows  with  what  excitement  the  Tsar  had  spoken 
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abt)ut  liis  son.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Peter  was  at  any  time  satisfied  with  what  Alexis  had  written. 
In  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  in  Russia,  renunciation  of  the 
succession  was  scarcely  sufficient.  It  was  necessary  to  determine 
on  something  beyond  this,  and  at  this  step  Peter  hesitated. 

For  a  whole  month  the  Tsar  kept  silent,  then,  after  a  drink- 
ing bout  at  Apraxin's,  lie  became  so  dangerously  ill  that  dur- 
ing two  nights  the  senators  and  ministers  remained  in  the 
palace.  On  December  13  he  was  so  weak  that  the  last  sac- 
rament was  administered  to  him  ;  but  after  this  the  attack 
passed,  he  began  to  mend,  and  three  weeks  later,  at  the 
Pussian  Christmas  time,  was  able  to  go  to  church,  looking  bet- 
ter than  had  been  expected,  but  pale  and  shrunken.  During 
this  time  Ivikin  warned  Alexis  to  be  cautious,  maintaining  that 
the  Tsar  was  feigning  illness  to  see  how  he  would  behave,  and 
had  received  the  sacrament  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating 
a  belief  that  his  end  was  near. 

On  January  30,  1716,  Alexis  received  a  second  and  still 
more  threatening  letter  from  his  father.  The  Tsar  found  fault 
with  him  for  mentioning  the  question  of  succession  and  his 
physical  weakness  only,  while  silent  with  regard  to  his  father's 
anger  and  discontent.' 

'  This  leads  me  to  write  more  decidedly,  for  if  you  do  not 
fear  me  now,  how  will  you  follow  my  testament  ?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve your  oath  on  account  of  your  hardness  of  heart.  David 
has  already  said  that  all  men  are  liars,  so  that  if  you  really 
wished  to  keep  it  you  could  be  dissuaded  by  the  longbeards. 
who  on  account  of  their  laziness  are  not  now  in  favour,  but  to 
whom  you  are  greatly  devoted.  And  what  gratitude  have  3'ou 
shown  to  your  father  ?  Do  you  help  me  in  my  sorrows  and 
troubles,  so  hard  to  be  borne,  although  you  have  already  reached 
ripe  age  ?  Xo,  not  in  tlie  least.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that 
you  hate  my  deeds,  which  I  do  for  the  people  of  this  nation, 
not  sparing  my  health,  and  after  my  death  you  will  destroy 
them.  For  that  reason,  to  stay  as  you  would  like  to  be,  neither 
fish  nor  flesh,  is  impossible.  Therefore,  either  change  your 
character,  and  without  hypocrisy  be  my  worthy  successor,  or  be- 

'  Peter's  excitement  is  evident,  for  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  Alexis  in 
liis  letter  had  expressly  mentioned  his  intellectual  disqualifications. 
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come  a  luoiik,  for  \vitli«mt  this  my  soul  will  nut  be  at  |icace. 
especially  that  1  am  now  so  ill.  Therefore  on  i-eceiviiitj  this 
give  me  immediately  an  answer,  either  in  writing  or  in  wot.U, 
and  if  you  do  not  do  this  I  will  treat  you  as  a  criminal.' 

We  can  see  how  Peter's  anger  rose  as  he  wrote,  until  it 
boiled  orer  in  the  word  '  criminal.''  A  simple  renunciation  was 
insufficient,  and  even  before  finishing  the  letter  the  Tsar  seemed 
to  question  with  himself  whether  even  tlie  garb  of  a  monk 
would  destroy  the  possibility  of  Alexis  coming  to  the  throiir. 
and  whether  even  with  that  his  soul  would  be  at  peace. 

The  friends  of  Alexis  advised  him  to  become  a  monk. 
Kikin,  who  had  before  counselled  this,  now  said:  'A  monk's 
cowl  is  not  nailed  on  a  man.  It  can  be  laid  aside  again."  \'iu- 
zemsky  urged  him  to  send  first  for  a  confessor  and  say  to  him 
that  the  step  he  took  was  compulsory,  so  that  he  could  inform 
the  metropolitan  of  liiazan,  and  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
he  had  been  put  into  a  monastery  as  a  punishment  f(tr  some 
fault.  This  advice  he  followed,  and  in  three  lines  wrote  to  his 
fatlier,  excusing  himself  for  not  writing  more  explicitly  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  but  saying  that  he  wished  to  go  into  a  monas- 
tery, and  begging  his  permission  for  this  step,  signing  himself 
'  Your  slave  and  unworthy  son,  Alexis.' 

Two  days  before  Peter's  departure  for  Danzig  and  the  west, 
he  visited  his  son,  whom  he  found  ill  in  bed,  and  asked  liim 
what  he  was  resolved  to  do.  Alexis  called  God  to  witness  that 
he  wished  nothing  else  than  to  go  into  a  monastery.  Peter  r(!- 
plied  :  *  That  is  not  easy  for  a  young  man.  Think  a  little  al)out 
it.  Do  not  hurry.  Tlien  write  to  me  what  y(»u  wish  to  do. 
"^'ou  had  better  turn  al>out  to  the  straight  rt»ad  rather  than  be- 
come a  monk.  I  will  wait  for  half  a  year.'  Peter  could  hardly 
have  expected  any  important  change  in  his  son,  but  it  Mas  li:u<l 
for  him  to  come  to  a  decision.  The  willingness  of  .\le\is  to 
comply  with  his  demands  disarmed  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  him  uneasy.  This  respite  gave  Alexis  heart.  lie  post- 
poned the  matter  indefinitely,  for  he  was  not  desirous  to  go  into 
a  cloister,  and  still  less  to  marry  again.  It  seems  that  in  this 
conversation  which  Peter  had  with  his  son  there  was  some  ques- 
tion of  another  marriage  with  a  foreign  princess — a  marriage 
which  caused  some  discussion  in  diplonuitic  circles,  and  which 
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is  mentioned  also  in  a  letter  of  Leibnitz.  His  affection  for 
Afrosinia  gained  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  think  of  flight,  and 
of  concealing  himself  somewhere  abroad  until  the  death  of  his 
father.  Shortly  after  the  Tsar's  departure,  his  step-sister,  the 
Princess  Maria  Alexeievna,  went  to  Carlsbad,  and  Kikin,  who 
belonged  to  her  court,  in  bidding  good-bye  to  Alexis,  said, 
'Wait,  I  will  find  a  refuge  for  you.'  Kikin  is  said  further  to 
liave  inform  edvAlexis  that  it  was  the  design  of  his  father  not  to 
put  him  into  a  monastery,  because  there  he  might  live  a  long 
time,  Ijut  to  wear  him  out  by  the  fatigues  of  long  journeys  and 
hard  work.  On  June  29,  1716,  the  Princess  Natalia  died.  Al- 
though Alexis's  confidants  told  him  that  all  his  misfortunes  had 
come  from  her,  yet  it  is  said  that  the  princess  on  her  death-bed 
called  for  her  nephew  and  said  to  him  :  '  As  long  as  I  lived  I  have 
kept  my  brother  from  carrying  out  hostile  designs  against  you. 
Put  now  I  am  dj-ing.  and  it  is  time  for  you  yourself  to  think 
about  your  safety.  The  best  thing  would  be  that  on  the  first 
opportunity  you  should  put  yourself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor.'  A  speedy  decision  of  some  kind  was  indeed  neces- 
sary. The  half-year  given  for  consideration  had  expired,  and 
in  October  Alexis  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  then  at  Co- 
penhagen, asking  for  his  decision,  demanding  either  that  he 
should  tell  the  name  of  the  monastery  which  he  desired  to  enter, 
and  the  time  when  he  would  take  the  vows,  or,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  comply  with  his  father's  desires,  that  a  week  after  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  he  should  start  for  the  seat  of  war  and  take  part 
in  the  military  operations — in  any  case  to  send  a  reply  by  the 
game  courier,  '  for  I  see  that  you  only  pass  your  time  in  your 
visual  idleness.*  Alexis  had  during  these  months  written  to  his 
father,  but  had  said  nothing  of  his  plans.  The  letters  contained 
statements  about  his  health,  and  that  of  the  other  juembers  of 
liis  family,  such  as  those  to  which  persons  unaccustomed  to  let- 
ter-writing are  apt  to  confine  themselves  when  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  send  the  regular  monthly  letter.' 


'  Ustrialof,  vi.  ;  Solovi^f,  xvii.  ;  Yesipof  and  Pogodin,  (Jollection  of  Docv- 
inentH  in  tha  Affair  of  the  Tnurentch  Alexis,  (Russian)  Moscow,  18(51  ;  A.  Bruck- 
ner, Ber  Zareintwh  Alej-ci,  Heidelberg,  1880  ;  W.  Guerrier,  JJic  KronprinzcHHin 
Chtirlottc,  Bonn,  1875 ;  E.  Herrmann,  Pder  der  Grosise  unci  der  ZareiriUdi 
Akri'i,  Leijjzig,  1880. 


LXIX. 

TWO   YEARS   OF   TRAVEL— 1710-1717. 

TiiK  state  of  Peter's  liealtli  during  the  wliole  of  tlie  last  year, 
aggravated  as  it  had  been  hv  his  administrative  difficulties  and 
liis  troubles  with  his  son,  had  caused  api>rehension,  and  his  at- 
tack of  illness  in  December  was  so  serious,  that  a  careful  diag- 
nosis of  his  state  was  taken  by  one  of  his  physicians  to 
(Termany  and  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  It  was 
decided  that  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  permitted,  he 
should  go  to  the  waters  at  Pyrmont,  for  Carlsbad  was  thought 
to  be  too  powerful.  The  journey  thus  taken  for  health  was 
prolonged  beyond  all  anticipations.  Pleasure  and  politics,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  had  their  share  of  Peter's  time,  wliose  person 
and  character  had  by  this  time  become  well  known  at  the  courts 
of  Northern  Germany.  Popular  curiosity  was  still  awake  about 
liiiu,  but  the  prejudices  against  him  were  disappearing,  and 
many  absuid  stories  about  his  manners  and  habits  were  seen 
to  be  without  foundation.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at  times 
not  to  compare  Peter's  first  great  journey,  when  he  travelled 
as  a  learner,  with  this  progress  of  a  successful  and  victorious 
monarch. 

It  was  early  in  February  when  Peter  started,  and  with  his 
delays  on  the  road  it  was  ^[arch  before  he  arrived  at  Danzig, 
where  he  expected  to  make  a  short  stay.  lie  was  accompanied 
by  his  niece,  Catherine,  the  <laughter  of  the  Tsar  han,  win  mi 
he  was  about  to  marry  to  the  Duke  of  ^fecklenbuig,  as  well  as 
by  his  wife,  for  in  the  present  state  of  his  health  she  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  remain  at  home,  even  to  care  for  the  little  Tsar- 
evitcli,  who  was  so  precious  to  them.  The  children  were  left 
under  the  charge  of  the  Tsaritsa  Prascovia,  the  widow  of  the 
Tsar  Ivan,  who   wrote  to  her  sister-in-law,  by  every  post,  affec- 
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tionate  but  brief  and  formal  letters,  giving  accounts  of  the  health 
of  the  children,  and  always  begging  her  to  continue  to  be  good 
to  Ivatushka  (the  Princess  Catherine). 

Danzig  was  a  commercial  town,  and,  although  in  Poland, 
carried  on  an  extensive  contraband  trade  Mith  Sweden.  It  had 
taken  the  side  of  Stanislas,  and,  even  after  making  its  peace  in 
17o9,  had  renewed  its  relations  with  Sweden,  for  which  Men- 
sliikof,  in  1713,  had  fined  it  300,000  guldens.  The  presence  of 
the  Tsar  could  not,  therefore,  be  very  agreeable  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  especially  as  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  de- 
mand the  discontinuance  of  this  contraband  traffic,  and  to  im- 
pose heavy  penalties  and  contributions.  As  four  Swedish  ships 
were  found  in  the  harbour,  a  fleet  of  forty  Russian  galleys  sta- 
tioned itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  A^istula,  with  orders  to  search 
all  ships  and  seize  any  that  came  from  Sweden  or  carried  Swed- 
ish merchandise.  The  ultimatum  of  the  Tsar,  which  he  wrote 
out  with  his  own  hand,  demanded  that  commercial  relations  be 
broken  oft"  with  Sweden,  that  the  town  should  furnish  and  keep 
up  four  cruisers  with  twelve  guns  each,  or  pay  200,000  crowns 
to  purchase  ships,  afterwards  provisioning  them  and  paying 
the  sailors ;  and  the  authorities  refusing  to  consent  to  this, 
Danzig  was  formally  proclaimed  by  the  Russians  to  be  a  hostile 
town.  Peter  was  willing  to  take  as  part  payment,  or  even  to 
buy  at  a  high  price,  the  celebrated  picture  of  '  The  Last  Judg- 
ment,' in  the  Marienkirche,  believing  a  tradition  that  it  had 
l)een  painted  by  St.  Methodius,  the  missionary  to  the  Slavs. 
This  precious  picture  the  authorities  at  Danzig  would  for  no 
money  consent  to  give  up  ;  and  when  the  Tsar  was  assured  by 
Tatistchef  that  the  legend  was  false,  he  desisted  from  his  de- 
mand.' The  town  finally,  by  a  formal  act  of  submission  (May 
2j,  yielded  to  the  ultimatum  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Russians  with- 
drew. Its  conduct  again  became  equivocal.  After  the  Tsar  had 
ordered  Dolgoriiky,  the  General  in  command,  to  take  decisive 
measures,  the  town  becoming  frightened  sent  an  envoy  to  him 
at  Amsterdam,  and  then  signed  a  convention  (September  30, 


'  The  picture,  which  is  a  i-ftmarkably  fine  one  by  Meniling  (long  ascribed 
to  Van  Eyek),  while  on  its  way  from  Bruges  to  tlie  Pope  liad  been  captured  by 
a  Danzig  jiirate,  who  presented  it  to  the  church.  In  lb07  Xapoleon  sent  it  to 
Paris,  wliere  it  remained  till  181(5. 
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1717),  j;iviiii;  tliroc  anncd  frigates  and  ]>:iviiii;  llt>,()00  specie 
tlialers  in  ivtiiru  tor  a  coiilinnatioii  of  its  privik'^es. 

One  rearicin  of  the  T.<ai"s  st;iy  in  Danzit;  was  to  have  a  }>C'r- 
fional  interview  with  Kiiij^  Auj^nstus.  l-di*  four  years,  indeed 
ever  since  the  return  of  Aui;'ustns  t<>  I*i)hiiid,  thi're  ha«l  heen 
Constant  disputes  on  account  of  tlic  presence  of  Saxon  troo|is. 
which  the  Kins  refused  to  withdraw  fi-om  tlie  countiv.  T\h' 
confederation  of  Sen(h»iiur  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting the  Ivin^,  and  a  <;reat  part  of  Pohind  and  the  whole 
of  Lithuania  were  in  sympathy  with  it.  It  was  this  whicli  liad 
ma(k'  I)olii;oruky  insist  on  the  Russian  troops  remainiiiir,  hy 
which  they  did  not  get  to  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  At  last  tlie 
Russians  had  succeeded  in  getting  hotli  sides  to  acce})t  their 
mediation.  Augustus,  wli(»  liad  delayed  in  Saxony  when  his 
interests  had  long  siiu'e  demanded  Ins  presence  in  Poland.  ha<l 
already  started  for  Warsaw,  hut  now  turned  aside  to  1  )an/.ig. 
The  confederates  also  sent  delegates  to  confer  on  the  terms  of 
the  nu'diation.  The  Russians  liad  not  only  Prince  (iix-goiy 
Dolgoruky,  the  experienced  Ambassador,  at  Warsaw,  hut  (»(»- 
lofkin,  Shafirof.  and  Tolstoi — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  ^Finistry 
of  F<»reign  Ailairs.  There  were  long  conferences,  at  which  the 
Russians  presented  a  'Memorial  of  (Triefs' against  the  J*oles 
for  negotiations  with  France,  for  intrigues  at  ('onstantinojile, 
for  the  arrany;ements  between  Flemmiiii!;  and  Stenbock,  and  for 
other  acts  which  had  alienated  the  allies,  to  whicli  the  Toles  re- 
]ilied  with  various  justificative  reasons.  As  far  as  concerned 
the  settlement  of  the  actual  difficulties,  it  was  agreed  that  a  con- 
gress should  meet  at  Yaroslav,  at  which  Prince  (iregory  l)r»lgo- 
riiky  should  represent  the  Russians  as  mediators,  and  that  an 
arrangement  should  be  come  t(»  on  the  basis  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Saxon  troops  (except  the  King's  personal  guard  <>['  I.l'imi 
men),  and  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  contributions.  The  con- 
gress indeed  met  during  the  sunnner  at  Lublin,  and  with  great 
ditficultv  siirned  such  an  arran<;cment,  but  the  state  of  tlie  coun- 
try  after  that  was  al)0ut  as  had  as  before. 

Resides  completing  and  sending  to  St.  Petersburg  the  new 
army  regulations,  T*eter  found  time  to  visit  the  curiositie>of  the 
town  antl  neighbourhood,  to  ])urchase  a  collection  of  curiosities 
of    Dr.  (iottwald,  and  to  dine   and   sup  with   the   Polish  lords. 
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It  is  said  that  lie  arrived  at  Danzig  on  a  Sunday,  at  the  very 
hour  when  thej  were  about  to  close  the  gates  as  usual  during 
the  church  service,  and  that  he  immediately  went  to  the  church. 
During  the  sermon,  feeling  a  draught,  he  took  the  wig  from 
the  head  of  the  Burgomaster,  next  to  whom  he  was  sitting,  put 
it  on  his  own,  and  then  returned  it  with  thanks  at  the  end  of 
the  service.  It  was  explained  that  he  had  the  habit  of  thus 
helping  himself  to  his  neighbour's  wigs.  Generally  Peter  wore 
no  wig,  but  sometimes  in  cold  weather,  or  when  on  a  journey, 
he  wore  a  small  peruke  made  of  the  hair  of  his  wife.  There 
must  have  been  a  little  sentiment  in  this,  for  Menshikof  showed 
Weber  a  wig  he  had  made  of  the  Tsar's  hair,  which  had  been 
given  him  as  a  present. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Tsar  at  Danzig,  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  between  the  Tsarevna  Catherine  Ivanovna  and  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Carl  Leopold,  whom  Herrmann  calls 
'  one  of  the  most  notorious  little  despots  that  only  the  decay  of 
the  German  constitution  at  that  time  had  allowed  to  grow  up.' ' 
Carl  Leopold,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1713,  had  inherited 
not  only  the  Crown  of  Mecklenburg  but  a  dispute  with  the 
nobles,  which  went  from  bad  to  w^orse,  until  the  Empire  had 
to  interfere.  At  this  time  the  dispute  was  at  its  height,  and 
Carl  Leopold  was  looking  in  all  directions  to  find  support.  With 
Swedish  predilections,  he  had  during  the  war  been  ready  to 
support  the  Swedes  in  case  of  necessity,  but  after  the  capture  of 
Stralsund,  he  had  been  awed  into  submission  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  kept  him  for  some  time  in  his  camp.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  King  of  Denmark  came  to  Rostock,  the  Duke, 
who  was  at  his  prayers,  did  not  go  to  meet  him,  until  finally  his 
Marshal,  Baron  Eichholtz,"  lost  patience  and  cried  out  '  Potts 
hundert  Saorarnent^  there  is  no  more  time  for  Kyrie  Eleison^ 
the  King  is  at  the  gate.'  The  Duke,  without  saying  a  word 
jumped  up,  but  instead  of  going  to  meet  the  King,  took  refuge 
in  his  hunting-lodge,  and  did  not  come  back  until  the  King  had 
gone.     He  had   separated   from  his  first  wife,   the   Princess 


'  E.  Herrmann,  Peter  dcr  Grosse  unci  der  ZaremtscJi  Alexei,  p.  8. 

-  We  owe  the  details  of  tliis  marriage  to  Baron  Eichholtz,  whose  manuscript 
is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Rostock.  A  translation  was  published  in  the 
Unman  Antiquity  [liuntikaya  iStary/id)  for  1875, 
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Sojiliia  Ilt'(l\vij:;;i  of  Nassau  !•  ric>laii(l.  hut  she  was  still  contest- 
iuj;  the  lei^ality  of  the  divorce,  antl  tliiukiu^  to  get  the  Kniperor 
on  his  side  he  luid  proposed  to  become  a  (.'atholic,  an<l  had  at 
the  same  time  asked  for  the  liaiid  of  the  Austrian  .Vrchduchess 
N[ag<hdciia.  A  Catholic  prelate  was  sent  to  argue  with  him, 
hut  after  many  long  conferences  left  in  disgust,  as  the  Duke 
was  too  confused  l)etween  temporal  and  spiritual  matters.  Tlie 
Austrians  Iiad  j)i'omised  liim  in  case  of  his  conversion  and  mar- 
riage to  make  him  Governor  of  Silesia  or  of  the  Tyrol,  but  lie 
demanded  either  the  kingdom  of  Naples  or  the  Low  Countries 
with  sovereign  rights.  }\o\v,  wishing  to  get  the  town  of  AVis- 
uiur,  which  up  to  the  Thirty  Years'  'War  had  belonged  to  ^leck- 
lenburg,  he  turned  to  the  Tsar  with  the  idea  of  marrying  Aima 
Ivanovna,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Curland,  and  tlnis  getting 
a  comfortable  little  realm  with  no  disputes.  He  sent  llabichts- 
thal  to  St,  Petersburg  to  arrange  the  match,  and  then,  becoming 
impatient,  wanted  to  go  himself,  ordered  some  diamonds  from 
Hamburg  as  a  present  to  his  l)ride,  and  entrusted  them  to 
Yaguzhiusky,  who  was  then  on  his  way  back  to  llussia  from 
Coj»enhagen.  In  giving  him  the  ring  of  betrothal,  he  gave  him 
also  a  paper  with  the  name  of  the  J*rincess  left  blank.  Some 
weeks  later  he  received  a  letter  from  II abichtsthal,  informing 
him  that  the  matter  had  taken  a  different  turn  since  the  arrival 
of  Yaguzhinsky,  and  that  when  he  had  insisted  as  before  on 
the  Duchess *of  Curland,'  the  Tsar  sent  for  him  and  showed  him 
the  Duke's  full  power  by  which  he  could  appoint  either  of  his 
nieces  as  the  bride,  and  had  on  that  very  evening  amiounced 
the  marriage  of  the  elder  sister  Catherine,  and  that  Yaguzhinsky 
had  given  her  the  ring  of  betrothal.  It  ai)pears  that  the  mar- 
riage contract  was  signed  at  this  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  subject 
Uj  future  ratification.  Eichholtz  here  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  Duke  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  Duchess  of  Curland, 
l)Ut  her  sistei-,  who  was  still  older,  although  only  twenty-four. 
The  Duke  comforted  him  by  saying  :  '  Fatality  has  brought  me 
this  Catherine,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ;  I  must  content 
mvself  with  her.     At  least  she  is  the  favourite  of  the  Tsaritsa.' 


'  The  Tsar  had  at  this  timo  otlit-r  jtlaiis  for  the  marriage  of  thf  Dui1k'.--.«  of 
Curland,  though  they  all  came  to  uaught. 
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^Vfter  walking  uneasily  about  the  room  and  asking  whether  it 
could  possibly  turn  out  well,  the  Dulce  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
liis  banker  in  Hamburg,  ordering  presents  of  various  kinds  for 
the  Russian  Court  to  the  value  of  TC>,(m  ><  >  thalers,  and  th'en  held 
a  privy  council  to  know  whether  he  should  go  himself  to  St. 
Petersburg  without  waiting  the  invitation  of  the  Tsar,  or  send 
an  embassy  thither.  An  embassy  was  agreed  upon,  but  sud- 
denly changing  his  mind  again,  the  Duke  resolved  to  go  him- 
self. On  the  road  he  learned  that  the  Tsar  was  already  at 
Danzig  and  soon  coming  to  Germany.  Eichholtz  finally  per- 
suaded him  to  return  to  Mecklenburg  while  he  went  on  as  his 
agent  to  Danzig. 

Eiehholtz  was  well  received  by  the  Tsar,  but  was  in  great 
anxiety  for  a  week  lest  the  Duke,  in  his  versatile  humour, 
should  not  come  to  the  wedding,  and  that  he  himself  should  in 
consequence  be  sent  to  Siberia,  for  the  Tsar  asked  every  day, 
'  Wroui  Ixuiam  Herzogf-  At  last  the  Duke  arrived  (March 
19),  and  was  taken  immediately  to  the  Tsar,  who,  with  his 
family,  was  feasting  with  Prince  Potocki,  the  Bishop  of  Erme- 
land.  With  the  Tsar  he  acted  with  great  modest}^  and  (quiet- 
ness, almost  with  slavish  respect ;  but  with  the  Tsaritsa  and 
his  bride,  although  polite,  he  was  cold,  so  that  Eiehholtz  felt  it 
necessary  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground  of  weariness,  and  some- 
times to  hint  to  him  to  show  a  little  more  enthusiasm,  and  at 
supper,  seeing  him  look  silent  and  glum,  whispered  in  his  ear 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  Tsar  and  his  newly-born  son.  Eieh- 
holtz afterwards  said  to  the  Tsar  :  *  You  have  received  my  Duke 
as  your  son  and  given  him  a  wife  too ;  may  I  dare  ask  you  to 
find  me  a  wife  too  ? '  The  Tsar,  looking  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment, asked,  in  Dutch  :  '  What  I  aren't  you  married  yet  ? '  and, 
taking  off  his  wig  and  examinmg  it,  continued :  '  From  above 
you  are  a  fine  fellow  and  have  excellent  sense,  but  from  below 
it  is  a  bad  lookout.'  Eiehholtz  blushed  and  sat  silent ;  and 
when,  after  supper,  the  Tsar  commanded  him  to  danjce,  he 
said:  '  Your  Majest}'^  has  made  me  so  shamefaced  before  the 
whole  company  that  I  do  not  dare  lift  my  eyes  to  any  of  the 
ladies."  Peter,  laughing,  said :  '  I  will  find  you  a  partner.' 
When  the  discussion  began  about  the  ratification  of  the  mar- 
riage treaty,  the  Jlussians  refused   to  listen  to  any  of  the  pre- 
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ci'dent.s,  on  tlie  <;rt)iiiitl  tluit  an  linptiial  I'rince&s  must  lie 
tivated  in  a  far  dilTereiit  way  finm  any  of  the  [trevious  Ducli- 
oses  of  Mecklt'nbur<r.  l*oor  Kiclilii)lt/,  disputcil  for  wliolo  days 
with  (iolofUin,  Shafirof,  and  Tolstoi ;  but  thf  Duke  would  «jo 
in  tlie  evening  to  the  Tsaritsa,  and  not  hold  out,  hut  yield  to 
the  demands  of  the  Russian  Ministers.  The  ladies  took  up  the 
matter  so  warmly  that  when  Eichholtz  aj^jcared  they  called  out 
at  him:  • //'/  Oh,  r-MorxiJuiJl !  Hits  Mmtn  !  Il'nx  ^Imm  !^ 
The  Tsar  always  defended  him:  *lle  is  riglit ;  he  d<»es  what 
liis  master  bids  him  and  looks  after  his  interests.'  It  was  i)ro- 
jM.sed  to  pay  the  Duke  ;i(»(),(iO()  roubles,  which  the  Tsarevna 
(  atherine  had  inlierited  from  lier  father;  but,  with  the  view 
of  ai)pearin«;  generous,  tlie  Duke  refused  them,  and  asked  in- 
.-tead  to  guarantee  tlie  town  of  Wismai'.  '  So,'  says  Eichlntlt/, 
*  4<M),0(M)  thalers  slipped  right  away  from  under  our  noses.  A\'hy 
should  we  not  have  taken  this  money  on  account  of  tlie  dam- 
ages committed  in  ^Fecklenliurg  by  tlie  Russian  troops^  Take 
care,  your  Highness.' said  Kichholtz  to  the  J)uke,  'that  these 
Russians  do  iu>t  eat  up  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg,'  The  1  )uke 
answered:  '  Nonsense  I  They  will  not  do  anything  to  us. 
There  is  no  people  who  content  themsclve>  with  so  little.  The 
Russians  eat  grass  and  diiid'C  water.'  Kichholt/.  could  not  but 
admit  in  ])art  the  justice  of  this,  for  he  remembered  the  excel- 
lent discipline  of  the  Jiussian  troops  in  1712,  which  had  cost 
nothing  except  the  best  horse  out  of  the  Duke's  stable.s,  with 
eciuipments  bought  in  Paris  for  1S,0<IO  thalers,  and  a  purse  of 
a  thousand  ducats,  sent  as  a  i)resent  to  their  commander.  Prince 
Menshikof.  Tolstoi  said  that  the  troops  demanded  nothing 
e.Kcept  Vn  2>oc<>  <Ii jxdtt,  (n  jxx'o  di jxiiw.  AVlu'ii  the  marriage 
treaty  had  been  signed,  the  Duke  seemed  to  foiget  all  about 
the  ceremony,  and  even  avoided  the  presence  of  the  Tsar  under 
various  Himsy  pretexts,  and  acted  very  rudely  towards  the  Ru.s- 
sian  nobles.  The  Tsar  soon  learnt  to  know  him,  and  was  dis- 
gusted with  his  l)ig  Swedish  swonl,  his  Swedish  manners,  and 
the  Swedish  uniform  of  his  servants:  but,  in  s]>ite  of  the 
warnings  of  Kurakin,  received  too  late,  with  his  obstinacy,  di- 
rectness, and  feeling  of  honour,  still  insisted  on  carrying  out 
the  marriage. 

Little  did  the  Tsar  then  suspect  what  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
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this  marriage  was  destined  to  bring  him.  Bernstorf,  the 
favourite  Hanoverian  Minister  of  George  I.,  Biilow,  Holtz,  and 
Dewitz  in  the  Danish  service,  were  all  from  Mecklenburg,  and 
belonged  to  the  dissatisfied  nobility,  strongly  hostile  to  the 
Duke.  Bernstorf,  too,  possessed  estates  in  Mecklenburg,  and 
had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  the  Bussians,  in  their  operations  in 
Pomerania,  to  respect  the  rights  of  a  neutral  country.  Personal 
rancour  thenceforth  added  zest  to  his  political  opposition. 
Kurakin  had  written  from  the  Hague,  and  again  from  London, 
that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  sur- 
render of  Wismar  to  him  were  opposed  by  the  English  Court ; 
that  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  divorce 
from  the  Duke's  first  wife,  and  therefore  whether  any  children 
of  this  marriage  would  be  legitimate  ;  and  he  had  urged  the 
Tsar  to  consider  carefully  whether  this  marriage  were  of  such 
importance  that  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  with 
those  who  were  now  his  friends  and  allies.  King  George  pro- 
posed a  new  treaty  for  operations  against  Sweden,  with  mutual 
guarantees,  but  begged  that  Wismar  be  given,  not  to  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  but  handed  over  to  Germany  as  an  imperial 
possession  in  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle.  '  The  white  horse  of 
Brunswick  wished  to  extend  its  pasture  land  to  the  Baltic' 
Just  before  the  marriage  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed,  by 
which  the  Tsar  guaranteed  the  Duke  against  all  external  and 
internal  troubles,  and  agreed  to  lend  him  troops  and  sup- 
port him  against  the  nobility.  Russian  troops  were  to  be 
allowed  free  passage  through  the  country  during  the  war,  and 
Bussian  merchants  were  to  be  allowed  to  have  establishments 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  their  own  churches.  The  Tsar  also 
agreed  to  obtain  Wismar  and  Yarnemiinde  for  the  Duke,  and, 
if  this  were  impossible,  to  pay  him  200,000  rubles  as  dowry. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  April  19.  The  Duke,  who  had 
taken  the  Communion  the  evening  before,  on  rising  dressed 
himself  very  magnificently,  being  careful  to  put  on  his  immense 
Swedish  sword  with  its  em])roidered  belt,  but  forgetting  his  cuft's. 
He  dined  at  home.  After  dinner,  at  two  o'clock.  General  Weyde 
came  to  take  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  Tsar,  as  he  had  no 
equipage  of  his  own  in  Danzig,  his  suite  preceding  him  in  a 
hired  carriage.     The  place  in  front  of  the  house  where  the  Tsar 
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]'\\C(\,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  honsct;,  were  tilled 
^vith  pec»ple.  AVhen  the  Duke  got  out  of  liis  carriage  his  wig 
caught  on  a  nail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stand  for  some  minutes 
bareheaded  among  the  crowd,  until  the  faithful  Eichholtz  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  peruke  from  the  nail  and  j)ut  it  on  his 
liead  again.  In  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  the 
other  Cavaliers  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Tsar  put  his  order  over  the 
Duke's  shoulders,  and  all  the  Cavaliers  in  turn  end)raced  their 
new  comrade.  They  then  went  for  the  bride,  who  woi-e  the 
crown  of  a  Grand  Duchess,  and  walked  through  the  streets  to  a 
hastily-constructed  cha])el.  A  Kussian  bishop  performed  the 
ceremony,  M'hich  lasted  two  hours,  during  which  the  Tsar,  ac- 
cording to  liis  habit,  moved  often  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  himself  showed  in  the  Psalter  M-hat  it  was  necessary  to 
sing.  The  procession  then  went  to  supper.  Many  in  the 
crowd  were  heard  to  cry  out :  *  See  !  the  Duke  has  no  cuffs  on.' 
The  bridal  cham])er  was  hung  in  the  Japanese  style,  and  tilled 
with  Japanese  laccpiered  objects.  Even  the  bed  was  lacquered, 
and  Eichholtz  feared  at  first  that  the  Duke  would  not  sleep  in 
it,  as  he  disliked  so  nnich  the  odour.  On  tlie  S(piare  in  front 
of  the  Duke's  house  were  fireworks.  The  Tsar,  accompanied 
by  King  Augustus  and  the  Duke,  went  about  among  the  crowd 
and  aunised  himself  with  firing  off  the  rockets.  Eichholtz 
followed  his  Duke,  very  nnicli  afraid  of  the  falling  sticks,  and, 
finally,  at  one  o'clock,  had  to  remind  him  that  his  bride  had 
retired  at  ten.  The  next  day  the  newly-married  j)air  dined 
with  the  Tsar.  The  day  after  they  dineil  at  lu>me,  the  Duchess 
having  with  her  three  liussian  ladies,  one  of  them  being  very 
pretty — Saltykof,  a  relation  of  hers.  A  question  arose  as  to 
where  they  should  sit.  According  to  Eichholtz,  the  precedents 
were  in  favour  of  their  being  admitted  to  the  Duke's  table,  and 
it  was  so  decided  ;  but  wlien  they  went  into  dinner  the  Duke 
suddenly  ordered  them  to  sit  at  the  Marshal's  table,  upon  which 
Eichholtz,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  offended,  sat  downi  with 
them,  making  an  excuse  that  they  would  find  themselves  there 
far  more  at  their  ease.  The  Saltykof,  however,  began  to  weep, 
though  Eichholtz  fell  upon  his  knees,  kissed  her  hand,  and 
begged  her  to  calm  herself.  Neither  she  nor  the  other  ladies 
ate    anything.      After   dinner   she   immediately  went   to  the 
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Duchess  and  made  a  terrible  scene.  The  whole  incident  was 
so  disagreeable  to  the  Tsar  that  Saltykof  was  recalled.  The 
Duke  made  the  Russian  Ministers  and  officials  very  handsome 
presents,  while  the  Mecklenburg  officials  received  nothing — '  not 
even  a  crooked  pin.'  Tolstoi,  who  had  learned  the  value  of 
j^recious  stones  in  Constantinople,  was  not  content  with  the 
ring  he  received,  as  it  had  cost  500  thalers  less  than  those  pre- 
sented to  Golofkin  and  Shafirof,  and,  though  Osterman  gave 
liim  up  his  ring  into  the  bargain,  he  complained  bitterly,  and 
even  on  subsequently  going  to  Schwerin  continued  to  act  as  if 
he  had  been  insulted. 

Apart  from  the  political  difficulties  created  for  Peter,  the 
result  of  this  marriage  was  unhappy.  Catherine,  after  giving 
birth  (December  18,  1718)  to  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Catherine 
Christina — subsequently,  on  embracing  the  Russian  religion, 
known  by  the  name  of  Anna  Leopoldovna — left  her  husband, 
came  to  Moscow  in  1722  with  her  daughter,  and  died  there  in 
1733.  The  disputes  of  Carl  Leopold  with  his  nobles  went  on. 
The  decision  of  the  Emperor  was  given  against  him  ;  his  brother 
was  appointed  Administrator ;  and  he  went  into  exile  in  173H 
at  Demnitz,  where  he  died  in  1717,  having  lived  long  enough  ^o 
see  his  daughter  Regent  and  his  grandson  Emperor  of  Russia.' 

The  marriage  was  hardly  completed  before  the  Tsar  began 
to  make  repi-esentations  in  strong  terms  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tributions forced  from  Mecklenburg  by  the  Danish  and  Prus- 
sian troops  besieging  Wismar,  not  only  because  it  was  unjust 
to  make  Mecklenburg  contribute  further  to  the  expenses  of  the 


'  Anna  Leopoldovna,  the  only  child  of  this  union,  was  married  to  the  Duke 
Anton-Ulrich  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  a  sister's  son  of  the  Crown  Princess  Char- 
lotte, and  had  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ivan,  after  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Anne  (1740),  then  an  infant,  was  for  a  short  period  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  Driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  Peter's  daughter,  he  died  in  imprisonment  in  Schliisselburg,  1764. 
His  parents  were  exiled  to  Holmogory,  where  Anne  died  in  1746,  and  Anton- 
Ulrich  in  1776.  Subsequently,  in  1780,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
Juliana  Maria  of  Denmark,  their  aunt,  the  surviving  four  children  were  sent 
to  Denmark,  and  were  kept  as  prisoners  of  state  at  Horsens  in  Jutland,  where 
the  last  of  them  died  in  1807. 

Christian  Ludwig,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Carl  Leopold,  is  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  reigning  house  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin.  The  two  branches  of 
Mecklenburg  are  now  the  only  ruling  families  of  Germany  of  Slavonic  origin. 
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^\■;ll•,  Itut  because  the  country  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
support  Jlussian  troops  if  it  were  wasted  by  the  armies  of  the 
allies.  All  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  Russians  in  Mecklcnburi^ 
were  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Duke,  caused  dissatisfaction, 
which  was  skilfully  increased  by  Bernstorf  and  the  Mecklcniturti^ 
nobles  at  the  Danish  C-ourt,  who  insinuated  that  the  Itussians 
intended  to  keep  Wisniar  for  themselves,  so  as  to  have  a  for- 
tress in  Xorth  (iermany  and  on  the  Baltic.  Peter  had  promised 
Wismar  as  the  dowry  of  his  niece,  and  it  was  important  for  him 
to  obtain  it,  even  if  only  because  it  saved  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Prince  IJepnin,  with  four  regiments  of 
infantry  and  five  of  dragoons,  had  been  sent  to  assist  the  allies 
in  the  capture  of  the  town  ;  but  the  allied  generals,  professing 
to  have  no  orders  from  their  Courts  on  the  subject,  refused  to 
allow  him  to  take  his  share  in  the  siege  work,  though  the  Prus- 
sian general  was  willing  to  allow  the  Ilussian  soldiers  to  change 
places  with  his  own,  and  when  AVismar  capitulated  (A})ril  20) 
the  Russian  troops  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  place.  This 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  (ieneral  Dewitz.  Matters  went  so  far 
that  the  genei'als  almost  came  to  blows,  but  as  Re]inin  had  no 
orders  to  use  force  he  retired.  The  Tsar  was  very  angry  and 
made  strong  complaints  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  as  his 
great  object  was  to  induce  the  Danes  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Scania,  he  let  the  matter  pass  with  that. 

At  Stettin,  on  May  18,  the  Tsar  had  an  interview  with  the 
King  of  T'russia.  It  had  been  originally  planned  that  this  meet- 
ini:  should  be  at  Wismar,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  had  been 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  conference,  but  news  sent  by  Golofkin 
from  Berlin  brought  about  a  change  of  route.  The  complaints 
of  the  Tsar  against  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  troops  in  Meck- 
leidjurg,  and  reports  received  of  insolence  from  Russian  olticers 
and  of  a  Prussian  detachment  being  formally  escorted  to  the 
frontier  '  as  if  they  were  enemies,'  had  made  King  Frederick 
William  very  bitter  for  a  time,  and  he  had  even  written  to  his 
Ministers  that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  alliance.  *  I  will  not 
KO  to  the  interview.  The  'J\sar  must  ^ive  me  comi^lete  satis- 
faction  or  I  shall  immediately  concentrate  my  army,  which  i.-  in 
good  condition.  Then  the  dance  can  go  on  as  last  year.'  And 
again  s|)eaking  of  the  Danish  Envoy,  he  wrote  to  Ilgen : 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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'  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  am  not  in  need  like  his  King,  who  has  to 
let  himself  be  cozened  by  the  Muscovites.  The  Tsar  may  know 
that  he  has  to  do  with  no  King  of  Poland  or  Denmark,  but  with 
a  Prussian  who  will  break  his  pate  for  him  ider  ihin  den  Kojyf 
mit  Kolben  lausen  wird).''  When  his  first  anger  had  passed 
he  became  more  reasonable  and  wisely  went  to  Stettin,  where 
he  agreed  to  yield  Wismar  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  after 
the  fortifications  should  be  completely  razed,  for  he  had  said  to 
give  it  up  in  its  fortified  state  '  would  be  like  putting  a  sharp 
knife  into  the  hands  of  a  child.'  He  promised  also  twenty 
transports  for  landing  troops  in  Scania,  while  the  Tsar  agreed 
to  investigate  the  complaints  against  his  ofiicers. 

Making  flying  visits  to  Schwerin  and  Wismar,  the  Tsar 
(May  30)  met  the  King  of  Denmark  at  Altona,  and  after  a  long 
conference  arranged  with  him,  so  far  as  such  arrangements 
could  be  made  on  paper,  for  an  expedition  of  Danish  and  Rus- 
sian troops  to  Scania  during  the  summer,  as  well  as  for  one 
against  the  east  coast  of  Sweden  under  the  protection  of  the 
Danish  squadron.  From  Hamburg  Peter  hastened  to  Pyrmont, 
stopping  for  a  day  at  Herrenhausen  near  Hanover,  where  he 
saw  the  Hanoverian  Ministers  and  the  little  Prince  Frederick  of 
Wales. 

A  three  weeks'  cure  at  Pyrmont,  when  taken  seriously, 
leaves  not  much  time  for  other  occupations  or  diversions.  What 
little  leisure  Peter  had  was  taken  up  with  listening  to  proposi- 
tions of  peace  from  Sweden,  which  Goertz  managed  to  send 
through  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  drawing  up  schemes 
for  the  education  of  more  vouno- Russians  abroad,  in  conversino; 
with  the  French  artists  and  artisans  who  had  just  been  engaged 
in  Paris  and  passed  through  Pyrmont  on  the  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg (among  them  being  the  architect  Le  Blond,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  general  permission  to  tear  down  and  build  up  any- 
thing he  chose,)  and  in  hearing  Leibnitz  give  accounts  of  new 
inventions.  Leibnitz  came  to  Pyrmont  with  a  plan  for  forming 
the  various  Russian  ministries  into  colleges  or  commissions,  a 
plan  which  in  a  different  form  was  already  in  the  Tsar's  mind, 
and  to  urge  again  his  three  great  proposals  for  scientific  research 
— the  foundation  of  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  investigation 
of  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  America,  and  the  practice  of 
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magnetic  observations.'  l*eter  luul  a  little  rheninatisiu  in  lii.s 
right  hand,  and  Leibnitz  invented  an  instnunent  to  enable  hiui  t«> 
hold  his  knife,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  at  llan<)\(  r. 
He  says  that  nut  only  the  Tsar,  but  all  the  Russians  \vh«>  took 
the  waters,  had  themselves  bled  before  beginning,  and  that  the 
blood  of  the  priest  was  very  thick  and  bad,  the  worst  of  all. 
The  Tsar,  inspired  by  medical  curiosity,  had  the  j)riest  bled 
again  at  the  end  of  the  cure,  and  to  his  great  satisfaction  found 
his  bloo<l  in  the  most  natural  and  healthy  state. 

Very  truly  Leibnitz  wrote  :  '  The  Tsar  seemed  very  iiR-rry 
and  the  waters  have  been  of  great  profit  to  him.'  LeiVmitz 
praised  the  Tsar  to  so  many  of  his  correspondents  that  he  was 
evidently  really  impressed  by  him.  To  one  he  writes  :  '  I  was 
astonished  not  only  at  so  much  humanity  in  such  a  great  Prince, 
but  at  his  knowledge  of  business  and  his  accurate  judgment.' 
Again,  to  Bernouilli :  '  The  better  I  learn  the  character  of  this 
Prince  the  more  I  admire  it ; '  while  in  a  letter  to  Purge  :  '  I  can- 
not enough  admire  the  vivacity  and  judgment  of  this  great 
Prince.  lie  collects  skilful  people  from  all  sides,  and  they 
are  all  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  he  talks  to  the  point. 
Jle  inquires  about  all  the  mechanical  arts,  but  his  great  curi- 
osity is  for  everything  that  relates  to  navigation,  and  conse- 
(juently  he  always  likes  astronomy  and  geography.  T  hope  we 
shall  learn  through  his  aid  if  Asia  is  joined  to  .Vmerica. 

On  the  journey  back  there  was  another  short  visit  to  II cr- 
renhausen,  in  company  with  J.eibnitz.  Peter  found  his  wife 
at  Schwerin  (June  30,)  where,  according  to  Eichholtz,  the  Tsar's 
suite  and  servants  ate  them  out  of  house  and  home,  not  only 
in  the  palace  but  throughout  the  town,  the  lowest  groom  insist- 
ing on  having  whatever  came  into  his  head.  The  Tsar  liked 
to  dine  in  the  Ducal  garden  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Duke  always  insisted  that  some  of  his  guard,  who  Mere 
very  tall,  with  huge  moustaches,  should  stand  round  the  table 

'  All  tliTHf  projects  were  suljsecjuently  carried  out.  An  Academy  of 
Sciences,  tliough  not  on  the  plan  of  Leibnitz,  was  founded  before  tin-  death  of 
tlie  Tsar.  Belirini^'s  Straits  were  discovered  subse(juently,  indeed,  to  Peter's 
deatli,  hut  by  an  expe<lition  sent  out  by  him.  Magnetic  oliservations  waited 
until  the  present  century,  wlieu  they  were  iutruducetl  into  Russia  at  the  iu- 
Btanee  of  Humboldt. 
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with  drawn  swords.  Peter,  who  liked  to  be  at  his  ease  and 
liad  several  times  begged  to  be  relieved  of  this  superfluous 
lionoiu',  suggested  one  evening,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them, 
that  it  would  be  more  comfortable  if  these  soldiers  should  lay 
down  their  swords  and  use  their  moustaches  to  catch  the  gnats 
which  plagued  the  company. 

The  Tsar  had  ordered  his  galley  fleet  to  Rostock,  and  had 
collected  his  troops  at  the  same  place,  to  wait  for  the  transports 
which,  by  the  convention  with  Denmark,  were  to  take  them  to 
Copenhagen,  where  they  were  to  join  the  Danes  in  an  at- 
tack on  Scania.  A  part  of  the  cavalry  marched  around  through 
Ilolstein.  Tlie  artiller}-  and  ammunition  were  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Danes.  The  transports  were  delayed,  and  at  the  same 
time  Peter  received  very  unwelcome  intelligence  from  Copen- 
hagen. Dolgoriiky  wi-ote  that  the  King  had  told  him  that  the 
English  fleet,  which  had  ])een  vaguely  promised,  would  hardly 
operate  against  the  Swedes,  for  the  English  did  not  wish  the 
Tsar  to  invade  Scania.  '  Why  ? '  asked  Dolgoriiky.  '  Because,' 
the  King  replied,  '  they  suspect  the  Tsar,  and  their  reasons  are 
his  proceedings  at  Danzig  in  levying  contributions,  his  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Mecklenburg,  and  his  action  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  ;  and  now  the  march  of  the  Russian 
troops  to  Rostock  has  caused  still  more  suspicion.' 

The  Tsar  immediately  sent  Kunikin  instructions  to  try  and 
arrange  matters  with  England,  and  then,  leaving  his  wife  at 
Rostock  and  not  waiting  for  the  transports,  set  out  with  his  fleet 
of  forty-eight  galleys,  and  arrived  on  July  17  at  Copenhagen, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  outward  marks  of  honour  and 
welcome.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  :  '  Let  me  know  when  you  will 
be  here,  so  that  T  can  meet  you,  for  the  formalities  here  are  in- 
describable. "Yesterday  I  was  at  such  a  ceremony  as  I  have  not 
seen  for  twenty  years.'  With  all  the  ceremonies  and  the  visits 
of  etiquette,  the  allies  distrusted  one  another,  and  the  Tsar  most 
of  all.  There  were  rumours  that  he  would  insist  on  Danish 
l^omerania  as  the  price  of  his  services,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  establish  himself  in  the  west.  Peter,  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  compared  the  allies  to  young  horses  put  to  a 
carriage,  when  the  side  horses  do  nothing  to  assist  the  centre 
one,  and  Avhose  wild  movements  only  bring  the  vehicle  lo  a 
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Standstill,  .liily  was  passin<r  away  in  talkini( :  aixl  to  the  Tsar's 
cniistaiit  (loniaiids  that  the  transports  shonld  Ix'  sent  f<>r  his 
trooj>s,  the  Danes  ro[>lied  that  iidthinjj:;  conld  ho  done  until 
Admiral  Gahel  returned  from  the  Xor\vei::ian  coast,  where  ho 
was  watchiiii:;  diaries  XII.;  and  when  the  Admiral  returned 
with  his  tleet  (August  7;  it  was  said  that  the  s<ildiers  could  not 
muster  until  the  harvest  was  leathered,  as  the  camps  would  in- 
jure the  standini!;  crops.  Thoi-o  wore  still  j^ioat  di-lays,  and,  a>  it 
seemed  to  the  Tsar,  intended  <lelays.  When,  thei-efore.  Admiral 
Xorris  pro]>osed  a  cruise  of  the  joint  tieets  in  the  Ualtic  to  con- 
voy some  merchant  vessels,  and  offered  the  command  to  the; 
Tsar,  Peter,  tlattei-ed  by  the  honour  and  tired  of  doing  nothing, 
gladly  consented.  It  was  cei'taiidy  an  imposing  spectacle. 
There  were  twenty-one  Russian,  nineteen  Knglish,  eighteen 
Danish,  and  twenty -five  Dutch  vessels  of  war,  which,  with  num- 
erous merchant  ships,  made  a  tleet  of  Sofi  sail.  When  oft  Stral- 
sund  Peter  left  the  scpiadron  in  order  to  hasten  up  his  ti-oops. 
.Vfter  returning  to  Copenhagen  he  went  with  a  few  galleys  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast  of  Scania,  and  found  that  the  Swedes  liad 
taken  advantage  of  the  delays  of  the  allies :  that  the  coast  was 
well  fortitied  ;  and  that,  according  to  report,  lio.ooo  troops  were 
in  the  province,  lie  was  tired  upon,  and  the  ship  in  which  he 
was  was  pierced  by  a  hall,  while  another  received  considerable 
damage. 

Peter  had  learned  caution  by  experience,  and  in  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral  Pepnin  had  not  yet  been  brought  over,  he  called  a  council 
of  his  ministers  and  generals  on  September  12,  when  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  an  invasion 
of  Scania  during  that  season.  This  decision  was  continued  by 
another  council  held  subsequently,  after  Repnin's  arrival,  and 
it  was  then  notified  to  the  Danes,  who  professed  to  be  greatly 
<lispleased,  and  tlien  insisted  on  the  movement.  The  liussians 
replied  that  owing  to  useless  waste  of  time  it  was  now  too  late 
in  the  autumn  ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  land  so  many 
troops  secretly ;  tliat  a  battle  must  be  fought,  and  that  two 
towns — Landskrona  and  Malnn) — must  be  taken;  and  in  case 
these  places  held  out  for  any  time,  where  were  the  troo]>s  to 
pass  the  winter?     The  Danes  suggested  the  neighbourhot«l  of 
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Elsinore,  and  said  tliat  the  soldiers  could  be  sheltered  in  pits 
dug  in  the  earth.  That  means,  the  Tsar  replied,  to  kill  more 
men  than  in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  as  to  finding  table  provisions 
in  Scania,  '  3(M»<»0  Swedish  troops  are  sitting  at  that  table,  M-ho 
will  not  easily  give  place  to  uninvited  guests.'  The  Danish 
Ministers  then  said  that  provisions  could  be  taken  from  the 
Danish  islands.  '  Soldiers'  bellies,'  the  Tsar  replied,  '  are  not 
satisfied  with  empty  promises  and  hopes — still  less  by  maps  on 
which  islands  are  marked — but  they  demand  ready  and  real 
storehouses.'  He  then  stated  decisively  that  the  invasion 
was  impossible  then,  and  must  be  put  off  until  the  following 
spring.  The  Mecklenburg  intriguers  then  cried  out  that  the 
mask  had  been  taken  off ;  that  the  Tsar  had  purposely  delayed 
the  transport  of  his  troops  ;  and  that  now,  under  pretext  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  had  put  off  the  expedition,  when  in  real- 
ity he  was  in  secret  relations  with  the  Swedes.  They  dissem- 
inated alarming  rumours  that  so  many  Russian  troops  had  come 
to  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  country,  and  that 
there  was  a  design  against  Copenhagen,  so  that  measures  Avere 
taken  to  protect  it  against  a  sudden  attack.  Bernstorf  went  to 
General  Stanhope,  Avho  was  then  with  King  George  in  Han- 
over, with  a  project  '  to  crush  the  Tsar  immediately,  to  secure 
his  ships,  and  even  to  seize  his  person — to  be  kept  till  his  troops 
should  have  evacuated  Denmark  and  Germany.'  Stanhope, 
although  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  b}'  the  Hanover- 
ian surroundings  of  the  King,  would  not  consent  that  Admiral 
Xorris  should  receive  further  orders  than  to  join  his  remon- 
strances with  tliose  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  It  is  said  that 
Bernstorf  subsequently  sent  such  a  counnand  to  ]S^orris,  but  that 
he  wisely  refused  to  act  upon  this  order,  on  the  ground  that  it 
came  from  the  Government  of  Hanover  and  not  from  that  of 
England.  Stanhope,  in  writing  to  Townshend,  said  :  '  We  may 
easily  master  the  Tsar  if  we  go  briskly  to  work,  and  that  this 
be  thought  a  right  measure.  But  how  far  Sweden  may  be  en- 
abled to  disturb  us  in  Britain  you  must  judge.  If  the  Tsar  be 
left  alone  he  will  not  only  be  master  of  Denmark,  but,  with  the 
body  of  troops  which  he  has  still  behind  him  on  the  frontier 
of  Poland,  may  take  quarters  where  he  pleases  in  Germany.' 
Somewhat  later  he  M-rites  that  he  has  ]-eceived  information 
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'  that  the  Duke  of  ]\[eeklenbiirg  has  signed  a  treaty  witli  the 
Tsar  to  give  up  his  country  to  him  in  exchange  for  Livonia.  It 
is  certain  tliat  if  the  Tsar  be  left  alone  tliree  years  lie  uill  Ijc 
absolute  master  of  those  seas.'  Lord  Townshend,  althougli  he 
'  also  believed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  hostile  designs  of  the 
Tsar,  yet,  on  consultation  with  the  other  Ministers,  refused  to  be- 
come a  ])arty  to  any  act  of  open  hostility  to  Itussia,  and  laughed 
at  the  idea  even  of  Sir  John  Xorris  being  left  to  winter  in  the 
Baltic,  '  as  if  the  leaving  of  eight  men  of  war  to  be  frozen  up 
for  six  months  would  signify  live  grains  towards  giving  a  new 
turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  North/  '  ( )tliers  compared  the  Tsar 
to  Philip  of  ^[acedon. 

In  the  midst  of  these  accusations  against  the  honour  of  the 
Tsar,  of  these  susjiicions  of  a  design  against  Denmark  and  an 
intention  to  establish  himself  in  Mecklenburg  or  Liibeck,  looter's 
conduct  was  throughout  upright  and  straightforward.  Such 
plans  as  these,  had  they  existed,  nnist  certaiidy  have  left  some 
trace  in  the  archives,  and  neither  in  official  documents  nor  in 
Peter's  most  confidential  correspondence  are  thei-e  any  allusions 
to  similar  designs.  lie  was  anxious  to  end  tlie  war  by  any  and 
every  fair  means.  He  M'as  thoroughly  disgusted  by  the  failure 
of  the  proposed  expedition  against  Scania,  as  is  shown  in  all  his 
correspondence  then  and  for  more  than  a  year  aftei'wards.  At 
the  moment  he  had  little  hopes  even  of  a  successful  expedition 
the  next  year. 

One  is  naturally  reminded  of  a  conversation  of  his  two  years 
previously  with  Weber,  the  Hanoverian  Kesident.  who  being 
together  with  the  Danish  Resident  to  compliment  the  Tsar  on 
Easter  day,  says:  '  He  thanked  us  and  took  occasion  to  talk  to 
us  (the  wine  having  put  him  into  a  good  humourj  about  cere- 
monies and  compliments.  "  These  are  customs,"  he  saiil, 
"which  I  hold  agreeable  when  they  come  from  men  of  honesty 
and  sincerity,  (qualities  that  I  esteem  preferable  to  all  otliei's. 
l\Jir  and  JRedl'ichleit  are  tine  things.  I  try  to  keep  to  them, 
and  no  man  in  the  woi-ld  can  ever  reproach  me  witli  the  con- 
trary. Yet  I  see  with  chagrin  that  tlK>se  who  ought  to  ]iay  me 
back  in  like  coin  do  not.     They  take  steps  contrary  to  their  en- 


'  See  Lord  Stanhope's  Uiistory  of  England,  chap.  vii. 
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gagements  and  to  what  they  owe  me.  I  have  discovered  all 
these  intrigues,  but  whatever  wrong  thej  do  me  still  I  shall  re- 
main an  honourable  man  and  faithful  and  firm  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  ...  If  one  has  a  good  cause  there  is  no  need  of  acting  by 
intrigues  and  in  roundabout  ways,  which  are  distasteful  to  me."  ' ' 

Everything  ended  quietly.  The  Russians  sliowed  not  the 
least  hostile  design,  and  in  October  the  troops  were  sent  back 
to  Mecklenburg  and  the  feet  sailed  away.  Peter  and  Catherine 
— for  she  had  joined  him  and  had  been  treated  with  great  hon- 
our, the  Queen  having  made  her  the  first  visit — remained  in 
Copenhagen  for  more  than  a  month  after  it  had  been  decided 
to  put  off  the  expedition.  Though  there  was  a  little  coldness  at 
first  while  the  conferences  with  the  Danish  Ministers  were  go- 
ing on,  yet  things  were  soon  put  on  an  amiable  footing.  The 
King  and  the  Tsar  frequently  exchanged  visits,  and  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Liesnoe  the  English  fleet  saluted,  and 
on  the  birthday  of  the  King,  Peter  and  Catherine  and  all  the 
prominent  Russians  were  at  a  masquerade  at  the  palace,  where 
all  made  very  merry.  Leaving  C'oj^eidiagen  on  October  27, 
they  made  a  leisurely  journey  through  Denmark  and  llolstein 
to  Schwerin,  stopping  from  time  to  time  wherever  there  were 
objects  of  interest,  and  at  Liibeck  long  enough  to  allow  Kup- 
etzky  to  take  the  Tsar's  portrait.  While  Peter,  after  enjoying 
what  was  for  him  the  unusual  diversion  of  hunting  with  the 
Duke,  went  alone  to  Havelsberg  to  meet  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Catherine  remained  at  Schwerin  intending  to  travel  more  leis- 
urely to  Holland,  as  the  Tsar  had  a  large  following,  and  she 
was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy. 

This  meeting  was  the  more  desirable  since  the  confusion  of 
affairs  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  intrigues  which  were  being  car- 
ried on  by  Hanover  both  against  Prussia  and  Russia.  After 
the  victory  of  Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks  at  Peterwardein, 
the  Emperor,  acting  under  Hanoverian  inspiration,  liad  ordered 
Prussia  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  peace  conference  at  Brunswick, 
liad  forbidden  in  the  sharpest  terms  the  razing  of  the  fortress 
of  Wismar,  and  when  the  Russian  troops  came  back  to  Meck- 
lenburg demanded  nothing  less  than  their  removal,  even  '  at 

'  Weber's  Report  to  Elector  of  Hanover,  April  3-14,  1 714  ;  E.  Herrmann, 
Peter  der  Gnme,  &c.,  p.  Ki. 
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the  ii>k  of  ;i  riiptiiro  with  Russia. '  'No  peasant,'  said  tlie  Km- 
pcTor  in  juitriotic  lani;iiai;e,  'allows  a  straiiirt'i' to  tii-  liis  liorst- to 
his  lied^c.  How  imu-h  less  can  the  (u'niian  nation  sutVer  for- 
eign and  harmful  troops  on  German  soil  {  It  is  di8reputal)le 
fc»r  theni  nnwillini;ly  to  on(hn"e  a  Kussian  ii;arrison  in  Cicnnaiiv.' 
When  the  lius.-ian  troops  returned  fi-oni  Denmark  the  llaiKJver- 
ians  wrote  to  \  ieinia  that  'if  tlic  Emperor  sliould  categorically 
dei'lare  to  him  that  the  Kmpii-e  would  no  longer  suffer  the  ar- 
hitrary  acts  of  the  liussians  on  (Jei-nian  soil,'  I'eter  would  not 
dare  to  remain.  Nevertheless  he  did  remain.  •  The  wliole 
might  of  the  Russians  stands  before  (»ur  doors,'  they  wrote  again 
to  N'ienna,  and  then  sent  envoys  both  to  the  Tsar  at  Sehwei'in 
and  to  the  King  of  Pru.ssia,  promising  tlie  Tsar  the  help  of  an 
p]nglisli  tleet  in  the  spring  if  he  would  oidy  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  to  the  King  insinuating  that  the  Tsar  wished  to  establish 
himself  there  by  occupying  Liibeck,  IJandjurg,  and  AVi.-mar, 
and  offering  to  make  a  treaty  to  turn  the  liussians  out,  t()  pr«.t- 
tect  the  ^lecklenburg  nobility,  and  naturally  to  divide  the  sj^oils. 
The  King  replied:  '  The  Tsar  has  given  his  word  that  he  will 
take  nothing  for  himself  from  the  Empire.  P>esidcs  this,  j)art 
of  his  cavalry  is  marching  towards  I\»lan(l,  and  it  wouUl  be  im- 
})ossible  for  him  to  take  those  three  cities  without  artillery, 
which  he  does  not  possess.'  On  Ilgen's  report  the  King  wrote: 
'  Tomfoolery  I — shall  refuse,  and  sit  fast  by  brother  Peter,  and 
put  a  noseband  on  the  Hanoverians  that  they  may  not  hit  me 
over  the  head  and  contest  I*omerania.'  On  another:  '  Kight 
pedantic  Bcrnstortian  answer  ;  such  foolish  ■/•o/'w/uirhtr/tf  and 
threats  have  never  seen  in  my  days.'  Frederick  "William,  who 
was  daily  becoming  more  hostile  to  Ilanovei-,  and  who  had  en- 
deavoured to]>i"otect  himself  on  one  side  by  a  defensive  alliance 
(September  IT)  with  France,  came  to  the  interview  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Tsar.  The  result  was  a  nnitual  agreement 
to  protect  each  other  iii  case  of  attack,  aiul  hinder  the  claiujs  of 
Sweden  to  provinces  concpiered  by  Russia.  It  was  agreed  to 
begin  at  once  razing  the  walls  of  AVismar,  which  nearly  brought 
about  a  conflict  with  the  Hanoverians,  who  so  nnich  desired 
that  "Wisniar  should  l)e  declared  an  imj^erial  city.  That  Peter 
was  content  with  this  result  we  can  see  from  a  letter  to  Apraxin  : 
*  Formerly  we  wrote  you  about  affairs  hei'c  in  a  very  despaiiing 
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tone,  but  now  there  have  been  some  changes,  about  ■which  I  will 
shortly  write  you  at  length.  .  .  .  Things  are  still  in  their  for- 
mer state  ;  there  is  still  no  sure  resolution  as  to  the  spring,  but 
I  certainly  expect  a  "  fever  crisis  "  about  new  year,  concerning 
which  I  shall  not  fail  to  write.  ...  I  came  here  at  the  wish  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  we  have  accomplished  something 
which  is  not  unprofitable.  I  go  hence  through  Hamburg  to 
Holland,  where  I  shall  stay  till  March,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
England  for  arranging  about  the  coming  spring.  If  you  need 
anything  for  the  Admiralty  or  for  yourself  privately,  be  good 
enough  to  write  to  me.' 

The  satisfaction  of  Frederick  William,  combined  with  grati- 
tude at  a  promise  of  more  tali  grenadiers,  expressed  itself  in 
presenting  Peter  with  a  full  rigged  yacht  he  had  admired  at 
Potsdam,  and  an  amber  cabinet,  which,  as  Catherine  wrote  to 
Menshikof,  he  had  always  coveted. 

Passing  by  Hamburg,'  Bremen  (where  he  was  received  by 
the  inhabitants  with  great  demonstration  as  their  deliverer  from 
the  Swedes),  Deventer,  Amersfort,  and  Utrecht,  Peter  arrived 
at  Amsterdam  (December  17),  followed  closely  by  his  Min- 
isters, and  immediatel}^  Avrote  to  Catherine :  '  What  I  have 
written  before  I  now  confirm,  not  to  come  by  the  way  which  I 
came,  for  it  is  indescribably  bad.  Do  not  bring  many  people, 
for  life  in  Holland  has  become  very  dear.  As  to  the  church 
singers,  if  they  have  not  already  started,  half  of  them  will  be 
enough.  Leave  the  rest  in  Mecklenburg.  All  who  are  with 
me  here  sympathise  with  you  about  your  journey.  If  you  can 
endure  it  you  had  better  stay  where  you  are,  for  the  bad  roads 
may  be  dangerous  to  you.  However,  do  as  you  please,  and  for 
God's  sake  do  not  think  that  I  do  not  want  you  to  come,  foi*you 
know  yourself  how  much  I  wish  it,  and  it  is  better  for  you  to 
come  than  to  be  lonely  and  sad.  Still  I  could  not  desist  from 
writing,  and  I  know  that  you  will  not  endure  being  left  alone.' 
Catherine  started,  but  after  a  hard  journey  was  obliged  to  stop 
at  Wesel,  where  on  January  14,  1717,  she  gave  birth  to  the 

'  The  city  of  Hamburg,  remembering  its  punishment  by  Menshikof,  con- 
sented to  surrender  to  tlie  Tsar  Voinarofsky,  the  nephew  of  Mazeppa  and  his 
lieir,  who  had  been  favoured  by  Charles  XII.,  and  was  then  going  to  Sweden 
to  take  service  under  him. 
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nmiiial  cliiM,  this  time  a^aiii  a  son,  I'anl.  The  Tsar,  who  was 
t-ufYoring  fi»)iii  a  sharp  attack  of  lever,  wrote  to  liis  wife  :  '  1  re- 
ceived yestenlay  by  Mavriii  your  delightful  letter,  in  which  you 
say  that  the  Lord  God  lias  blessed  us  by  giving  us  another  re- 
cruit, for  which  be  jiraise  to  lliiu  and  unforgetting  thanks.  It 
delighted  nie  doid)ly,  first  al)out  the  new-ljorn  child,  and  that 
the  Lord  God  has  freed  yt)U  from  your  })ains,  from  which  also 
1  became  better.  Ever  since  Christmas  I  liave  not  been  al)le 
to  sit  up  as  long  as  yesterday.  As  soon  as  possible  T  will 
innnediately  come  to  you.'  But  the  next  day  came  the  news 
that  the  newly-ljoi'n  Pi-ince  was  dead  and  the  mother  very  weak, 
an(.l  the  worst  was  that  his  death  was  ascribed  to  the  l)ad  treat- 
ment which  Catherine  had  met  in  passing  through  Hanover. 
The  Tsar  had  already  announced  the  birth  of  his  second  son  to 
liis  friends  and  to  the  functionaries  in  Russia,  and  now  wrote 
tt.)  his  wife:  '1  received  your  letter  about  what  I  knew  before- 
hand, the  unexpected  occurrence  which  has  changed  j<»y  to 
grief.  AVhat  answer  can  I  give  except  with  the  much-suffering 
dob?  The  Lord  has  given  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away. 
I'lessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  J  i^cg  you  to  reflect  on  it  in 
this  way  ;  T  do  as  far  as  1  can.  My  illness,  thank  (iod,  lessens 
from  houi-  to  lionr,  and  1  hope  soon  to  go  out  of  the  house.  It 
is  now  nothing  but  in-itation.  Otherwise,  I  praise  (lod  I  am 
well,  and  should  long  ago  have  gone  to  you  if  I  coulil  have  gone 
by  water,  but  I  fear  the  shaking  up  inland  travelling.  Besides, 
J  am  waiting  for  an  answer  from  the  English  King,  who  is  ex- 
}>ected  here  in  these  days.'  Betcr  tried  to  join  his  wife,  but  his 
fever  lasted  till  the  middle  of  Eebruary  ;  and  meanwhile  Cathe- 
rine had  recovered  and  had  already  reached  Amsterdam. 

Peter's  fever  caused  him  consideralde  inconvenience  as  well 
as  loss  of  time.  He  was  obliged  to  receive  the  foreign  Minis- 
ters and  others  who  came  to  liim  as  best  he  could.  J>aron  van 
lleems,  the  Lnperial  Minister  at  the  Hague,  went  to  Amster- 
dam to  give  him  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  with  reganl  to  his 
troops  in  Mecklenburg,  and  found  him  on  a  c«tuch  without 
canopy  or  curtains  aiul  covered  up  to  his  neck.  The  Tsar  had 
greatly  wished  to  see  George  L  as  he  passed  through  Holland 
on  his  way  back  to  England.  But  he  was  too  ill  even  to  leave 
his  bed,  and  sent  Kurukiu  and  Tolstoi,  who  went  to  A'laardingeu, 
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but  were  not  received.  The  King  subsequently  apologised  for 
this  by  the  fact  that  he  had  already  gone  aboard  his  yacht,  and 
that  as  he  was  hastening  to  England  his  departure  could  not 
be  delayed,  on  account  of  the  tide. 

The  death  of  little  Paul,  though  Peter  tried  so  hard  not  to 
show  it,  really  aggravated  his  illness,  and  to  this  was  added  a 
new  trouble  M'ith  regard  to  his  son  Alexis,  who  under  the  guise 
of  joining  his  father,  had  run  away  and  entirely  disappeared, 
though  he  was  thought  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Austria. 

Peter  had  lived  through  so  much  that  he  was  able  in  a 
measure  to  throw  oif  his  aimoyances,  and  now  that  his  wife 
was  with  him  devoted  himself  heartily  to  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing again  Holland,  where  he  had  spent  such  a  happy  time  in 
his  youth.  We  can  understand  with  what  pleasure  he  went 
about  looking  for  his  old  acquaintances,  not  only  among  the 
men  of  science  but  among  his  former  comrades  at  the  East  In- 
dia Wharf  and  at  Zaandara,  \vhere  he  took  Catherine  and  dined 
with  his  friend  Calf.  After  Amsterdam  came  Utrecht,  the 
Hague,  Ley  den,  and  Rotterdam,  whence  he  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  France,  while  Catherine  returned  to  the  Hague  to  wait  for 
him.' 

Just  as  Peter  was  recovering  from  his  illness  he  received  a 
report  from  Veselofsky,  now  his  Resident  in  London,  of  the  ar- 
rest of  Count  Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  Minister,  on  account  of 
an  intercepted  correspondence,  proving  that  the  Swedes  were 
intending  to  invade  Scotland  with  12,000  troops,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pretender.  It  was  a  plot  skilfully  contrived  by 
Goertz  to  win  new  friends  for  his  master,  and  was  directed 
against  France  as  well  as  England.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  was  also  engaged  in  it.  Goertz  was 
arrested  in  Holland,  but  was  soon  set  at  liberty.'  Peter  was 
greatly  delighted.     He  instructed  Veselofsky  to  report  in  detail 

'  Besides  purchasing  the  remarkable  anatomical  collection  of  Ruysch, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Tsar,  to  give  pleasure  to  Cather- 
ine, ordered  a  small  model  of  a  wealthy  Amsterdam  house.  This  remarkable 
model  was  for  some  reason  never  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  in  the  museum 
at  the  Hague,  where  it  affords  an  excellent  picture  of  the  conditions  of  life  at 
this  time. 

•  For  a  sufficient  account  of  this  plot  see  Stanhope's  llitstory  of  Eiujbiiul, 
chap.  viii. 
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sill  tliat  had  (K-cnrnMl,  aiitl  t'spccially  li<>\v  tlu'  Kniflisli  Minister.-. 
were  now  disposed  towards  him,  hoping  that  Parliament  would 
lie  induced  to  irnmt  subsidies  for  a  war  a<;ainst  Sweden,  and 
that  tlius,  in  fact,  he  would  acquire  a  strong  ally.  In  such  a 
case  he  would  l)e  ready  to  withdraw  the  rest  of  liis  troops  from 
]\[eckleid)ui'g  in  oi'tier  to  }>lease  King  (ieorge.  Shercmetief, 
with  twelve  hattalions,  had  already  marched  to  J*uland,  and 
with  regard  to  the  lenuiining  twenty  negotiations  were  going  on 
witli  Denmark,  lie  sent  a  full  account  of  the  '  curious  inci- 
dent' to  the  Senate,  and,  in  relating  it  to  Apnixin,  wroti* : 
'Have  1  not  been  riirht  in  always  drinkin*'  to  the  liealth  of  the 
Swede  ^  For  one  could  not  have  bought  at  any  price  wliat  he 
lias  himself  done.'  The  joy  of  the  Tsar  was  of  slujrt  duration, 
for  liernstorf  gave  \'escl6fsky  to  understand  that  tlie  with- 
drawal of  all  the  troops  from  Meckleidjurg  was  a  lirst  condition 
to  any  friendly  arrangement,  and  he  soon  ascertained  that  in 
tlie  papers  of  Gyllenborg  which  had  been  seized  mention  was 
made  of  him,  and  especially  of  his  physician,  Erskine,  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  great  Jacobite,  who  Avas  said  to  be  in  correspon<lence 
with  his  relative  the  Earl  of  ^Far ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  the 
Tsar  was  not  only  informed  of  the  designs  of  the  Swedes  against 
England,  but,  having  a  secret  imderstanding  with  Sweden,  had 
been  ready  to  support  them.' 

'  Tlic  ])arts  of  tlie  coircsixjixU-nfe  thought  to  incriminato  the  Tsar  an-  tht- 
foUowiug,  as  printed  in  Rapin,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  oU!)  flf :  — 

fjetter  of  M.  ffustavuK  ffi/llenhorf/  to  the  Coimt,  Ih'k  hrot/i/'r,  ihital  tin  J/ni/ni, 
JS'ovciiiher  17,  171(i. 
'  Baron  Sparre  takes  notice  that  my  Lord  Mar  has  a  cuusin-gernian,  nann-rl 
Erskine,  with  the  Tsar,  who  is  physician  and  j)rivy-councillor  to  that  Prince  : 
whicli  favonrite  lia.-  wrote  letters  to  my  Lord  Mar,  givim;  a  very  jtarticular  ac- 
count of  the  Tsar— viz.,  that  the  Tsar  will  not  attempt  anything  more  against 
Sweden  ;  that  he  has  fallen  out  with  his  allies  ;  that  he  can  never  he  friends 
with  King  George  ;  that  lie  hates  him  mortally  ;  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  just 
cause  of  the  Pretender;  that  he  wishes  for  nothing  more  than  a  conjuncture 
in  which  lie  may  he  ahle  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions ;  that  the  Tsar,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  wholly  on  his  side,  cannot  make  the  first  step ;  hut  if  the 
King  would  make  the  least  advivnce,  there  would  very  soon  be  an  accommoda- 
tion between  them.' 

Baron  dot  rtz  fo  Jiiirou  Sjxirn ,  Noccutbcr  12,  ITlfi. 
•  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that,  by  the  canal  of  the  favourite  jdiysician.  the 
good   dispositions  of  the  Tsar  might  be  improved,  if  they  are  indeed  such  :w 
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Veselofsky  was  instructed  immediately  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  English  Government,  and,  if  possible,  to  print  a 
memorial  in  English  and  French,  '  to  show  to  the  whole  world ' 
that  the  Tsar  had  never  had  any  designs  against  the  King  of 
England,  but  that  he  had  always  sought  his  friendship  and  alli- 
ance ;  that  although  he  had  suffered  from  the  action  of  the 
King  with  regard  to  the  expedition  against  Scania ;  and  though, 
thanks  to  the  Ministers  of  King  George,  the  Danish  Court  was 
still  indisposed  to  Russia ;  though  intrigues  had  been  made 
against  him  at  the  Diet  of  Ilegensburg,  in  order  to  excite  hatred 
to  Russia  and  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops 
from  the  territory  of  the  Empire ;  although  Tolstoi  and  Prince 
Kurakin,  who  had  been  sent  with  propositions  to  the  King,  had 
not  been  received  by  him ;  yet  he  had  never  had  any  idea  of 
supporting  the  Pretender,  and  that  all  statements  of  such  a 
character  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Swedish  Ministers  were 
false.  lie  admitted,  however,  that  when  the  negotiations  M'ith 
King  George  had  been  broken  off  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Pretender,  with  regard  to  a  separate  peace  between  Russia 
and  Sweden.  This,  however,  he  had  not  answered,  and  had 
not  received  the  persons  who  brought  it ;  that  nothing  had  ever 
been  communicated  to  him  of  any  plot  in  favour  of  the  Preten- 
der, or  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Sweden  to 
attack  England.  Erskine  had  been  thirteen  years  in  the  Tsar's 
service,  and  had  alwaj's  acted  with  propriety  ;  and  when  the 
Tsar  had  ascertained  that  some  of  liis  relations  were  implicated 
with  the  Pretender,  he  had  forbidden  him  to  hold  communica- 


liave  been  represented.  If  the  Tsar  come  hither,  and  we  can  get  a  private  con- 
versation with  the  Favourite,  we  might  certainly  carry  things  on  far,  suppos- 
ing, as  I  said,  that  what  the  Favourite  has  written  be  well  founded.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  am  contriving  some  other  way. ' 

Baron  Goertz  to  Count  Gyllenborg. 

'  The  Hague,  December  11,  1716. 
*  My  Lord's  relation  hath  indeed  sent  word  that  the  Tsar  lias  some  disposi- 
tions to  peace,  which  we  will  not  fail  to  make  advantage  of,  that  we  may  be  in 
a  condition  the  better  to  push  on  the  affair  in  question.  The  Tsar  is  to  be 
here  very  speedily.  If  it  could  be  ordered  that  the  said  relation  of  my  Lord 
Mar  should  speak  to  me,  I  should  quickly  perceive  what  might  be  done  there. 
You  will  easily  judge,  sir,  that  an  agreement  with  the  Tsar  would  give  great 
weight  to  the  other  affair.' 
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tions  with  tliem,  even  with  regard  to  his  private  alTairs,  Ers- 
kiiie  (lechired  on  oatli  that  he  had  written  no  such  letters  to 
Lord  ^lar,  or  to  anyone  else.  The  English  Ministers  replied 
that  the  false  insinuations  of  the  Swedish  Ministers  had  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  theiu  ;  that  there  was  not  even  any  ground 
of  suspecting  Erskine  ;  and  that  in  j)uhlishing  the  Swedish  cor- 
respondence the  English  Government  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  expose  the  plots  of  the  Swedes.  The  Secretary  of  State 
ended  these  explanations  with  the  nsual  remark,  that  when  the 
liussian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  ^Mecklenburg  the  re- 
lations between  England  and  llussia  would  no  <loul)t  be  placed 
on  their  old  footing. 

The  English  could  not  refuse  to  accept  the  Tsar's  explana- 
tion, who  was  certainly  clear  of  any  C()m[)licity  in  the  aft'air. 
The  whole  corres])ondence  shows  that  the  Swedes  ho])ed  mei'ciy 
for  a  peace  with  Russia  (for  roundabout  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  for  that  endi,  through  which  they  would  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  the  other  design,  but  not  that  they  expected  any  active 
assistance  from  the  Tsar.  At  that  time  there  liad  been  no  per- 
sonal communication  between  (Toertzanu  the  Ttussian  ^^linisters. 
Confusion  has  been  made  with  what  happened  subsecpientiy, 
after  tlie  Tsars  return  fiom  I'^rauce.' 


'  Solovief,  xvii.  ;  Journal  of  Peter  the  Great ;  Golikof ,  vi.  ;  Droyseu  ;  Lord 

Stanhope,  lliMorn  of  EiujIiikI  :  Rajiin  de  Tiioyra.'n  IliMfon/  of  Etu/ltiiid  :  Eich- 
lioltz,  '  Memoir,'  in  /{iiaHiiin  Antiquity,  1875  ;  Scheltoma,  Iind<tnd  en  de  ycdn- 
Uinden  ;  Guerrier,  Leibnitz  and  Peter  the  Great. 


LXX. 

THE  TSAR  IN  PARIS.— 1717. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  sincere  good  understanding 
with  Hanover  and  thus  with  England  led  the  Tsai'  to  accept, 
without  hesitation,  the  overtures  which  had  of  late  been  cau- 
tiously made  by  France. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  entered  on  a  new  political  system. 
Instead  of  hostility  to  England  and  protection  to  the  Jacobites, 
he  had  sought  the  friendship  of  England,  supported  the  Han- 
overian dynasty  and  signed  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  addition  to 
patriotic  motives  and  the  value  of  the  English  alliance  to  France, 
he  had  got  for  himself  a  guarantee  of  his  succession  to  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  a  small  and 
delicate  boy.  The  Bourbon  King  of  Spain,  who  had  renounced 
his  rights,  was  intriguing  to  regain  them,  and  causing  much  un- 
easiness at  the  Palais  Royal.  To  get  another  ally  he  had  en- 
tered into  relations  with  Prussia,  and  indeed  had,  on  September 
II,  1716,  signed  at  Berlin  a  secret  treaty  with  King  Frederick 
AVilliam,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  guarantee  of  his 
rights  to  the  succession,  he  had  guaranteed  in  return  to  Prussia 
the  possession  of  Stettin  and  its  district,  and  promised  a  subsidy 
in  case  of  trouble.  The  King  kept  this  treat}^  secret  from  the 
Tsar,  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  French  Minister,  talked  to 
him  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  understanding  between  Russia 
and  France,  to  which  Peter  replied  favourably.  Golofkin  re- 
ported from  Berlin  that  he  had  received  hints  of  the  same  kind. 
Count  liottembourg,  the  French  Minister,  exj^lained  to  the 
King  the  policy  of  his  Government  by  the  desire  of  having  in 
Germany  some  counterpoise  to  Austria ;  that  for  this  purpose 
France  had  supported  Sweden  as  long  as  she  was  strong,  and 
had  secured  the  Sv;edes  a  foothold  in  Germany,  but  that  now, 
in  view  of  the  ruin  of  Sweden,  she  would  willingly  abandon  her 
and  ally  herself  with  Prussia  and  Pussia,  and  thought  it  desh'- 
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able  that  Kii.-siaii  troops  .-liouM  ivinaiii  in  (ieniiaiiy.  'I'lic  'l.-ar 
replied  to  the  Iviiig,  askin<;  for  a  formal  proposition  from 
France,  and  sufrgestinjj^  Holland  as  a  place  for  nej^otiations,  hut 
declared  that  while  he  was  j-eady  t()  ally  himself  \\ith  France, 
lie  <lid  not  wish  to  serve  as  a  mere  tool  for  accomplishing  French 
ends,  nor  to  be  led  into  hostility  ascainst  the  Em]K'ror.  lie 
wished  his  hands  free  to  treat  himself  with  the  Empenjr  at 
some  future  time  if  his  interests  demanded  it.  lie  also  found 
it  impossible  to  estal)lish  himself  in  (iermany,  and  keep  there 
a  permanent  Itussian  army  as  France  wished.  King  Frederick 
"William  replied  that  he  was  of  the  same  oj>inion,  anil  that,  in 
ease  of  an  agreement  with  F' ranee,  should  any  necessity  ever 
arise,  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  Kussia  to  introduce  troops  into 
the  Em]>ire,  as  Prussia  would  always  give  tUem  a  free  passage, 
and  the  Poles  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  them. 

Some  steps  had  before  then  l)een  taken  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  a  French  diplomatist  had  even  been  instructed  to  go 
to  Pyrmont  under  jn-etext  of  taking  the  waters,  and  insinuate 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Tsar.  !Xow  that  matters 
had  gone  so  fai-,  Kurakin,  by  the  Tsar's  orders,  entered  into  re- 
lations with  M.  de  ("huteauneuf,  the  FVench  Ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  and  a  week  afterwards  nuide  a  formal  proposition  for  a 
treaty.  The  Pegent  instructed  his  Ambassador  to  open  neiro- 
tiations  when  he  received  a  confidential  letter  from  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  who  advised  him  strongly  against  this  step,  for  fear 
lest,  by  drawing  near  to  the  Tsar,  he  would  lose  the  friendship 
of  England  and  Holland.  The  Abbe  admitted  that  he  had  not 
irone  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  that  it  M'as  sim])lva  iren- 
eral  feeling  on  his  part,  but  he  said  :  '  The  Tsar  and  the  Kiui^ 
of  Frussia  pass  for  two  very  faithless  princes.  If  in  establi>h- 
ing  the  Tsar  you  chase  the  English  and  Dutch  from  the  P>altic 
Sea,  you  will  be  eternally  odious  to  these  two  nations.  The 
Tsar  has  chnjnic  nudadies,  and  his  son  will  support  nothiuL'. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  allied  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  who 
cannot  keep  himself  from  marrying  one  <if  hi>  daughters  tt)  the 
I'rince  of  Wales,  will  make  it  up  with  his  father-in-law.  ...  I 
cannot  help  recalling  at  this  moment  two  Italian  ]>rov('ilis.  ( )iu^ 
is  Chi  .sf((  hcnr  )i(>n  si  muot\\  and  the  other  is  the  ejutaph  of  a  man 
who  killed  himself  by  ])recautionary  measures,  J'tf  .star  iimjlio 
Vol.  II.— -^u 
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son  qui.  Apply  these  two  truths  to  your  position,  and  if  the 
Triple  Alliance  can  suffice  you,  examine  if  the  rest  is  necessary, 
and  whether  by  keeping  to  what  is  sure  and  not  conflicting,  you 
will  not  finally  have  more  advantage  than  by  taking  up  what  is 
risky.'  This  letter  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Kegent.  He 
modified  the  orders  sent  to  Chateauneuf,  bidding  him  prolong 
delay  and  raise  difficulties.  Cnyphausen,  who  vras  with  the  Tsar 
in  Holland,  as  the  agent  of  King  Frederick  William,  took  part 
in  the  negotiations.  The  Tsar  first  proposed  a  defensive  alliance 
between  the  two  States,  with  reciprocal  guarantees,  including 
of  course  the  newly-annexed  provinces.  This  being  refused, 
the  Russian  propositions  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing :  That  the  Tsar  would  guarantee  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
Baden  without  exacting  any  guarantee  for  his  states  or  con- 
quests, knowing  that  such  guarantee  could  not  be  given  .until 
a  regular  cession  liad  been  made  by  treaty  of  peace  ;  that  France 
should  give  no  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Sweden  during  the  war ; 
that  the  good  offices  of  France  should  be  employed  to  make  a 
-^ea.ce  lo'dhout  any  jKiy'tkdlty  to  the  King  of  Sioeden ,'  and  that 
a  subsidy  of  25,000  crowns  a  month  should  be  given  to  the 
Tsar  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  These  points  were  handed  to 
Chateauneuf  on  March  30,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Tsar,  think- 
ing he  might  accomplish  more  on  the  spot,  announced  to  him 
his  intention  of  going  personally  to  Paris,  asked  that  as  little  as 
possible  be  said  about  it  before  his  arrival,  and  started  the  same 
day.  Peter  greatly  desired  peace,  and  he  was  determined  to 
leave  nothing  undone  which  he  could  do  to  obtain  it.  That 
such  M'as  his  real  desire  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  about  this 
time  to  Sheremetief,  which  also  throws  light  on  his  proceedings 
in  Denmark.  He  writes :  '  The  descent  on  Scania  was  hin- 
dered and  prevented  by  you  and  some  other  generals,  and  what 
Imd  consequences  now  arise  from  it !  The  Englishman  does 
not  intend  to  do  anything,  and  the  Danes  dare  not  do  anything 
without  him,  and  so  we  shall  go  home  with  shame.  Besides 
this,  if  the  descent  had  taken  place  we  should  now  have  peace. 
Therefore,  do  you  and  the  other  generals  give  me  counsel  in 
what. way  to  bring  this  M-arto  a  conclusion,  only  in  these  letters 
don't  write  "  as  you  wish,''  but  reflect  on  it  and  send  me  your 
real  opinion.'    Peter  may  have  had  still  an  additional  inducement 


TIIK    TSAIi's    \  ISI  T     Id    IKA.NCK    AND    II()1,I.ANI>.         'A^  <1 

to  visit  l*al•i^^,  for  lie  lia<l  recently  received  fmiii  Zotof,  his  aireiit 

there,  a  letter  report iiii:;  a  conversation  with  the  Marshal  d'Es- 

trees  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  second  marriage  of  the  Tsarevitch 

Alexis  with  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  the  ^lar- 

shal  had  said   nothing  would  be  refused   to  the  Tsar,  and    that 

the  Regent  said  that  lie  would  be  very  glad  if  it  took  place  that 

day.     This  perhaps  led  to  the  idea,  which  never  left   Peter  to 

the  day  of  his  death,  of   marrying  his  daughter  Elizabeth    to 

King  Louis  X\'. 

If  we  may  believe  St.  Simon,  the  Ixegent  would   ha\  e  been 

«;lad  to  avoid  this  visit,  not  onlv  on  account  of  the  irreat  ex- 
es ^  *■  <^ 

pense  attending  it,  and  on  account  of  the  anticipated  ditticulties 
of  etiquette,  but  also  because  the  Tsar  was  in  such  unfriendly 
relations  to  King  (ieorge  of  England.  ^«evertheless,  he  hastily 
did  all  he  coul<l  in  the  way  of  preparations,  sent  caiTiages  and 
an  escort  to  1  )nnkirl<,  and  ordered  Marshal  de  Tesse  to  meet 
the  Tsar  and  wait  u[>on  him  during  his  stay.  The  apartments 
of  the  late  (^ueeu  at  the  Louvre,  and  in  case  he  preferretl  a  pri- 
vate house,  the  Hotel  Lesdiguieres,  near  the  arsenal,  belonging 
to  the  ^Marshal  de  Villeroi,  were  })repared  for  him.  ^feudcn 
was  also  put  at  his  disposition. 

The  Tsar,  however,  did  not  hasten.  Led  away  by  the  en- 
ticements of  travel,  he  made  a  royal  progress  through  the  Low 
Countries,  for,  in  spite  of  his  incofjnlto,  he  was  received  every- 
where with  salutes  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells,  and  was  met 
by  the  authorities  and  the  population.  He  stayed  five  days  at 
Itotterdam,  whence  he  sent  Catherine  back  to  the  Hague,  tor 
lie  wished  to  avoid  questions  of  etiquette  ;  and  Catherine,  while 
distinguished  for  her  good  heart  and  sound  sense,  remained  ig- 
norant, and  could  not  be  expected  to  interest  herself  in  the  many 
things  which  would  take  up  her  husband's  attention  during  his 
journey.  Eroiu  Rotterdam  Peter  went  slowly  by  yacht  to  Dort, 
Breda,  and  Flushing,  then  up  the  Scheldt  to  .Vntwerp,  vi.-iting 
in  each  place  all  the  curiosities,  and  even  ascending  the  cathe- 
dral spire  at  xViitwerp ;  then  to  Brussels,'  where  he  was  met  ami 


'  Peter  wrote  to  Catherine  from  Brussels:  'I  send  you  lace  for  fontinnif 
.111(1  I'lif/tif/itdifrg,  for  the  best  hue  in  all  Europe  is  inaiie  here,  but  thev  make  it 
to  order  only  ;  therefore  send  the  jiatteni  and  what  iiiime  or  arms  vou  wi^h 
worked  in  it.' 
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followed  hy  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein-Ploen  and  Prince  de  la  Tour, 
by  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostende,  and  Kieupoort,  to  Dunkirk,  M'liere 
he  examined  with  great  care  the  fortifications  then  in  progress 
of  destruction,'  and  Calais,  where  he  remained  nine  days  and 
kept  the  last  week  of  Lent  and  the  Russian  Easter.  Monsieur 
de  Liboj,  a  gentleman  of  the  King's  household,  had  been  sent 
to  Dunkirk  to  meet  liim,  and  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  dis- 
putes about  carriages,  by  the  difficulties  made  at  every  turn  by 
the  Tsar's  suite,  and,  above  all,  by  the  daily  expense  which  far 
exceeded  his  estimates,  and  in  every  despatch  he  expressed  the 
desire  of  putting  the  Tsar  and  his  suite  on  a  money  allowance, 
and  permitting  them  to  provide  for  themselves.  He  was  besides 
perplexed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Tsar,  whom  he  thought  idle 
and  amusing  himself  rather  than  attending  to  business,  and 
troubled  himself  about  the  object  of  the  journey,  of  which  he 
could  not  get  the  slightest  hint.  The  Duke  of  Ilolstein  and 
the-  Prince  de  la  Tour  also  annoyed  him  because  they  took  seats 
at  the  Tsar's  table  and  places  in  the  carriages  intended  for 
others,  and  that,  too,  when  they  M'ere  not  down  on  his  official 
list.  Besides  this,  while  the  Tsar  washed  to  travel  strictly  in- 
cog  a  Ho,  he  was  ready  to  accept  certain  honours,  such  as  salutes, 
and  Prince  Kurakin  was  particular  in  having  an  exact  statement 
of  the  ceremonial  that  would  have  been  accorded  t©  him  were  he 
travellino;  as  a  sovereio;n.  There  were  with  the  Tsar  in  all 
twenty-two  persons  of  rank,  and  thirty-nine  orderlies  and  ser- 
vants, and  according  to  Liboy,  '  this  little  court  is  very  change- 
able and  irresolute,  and  from  the  throne  to  the  stable  very  sub- 
ject to  anger.'  He  writes:  'I  persist  in  what  I  have  said  of 
the  character  of  the  Tsar,  in  whom  one  does  indeed  find  seeds 
of  virtue,  but  they  are  all  wild  and  very  mixed.  I  believe  that 
uniformity  and  constancy  in  his  projects  is  what  fails  liim  most, 
and  that  he  has  not  ari'ived  at  that  point  when  one  can  really  rely 
upon  what  would  be  concluded  wdth  him.  I  admit  that  Prince 
Jviirakin  is  polite  ;  he  appears  to  be  intelligent  and  to  desire  to 
arrange  everything  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  by  temperament  or  through  fear  of  the  Tsar,  who  ap- 
pears, as  I  have  said,  very  hard  to  please  and  quick  tempered, 

'  He  wrote  to  Catherine  :   '  It  is  very  sad  to  look  at  tlie  ruins  of  this  fortress, 
and  especially  the  harbour.'" 
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that  l\iir;ikiii  seems  t«>  treat  tlie  lea.-t  trifles  with  waniith 
and  as  very  iiuportant.  I  w  ill  not  enter  into  details.  Triiice 
Dolgoriiky  aj)i)ears  a  gt.'iitleuiaii,  and  to  be  iiuich  esteemed  l»y  the 
Tsar  ;  the  only  ineuiivenienee  is  that  he  understands  absolutely 
no  lan«^uai^e  but  Russian.  In  this  respect,  allow  me  to  remark 
that  the  term  Muscovite,  or  even  Muscovy,  is  deeply  offensive 
to  all  this  court.  The  lieutenant-general  FJuturlin  is  nnich  es- 
teemed by  the  Tsar,  and  understands  a  little  (Terinan.  The 
councillor  Tolstoi  is  in  his  conlidence,  is  very  polite,  and  speaks 
Italian.  The  adjutant  and  chamberlain  Vaguzhinsky  is  the 
favourite.  Jle  is  fond  of  pleasure,  and  never  goes  to  bed  sober. 
lie  does  not  a})pear  to  take  any  j)art  in  affairs,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  on  Prince  Ivurdkin  that  everything  respecting  the 
journey  depends.  Voii  know  the  councillor  Erskine  better  than 
I  do.  I  think  that  he  is  very  desirous  of  meddling  in  every- 
thing, and  that  he  is  shut  out  everywhere.  The  secretary 
]\rakarof  has  a  district  that  I  do  not  know,  as  also  the  secretary 
\'olkof.  They  neither  of  them  appear  Ui  be  personages  oi  im- 
portance. I  have  not  seen  the  councillor  Osterman,  and  1  tl<» 
not  know  Avhat  he  does,  lie  has  Ijeen  invited  out  several  timi-s. 
I  think  he  comes  seldom  to  tal)le,  and  takes  part  in  very  little. 
llaguzhinsky  is  a  thoughtless  young  man,  and  nephew  of  Savva 
RagMzhinsky,  whom  you  have  seen  the  last  ten  days  in  Paris, 
who  intrigues  in  all  sorts  of  affairs,  and  Mhom  I  think  a  man 
little  to  be  relied  upon.  "^Du  know  him.  he  is  distinguished  in 
the  list.  The  arch-priest  is  the  boon  companion  of  the  favour- 
ite, and  at  least  as  little  sober,  and  a  great  l)urden.  1  think  he 
busies  himself  only  with  drinking.  He  speaks  nothing  but  Rus- 
sian. This,  Monseigneur,  is  what  1  ha\e  been  able  to  leniark 
up  till  now  of  the  principal  personages  of  this  court.  The  T.-ar 
rises  early,  dines  about  ten  o'clock,  sups  about  seven,  and  l•^•tire•^ 
before  nine.  He  drinks  liquors  l)ef(tre  meals,  beer  and  wine  in 
the  afternoon,  su})s  veiw  little,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  sort  of  council  or  conference 
for  serious  business,  unless  they  discuss  affairs  while  tippling. 
I  am  even  astonished,  and  I  do  not  know  if  they  do  not  live 
from  band  to  nKMitli.  the  Tsar  deciding  alone  and  promptly 
whatc\er  is  ])i'esented.  This  Prince  varies  on  all  occasions  ids 
amusements  and  walks,  and  is  extraordinarily  (piick,  impatient, 
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and  very  hard  to  please.'  Again  he  says  :  '  He  likes  especially 
to  see  the  Avater.  He  lives  in  the  great  apartments,  and  sleeps 
in  some  out-of-the-way  room  if  there  be  any.' ' 

Peter  apparently  did  not  find  French  wines  to  his  taste,  for 
he  wrote  to  Catherine  :  '  Thanks  for  the  Hungarian  wine,  which 
here  is  a  great  rarit}'.  There  is  only  one  bottle  of  vodka  left. 
1  don't  know  what  to  do.'  Among  other  curiosities,  he  fomid 
at  Calais  a  giant,  named  Nicholas,  whom  he  engaged  to  go  to 
Kussia,  and  adds  to  his  wife :  '  I  send  you  a  French  dvmrf  I 
have  engaged.  Be  good  enough  to  look  after  him  so  that  he 
may  want  nothing.' 

At  last  the  Tsar  left  Calais  on  Ma}^  4,  but  refused  entirely 
to  keep  the  itinerary  laid  down  for  him.  A  great  reception 
had  been  arranged  at  Amiens,  but  he  passed  round  the  town 
and  slept  at  Breteuil.  De  Bernage,  in  expressing  his  annoy- 
ance, adds  in  a  postscript :  '  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bishop 
of  Amiens  may  make  some  complaints,  for  in  order  not  to  lose 
my  display,  I  invited  some  ladies  to  come  and  eat  the  Tsar's 
supper,  and  Madame  de  Bernage  gave  a  grand  ball  in  the 
Episcopal  palace,  of  which  this  prelate  had  left  me  master,  as 
he  had  very  prudently  not  judged  it  convenient  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  his  visits  to  come  to  see  or  not  see  the  Tsar.' 

At  Beauvais  the  Bishop  was  equally  disappointed  in  the  re- 
ception that  he  had  arranged,  although  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  with  the  Tsar,  who  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the 
gate.  AVhen  they  told  the  Tsar  he  would  find  nothing  fit  to 
eat  further  on,  he  replied :  '  I  am  a  soldier,  and  when  1  find 
bread  and  water  I  am  content.' 

At  Beaumont-sur-r)ise    on   Mav   7  the  Tsar  %vas   met  bv 


'  In  order  to  render  things  easier  at  Paris,  Liboy  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
a  note  of  the  way  in  whicli  tlie  Tsar  lived  :  '  The  Tsar  has  a  head  cook  who 
prepares  two  or  three  dishes  for  him  every  day,  and  who  uses  for  this  purpose 
enough  wine  and  meat  to  serve  a  table  of  eight. 

'  He  is  served  botli  a  meat  and  a  lenten  dinner  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

'  He  likes  sharp  sauces,  brown  and  hard  bread,  and  green  peas. 

'  He  eats  many  sweet  oranges  and  apples  and  pears. 

'  He  generally  drinks  light  beer  and  dark  dn  dc  Xvits,  without  liquor. 

*The  morning  he  drinks  aniseed  water  (Kiimmel),  liquors  before  meals, 
beer  and  wine  in  the  afternoon.     All  of  them  fairly  cold. 

'  He  eats  no  sweetmeats  and  does  not  drink  sweetened  liquors  at  his  meals.' 
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Marshal  dc  Tcssu  witli  tlu;  r<»y;il  o:irii;ii;rs  ami  ;m  escort  of 
i;;uaril.s  and  reac-heil  I'aris  ahoiit  half-past  nine  that  uveninj;. 
He  remained  for  nearly  an  honr  at  the  Louvre,  wliere  he 
found  the  a})artinents  too  fine  for  him,  looked  at  the  supper 
table  set  with  a  sii])erl)  dmhujic  for  sixty  persons,  asked  ful- 
some bread  and  radishes,  tasted  six  kinds  of  wine,  and  drank 
two  <;;lasses  of  beer,  and  was  then  driven  to  the  Hotel  Les- 
di^uiilires,  which,  besides  being  more  retired,  had  a  pleasini:;  situ- 
ation on  the  river  and  a  tine  view.  Kven  here  he  disliked  the 
large,  luxuriously  furnished  rooms,  and  had  a  camp-bed  put  up 
in  a  small  dressing-room.  The  next  morning,  Saturday,  tlie 
Ilegent  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tsar.  Jle  was  met  at  his  carriage 
by  four  gentlemen  of  the  Tsar's  suite,  and  in  the  anteroom  was 
I'eceived  by  the  Tsar  himself,  who  advanced  a  few  ]>aces,  em- 
braced the  Duke,  and  as  the  saloon  was  full  of  people  showed 
him  into  his  cabinet.  They  were  followed  by  Prince  Kuriikin, 
who  served  as  interpreter.  Here  two  arm-chairs  had  been 
placed  opposite  each  other.  The  Tsar  sat  down  in  the  one  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  and  the  Ilegent  in  the  other.  I'he 
conversation  lasted  nearly  an  h(»ur,  with  no  talk  of  business, 
after  which  the  Tsar  left  the  cabinet  folloM'cd  by  the  Ilegent, 
and  with  a  profound  bow  left  him  at  the  same  spot  where  he 
had  mot  him  on  arrival.  The  formality  of  this  visit  is  remark- 
able, but  the  Tsar  liad  come  to  Paris  to  effect  a  definite  object, 
and  felt  it  necessary  nut  to  derogate  from  his  raidc  as  a 
sovereign  and  to  com})ly  with  all  the  demands  of  the  strictest 
eti(]uette.  Much  therefore  as  he  desired  to  see  the  curiosities 
of  Paris,  lie,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  refused  to  ]ea\e  the 
house  until  he  had  received  the  visit  of  the  King.  As  he 
wrote  to  Catherine  :  '  For  two  or  three  days  I  must  stay  in  the 
house  for  visits  and  other  ceremonies,  and  therefore  I  liavi-  as 
yet  seen  nothing;  but  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  I  shall  begin 
sight-seeinsr.  From  what  I  could  see  on  the  road  the  mi^erv  of 
the  common  people  is  very  great."  In  a  postscript,  after  giving 
directions  about  sending  a  ])oat  to  Russia,  he  adds:  'I  have 
this  moment  received  your  letter  full  of  jukes,  ^'ou  say  that 
I'll  soon  be  looking  about  for  a  lady,  but  that  would  not  be  at 
all  becoming  to  my  old  age.'  The  next  day,  ^Monday,  the  King 
made  his  visit.     The  Tsar  met   him   at   his  carriai^e  and  con- 
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ducted  him  to  his  room,  Avliere  there  were  two  arm-chairs  of 
the  same  size,  and  gave  the  King  that  on  his  right.  Prince 
Kurakin  served  as  interpreter ;  the  Duke  da  Maine  and 
Marshal  de  Yilleroi  carried  on  most  of  the  conversation  for  the 
King.  After  a  quarter  of  an  liour  the  Tsar  rose,  took  the  King- 
in  his  arms,  raised  him  np  and  kissed  him  several  times  with 
great  politeness  and  tenderness,  after  which  the  King  retired 
with  the  same  ceremony.  The  next  day  the  Tsar  returned  the 
visit  of  the  King  at  the  Tuileries,  and  was  received  with  a 
similar  ceremonial.  Seeing  that  the  little  Louis  was  hastening 
to  meet  him  at  his  carriage,  Peter  jumped  out  of  it,  rushed  up 
to  the  King,  took  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  up  the  stair- 
case. He  wrote  to  Catherine  :  '  I  inform  you  that  last  Monday 
the  little  Kino;  here  visited  me,  who  is  onlv  a  finijer  or  two 
taller  than  our  Luhe  (his  dwarf).  The  child  is  very  handsome 
in  face  and  huild  and  sensible  enough  for  his  age,  which  is  only 
seven  years.'  To  Menshikof,  after  speaking  of  the  poverty  of 
the  peasants,  he  gives  much  the  same  account :  '  The  King  is 
a  mighty  man  and  very  old  in  years,  namely,  seven.' 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  account  of  Marshal 
A'illeroi,  who  wrote  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  :  'I  cannot  ex- 
press to  you  the  dignity,  the  grace,  and  tlie  pretty  way  in  which 
tlie  King  made  and  received  the  visit  of  the  Tsar ;  but  I  nmst 
tell  you  that  this  Prince  said  to  be  barbarous  is  not  so  at  all ; 
he  displayed  sentiments  of  grandeur,  generosity,  and  politeness, 
which  we  by  no  means  expected.' 

Xow  that  this  visit  of  ceremony  had  been  made,  Peter  re- 
turned the  call  of  the  Regent,  and  visited  also  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  mIio  writes :  '  I  received  to-day  a  great  visit,  that  of 
my  hero  the  Tsar.  I  find  that  he  has  very  good  manners,  tak- 
ing this  expression  in  the  sense  of  those  of  a  person  sans  fwyn 
and  not  in  the  least  affected.  He  has  much  judgment.  He 
speaks  bad  German,  but  still  makes  himself  understood  Avithout 
trouble  and  talks  very  freely.  He  is  polite  towards  everybody 
and  is  much  liked.'  He  also  visited,  half  by  accident,  the 
Duchess  de  Berry  and  the  Princess  de  Conti.  The  rest  of  the 
great  ladies  of  Paris  saw  him  only  by  chance  on  going  to  some 
place  M'hich  lie  was  to  visit.  There  was  a  dispute  of  etiquette 
with  regard  to  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  who  refused  to  call 
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upon  the  Tsar  unless  they  first  had  an  asfiurance  tliat  In-  w.iuM 
return  the  visit  to  their  wives.     In  the  coiu'se  of  his  excursions, 
liowever,  he  saw  many  of  tlie  most  disting\iishe<l  men  of  France. 
Siglit-seeing   occupied   the    greater   part  of   the   six    weeks 
which  Peter  spent  in  Paris  and  its  neighlj(»\n-hood.     The  ]»usi- 
ness  for  wliich  lie  had  come  was  l)y  no  means  neglected,  but  of 
that  we  will  speak  later.     It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  the  Tsar's  stay.     He   visited   the  chief  monuments, 
went  several    times  to  the    Observatory,   the   manufactorv   of 
Gobelin  tapestry,  and  the  Jurdui   <l<s  IHuntts.     In   the  great 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  Marshal  de  Villars  explained  to  him  the 
plans  of  the  chief  French  fortresses.     lie  went  to  the  Invalides, 
tasted  the  soldiers'  souj)  and  wine  and  draidc  to  their  health, 
dined  with    Prince  Kakoczy,  and  went  with   him  to   Meudon, 
dined  at  Issy  with  the  ^Marshal  d'Estrees,  who  entertained  him 
with  talk  about  the  French  navy;  dined  at  !St,  Cloud  with  the 
liegent,  hunted  stags  with  the  Count  de  Toulouse  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  visited  the  natural  and  mechanical  curiosities  of  the  Post- 
master at  Percy,  spent   two  hours  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
calleti  upon  the  ex-Queen  of  England,  and  made  a  second  visit 
to  tlie   King  at  the  Tuileries.     lie  spent  several   days  at   W\- 
sailles  and   the  Trianon,  where   his  suite  was  lodged  in  the  old 
apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  created  great  scandal 
by  the  young  ladies  they  brought  with  them,     lie  suddenly 
left  Versailles  to  see  the  procession  on  AVhit  Suiulay,  and   the 
service  by  the  Cardinal  de  Xoailles  at  Notre  Dame.     During 
liis  visit  to  the  luint  a  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour  with   an 
appropriate  insci-iption  and  the  motto  from  Virgil,  Ytns  <«:- 
qu'ii'lt  eundo.     lie  was  solemnly  received  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
was  given  a  plan  for  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  AV^estern 
Churches  drawn  up  by  the  theologians  of  that  institution.     <  )n 
his  return  to  llussia,  Peter  gave  this  document  to  the  Russian 
bishops,  with  orders  to  answer  it.     The  first  rej)ly,  drawn  up  by 
Stephen  Vavorsky,  Avas  thought  by  the  Tsar  to  i)e  too  dogmati- 
cal and  impolite  in  tone,  and  another  one  to  the  same  eft'ect  was 
therefore  Mritten  byTheojih;in  Procopovitch.    The  substance  of 
both  was  the  same.     The  Ilussiau  l)ishops  considen-d  that  they 
had  no  right  to  settle  the  (piestion  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
four  Eastern    Patriarchs.     Sinmllarlv  enough  in  the  same  vear 
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there  was  a  movement  among  the  English  clergy  for  a  union 
between  the  English  and  the  Oriental  chm-ches,  and  the  Tsar 
received  a  letter  to  that  effect  signed  bv  two  bishops,  Jeremy 
Collier  and  Archibald  Camj)bell.  Another  long  letter  on  the 
same  subject  was  written  to  Golofkin  by  Patrick  Cockburn. 

In  consequence  of  the  Tsar's  visit  to  the  Academy  and  his 
talk  with  Delisle,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  expressed  a  wish  to 
elect  him  a  member.  He  accepted  the  honour,  and  his  election 
as  Academician  Jiors  de  tout  rang  took  place  on  December  22, 
1717.  Fontenelle  was  given  the  duty  of  replying  to  the  letters 
of  the  Tsar,  who  had  the  Caspian  Sea  surveyed  and  sent  the 
map  as  a  present,  and  after  the  Tsar's  death  delivered,  in  Xo- 
vember,  1725,  the  customary  eloge  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Academy. 

He  found  time  too,  at  the  request  of  the  Hegent,  to  have 
his  portrait  painted  by  Eigaud  and  by  Nattier,  to  \\?>\t  hos- 
pitals and  witness  an  operation  for  the  cataract,  to  attend  the 
Parliament,  and  to  review  the  Royal  Guard  in  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

Many  incidents  of  the  Tsar's  stay  in  Paris  were  amusing  to 
contemporaries.  On  one  occasion  he  went  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  Opera,  where  he  sat  on  the  front  bench  of  the 
large  box.  During  the  performance  the  Tsar  asked  if  he  could 
not  have  some  beer.  A  large  goblet  on  a  saucer  was  immedi- 
ately brought.  The  Regent  rose,  took  it,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Tsar,  who,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  of  politeness,  took  the 
goblet  without  any  ceremony,  drank,  and  put  it  back  on  the 
saucer  which  the  Regent  kept  holding.  The  Duke  then  took  a 
plate  with  a  napkin,  which  he  presented  to  the  Tsar,  who,  with- 
out rising,  made  use  of  it,  at  which  scene  the  audience  seemed 
astonished. 

When  he  drove  from  Versailles  to  St.  Germain  and  visited 
the  school  of  St.  Cyr,  founded  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  wife  of  Louis  XIY.  To  put  her- 
self in  the  most  favourable  light  the  venerable  lady  took  to  her 
bed,  having  the  curtains  only  half  drawn.  Peter  entered,  pulled 
back  the  window  curtains  and  the  bed  curtains  (it  was  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening),  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  silently, 
then  sat  down  on  the  bed  at  her  feet  and  asked  what  her  illness 
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was.  She  replied,  '  Old  age.'  IV'ter,  who  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  for  his  intei*preter  ai>peared  not  to  hear  her,  rose  and  went 
awav,  after  a  very  hrief  visit.  jMadanie  de  Maintenon  was 
tlattered,  for  while  the  Tsar  was  still  in  the  honse,  she  wi-ote 
an  account  of  it  to  her  niece,  Madame  de  Caylus,'  and  it  is  said 
that  on  the  appearance  of  the  Tsar  a  ray  of  licr  foi-nier  beauty 
lighted  up  her  face. 

Everywhere  the  Tsar  was  received  with  respect  and  consid- 
eration. His  history,  his  character,  his  achievements,  his  exact 
knowledge  in  so  many  directions,  and  his  interest  in  everything 
that  was  scientific  and  technical,  made  a  deep  impression.  St. 
Simon  thus  describes  him  :  '  lie  was  a  very  tall  man,  well 
made,  not  too  stout,  with  a  roundish  face,  a  high  foreliead,  an<l 
tine  eyebrows,  a  short  nose — but  not  too  short — large  at  the 
end  ;  his  lips  were  rather  thick  ;  his  complexion  a  ruddy  brown  ; 
tine  Ijlack  eyes,  large,  lively,  piercing,  and  well  apart ;  a  majes- 
tic and  gracious  look  when  he  wished,  otherwise  severe  and 
stern,  with  a  twitching  which  did  not  often  return,  but  which 
disturbed  his  look  and  his  whole  expression  and  inspired  fear. 
That  lasted  but  a  moment,  accompanied  by  a  wild  and  terril)k' 
look,  and  passed  away  as  cjuickly.  His  whole  air  showed  his  in- 
tellect, liis  reflection,  and  his  greatness,  and  did  not  lack  a  certain 
grace.  He  wore  only  a  linen  collar,  a  round  brown  perru«pie 
without  powder  which  did  not  touch  his  shoulders,  a  brown 
tight-titting  coat,  plain,  with  gold  buttons  ;  a  waistcoat,  breeches, 
stockin<rs,  no  irloves  nor  cuffs;  the  star  of  his  order  on  his  coat 
and  the  ribbon  underneath  ;  his  coat  often  (piite  unbuttoned, 
his  hat  on  a  table  and  never  on  his  head  even  out  of  iloors. 
AVith  all  this  simplicity,  and  whatever  bad  carriage  or  company 
he  might  be,  i>m'  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  air  of  greatness 
that  was  natural  to  him.* 

After  reciprocal  visits  of  adieu  exchanged  with  the  King  antl 
the  liegent,  and  after  giving  his  portrait  set  with  diamonds  to 
the  Duke  d'Antin,  Marshal  de  Tesse,  Marshal  d'Estrees,  and 
two  or  three  others,  and  liberal  presents  to  many  more,  Peter 
left  Paris  on  Sunday,  .lune  20.  It  was  the  Pussian  Whit  Siui- 
dav,  and  as  he  first  heard  service  and  started  after  dinner  he 


'  In  a  i)revioiis  letter  sht^  liatl  said  :    '  The  Tsar  .   .   .   seems  to  me  a  very 
great  mail  since  lie  has  eu4uired  about  me.' 
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got  no  further  than  Livrj,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Mar- 
quis. The  next  day  he  dined  with  Marshal  d'Estrees  at  Xan- 
teuil,  and  slept  at  Soissous.  At  Keinis  he  is  said  to  have  been 
shown  the  missal  on  which  the  Kings  of  France  had  for  so 
many  generations  taken  their  coronation  oath,  and  to  have  read 
it  easily,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  clergy,  who  then  tirst 
learned  that  the  mysterious  unknown  character  in  which  it  was 
written  was  Slavonic.  From  Charleville  to  Liege  by  boat  down 
the  Meuse,  and  thence  to  Spa,  took  a  week,  for  there  were  spec- 
tacles on  land  and  water,  curious  things  to  see,  and  Imperial, 
Dutch,  and  Electoral  authorities  vied  in  doing  him  honours. 

Peter  remained  at  Spa  drinking  the  waters  for  fully  live 
weeks.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Catherine  are  interesting,  the 
second  being  M^ritten  on  the  anniversary  of  Poltava,  which  he 
celebrated  with  a  public  dinner  and  fii-e works.  '  Spa,  Juh-  1. — 
I  yesterday  received  your  letter  of  the  11th,  in  w^hich  3^ou  wiite 
of  the  illness  [the  smallpox]  .of  our  daughters,  and  that  the  first, 
thank  God  I  is  getting  better,  M'liile  the  other  has  taken  to  her 
bed,  about  which  Alexander  Danilovitch  also  writes  me.  But 
your  changed  style  has  made  me  very  sad,  as  the  bringer  of  this 
will  tell  you.  For  your  letter  was  very  differently  Avritten  from 
usual.  God  grant  we  can  hear  the  same  about  Anushka  as 
about  Lisenka.  When  you  write  for  me  to  come  quickly  and 
that  you  are  very  lonesome,  I  believe  you.  The  bringer  of  this 
will  tell  you  how  lonely  I  am  without  you,  and  I  can  say  that, 
except  those  da^'s  when  I  was  in  Versailles  and  Marly,  twelve 
days  ago,  I  have  had  no  great  pleasure.  But  here  I  must  stay 
some  days,  and  when  1  finish  drinking  the  water  I  will  start 
that  very  day,  for  there  are  only  seven  hours  In*  land  and  five 
days  by  water.  God  grant  to  see  you  in  joy,  which  1  wish  from 
all  my  heart. 

'  P.S. — I  received  this  morning  the  glad  news  that  Anushka 
is  better,  and  therefore  began  to  drink  the  water  more  joyously." 

'  Spa,  July  8. — I  congratulate  you  on  this  triumphal  day  of 
the  Russian  resm-rection,  only  I  am  sorry  that  we  celebrate  it 
apart,  as  M-ell  as  to-morrow's  day  of  the  Iloh'  Apostles,  the 
namesday  of  your  old  man  and  the  brat.  God  grant  that  these 
days  pass  quickly,  and  that  I  can  be  with  you  sooner.  The 
water,  thank  God,  acts  w^ell,  and  I  hope  to  finish  the  cure  in  a 
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Aveek  from  St.  Peter's  day.  To-day  J  |»ut  on  l'i>r  the  lir>t  time 
your  cauiisule,  ami  drank  your  health.  I»iit  only  wry  little,  l)C- 
eaiKse  it  is  forbidden. 

*P.S. — (After  acknowledging  a  letter  and  two  bottle?;  of 
v<t(fh(.)-  Yon  write  tliat  you  sent  little  because  I  drank  little  at 
the  waters,  wliieh  is  true.  I  do  iu»t  drink  altogether  more  than 
live  times  a  day,  and  spirit  only  once  or  twice,  and  not  always. 
})artly  because  it  is  strong,  and  partly  because  it  is  scarce.  ] 
think  that  it  is  very  tiresome  that  we  are  so  near  and  cannot  see 
each  ()ther.  God  grant  soon.  On  finishing  this  1  drink  once 
to  yom-  health." 

The  live  days  of  the  journey  from  Spa  were  stretched  out 
to  eight,  for  Peter  found  nuich  to  amuse  and  interest  him  at 
Aachen  and  even  at  Maestrieht.  The  Dutch  boats  were  slow, 
and  it  was  August  '2  when  he  met  Catherine  at  Amsterdam, 
and  found  diplomatic  work  enough  waiting  for  him  as  well. 
The  negotiations  cari'ied  on  in  l*aris  had  ikjw  brought  a  result. 

Immediately  after  his  interview  with  the  King  the  Tsar 
formally  renewed  his  propositions  for  an  alliance,  and  the 
Regent  appointed  ^[arshal  de  Tesse  to  carry  on  the  negotiations 
with  Shatirof,  Tolstoi,  and  Dolgoriiky.  Conferences  touk 
})lace,  and  notes  were  exchanged  in  which,  though  in  bad  French 
and  abru})t  style,  the  thought  of  the  Tsar  was  plaiidy  shown. 
*  Put  me,*  he  said  to  France,  'instead  of  and  in  the  }>lace  of 
Sweden.  The  Euro|)ean  system  has  changed.  Sweden  half 
annihilated  can  no  longer  aid  you  ;  the  })ower  of  the  Emperor 
lias  greatly  increased,  and  I,  Tsar,  want  to  take  the  ]>lac«.'  of 
Sweden  with  you.  1  offer  you  not  only  my  alliance,  but  my 
j)ower,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  Prussia,  without  whom  1 
could  not  act.  l*oland  will  not  ask  better  than  t(^>  join  us,  and 
when  France,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  I,  Tsar,  shall  be  imited — by 
me.  Tsar — not  only  will  the  balance  which  the  Swedish  alliance 
should  make  for  you  be  estal)lished,  but  the  little  grain  that  I 
put  in  turns  the  scale,  and  although  you  have  nutde  a  very 
suitable  treaty  with  England  and  Holland,  what  I,  Tsar,  pro- 
pose to  you  is  not  contrary  to  it.  Holland  will  Hud  her  acciuint, 
and  it  is  to  her  interest  that  the  Emperor  be  not  so  powerful. 
England  is  a  country  so  divided  in  it.self  and  so  variable  in  its 
plans,  that  if  in  the  future  it  should  fail  you,  the  said  Tsar 
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would  stand  in  tlie  stead  of  all  that  yoii  can  hope  from  Sweden. 
I  ask  for  no  guarantee  for  my  conquests,  but  treat  me  the  same 
as  Sweden,  since  I  will  not  only  take  the  place  of  Sweden  but 
will  bring  you  Prussia.'  The  Regent  felt  inclined  to  accept 
with  some  moditications  the  Russian  propositions,  but  Dubois 
always  dissuaded  him.  He  was  afraid  of  being  disagreeable  to 
England.  It  was  impossible  to  accept  anything  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  previous  treaties,  and  by  treaty  the  subsidies  had 
to  be  paid  to  Sweden  for  ten  months  yet.  Tesse  v/as  instructed, 
therefore,  to  negotiate  a  simple  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship 
with  a  commercial  treaty  based  on  mutual  equality.  As  to  the 
substitution  of  Russia  for  Sweden  in  a  great  northern  alliance, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  present  treaty  would  lead  to  that  result 
when  the  present  obligations  of  France  to  Sweden  had  expired. 
Tesse  himself  says  in  his  memoirs :  '  The  new  Government 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  the  Tsar  as  long  as  he 
stayed  without  concluding  anything."  Nevertheless  the  negotia- 
tions went  on  with  reasonable  rapidity,  and  during  the  later 
conferences  Baron  Cnyphausen,  the  Prussian  envoy,  was  ad- 
mitted to  take  part.  It  was  suggested  that  as  the  Tsar,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  secret  treaty  already  existing  between 
France  and  Prussia,  proposed  the  guarantee  of  Stettin  for 
Prussia,  it  should  be  inserted,  thus  letting  him  think  that  it  was 
his  inliuence  that  brought  it  about.  The  French  felt  that  they 
could  guarantee  Stettin,  though  not  the  Russian  conquests,  be- 
cause an  officer  of  the  King  of  Sweden  had  said  to  Count  de 
Croissy  that  this  would  not  l)e  an  obstacle  to  peace. 

At  one  time  there  was  even  a  willingness  to  promise  sub- 
sidies to  Russia  after  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden, 
but  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  the  Russians  in  ignorance  of 
the  amount  actually  paid ;  which,  it  was  explained,  was  not  a 
mere  favour  but  the  necessary  result  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, and  for  that  purpose  Tesse  was  advised  to  make  up  a 
false  treaty  which  would  appear  to  be  whole,  yet  contain  only 
the  conditions  he  wished  to  show.  The  Russians  were  told, 
too,  that  if  Charles  XII.  continued  so  opposed  to  peace  the 
subsidies  to  Sweden  would  no  longer  be  paid.  One  thing  that 
the  French  wished  to  secure  was  their  mediation  in  tlie  North- 
ern war.     It  was  not  desired  to  leave  this  to  England,  or  even 
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to  the  Emperor,  lest  it  iiiii:;lit  increase  liis  ]>ti\vor.  Tlie  Tsar 
liad  said  to  st)iiiooiie  at  Meutlon  :  '  Well,  what  do  voii  sav  of 
the  Kiiiy  of  Swcdoii,  who  is  under  the  greatest  ohlji^atioiis  to 
France,  and  imt  only  refuses  her  mediation,  hut  pi-oposes  to  nie 
the  mediation  of  the  Emperor,  and  makes  me  these  proposi- 
tions at  a  time  when  he  sees  me  determined  to  come  to 
France^     Well,  I  refused  it.' 

The  apprehensions  of  the  lvei;ent  a1)Out  England  were  some- 
what relieved  hy  a  conversation  which  Tessu  had  with  the 
Russians  regarding  the  troops  in  JMecklenburg.  They  toM  liim 
that  the  whole  thing  was  the  effect  (jf  a  cabal  caused  hy  l>ern- 
storf,  who  had  lands  in  ^[eckleidjui'g,  and  who  had  verv 
haughtily  said  that  he  knew  how  to  make  the  Tsar's  troops 
leave  Mecklenburg,  and  had  in  a  way  threatened  the  Tsar  with 
the  power  of  England  and  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  upon 
which  the  Tsar,  being  offended,  ki'j»t  his  troops  there.  Tliey 
assured  Tesse  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  withdrawing 
them  even  without  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty.  The  Kegent 
thought  that  in  this  way  he  could  perhaps  render  himself  still 
more  agreeable  to  England  by  a])pearing  to  have  procui'cd  the 
withdrawal  of  the  liussian  troops  from  (iermany. 

Everytliing  was  at  last  arranged,  and  the  treaty  was  ready 
for  signature  on  .Fune  10 ;  but  the  Tsar  was  in  haste  to  go  to 
8pa,  and  13aron  Cnyi)hausen  wished  first  to  liave  an  answer  to 
a  despatch,  and  the  signature  was  therefore  adjourned  until  the 
Tsar's  return  to  Holland.  It  took  place  on  August  l."»,  at 
Amsterdam.  By  three  secret  articles  the  treaties  of  Ttrccht 
and  J]aden  and  those  which  should  re-establish  the  traiKjuillity 
of  the  North  were  guaranteed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  one  of 
the  allies  were  attacked  the  others  should  try  by  peaceful  means 
to  supj)ort  him.  If  these  means  were  unsuccessful  in  the 
course  of  four  months  they  were  obliged  to  assist  him  with 
troops  and  money.  The  Tsar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  agreed  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  France  foi"  jnitting  an  end 
to  the  Northern  war,  but  no  force  was  to  be  used  by  France  for 
this  purpose.  France  also  bound  lierself  that,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  existing  treaty  with  Sweden  in  the  following  A])ril, 
it  would  enter  into  no  new  engagements  with  that  country  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  Russia  or  Prussia.     An  engagement 
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was  also  handed  by  Chateauneuf  to  Cnypliaiisen,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Russians,  that  this  treaty  in  no  way  enfeebled 
the  anterior  engagement  of  September,  1716,  for  guaranteeing 
Stettin.  France,  in  another  way  too,  played  a  double  part, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  promised  secrecy,  the  whole  negotia- 
tions were  revealed  to  England.  "When  the  Tsar  found  out 
later  (1721)  that  all  was  known  in  London,  he  complained  of  it, 
saying  that  if  one  of  his  own  ministers  were  at  fault  he  would 
make  an  example  of  him.  Even  this  despatch  was  shown  to 
King  George,  %vho  wrote  jestingly  on  the  margin:  'The  Tsar 
wants  to  impale  one  of  his  ministers,  and  seek  a  pretext.' 

Admiral  Xorris,  as  an  extraordinary  envoy  of  King  George, 
and  Whitworth,  the  English  Minister  at  the  Hague,  came  just 
at  this  time  to  Amsterdam,  and  had  a  conference  with  the 
Kussian  Ministers  in  the  house  of  the  Chancellor  Golofkin. 
They  explained  the  great  desire  of  the  King  for  a  good  under- 
standing, a  commercial  treaty,  and  the  end  of  the  war,  and  re- 
quested the  Tsar's  propositions.  The  Russians  asked  for  fifteen 
English  ships  of  the  line  to  be  under  the  full  command  of  the 
Tsar,  which,  together  with  the  Russian  fleet,  would  cover  an 
attack  on  the  east  coast  of  Sweden,  and  this  every  year  until 
the  Swedes  were  forced  to  make  peace.  Xorris  took  this  prop- 
osition to  London,  and  it  was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
English  usages.  The  matter  gradually  dropped.  Hanover, 
like  Denmark,  thought  a  particular  peace  would  bring  greater 
advantages. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Kurakin  was  engaged  in  still  more  im- 
portant negotiations  directly  with  the  Swedes,  which  it  was 
thought  would  soon  lead  to  peace  for  all  parties.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Hague  from  Spa  at  the  end  of  July,  he  had  three 
meetings  with  General  Poniatowski,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Charles  XIL,  who  had  seen  him  before  at  Spa  ;  and  with 
Pries,  a  secretary  of  legation,  who  had  full  power  for  this,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  Goertz,  who  was  still  in  Holland,  it  was 
agreed  that  both  Swedes  and  Russians  should  send  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  a  conference  in  the  Aland  Islands  within  two  or  three 
months.  It  was  thought  that  there  the  negotiations  would  be 
less  exposed  to  foreign  influence,  and  that  secrecy  could  be 
better  observed.     Goertz,  who  had  been  released  from  his  im- 
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jiri>t)iuiic'iit  liv  till'  hutch,  ft'crivc'd  ;i  [>;issj»oi-t  t<»  ictiirn  to 
Swt'dcMi  l)y  wav  o{  Rii^a  and  Keval,  and  went  to  tlie  (  liatt'aii 
of  Loo,  where  the  Tsar  was  staying,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  iiiin 
personally.  The  Tsar,  out  of  caution,  refused  to  allow  him  an 
interview,  but  the  previous  agreement  was  confirmed,  and  it  was 
agreed  tliat  the  J'^rench  should  not  be  initiated  as  yet  into  the 
secret,  for,  now  that  tlie  Ministers  of  the  two  liostile  powers 
were  bnuight  face  to  face,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  medi- 
ation of  a  third  power,  especially  as  it  was  known  that  Count 
de  ha  Marck,  tlie  French  ambassador  at  Stockliolm,  had  in- 
structions to  try  to  arrange  a  peace  for  Hanover. 

After  excursions  to  llaarleni,  llourn,  Texel,  and  Loo,  I'eter 
left  Amsterdam  on  September  2,  and  went  slowly,  by  way  of 
Nymegen  and  Cleves,  t<^>  AV^esel,  where  he  left  Catherine  to 
pursue  her  journey  at  leisure.  They  usually  separated  in 
travellinfir  on  account  of  the  difficultv  of  findiiiir  a  sutttcient 
number  of  horses,  and  because  Catherine  did  not  like  to  travel 
as  quickly  as  her  Iiusband.  lie  posted  to  Herlin.  stopping  a 
day  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  met  the  Duke  and  I  )uchess  of 
Mecklenburg.  The  Duke,  linding  that  the  Uussian  troops 
were  trraduallv  beiii'r  withdrawn  from  Mecklenl)uric,  had  al- 
ready  sent  Eichholtz  to  him  at  Spa,  to  ask  that  seven  regiments 
be  left.  'Does  the  Duke  know  that  seven  regiments  make 
1 1,<>0(»  men  ? '  said  the  Tsar.  He  finally  agreed  to  leave  him 
two  regiments,  and  promised  to  defend  him  against  all  wh<» 
treated  him  unjustly,  but  he  refused  to  support  him  against  all 
and  everyone,  as  he  did  not  wish  on  his  account  to  (piarrel  with 
the  Emperoi-  and  the  Empire.  Fearing  lest  his  own  represen- 
tations would  not  l)e  enough,  the  Duke  persuaded  his  wife  to 
write  to  the  Tsar.  In  her  letter,  which  by  an  accident  was 
shown,  she  had  nsed  expressions  at  which  the  Kussian  Ministers 
were  very  angry,  and  from  that  time  on  they  treated  the  Duke 
with  great  contempt.  The  Duke  followed  Peter  to  F.erlin,  and 
there  made  great  difficulties  of  eticpiette  with  the  ^fargravi-  of 
I'randenburg,  and  finally  refused  to  appear  at  the  royal  dinner. 
His  divorced  wife  was  still  contesting  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Consistorial  court  of  (Treifswald,  but  had  >howii 
signs  of  conciliation,  if  the  Duke  should  give  her  back  her 
dowry  and  a  pension,  to  which  he  would  not  listen.  The  Tsar 
Vol..  11.-21 
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was  angiy  at  his  obstinacy  and  stinginess,  and,  wishing  to  settle 
surely  the  position  of  his  niece,  gave  the  divorced  Duchess 
30,000  thalers  down,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  5,000  thalers,  on 
which  she  acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  divorce. 

At  Berlin  Peter  found  the  King  alarmed  at  the  talk  which 
Ilgen  had  had  with  Goertz,  who  had  lately  passed  through 
Brandenburg  on  his  way  to  Poland  and  Sweden.  He  had  re- 
vealed the  agreement  for  negotiations  with  Russia,  and  had 
demanded  as  the  price  of  Stettin  the  return  of  Stralsund  and 
Piigen,  Bremen  and  Yerden,  and  all  the  Russian  conquests  as 
far  as  St.  Petersburg.  The  Tsar  was  astonished  at  the  high 
way  in  which  Goertz  had  held  his  head,  but  reassured  the  King 
as  to  his  own  intentions,  and  promised  to  make  no  treaty  with- 
out securing  Stettin,  the  district  of  Peene,  and  the  islands  of 
Usedom  and  AVollin  for  Prussia.  It  was  arranged  that  General 
Mardefeld  should  also  attend  the  Aland  conference. 

Two  days  after  Peter's  arrival  at  Berlin,  Catherine  joined 
him,  and  remained  with  him  there,  or  rather  at  Schunhausen, 
for  four  days.  This  was  her  first  visit  to  the  Prussian  Court, 
and  her  person  caused  no  little  curiosity.  She  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen,  and  there  were  dinners  and  balls  both  at 
Berlin  and  Schonhausen.  We  have  no  veracious  chronicle  of  this 
sojourn  except  a  few  dry  lines  in  the  Tsar's  journal.  Various 
stories  \vere  told  of  it  in  after  years,  some  of  the  scandalous 
sort.  These  are  repeated  with  variations  in  the  celebrated 
Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  m'Iio,  a  child  of  eight, 
with  her  brother  Frederick,'  was  presented  to  the  Tsar  and 
Tsaritsa.  Baron  von  Pollnitz  tells  even  worse  as  happening  at 
Magdeburg.  AVe  do  not  cite  these  stories  here,  because  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  them  untrue,  and  they  have  already 
been  sufficiently  circulated.'  Criticism  has  showm  that  neither 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine,  nor  those  of  Pollnitz  can  be 
considered  historically  veracious,"  and,  so  far  as  we  can  control 

'  It  brings  us  nearer  to  Peter  when  we  remember  that  he  fondled  Frederick 
tlie  Great,  and  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  visited  bj  Lafayette,  whom  many 
persons  living  recall. 

-  See  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  book  iv.  vii. 

^  See  J.  G.  Droysen.  Ziur  GescMchte  Friedrichls  I.  imd  Friedrich  Willielms 
1.     Leipzig,  1870. 
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these  particular  statements  nearly  every  detail  is  untrue.  The 
^[arj^ravine,  thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  ho  e.\pccte<l  to 
renieniher  with  accuracy  what  hap})ened  when  she  was  eight 
rears  old.  There  can  he  no  hesitation  in  sayini;  that  so  nnich 
of  this  story  is  false  as  regards  the  ladies  in  Catherine's  suite 
with  hahics  in  their  arms.  No  one  could  maintain  that  Peter 
was  perfectly  chaste,  hut  his  amours,  if  such  they  could  he  called, 
were  not  of  the  intellectual  or  sentimental  kind,  and  were  al- 
ways with  persons  of  vulgar  origin  and  condition.  Some  of 
these  were  apparently  with  the  knowledge  of  his  wife.  He 
likctl  no  allusions  made  to  such  matters.  i)c  Loss  wrote  to 
15aron  Manteuffel  from  Copenhagen  with  regard  t(j  the  Tsar's 
visit  there:  'One  day  when  the  Tsar  dined  with  the  King 
and  they  were  drinking  more  than  usual,  the  King,  wishing 
to  jest,  said:  "Ah!  my  hrother,  I  hear  you  have  also  a  mis- 
tress." But  the  Tsar,  not  finding  this  joke  to  his  taste,  re- 
])lied:  '*  My  hrother,  my  harlots  do  not  cost  me  much:  hut 
yours  cost  you  thousands  of  crowns  which  you  could  spend  in  a 
hetter  way.''  A  j}r(>j>os  of  the  Tsar's  amours,  I  wrote  from 
liostock,  and  it  is  true  that  there  was  something  in  the  Jlam- 
hurg  campaign,  hut  it  has  no  consequences,  and  the  Tsar  no 
longer  thinks  ahout  it,  and  does  not  suffer  it  to  he  spoken  of  to 
him.' 

It  is  mere  negative  proof,  but  none  the  less  curious,  that 
frequent  as  were  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  in  Russia,  no  one 
ever  claimed  to  he  the  son  of  Peter  the  (ireat,  and  this  would 
certainly  have  been  the  case  had  the  Tsar  had  intrigues  with 
ladies  of  distinction.' 

•  Golikof ;  Journal  of  PeUr  the  Great  ;  Papers  from  the  Frencli  archives 
jmblished  in  CoU^'rtiott  of  Russian  Imperial  Historical  Society,  Vol.  M,  18^1  ; 
Ml  luoircn  (Ic  l<i  /{i't/eiin'.  La  Haye,  1~2'J  ;  St.  Simon,  Moiioircs  ;  I^tfrcit  tlr 
}fiiihiiiif  III  Diii-hiHMf  (VOrU'iiua  :  (iaziilrile  Fniiir,',  171 7;  }fi  rruri-  itf  Fninn , 
1717;  A.  Vandal,  TAniiA  XV.  et  Eliituhttli,  de  liiutsu;  Paris,  l«b2  ;  P.  Pierliujj, 
La  Sorbonne  et  Uc  limsie,  Paris,  iy83. 


LXXI. 

FATHER  AND  SON.— 1716-1718. 

The  Tsar  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  on  October  20,  aud 
"was  met  at  the  Palace  bj  his  two  little  daughters  in  Spanish 
costume,  aud  by  the  two-year-old  Peter,  mounted  on  a  diminu- 
tive Iceland  pony.     Catherine  arrived  the  same  evening. 

It  was  quite  time  for  the  Tsar  to  return.  The  misgovern- 
inent  of  the  country,  the  (juarrels  between  the  factions,  and  the 
malversations  those  quarrels  brought  to  light,  had  reached  a 
point  that  demanded  vigorous  and  inmiediate  measures.  Every- 
one was  trembling,  and  all  had  ready  their  proofs  of  accusation 
and  defence.  These  intrigues  and  quarrels  had  inmiediate  or 
remote  connection  Avith  the  differences  between  the  Tsar  and 
his  son  Alexis.  The  chief  contest  was  between  Prince  Jacob 
IJolgoruky,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Menshikof,  aud 
the  Triumvirate,  as  it  was  called  ;  for  it  was  believed  that  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  Tsar  at  the  end  of  1715,  before  going 
abroad  he  had  made  his  will  leaving  the  succession  to  his  young- 
est son  Peter,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  of  its  being  carried  out 
had  appointed  as  Kegents  Menshikof,  who  was  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  St.  Petersburg  and  had  the  chief  command  of  the  army  ; 
Admiral  Apraxin,  and  his  brother  Count  Apraxin,  a  leading 
Senatov.  As  the  interest  of  Menshikof  and  the  little  Prince 
became  thus  so  close!}'  united,  it  was  natural  that  the  opposite 
part}-  should  be  considered  as  re]n'esenting  the  interest  of  Alexis. 
Each  faction  was  doing  its  best  to  ruin  the  other  by  exposing 
their  financial  and  political  misdeeds,  and  the  Tsar  at  once  set 
on  foot  a  searching  investigation.  P>ut  the  affair  of  Alexis  was 
at  present  the  most  serious. 

From  Copenhagen,  on  September  6,  1T16,  Peter  had  written 
to  his  son  as  follows  : — "  My  Son, — -I  have  i-eceived  your  two 
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letters  of  .Inly  l"  and  Auii;ust  !<•,  in  wliicli  you  write  niil\-  of 
yoiir  liealtli.      Wherefore  I  reiniiul  you  hy  this  letter. 

'  When  I  hade  you  good-hye,  iuid  a.sked  you  ahoutyour  re.-o- 
hition  in  a  certain  matter,  you  replied  always  one  thiui:- :  that 
on  acc(»unt  of  your  feehleness  you  weic  not  tit  for  the  inheii- 
taiiec,  and  wished  rather  t()  go  into  a  monastery  ;  tlien  I  told 
you  to  think  this  over  seriously,  and  to  write  me  what  resolution 
you  had  taken,  for  which  1  have  waited  seven  montlis.  Dniing 
all  that  time  you  have  written  nothing  whaterei'ahout  this  mat- 
ter. Therefore  now,  for  you  have  liad  time  enough  for  retiec- 
tiou,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  immediately  make  a  resolution 
for  the  first  or  the  second.  If  you  take  the  first,  do  iK>t  delay 
more  than  a  week,  ("ome  here,  for  you  can  still  get  herein 
time  for  the  campaign.  If  you  take  the  second,  write  to  mo 
where  and  (»n  what  day,  so  that  1  may  have  peace  in  my  con- 
science as  to  what  I  may  expect  from  you.  Send  hack  this 
courier  with  the  iinal  answer.  If  the  first,  when  you  are  going 
to  leave  St.  Petershurg  ;  if  the  second,  when  you  will  fulfil  it. 
I  nuist  now  make  sure  that  this  be  finally  done,  for  I  .>ce  that 
you  are  only  wasting  time  in  your  usual  do-nothingness.' 

Alexis,  who  was  at  his  country  place,  was  startled  into  tak- 
ing; a  resolution  ;  came  innnediatelv  to  St.  Petersl)urg,  and  toM 
Menshikof  that  he  had  decided  to  go  to  his  father,  and  wouM 
not  even  need  the  week's  delay.  In  fact,  two  days  afterwai-ds  he 
left  St.  Petersburg,  nominally  to  go  to  his  father,  lie  took 
leave  of  the  Senate,  begging  one  or  two  of  his  friends  to  cim- 
thme  faithful  to  him  and  to  look  after  his  interests.  He  was 
well  provided  with  money,  for  he  had  received  from  Men^hikof 
:l,0()0  ducats,  from  the  Senate  2,000  rubles,  and  in  liiga  he 
borrowed  5,0(K)  ducats  in  gold  and  2,000  in  snudl  money.  Mcu- 
shikof  asked  him  where  he  was  going  to  leave  Afr(»?inia,  and 
Alexis  replied  that  he  was  going  to  take  her  as  far  as  Kiga,  and 
then  send  her  back  to  St.  Petersburg.  To  this]\Ienshik6f  >aid  : 
'  Take  her  all  the  way  with  you.  What  does  it  matter  ?'  I  lis 
real  purpose  the  Tsarevitch  told  but  to  two  of  his  adherents. 
J  lis  intention  was  to  go  either  to  Vienna  or  to  Pome.  a>k  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope,  and  there  live  until  the 
death  <»f  his  father,  lie  thought  that  this  would  occur  shortly, 
probably  within  two  years,  and  he  then  expected,  with  the  aiil 
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of  his  friends,  to  return  to  Russia,  and  become  regent  during 
the  minorit}'  of  his  step-brother.  He  had  resigned  his  claims 
to  the  crown,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thouglit  of  renew- 
ing them,  but  he  thought  tliat  Menshikof,  who  would  probably 
be  left  as  regent,  would  be  so  hated  that  the  whole  country 
would  at  once  welcome  him.  He  had  no  further  plans,  and  did 
not  really  know  where  he  w'as  to  go.  He  would  escape  if  he 
could,  that  was  all. 

A  few  miles  from  Libau  he  met  his  aunt,  the  Princess 
Maria  Alexeievna  returning  from  Carlsbad.  He  sat  for  a  while 
in  her  carriage,  and  had  a  long  conversation,  broken  with  weep- 
ing. He  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  his  father  with  great 
fear  as  to  how  he  w^ould  be  received,  but  admitted  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  conceal  himself  somewhere.  His  aunt  re- 
proved him  for  neglecting  his  mother,  and  for  being  too  favour- 
ably disposed  to  Catherine,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  had 
been  at  heart  approved  neither  by  the  Metropolitan  Yavorsky 
nor  by  the  old  Prince  Kamodanofsky,  M'ho  were  devoted  to 
him.  Alexis  spoke  of  the  danger  of  communication  with  his 
mother,  said  that  he  had  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  sent  to  her, 
and,  on  the  pressing  request  of  his  aunt,  wrote  her  a  brief  letter 
of  greeting,  and  asked  to  be  remembered  in  her  prayers.  The 
princess  said  that  not  only  Eudoxia,  but  others,  had  had  a  vision 
that  the  Tsar,  after  a  dangerous  illness,  would  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Troitsa,  would  meet  there  his  deserted  wife,  and  would 
take  her  back,  and  all  would  be  well  again.  She  advised  him 
to  live  in  hope,  and  to  talk  with  Alexander  Ivikin,  who  was 
still  at  Libau.  With  Ivikin  he  had  a  much  more  confidential 
conversation,  and  on  his  advice  resolved  to  go  to  Vienna  and 
ask  the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  his  request  wrote 
several  letters  to  his  friends  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  re- 
move any  suspicions  from  Ivikin  of  having  counselled  the  flight. 
Proceeding  to  Danzig,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  Pussian  oflicer, 
took  the  name  of  Ivockansky,  and  went  by  the  way  of  Breslau, 
Keisse,  and  Prague  to  Vienna. 

The  Imperial  Vice-Chancellor,  Count  Schonborn,  late  one 
evening,  after  he  had  retired,  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the 
son  of  the  Russian  Tsar.  He  tried  to  excuse  himself,  but  the 
occasion  was  announced  to  be  uro;ent,  and  Alexis  burst  into  the 
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r(»()ni  before  lie  li:ul  time  to  (•oiiiplete  liis  toilet.  The  Tsaru- 
vitc'li,  wlio  was  ill  a  liii:;h  state  of  e.veiteiiient,  at  la.^t  .^iieceecletl 
ill  telling  his  story. 

'I  have  come  here,'  he  said,  •  to  ask  tlic  Kmiten.r.  luv 
l»rother-iii-la\v.  for  proteetioii,  to  save  my  life,  'i'hcy  \vi>h  to 
kill  me.  They  wish  to  deprive  me  and  my  poor  children  of  the 
throne.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  must  save  my  life  and  guarantee  to 
nie  and  to  my  children  my  rights  to  the  thntne.  ^fy  father 
M'ishes  to  deprive  me  of  my  life  and  of  the  throne.  I  am  not 
at  all  in  fault  towards  liim.  1  have  never  done  anything  against 
my  father.  1  admit  that  1  am  a  weak  man,  hut  so  ^lenshikof 
hrought  me  up.  They  have  intentionally  destroyed  my  health 
by  drunkenness.  Now  my  father  tells  me  that  I  am  good 
neither  for  war  nor  for  government.  However,  1  have  got  sense 
enough  to  reign.  Hod  gives  kingdoms  and  appoints  heirs  to 
the  throne,  but  they  wish  to  shave  my  head  and  shut  me  up  in 
a  monastery,  so  as  to  deprive  me  of  my  rights  and  my  life.  I 
ilo  not  want  to  go  to  a  monastery.  The  Kmpert»r  must  save 
me.'  lie  was  almost  beside  himself,  fell  intt>  a  chair,  aii<l  l»eg:;ed 
to  be  taken  to  the  Empei'or.  Then  he  asked  for  beer,  and,  as 
there  was  no  beer,  took  a  glass  c)f  .^[o,selle  wine.  Count  Schou- 
])oni  succeeded  in  calming  him  sufficiently  to  get  from  him  a 
connected  story  of  his  life,  and  in  this  way  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  really  the  Tsarevitch.  Again  and  again  Ale.xis  ac- 
cused both  Menshikof  and  Catherine  of  wishinj;  to  wt  rid  of 
him,  and  of  having  purj)osely  ruined  his  character  and  habits. 
At  one  moment  he  said  his  father  was  mild  and  got»(l  to  him, 
at  another  he  accused  him  of  cruelty.  '  My  father  is  siirrounded 
with  evil  people  and  is  extremely  hard-hearted  and  blood- 
thirsty. He  thinks  that,  like  (lod,  he  has  rights  over  the  life 
of  man.  lie  has  shod  much  innocent  blood,  and  has  even  him- 
self raised  his  hand  against  the  unfortunate  sufferei's.  Ilesides 
that,  he  is  incredibly  wrathful  and  revengeful,  and  spares  no 
man,  and  if  the  Em})eror  gives  me  l)ack  to  my  father,  ir  is 
all  the  same  as  taking  my  life.  If  my  father  should  span*  me, 
my  step-mother  and  Menshikof  will  not  be  (piiet  until  they 
either  make  me  die  of  drinking,  or  poison  me.'  Ale.xis  was  at 
last  persuaded  not  to  attem]it  to  see  the  Emperor,  but  that  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  remain  in  concealment  until  he  was 
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either  reconciled  to  his  father  or  some  change  took  place.  lie 
Avas  cautiously  taken  back  to  his  inn,  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards sent  in  disguise  and  under  guard,  first  to  AVeierburg, 
near  Vienna,  and  then  to  the  strong  castle  of  Ehrenberg,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lech,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  region  then  little  visited. 

The  Commandant  had  the  strictest  orders  to  keep  in  the 
most  profound  secrecy  this  high  prisoner  of  State,  whose  name 
was  not  revealed  to  him,  but  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  Polish 
or  Hungarian  magnate.  The  garrison  was  not  to  be  changed 
nor  the  soldiers  allowed  to  leave  the  fortress  during  the  whole 
time  the  prisoner  remained.  He  was  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  his  table  suitabh'  served  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor, 
who  assigned  for  it  300  florins  a  month.  Letters  written  or 
received  by  the  prisoner  were  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
Imperial  chancery,  and  no  stranger  was  to  be  allowed  under  any 
pretext  to  go  near  the  gate  or  question  the  sentinels. 

Shut  in  behind  the  walls  of  this  fortress,  Alexis  for  the  first 
time  felt  at  ease.  He  had  with  him  his  mistress  Afrosinia, 
disguised  as  a  page,  whose  sex  was  never  discovered  during  his 
stay  in  the  castle,  and  four  servants,  and  was  well  supplied  with 
books.  His  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  have  a  priest, 
and  he  beo;2:ed  at  all  events  that  one  should  be  sent  to  him  in 
case  he  were  ill  or  at  the  point  of  death.  He  wrote  to  f  ^ount 
Schonborn  expressing  his  thanks  for  his  treatment,  and  received 
from  time  to  time  in  return  such  news  as  would  interest  him. 
For  instance  :  '  People  are  beginning  to  say  that  the  Tsarevitch 
has  perished.  According  to  some  he  has  run  away  from  the 
severity  of  his  father,  according  to  others  he  has  been  put  to 
death  bj-  his  father's  orders.  Others  say  that  while  travelling 
he  was  assassinated  by  robbers.  I^obody  knows  exactly  where 
he  is.  I  enclose  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  what  has  been  wi-itten 
from  St.  Petersburg.  The  Tsarevitch  is  advised  in  his  interest 
to  keep  himself  well  concealed,  because  active  search  will  be 
made  for  him  as  soon  as  the  Tsar's  return  from  Amsterdam.' 

Meanwhile,  when  the  Tsarevitch  did  not  arrive  at  the  army 
headquarters,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  him  at  St.  Petersburg, 
])eople  began  to  be  unquiet.  Catherine  wrote  twice  to  Men- 
shikof  asking  for  news  of  him.  One  of  his  servants,  who,  on 
Kikin's  advice,  had  followed  him,  wandered  vainly  about  Xorth 
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(-iermany  in  search  of  him  till  Iw.  met  the  Tsiiritsa  at  Sdiwriin  ; 
and  at  la.'=it  it  was  fnund  that  he  hail  ^« me  as  far  as  I)an/.iic, 
where  all  traces  of  him  were  lost.  The  news  from  St.  Peters- 
burir  in  the  letter  of  Count  Schonborn  was  a  copy  of  the  ilr- 
sj)ateh  of  Plevei',  the  Austrian  Tlesident,  dated  .lanuary  11. 
lie  wrote  that  'as  no  one  n{>  to  this  time  had  shown  especial 
attention  to  the  Crown  Prince,  no  one  had  thoui^ht  much  ahuut 
his  departure,  hut  when  the  old  i'rincess  Mai'ia,  the  'J'sar's 
sister,  returned  from  the  baths  and  visited  the  farm  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  began  to  cry,  ami  saiil,  "  Poor  (U-phans,  who 
are  without  father  or  mother,  how  sorry  I  am  for  you  I  '"  ami 
news  besides  this  was  received  that  the  Tsarevitch  had  gone 
no  furthei-  than  Danzig,  everyone  began  to  enquire  about  him. 
Atany  high  personages  .secretly  .sent  to  me  and  to  other  foi-- 
eigners  t<»  ask  if  we  had  not  received  in  our  letters  some  news 
of  him.  Two  of  his  servants  came  to  me  also  with  question.s. 
They  wept  ])itterly,  and  said  that  the  Tsarevitch  had  taken  here 
a  thousand  ducats  for  his  journey,  and  in  Danzig  two  thousand 
more,  and  had  sent  them  an  order  to  secretly  sell  his  furniture 
and  pay  the  drafts,  and  since  then  they  had  no  news  of  him. 
Meanwhile  they  say  in  whispers  that  he  was  seized  near  Dan/.ig 
by  the  Tsar's  people  and  carried  off  to  a  distant  monastery  ;  Init 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.  According  to 
others  he  has  gone  to  Hungary  or  to  some  other  land  c»f  the 
Emperor,  because  he  had  last  summer  secretly  gone  to  Moscow 
and  to  his  mother.'  After  recounting  a  rumoured  conspiracy 
to  kill  the  Tsar,  imprison  C^itherine,  free  Eudoxia,  and  entrust 
the  Government  to  the  Crown  Prince,  he  adds :  '  Everything  is 
ripe  here  for  rebellion.  High  and  low  talk  of  nothing  else  ex- 
cept the  contempt  shown  to  them  and  their  children,  who  are 
all  obliged  to  be  sailors  and  shipbuilders,  although  they  have 
been  abroad  to  learn  languages  and  have  spent  .so  much  money  ; 
of  the  ruin  of  their  proj)erty  by  taxes,  and  by  their  serfs  being 
carried  off  to  build  fortresses  and  harljours.' 

As  soon  as  the  Tsar  found  that  his  son  had  i-un  away,  he 
sent  orders  to  General  AVeyde,  conunanding  the  troops  in  Meck- 
lenburg, to  hunt  f<»r  him,  and,  if  possible,  ti»  bring  him  to  Meck- 
lenl)urg.  Abraham  Vesel6f.sky,  the  Tsar's  Pesident  at  ^'ienna, 
was  ordered  to  Amsterdam,  and  sent  back  with  orders  to  search 
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for  liim  in  the  Emperor's  dominions.  Yeselofsky  went  to  work 
vigorously,  and,  from  the  point  where  the  Danzig  road  branched 
off  to  Vienna,  traced  the  so-called  Ivokhansky  from  post-house 
to  post-house  up  to  Vienna,  where  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 
Rumiantsof,  a  trusty  captain  attached  to  the  Tsar's  person,  was 
then  sent  to  assist  Veselofsky,  with  orders  to  seize  Alexis  and 
carry  him  off  by  force  if  necessary.  lie  searched  the  Tja-ol, 
found  Ehrenberg,  stationed  himself  in  the  vicinity,  reported 
about  the  mysterious  prisoner,  and  at  last  recognised  him. 
Veselofsky,  M'ho  had  obtained  nothing  in  his  interview  with 
Count  Schonborn,  with  Prince  Eugene,  and  with  the  Emperor 
himself,  now  that  he  felt  sure  that  Alexis  was  concealed  hy  Im- 
perial order,  presented  to  the  Emperor  a  letter  of  the  Tsar 
written  the  previous  December,  demanding  the  surrender  of  his 
son.  It  \vas  already  towards  the  end  of  April.  The  Emperor 
doubted  the  correctness  of  Veselof sky's  information  and  prom- 
ised to  enquire  and  reply.  A  messenger  M-as  at  once  sent  to 
Alexis  to  ask  whether  he  still  refused  to  return  to  his  father,  as 
in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Xaples,  his 
present  place  of  refuge  having  been  discovered.  Count  Volkra, 
the  Imperial  Ambassador  at  London,  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
structed to  inform  himself  secretly  whether,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, Alexis  would  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  England,  but  this 
was  to  be  done  very  cautiously,  as  it  was  not  desired  that  the 
incident  should  be  used  for  selfish  purposes  by  England,  nor  that 
too  great  fear  of  the  Tsar  should  be  shown.  Alexis  replied 
that  he  preferred  anything  rather  than  to  return  to  his  father, 
lie  was  accordingly,  with  great  secrecy,  conducted  through 
Innsbruck,  Mantua,  and  Florence  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
guarded  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  journey  was  made  M'ith- 
out  incident,  although  suspicious  people  were  several  times  ob- 
served. These  turned  out  to  be  Ilumiantsof  and  his  companions, 
who  soon  gave  the  Tsar  information  of  his  son's  whereabouts. 
It  was  at  St.  Elmo  that  the  sex  of  '  our  little  page '  was  first 
discovered,  and  Schonborn  was  able  to  make  jokes  about  Afro- 
sinia  in  a  letter  to  Prince  Eugene.  As  soon  as  he  arrived, 
Alexis  wrote  to  the  Senate  and  the  clergy,  giving  reasons  for 
running  away,  and  begging  them  to  disbelieve  rumours  of  his 
death,  but  always  to  remember  him.     These  letters  were  never 
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sent  to  tlieir  destination,  l)ut  were  detained  in  Vienna,  and  an* 
still  preserved  in  the  archives  there. 

The  Tsar  now  decided  t»t  send  Tcjlstoi  to  N'ienna,  as  beiiii; 
the  fittest  man  to  deal  with  the  case.  He  had  travelled  in 
earlier  life,  sjioke  Italian  Unently,  had  been  lung  Andiassador 
in  ( '{»nstantinuple,  had  recentlv  been  in  Paris,  and  was  thor- 
oughly in  the  Tsar's  conlidence.  On  August  t>,  innnediately 
on  his  arrival  inA'ienna,  Tolstoi,  together  with  liuniiantsot  and 
A'elofsky,  had  an  audience  of  the  Kniperor,  and  presentetl  the 
Tsar's  letter  of  July  21,  again  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Alexis.  The  Emperor  promised  a  speedy  reply.  Tolstoi  then 
went  to  the  Princess  of  Wulfenl)U.ttel,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
])ress  and  the  mother-in-law  of  Alexis,  who  happened  to  be 
then  in  Vienna,  showed  her  a  copy  of  the  Tsar's  letter  to  his 
sun  from  Copenhuiren,  and  begged  her  to  use  her  influence  to 
induce  him  to  retuiii.  This  she  M'as  ready  to  do,  for  she  had 
the  intei'csts  of  lier  gi-andchildren  at  heart,  and  feared  lest  the 
Tsar's  curse  should  rest  upon  them  also  and  exclude  them  from 
tlie  throne.  Tolstoi  was  vigilant  and  active  both  with  threat* 
and  ])ril>es,  and  the  Imperial  Council  decided  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  allow  him  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Alexis.  Put  instructions  were  sent  to  the  \'iceroy 
that  the  Tsarevitch  was  not  to  be  forceil  to  an  interview,  aiul 
that  all  precautions  were  to  be  taken  that  the  llussians  made 
no  attack  ujxm  him.  Tolstoi  and  Kumiantsof  then  set  out,  but 
were  so  detained  by  rains  and  Hoods  that  they  arrived  at  Na- 
ples only  on  October  5.  The  Viceroy  was  gained  by  Tolstoi's 
]>]ausibility,  and,  fearing  lest  the  Tsarevitch  might  refuse  to 
receive  them,  invited  him  to  his  palace  and  allowed  them  to  be 
suddenly  introduced.  Alexis  was  in  great  tei-ror,  especially  at 
the  sight  of  Itumidntsof,  who,  he  knew,  had  discovered  his  re- 
treat at  Ehrenberg,  and  evidently  feared  that  they  would  kill 
him  on  the  .spot.  Tolstoi  was  all  that  was  most  amiable,  prom- 
ised pardon  for  the  past  in  case  he  would  return,  and  handed 
him  a  letter  of  his  father,  dated  at  Spa,  July  21  :— '  My  son, — 
It  is  known  to  everyone  how  you  have  been  dioobedient  and 
what  contempt  you  have  sliown  me,  and  how  neither  words  nor 
punishments  have  been  able  to  make  you  follow  my  orders  : 
at  last  deceiving  me  and  calling  God  to  witness  at  your  taking 
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leave  of  me.  What  liave  jon  done  ?  You  have  run  away  and 
]iave  put  yourself,  like  a  traitor,  under  foreign  protection — an 
unheard-of  thing.  \iy  this  affront  what  grief  you  have  caused 
your  father,  and  what  shame  your  country  I  I  therefore  send 
now  this  last  message  to  you  that  you  may  act  according  to  my 
will,  as  Mr.  Tolst(')i  and  Mr.  Rumiantsof  will  tell  you.  If  you 
submit  to  me,  I  assure  you — and  T  promise  Ijy  God  and  His 
judgment — that  you  shall  have  no  punishment,  but  I  will  show 
you  my  best  love  if  you  are  obedient  and  return.  But  if  you 
refuse,  then,  as  a  father,  by  the  power  given  to  me  by  (rod,  1 
curse  you  eternally ;  and,  as  your  sovereign,  I  declare  you  a 
traitor,  and  I  shall  leave  unused  no  means  of  punishing  you  as 
a  traitor  and  a  reviler  of  your  father  ;  in  which  may  (Tod  help 
me  in  my  right !  Remember,  besides,  that  I  have  done  nothing 
to  you  forcibly,  and  if  you  only  would,  all  would  have  been  ac- 
cording to  your  will.     What  you  wish,  that  do." 

Alexis  said  that  he  had  come  to  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his 
father,  who  wished  to  put  him  in  a  monastery  and  depi'ive  him 
of  the  crown.  As  to  his  return,  he  refused  to  answer  then,  but 
promised  to  think  of  it.  Two  days  afterwards  there  was  another 
intervieAV,  and  Alexis  said  that  it  was  dangerous  to  return  to 
his  father,  upon  which  Tolstoi  threatened  that  the  Tsar  would 
take  him  dead  or  alive  as  a  traitor ;  that  he  had  orders  to  re- 
main there  until  he  got  hold  of  him,  and  if  he  were  taken  to 
another  place  he  would  follow.  Alexis  took  the  Viceroy  int(» 
the  next  room,  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  begged  him  for 
the  assurance  of  the  Emperors  continued  protection  in  case  his 
father  wished  to  seize  him  by  force  ;  tluit  he  dared  not  return 
to  Russia.  All  these  interviews  affected  Alexis,  who  became 
nervous  and  ill.  Meanwhile  Tolstoi,  who  began  to  tiespair  of 
success,  was  not  idle.  A  secretary  of  the  A^iceroy,  the  habitual 
messenger  to  the  castle,  was  bought  for  LOO  gold  ducats,  M'ith 
the  promise  of  more,  to  insinuate  to  Alexis  that  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  bribed  secretary  did  his  work  so  well  that  Alexis  sent 
a  note  to  Tolstoi  beifsrino-  him  to  come  alone.  The  inter- 
view  was  held  this  time  in  the  (^astle  of  St.  Elmo,  and,  as 
the  Viceroy  was  not  present,  Tolstoi  took  a  high  tone  and  said 
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tn  the  Tsan'vitcli  tliat  lie  li:i<l  just  received  a  letter  fmni  flic 
Ti^ar  saying  that  lie  iiitendetl  to  seize  his  son  by  force  of  arms  ; 
that  his  troops  in  Toland  would  take  up  winter  (piarter.s  in 
Silesia,  while  he  himself  went  to  Italy.  He  even  took  a  con>- 
]iassionate  tone  towards  Alexis,  as  now  being  utterly  nnahle  to 
escape.  The  tlireat  of  his  fatlier  s  speedy  arrival,  absurd  as  it 
Mas,  irreatlv  affected  the  unreasoning  Ale.xis,  and  after  a  mo- 
nient's  thouglit  he  sai<] :  '1  Mill  goto  my  fatlier  on  condition 
that  I  may  ])e  allowed  to  live  in  the  country,  and  that  .Vfrosinia 
be  not  taken  away  from  me.  ( "ome  to-morroM-  with  Ku- 
miantsof,  and  I  will  give  you  my  answer."  Tolst«'»i  had  found 
the  vital  point,  lie  had  noticed  how  much  Alexis  was  in  love 
with  Afrosinia.  ami  he  thereupon  persuaded  the  A'iceroy  to 
nrder  her  to  l)e  removed  from  tlie  castle.  The  order  Mas  sent, 
liut  Alexis  begged  that  it  l)e  postponed  till  morning.  In  the 
meantime  Afrosinia  als(j  M'orked  upon  liim,  and  kept  him  fiom 
deciding  to  take  refuge  in  the  Papal  States.  At  the  intervieM' 
the  next  day  .\lexis  took  'i'olstoi  into  an  adjoining  room,  con- 
versed with  him  in  the  presence  of  the  disguised  Afrosinia, 
and  then,  returning.  (U'clared,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Ini- 
jierial  otHcers,  that  he  was  ready  to  g(j  to  liussia  ;  but  begged 
Tolstoi  to  intercede  Mith  his  father  to  alh'W  liini  t«>  many 
Afi-<»sinia  (wlio  M'as  four  months  ])regnantj  before  arriving  at 
St.  l*etersl)urg.  This  Tol.-toi  approved,  and  Mrote  on  the 
>ubject  to  the  Tsar  aii<l  to  Shafirof,  saying  that  it  would  l)e  a 
good  way  t()  discredit  the  Tsarevitch,  as  it  would  show  that  he 
left  the  country,  not  on  account  of  any  fear  that  lie  had,  but 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  girl,  aii<l  wouhl.  ]»esides,  take  from 
him  the  synii)at]iy  of  the  Kmperor.  .Vlexis  had  Ijefore  said  to 
one  of  his  friends  that  he  intended  t<»  marry  .Vfrosinia  :  '  \  <»u 
>ee,  my  father  has  acted  in  the  same  M-ay.'  He  immediately 
M'rote  to  liis  father  tendering  his  submission  and  reminding  liini 
of  his  ])i-omise  of  forgiveness.  Peter  replied,  >»o\emlier  :2>i  : 
*  Vou  ask  for  pardon.  It  lias  ah-eady  been  promised  to  y<»u 
verbally  by  ^fessrs.  Tolstoi  and  Uumiantsof,  and  I  now  coidirm 
it,  of  M-hich  l)c  fully  assured.  >[]•.  Tolstoi  has  also  M-ritten  to 
us  with  regard  to  certain  desires  of  yours.  M'liich  Mill  be  al- 
lowed to  you  here."  To  Tolstoi  Peter  replied  that  the  marriage 
Moidd  be  allowed  if  his  sou  still  M'islicd  it  M'hcu  he  retiu-ned, 
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but  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  take  place  either  in  Riga 
or  some  Russian  town,  or  even  in  Curland  in  the  house  of  the 
Duchess,  as  it  would  bring  shame  to  have  the  rite  performed 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  told  him  to  assure  his  son  again,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  when  he  returned  he  would  be  allowed 
to  live  where  he  pleased,  in  one  of  his  country  places.  '  Per- 
haps he  may  doubt  whether  he  will  be  allowed,  but  let  him 
reason.  "When  I  have  pardoned  such  a  great  crime,  why 
should  I  not  allow  this  little  matter  ? '  He  did  not  mention  the 
word  marriage  to  his  son,  as  his  sou  had  not  mentioned  it  to 
him. 

Alexis  having  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  his  de- 
sire to  return  to  Russia,  there  could  be  no  longer  question  of  de- 
taining him.  As  was  natural  after  so  long  an  imprisonment, 
voluntary  though  it  was,  the  Tsarevitch  felt  in  no  mood  for 
travelling  quickly.  He  first  made  an  excursion  with  Tolstoi  to 
Bari,  to  venerate  the  relics  of  the  great  St.  Nicholas  ;  then  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  Rome,  where  he  visited  the  shrines,  in 
the  carriage  of  Cardinal  Paulucci,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
was  shown  over  the  \^atican  and  given  a  breakfast  there  by 
Don  Carlo  Albani,  and  was  even  received  by  the  Pope. 

AVhile  at  Venice,  Alexis  was  persuaded  to  separate  from 
Afrosinia,  whose  health  demanded  slow  stages  of  travel. 
When  near  Venice,  Tolstoi  begged  Yeselofsky  to  meet  him  se- 
cretly at  Xussdorf,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
affairs.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  party  remained  but  one 
night  in  Vienna,  and  that  secretly,  and  hurried  on  to  Brunn, 
for  Alexis  had  insisted  on  seeing  and  thanking  the  Emperor, 
and  Tolstoi  feared  that  he  might  decide  to  remain.  When  the 
Emperor  heard  this  he  was  indignant,  for  it  seemed  as  if  Tol- 
stoi were  taking  the  Tsarevitch  away  against  his  will.  While 
the  Austrians  wished  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  well  rid  of  the 
uncomfortable  guest,  the  dignity  of  the  Empire  must  be  re- 
spected, and  no  arbitrary  proceedings  could  be  allowed.  A 
Cabinet  council  was  called,  and  Count  Colloredo,  the  Governor  of 
Moravia,  was  ordered  to  insist  upon  an  interview  with  the  Tsare- 
vitch and  ascertain  his  real  wish.  Tolstoi  denied  that  Alexis 
was  with  him,  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  seen,  chose  to  consider 
his  detention  as  an  arrest,  and  threatened  the  vengeance  of  his 
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master.  On  a  subsequent  order  from  Vienna,  fount  f'olloreilo 
infurme<l  Tolstoi  that  they  could  not  leave  I>runn  mitil  he  had 
seen  the  Tsarevitch,  even  if  it  were  necessary  for  him  to  em- 
ploy force.  Tolstoi  then  permitted  an  interview,  but  he  and 
Unmiantsof  both  kept  close  to  Alexis,  who  was  evidently  in 
terror  of  them,  and  who  replied  only  in  monosyllables,  acce])t- 
iiii!:  the  <^r(;eting  of  the  Emperor,  and  excusing  himself  for  not 
calling  on  the  ground  of  having  no  carriage  or  good  clothes  and 
l)einir  in  irreat  haste.  The  forms  of  dutv  had  now  been  com- 
{•lied  with,  and  permission  for  departure  was  granted.  Tolstni, 
who  oidy  a  few  hours  before  had  said  that  under  the  circum- 
stances he  could  not  now  leave  without  new  instructions  from 
8t.  Petersburg,  ordered  post-horses  and  was  gone  at  once.  The 
Emperor  was  offended  at  Tolstoi's  conduct,  and  sent  a  letter  of 
complaint  to  the  Tsar,  which  for  a  long  time,  under  various  pre- 
texts, he  refused  to  receive.  When  at  last  he  answered  it,  ho  re- 
lieved Tolstoi  of  the  blame,  and  threw  it  all  on  his  son,  who  had 
acted  in  this  rude  and  impolite  way. 

The  Tsarevitch  was  safely  l)rought  to  Iliga  on  January  iM, 
where  Tolstoi  left  him  to  proceed  to  the  Tsar  ;  and,  on  February 
2,  Alexis  arrived  in  Iver  to  wait  until  he  should  be  summoned 
by  his  father  to  !Moscow. 

Afrosinia,  as  we  have  said,  had  remained  behintl  at  ^'enice, 
intending  to  travel  leisurely  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  to  await  her 
confinement.  "NVe  still  possess  their  correspondence,  aiid  the 
letters  of  Alexis  show  an  ardent  love  for  her,  and  an  unexpected 
care  for  her  comfort.  '  Do  not  trouble  yourself.  Take  care  of 
vourself  on  the  road ;  go  slowly,  because  the  road  in  the  Tyrol 
is  stoney,  as  you  know.  Stop  where  you  M'ant  as  many  days  as 
you  like.  Do  not  consider  the  money  expense.  Even  if  you 
spend  much,  your  health  is  dearer  to  me  than  all.'  lie  writes 
from  Innsbruck  :  '  I>uy  either  here  or  somewhere  else  a  good 
comfortable  carriage,'  gives  her  directions  about  lier  health  and 
the  best  place  of  making  up  medicines  either  in  Venice  or  V>o- 
loy-na.  He  is  troubled  that  her  singers  have  confused  their  cal- 
endar,  and  writes  from  Vienna  telling  Sudakof,  '  who,  living 
the  wild  life  of  a  deer,  has  forgotten '  that  December  1  is  the 
eighth  melody,  wherefore  he  can  know  what  to  sing;  and 
congratulates  her  on  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas.     He  writes  to 
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the  servants,  sometimes  caressingly,  and  sometimes  in  sharp 
and  coarse  language,  to  take  care  of  her  and  amuse  her.  When 
he  goes  to  Russia  liis  first  care  is  to  send  her  some  women-ser- 
vants and  a  priest.  His  last  letter  from  Iver  says:  'Thank 
God,  all  is  well,  and  I  expect  to  be  rid  of  everything  so  as  to 
live  with  you,  if  God  allow,  in  the  country,  where  we  will  not 
have  trouble  about  anything.  As  soon  as  I  arrive  I  will  write 
you  all  in  detail.  Do  not  believe,  my  friend,  any  news  about 
my  arrival  until  you  get  my  letters,  for  what  is  printed  in  the 
German  newspapers  is  very  false.'  The  replies  of  Afrosinia 
show  forth  the  ignorant,  vulgar  woman,  occupied  with  the  prac- 
tical side  of  life.  Her  desires  to  amuse  herself  appeared  to  be 
stronger  than  her  love  for  him.  A  few  lines  only  of  her  letters 
are  in  her  own  writing,  on  account  of  her  health,  she  says.  She 
tells  him  of  the  purchase  of  fine  stuffs  and  jewelry  to  a  good 
round  sum  that  she  has  made  in  Venice,  how  she  missed  the 
opera  and  the  comedy,  but  went  in  a  gondola  to  liear  the  church 
2nusic,  how  she  has  been  ordered  to  be  bled,  and  asks  how  much 
blood  she  shall  lose.  From  Muremberg  she  thanks  him  for  his 
letter  with  '  the  unspeakably  delightful  news  '  of  their  approach- 
ing marriage,  and  how  they  all  rejoiced  over  it.  From  Berlin 
there  is  a  nnich  longer  letter  thanking  him  for  his  present  of 
the  images  of  the  Saviour  and  St.  Xicholas,  and  asking  for  a 
long  list  of  Kussian  delicacies  ;  caviarl,  buckwheat-groats,  her- 
rings, and  smoked  fish  of  various  kinds.  She  arrived  in  St. 
Petersburg  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  was  at  once  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress,  where  her  confinement  took 
place.  But  of  this,  or  of  the  fate  of  the  child,  we  can  learn 
nothing. 

The  news  of  the  return  of  Alexis  caused  confiicting  feelings. 
There  was  great  joy  at  Court,  but  many  regretted  that  the 
Tsarevitch  had  not  remained  abroad.  '  The  clergy  and  the  pro- 
prietors," wrote  Pleyer  in  January',  171S,  '  are  all  devoted  to  the 
Tsarevitch,  and  greatly  delighted  that  he  has  found  an  asylum 
in  the  lands  of  the  Emperor.  The  common  people  have  fre- 
(piently,  on  seeing  the  Tsarevitch,  thrown  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  begged  God's  blessing  on  his  head.'  He  mentions 
a  curious  episode.  The  Tsar  asked  the  Metropolitan  Yavorsky 
Avhat  he  thouiiht  of  the  fiight  of  the  Tsarevitch.     The  Metro- 
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politan  answered:  'lie  lias  luttliiiii;;  to  do  liero  ;  pmlialily  he 
will  instruct  himself  abroad.'  The  Tsar  looked  >hari»lv  at  the 
ecclesiastic,  and  n-iuarked  :  '  If  you  say  that  to  me  for  consola- 
tion, it  is  well  :  if  iu»t,  that  is  a  speech  worthy  of  Ma/.e|)i>a.' 
The  ^[etropolitan  was  so  frightened  that  he  fell  ill.  I5uth 
Weber  and  La  Vie  say  :  'The  arrival  of  the  Tsarevitch  caused 
as  nuich  joy  to  some  as  grief  to  others.  Those  who  took  his 
})art  were  glad  before  his  return,  in  the  hope  that  some  revolu- 
tion would  take  place.  Now  all  is  changed.  J*olicy  takes  the 
place  of  discontent,  and  everything  is  (piiet  while  waiting  fur 
the  result  of  the  affair.  His  return  is  generally  disappnjved, 
for  it  is  believed  that  he  will  have  the  same  fate  as  his  mother. 
Jle  is  blamed  because  before  his  return  he  did  not  insist  on  the 
abolition  of  the  testament  made  in  favour  of  his  brother,  know- 
ing very  well  that  it  still  exists,  and  that  even  if  the  young 
Prince  of  the  second  bed  shoidd  die,  the  Tsar  wishes  to  declare 
as  his  successor  a  Xaryshkin,  after  mariying  him  to  one  of  his 
daughters.'  Some  expressed  their  ojiinion  strongly.  Ivan 
Naryshkin  said  :  '  That  .ludas  of  a  Teter,  Toisti'ii,  has  deceived 
the  Tsarevitch."  Others  said  that  Tolstoi  had  drugged  him. 
Prince  Basil  Dolgoriiky  said  to  Prince  (xagarin  :  '  Have  you 
heard  that  that  fool  of  a  Tsarevitch  is  coming  here  because  his 
father  has  allowed  him  to  marry  Afrosinia  (  He  will  have  a 
coffin  instead  of  a  wedding  !  The  devil  take  it!  They  all  de- 
ceive him  purposely  I ' 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  I-"eI)iuary  14  there  was  a 
solemn  assembly  of  all  the  dignitaries,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
in  the  great  audience  hall  of  the  Kremlin.  Thi-ee  battalions 
of  the  l*reobrazhensky  regiment  suri-ounded  the  j)alace  with 
loaded  muskets.  After  the  Tsar  had  taken  his  j)lace  on  the 
throne  Alexis  was  introduced  as  a  prisoner,  without  his  sword, 
accompanied  by  Tolstoi.  He  went  directly  to  his  father,  and. 
weeping  bitterly,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged  ]»ardon 
for  his  crimes.  The  Tsar  inmiediately  ordered  him  to  rise, 
while  a  written  paper  signed  by  him  was  read,  confessing  his 
wickedness  and  begging  only  that  his  life  might  be  spared. 
The  Tsar  then  made  a  discourse,  in  which  he  pointed  out  all 
the  offences  of  the  Tsarevitch,  the  care  which  had  been  taken 
with  his  education,  his  neglect  of  his  father's  commands,  his 
Vol.  II.— 22 
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treatment  of  his  wife,  his  relations  with  Afrosinia,  and,  finally, 
his  desertion  from  the  array  and  flight  to  a  foreign  com-t.  He 
ended  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all  could  hear,  that  the  Tsarevitch 
had  been  able  to  reply  nothing  to  the  accusations  against  him, 
but  begged  only  for  pardon  and  his  life,  and  did  not  wish  for 
the  inheritance.  He  therefore  assured  him  of  his  pardon  on 
condition  that  he  revealed  all  who  had  been  his  accomplices. 
At  these  words  the  Tsarevitch  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  Tsar 
stopped  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  Dumashef  read  a 
printed  manifesto  reciting  the  offences  of  the  Tsarevitch  and 
the  pardon  granted  to  him,  proclaiming  him  disinherited  and 
declaring  the  Tsarevitch  Peter  Petrovitch  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
From  the  palace  the  whole  assembly  immediately  went  to  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  where  Alexis,  with  Gospel  in 
hand,  took  oath  before  the  relics  to  bear  faithful  allegiance,  in 
case  of  his  father's  death,  to  the  new  heir,  and  never  in  any 
way  to  attempt  to  regain  the  succession  for  himself.  A  similar 
oath  was  also  taken  by  all  present.  The  Tsar,  accompanied  by 
his  ministers  and  generals,  as  well  as  by  Alexis,  then  went  to 
Preobrazhensky,  where  they  had  a  great  banquet  and  '  made 
merry.'  That  evening  the  manifesto  M^as  published  to  the 
world,  and  for  three  days  all  people  were  invited  to  the  Cathe- 
dral to  swear  to  the  new  oath  of  allegiance.'  One  man,  a  cer- 
tain Dokiikin,  a  former  oflScial,  dared  to  hand  to  the  Tsar  in 
the  church  his  protest  against  the  act  of  disinheritment. 

The  pardon  had  been  promised  absolutely  and  without  con- 
dition, but  now  the  condition  was  made  that  Alexis  should 
immediately  declare  who  were  his  advisers  and  accomplices, 
and  should  not  conceal  even  the  least  circumstance  of  what  had 
happened.  In  reply  to  the  list  of  questions  drawn  up  by  his 
father  and  copied  by  Tolstoi,  Alexis  presented  a  rambling  nar- 
rative of  his  life  during  the  last  few  years,  mentioning  a  large 
number  of  persons  with  whom  he  had  had  conversations  about 
himself  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia,  or  who  were  privy  to 
his  flight.  The  Princess  Maria  Alexeievna,  the  Tsar's  half  sis- 
ter ;  General  Simeon  Karyshkin,  the  Prince  of  Siberia  ;  Abra- 
ham Lopiikhin,  the  uncle  of  Alexis ;  Viazemsky,  his  teacher ; 

'  Letter  of  Nesterof  to  Menshikof,  February,  4-15,  1718,  in  Old  and  Neio 
liimici,  il,  200,  1876. 
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Ii^iiatit't',  liis  confessor;  Athiuuisicf,  his  servant,  ;m<l  maiiv 
others,  were  at  once  jiri'ested.  St.  I'etershiiri;  was  j»lace<l  in  a 
state  of  siege.  X<t  one  was  aUowed  uii<k'r  any  jiretext  to  leave 
the  city  ;  restrict  ions  Wilt'  i)laccil  cxen  (Mi  the  jieasant>  omiini; 
to  market,  k'st  people  niiirht  escape  concealed  in  their  sledjjjes. 
.Vpothecaries  wei'e  forhidden  to  sell  arsenic  and  other  poisnns, 
For  which  there  was  a  siuUlen  demand.  Alexandei-  KiUin,  tin; 
Connuissary  of  the  Adndralty  and  a  former  conlidant  of  the 
Tsar,  whose  i>eculations  luul  been  pardoned  only  tw(»  years  lie- 
fore  at  the  intercession  of  Catherine,  was  arrested  at  midnight 
in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  fettered,  and  chained  to  the 
wall  till  he  could  he  sent  to  Moscow.  He  had  been  warned  of 
the  danger  by  l^aklanofsky,  one  of  the  c<^>nfi<lential  orderlies, 
who  stood  behind  the  Tsar,  read  a  letter  over  his  shoulder,  and 
at  once  despatched  a  c(turier.  .Not  even  in  his  own  houseii<»ld 
could  the  Tsar  be  sure  of  fidelity.  It  must  have  given  ]\renshi- 
k(')f  especial  pleasure  to  arrest  his  arch-enemy  Prince  liasil  Dol- 
goriiky,  the  (irand  hupiisitoi",  who  had  sc>  nearly  ruine<l  him  two 
years  before,  and  who  liad  just  accompanied  the  Tsar  abroail 
and  was  high  in  liis  confidence. 

Peter  himself,  with  great  coolness,  conducted  the  whole 
proceedings,  was  present  at  the  incpusitions,  and  sometimes  at 
the  tortures.  As  the  investigation  went  on,  new  persons  were 
daily  arrested,  and  the  trial  took  great  dimensions.  Finally 
there  appeared  among  the  accused  Peter's  repudiated  wife. 
Kudoxia.  Slie  was  arrested  on  account  of  her  intercour>e  with 
Alexis,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  she  had  in  no  way 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  convent  in  which  she  wa>  im- 
mured as  the  nun  Helena,  had  assumed  a  secular  habit  and  the 
state  of  a  princess,  and  had  had  for  a  long  time  an  amorous 
intrigue  with  a  Maj(.»r  (iliebof.'  Kudoxia  and  (ilit'bof  con- 
fessed their  intinuicy,  and  the  former  Tsaritsa  begged  for 
pardon  in  a  letter  in  which  she  said  :  '  I  throw  myself  at  your 
feet.  I  ask  your  ]iardon  for  my  crime.  Do  not  make  me  die 
before  my  time.  Let  me  return  to  a  convent,  where  I  shall 
pray  to  God  for  you  till  my  last  day.  Your  former  wife.  Ku- 
doxia.'    The  Tsar  seemed  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  political 


'This  was  some  years  previous,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lielieve  tliat  the  state  of 
things  iu  the  couveut  at  Suzdal  was  wholly  uukuown  at  St.  retersburg. 
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bearing  and  M-liat  lie  thonglit  a  conspiracy  than  on  the  offence 
to  his  honour.  The  Bishop  of  Rostof,  Dositheus,  then  in  great 
repute,  was  accused  of  having  prophesied  the  death  of  tlie  Tsar, 
and  of  liaving  publicly  prayed  in  church  for  Eudoxia.  "While 
being  degraded  before  being  tortured,  he  said  to  his  brother 
Ijishops:  'Am  I  then  the  only  gitilty  one  in  this  affair?  Look 
into  your  own  hearts,  all  of  you.  What  do  you  find  there  ? 
Listen  to  what  is  spoken  among  the  people — a  name  1  will  not 
pronounce.'  Torture,  however,  drew  nothing  from  him  except 
the  vague  acknoMledgment  of  expressions  of  sympathy.  Ko 
act  of  open  rebellion  could  be  proved.  But,  as  often  happens, 
the  Autocrat  M'as  angrier  at  sentiments  of  vague  and  general 
discontent  than  at  expressions  of  open  disapproval.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  constituted  as  a  high  court  of  justice,  rendered 
a  decision  iij.  the  last  days  of  March.  Kikin,  Gliebof,  and  the 
Bishop  Dositheus  were  condemned  to  cruel  death,  many  others 
to  simple  death,  far  more  to  forced  labor  and  to  exile  in  Siberia, 
after  being  publicly  whipped.  Some  women  were  sent  to  the 
convents  of  the  White  Sea  ;  others  were  publicly  whipped.  The 
Tsaritsa  Eudoxia  was  sent  to  a  convent  at  Old  Ladoga,  near 
Schliisselbuig-,  where  she  lived  till  the  accession  of  her  grand- 
son, Peter  II.' 

The  Princess  Maria  was  imprisoned  in  Schliisselburg  until 
1721,  when  she  w^as  allowed  to  return  to  her  house  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  died  in  1T23.  Gliebof,  after  having 
been  tortured  by  the  knout,  by  red-hot  irons,  by  burning  coals, 
was  fastened  for  three  days  upon  a  plank  with  wooden  spikes, 
and,  as  he  confessed  nothing  more,  was  impaled,  and  died  the 
next  day.  The  Bishop  of  Rostof  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and 
beheaded ;  his  body  was  burned,  and  his  head  fixed  on  a  stake. 
Alexander  Kikin  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  He  was  tor- 
tured slowly,  at  intervals,  so  that  he  might  suffer  more.  The 
second  day  the  Tsar  passed  by  hhn.  Kikin  was  still  living  on 
the  wheel,  and  begged  the  Tsar  to  pardon  him  and  allow  him  to 
become  a  monk.  His  head  was  at  once  cut  off,  and  exposed 
on  a  stake.     Dokiikin,  who  had  protested  against  the  oath  of 

'In  1728,  on  the  accession  of  Alexis's  son,  Peter  II.,  the  Tsaritsa  Eudoxia 
was  released,  and  lived  at  the  Maidens'  Convent  at  Moscow,  occasionally  ap- 
pearing at  court.     She  died  in  1731,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne. 
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alloiriftnee  to  tlie  Tsjiruvitch  Peter,  died  tlu;  death  <>i'  a  martvi- ; 
ho  was  tiirtuied  tlirec  times,  and  ai"ter\var<is  hmki'ii  on  tlic 
wheel,  constantly  dec-hiring  tliat  he  was  willinjx  to  suller  all  for 
tlie  word  of  Clirist. 

The  Prince  of  Sil)eria  was  exiled  to  Archanj^ei.  Simeon 
Naryshkin  was  sent  to  live  on  liis  most  distant  estate.  Prince 
Basil  Dol^oriiky  was  saved  trom  di-ath  on  the  intercession  of 
his  relatives,  and  especially  of  Prince  dacuh  l)ol<;<)ruky,  who 
recalled  the  eminent  services  of  the  family,  and  es]>ecially  how 
two  of  them  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  rehelliou  of  the  Streltsi. 
He  was  de[)rived  of  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  and  was  exile<l 
to  Solikamsk,  l)iit  was  ])ardoned  in  17:^+,  <>ii  the  occasion  of 
Catherine's  coronation,  and  given  the  rank  of  Colonel.  I'.v 
Peter  TI.  he  was  made  a  I'^ield  Marshal.'  Abraham  l-opukhiii 
was  su])se<j;ueiitly  re-examined,  and,  together  with  Igndtief  ami 
some  others,  was  executed  in  December.  Their  bodies  were 
exposed  on  wheels  and  their  heads  on  stakes  for  three  months. 
Count  Peter  Apraxin,  the  Admiral's  brothei',  and  the  Senator 
Sainarin,  were  acquitted  and  released.  On  the  great  square  be- 
fore the  Krendin,  where  the  executions  took  place,  a  ([uadrangu- 
lar  scaft'old  of  white  stone  was  erected,  six  ells  high  and  fronte<l 
with  iron  stakes,  on  which  the  heads  were  placed.  On  the  top 
was  a  stone  an  ell  S(|uare,  where  the  bodies  of  those  punished 
were  hea})ed  uj»,  that  of  (iliebt)f  on  the  top.  Many  of  the 
heads  of  the  persons  executed  in  1<J08,  after  the  rebellion  of 
the  Streltsi,  were  still  exposed  on  the  walls  of  ^[oscow,  and  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Tsar  by  their  relatives  during  this 
inquisition  to  remove  and  bury  them. 

'  Xow  conies  the  question,'  writes  Weber,  "What  shall  be 
done  further  with  the  Tsarevitch  i  It  is  said  that  he  is  giving 
to  be  sent  to  a  very  distant  monastery.  This  does  not  seem  to 
me  probable,  for  the  further  the  Tsar  removes  him  the  greater 
op])ortunity  does  he  give  to  the  restless  mob  to  take  measiu'es 
for  lil)erating  him.  I  think  that  he  will  be  brought  here  again, 
and  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  retersburg.     1  will  not 


'  His  (leconitions  of  tliP  Elepliant  of  Denmark  and  the  Wliite  Enu'lc  of 
Poland  were  sent  l)ack  to  tlie  Gov.'rmii.'nts  that  had  i>n's.'titcd  th.  iii.  In  tin? 
sanio  way  the  Polish  envoy  reclaimed  the  <letoration  of  the  White  Eagle  W- 
iougiug  to  Kikiu. 
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decide  here  whether  the  Tsar  is  right  or  wrong  to  exchide  hiiu 
from  the  succession  and  give  him  his  paternal  curse.  This  is 
sure,  that  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  common  people  re- 
spect the  Tsarevitch  like  a  god,  and  everybody  understands  that 
after  the  death  of  the  Tsar  his  will  Avill  have  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  Louis  XIT.' 

Peter  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  a  gloomy  frame  of 
mind.  The  results  of  the  trial  had  not  appeased  his  feelings  as 
a  father,  nor  dispelled  the  suspicions  Avhich  haunted  him  as  a 
sovereign.  !Nothing  treasonable  was  proved,  nothing  which 
connected  his  son  with  a  conspiracy.  Alexis  was  given  apparent 
liberty,  and  was  installed  in  a  house  near  the  palace.  Mean- 
while every  effort  was  made  at  Vienna  to  procure  copies  of  the 
letters  which  he  had  written  from  St.  Elmo  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Inshops,  and  M'hich  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  was  thought  that  something  would  be  found 
in  them  wdiich  would  give  the  cue  to  the  mystery  Avhich  would 
expose  the  conspiracy.  Alexis  hoped  now  to  be  left  in  peace, 
and  at  Easter,  when  congratulating  his  step-mother,  he  fell  at 
lier  feet  and  begged  her  to  hasten  his  marriage  with  Afro- 
sinia.  Of  this,  however,  there  Avas  no  more  to  be  questioned. 
"When  Af  rosinia  returned  to  Pussia  she  w^as  immediately  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress.  In  the  middle  of  May  Peter 
made  an  excursion  to  his  new  country  residence  of  Peterhof, 
which  Leblond  Avas  building  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. He  took  Alexis  with  him,  for  he  could  not  leave  him 
out  of  his  sight,  and  Afrosinia  Avas  coiiA'ej^ed  thither  in  a  covered 
barque.  Here  both  of  them  Avere  examined  and  cross-examined 
by  the  Tsar  in  person.  Afrosinia  Avas  not  tortured.  Even 
AvitlKjut  that  she  confessed  all  that  she  kneAv,  recounted  all  the 
particularities  of  the  daily  life  of  her  lover  during  the  Avhole 
time  that  they  had  lived  together,  especially  during  their  stay 
abroad,  all  his  expressions  of  discontent,  every  Avord  or  act  that 
might  be  deemed  treasonable  and  that  Avas  calculated  to  excite 
still  further  the  suspicion  of  the  Tsar.  Among  her  effects  were 
found  the  copy  of  Pleyer's  despatch  and  the  draft  of  one  of  the 
letters  Avritten  by  Alexis  from  St.  Elmo.  Her  revelations  Avere 
deemed  sufficient.  She  Avas  confronted  Avith  Alexis,  and  in  face 
of  what  she  had  said  the  Tsarevitch  could  do  nothinir  but  con- 
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fess.  ISlie  receive<l  the  icwaid  of  litr  service.  She  ah»iie  of 
all  mIio  were  implicated  iji  the  ailair  was  released  without  tor- 
ture t)r  further  <litHeulty,  and  lived  the  rest  of  her  life  (juietlv 
in  St.  Petersburg,  where  slie  married  an  officer  of  the  guard. 

The  case  was  now  strong  enough.  Alexis  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  fortress.  The  Tsar  issued  a  manifesto,  drawn 
up  by  liis  own  hand,  in  which  he  recited  the  certainties  which 
had  been  arrived  at  during  the  investigati(»n,  the  deception 
practised  by  liis  son  in  liis  previous  depcjsitions,  and  concluded 
tliat,  as  the  pardon  promised  him  had  been  on  condition  only 
of  a  full  and  sincere  confessiiJii,  it  was  no  longer  valid.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  were  called  upon  to  indicate  to  a  father  what 
he  ought  to  do  with  regard  to  the  criminal  violation  of  all  laws, 
and  asked  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  take  his  ])lace  in  judging 
this  Absalom.  The  bi.shoi)s  endeavoured  to  evade  the  (juestion, 
and  in  their  reply  brought  many  examples  from  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  such  a  case  should  be 
judged  by  the  secular,  and  not  the  ecclesiastical,  courts.  They 
showed  that  if  the  Tsar  wished  to  punish  his  son  he  had  au- 
thority from  the  Bible,  and  if  he  deigned  to  jiardon  him  he  had 
the  example  and  precepts  of  Christ,  especially  as  set  forth  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  second  manifesto  was  then 
issued  to  the  ^linisters,  the  Senate,  and  the  military  and  civil 
functionaries,  ordering  them  to  judge  his  son  without  feeble- 
ness, as  well  as  without  flattery,  but  not  to  fear  his  displeasure 
if  they  found  his  offences  deserving  of  slight  punishment.  On 
June  2S  the  High  Court  of  Justice  assendJed,  composi'd  of  1-JT 
members,  senators,  ministers,  officers  of  the  guard,  and  most  of 
those  who  were  personally  devoted  to  the  Tsar.  On  the  30th 
the  torture  was  ap})lied  in  the  usual  way  to  the  Tsarevitch,  and 
he  received  twenty-five  blows  of  the  knout.  On  July  2  he  was 
ixMjuired  to  write  answers  to  some  further  questions  propose<l 
by  his  father.  Tolstoi — the  terrible  Tolsti'ii,  who  had  overcome 
liim  at  Xaples — was  charged  with  the  whole  investigation,  and 
the  wretched  Alexis  was  ready  to  confess  to  anything,  even  that 
he  would  have  been  ready  to  head  a  rebellion  during  his  father's 
lifetime.  On  July  5  torture  was  again  applied,  and  the  Tsare- 
vitch  received  fifteen  blows.  Put  he  was  exhausted,  and  littlo 
or  nothinir  more  could  be  obtained  from  hini.     That  same  even- 
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iuff  the  liiu'li  court  assembled  and  declared  the  Tsarevitch  cul- 
pable  of  having  deposed  falsely,  of  having  concealed  his  attempts, 
premeditated  long  before,  against  the  throne,  and  even  against 
the  life  of  his  father,  of  having  put  his  hope  in  the  populace,  of 
having  desired  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  and  plotted  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  of  his  lord  and  father,  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
arms.  Unanimously  and  without  discussion  it  condemned  him 
to  death.  Loss,  the  Saxon  envoy,  relates  that  Alexis  begged 
Tolstoi  to  let  liim  embrace  his  mistress  and  take  a  last  leave  of 
her  before  his  head  was  cut  off  or  he  was  immured  in  prison 
for  life.  Peter  was  in  great  perplexity.  lie  could  not  bring 
himself  to  sign  the  sentence,  and  at  the  same  time  he  believed 
that  his  plans  and  the  work  of  his  life  would  be  ruined  if  his 
son  ever  came  to  the  throne.  In  spite  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
Alexis  was  again  interrogated.  The  next  morning  he  was  asked 
whether  the  extracts  which  he  had  made  from  Baronius,  about 
the  punishments  inflicted  on  sovereigns  who  had  attacked  the 
Church,  were  intended  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  To 
this  he  replied  that  he  had  made  them  only  as  memoranda  for 
himself.  On  July  7  there  was  a  new  interrogatory,  attended  by 
torture,  in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar  and  most  members  of  the 
court,  which  lasted  for  three  hours.  Alexis  was  taken  back  to 
his  cell  very  weak.  In  the  afternoon  his  feebleness  increased  ; 
he  sent  for  his  father,  asked  forgiveness  for  everything,  and 
that  the  curse  upon  him  might  be  removed.  Amid  the  tears  of 
all  present  his  father  pardoned  him  and  bade  him  farewell. 
Subsequently  he  took  the  Communion,  and  at  six  o'clock  he 
expired,  before  his  father,  who  had  already  received  intelligence 
that  he  was  dying,  and  had  started  for  the  fortress,  Avas  able  to 
reach  him. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  propriety,  if  not  decency,  de- 
manded that  a  proper  respect  should  have  been  paid  by  Peter 
to  his  dead  son,  even  were  he  criminal.  The  day  after  the 
death  of  Alexis  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Poltava. 
The  festivity  was  not  postponed,  but  the  day  was  celebrated  in 
the  usual  manner  in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar,  ending  with  a 
banquet  and  a  ball.  That  evening  the  body  of  the  Tsarevitch 
was  transferred  from  tlie  cell  where  he  died  to  the  house  of  the 
governor,  and  on  the  next  day  to  the  Church  of  the  Trinity, 
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wlierc  it  was  exposed  to  public  view,  with  fact'  and  right  hand 
uncovered  as  customary  in  llussia,  so  that  all  who  wished  couhl 
kiss  it  and  hid  him  farewell.  The  subsequent  day,  .luly  !(►, 
was  the  l)irthday  »>f  the  Tsar.  A  new  vessel,  the  [Jenna,  de- 
signed by  him,  was  launched  at  the  Admiralty.  Peter  assisted 
at  the  ceremony  with  all  his  Ministers.  On  the  ne.xt  evening, 
.Inly  11,  the  body  of  the  Tsarevitch  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
liis  wife  in  the  C'athedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  within  the 
fortress,  with  the  usual  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar,  the 
Tsaritsa,  and  of  the  Ministers  and  higb  otHcers  of  State.  No 
one,  except  a  few  hulies,  wore  mourning,  though  only  just  be- 
fore this  the  whole  Court  was  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  the 
Ti?are\Tia  Catherine  Alexeievna,  who,  unlike  her  sister  ^laria, 
had  been  a  partisan  of  the  Tsar.  The  preacher  chose  ft»r  his 
text,  '  ( )h  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! '  Peter  is  said  to  have 
wept  bitterly.  The  Foreign  ^linisters  were  not  invited  to  the 
funeral,  and  were  told  not  to  wear  inourniiig,  as  the  Tsarevitch 
had  died  a  criminal.' 


'  Tilt' following  conti'inporaneous  vf  rsions  of  his  death  are  known  : — 1.  A 
relation,  apparently  autlit-ntic,  kfpt  in  tho  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  funeral,  simjily  states:  'June'JG, 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis  Petrovitch  dieil  at  St- 
Peterslturg.'  2.  The  business  diary  of  Menshikof,  giving  details  of  the  way 
the  <lay  was  spent,  says,  among  otlier  things,  that  Jlenshikof  was  at  the  for- 
tress, where  he  met  the  'J'sar,  then  went  to  the  Tsarovitch  Alexis,  who  w.as 
vt^ry  ill,  and  remained  there  half-an-hour,  etc.,  etc.  '  The  day  was  clear  and 
bright,  witli  a  light  wind.  On  that  day  the  Tsarevitcli  Alexis  Petruvitch 
passed  from  this  world  into  the  eternal  life.'  8.  The  day-book  of  the  St. 
Petersb\irg  garrison  says  that  on  the  morning  of  June  2(i,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Tsar  and  others,  torture  was  inflicted.  On  wliom  is  not  said.  '  The  sarat« 
day,  at  six  ox-lock  in  the  evening,  the  T.sarevitch  Alexis  Petrovitch,  wlio  was 
under  guard  in  the  Trubet.sk6i  liastion,  died.'  4.  Weber,  the  Hanoverian  Resi- 
dent, reports:  'The  Tsarevitch  lias  ilied  from  a  .stroke  of  apoplexy.'  5.  La 
Vie,  the  Frendi  Commercial  Agent,  reports  in  the  same  way  the  <h'ath  of 
.\lexis  as  natural.  <!.  Pleyer,  the  .Vustrian  Resident,  rejiorted  to  the  Emperor 
that  Alexis  died  from  a  stroke  of  apo])le.\'y,  an<l  three  days  after  wrote  to 
Count  Sch5nboru  that  it  was  reported  and  generally  believed  that  he  died  not 
from  apoplexy,  but  from  the  sword  or  axe.  7.  The  Dutcli  Resident,  De  Bie, 
reported  that  he  died  from  having  his  veins  opened.  H.  The  memoirs  of 
Peter  Henry  Bruce,  published  in  London  in  17M'2,  make  out  that  he,  Bruce, 
was  present  at  the  death  of  Alexis  during  tlie  night  from  jioison  administered 
by  Weide,  which  he  had  himself  procured  at  the  apotliecary's.  No  such  per- 
son as  Bruce  was  iu  Russia  at  this  time,  and  his  memoir.-,  where  they  are  not 
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The  Tsar  tlms  aimoimced  the  death  of  his  son  to  foreign 
powers :  '  AVhen  we  remained  undecided  between  our  feelings 
of  paternal  pity  and  the  duty  of  guaranteeing  the  future  of  our 
Empire,  Almighty  God,  in  his  justice  charged  himself  to  spare 
us  this  trial.  He  put  an  end  yesterday  to  the  days  of  our  son 
Alexis.  After  the  reading  of  the  judgment  which  enumerated 
his  crimes,  this  culpable  son  was  struck  by  a  cruel  malady,  quite 
similar  at  the  beginning  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Subsecpient- 
ly,  having  recovered  consciousness  and  taken  the  sacrament, 
according  to  Christian  rite,  he  asked  for  us.  We  went  to  him 
with  our  Ministers  and  senators.  He  then  confessed  freely  all 
his  crimes,  addressed  us  with  tears  of  repentance  and  solicited 
our  pardon,  which  we  paternally  granted  to  him,  after  which 
he  made  a  Christian  end  this  same  day,  June  26  (July  7), 
towards  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.' 

As  was  very  natural,  the  official  version  of  the  death  of 
Alexis  was  not  received  with  confidence  by  the  common  people. 
What  they  thought  may  be  seen  from  the  papers  of  the  secret 
tribunal  of  Preobrazhensky.  In  1721  the  priest  Ignatief  said  : 
'  I  have  heard  that  the  Tsar  called  together  into  the  Senate  the 
archbishops,  and  many  other  people,  and  told  them  to  judge 
the  Tsarevitch  for  disobedience,  and  that  then  the  Tsare- 
vitch  came  into  the  room  and  did  not  take  off  his  hat  before  the 
Tsar,  and  said  :  "  Why  should  I,  father,  be  judged  by  you  ?  I 
am  always  to  blame  before  you,''  and  went  away.  The  Tsar 
said :  "  See,  Holy  Fathers,  how  children  respect  their  parents ! " 
The  Tsar  then  went  home,  and  beat  the  Tsarevitch  with  a  club 
till  he  died.  Twice  have  people  wished  to  kill  the  Tsar,  but 
each  time  unclean  spirits  told  him  of  it.'     In  the  affair  of  the 

made  up  from  already  published  documents,  are  false  and  fictitious.  9.  A 
letter  purporting  to  be  by  Alexander  Rumidntsof,  dated  July  27,  1718,  to  Di- 
mltri  Ivanovitcli  Titof,  says  that  he  himself,  together  with  Buturlin,  Tolstoi, 
and  Ushakof ,  smothered  the  Tsarevitch  with  pillows.  This  letter  is  undoubt- 
edly a  forgery  of  later  date.  It  contains  several  ei-rors  of  fact — among  others 
mentions  the  execution  of  Lopiikhin  as  having  already  taken  place.  No  such 
person  as  Titof  is  known.  In  any  case,  the  stories  of  Bruce  and  Rumiintsof 
cannot  both  be  true.  10.  Lamberty,  in  Memoiren  j)our  Serri);  etc.,  xi.,  p.  162, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  Russian,  that  the  Tsar  himself  cut 
off  the  head  of  Alexis.  We  know  that  the  Tsar  was  not  present  at  his  death. 
All  other  versions  have  been  taken  from  one  of  these  sources. 
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juiMLT  Kurolok,  ill  tlio  saiiu'  voar,  it  was  saiil :  '  AVliih-  tlic  T.^ar 
is  well,  the  Tsaritsa  avIU  alsd  iviiiain  alive  ;  hut  if  lie  dies,  then 
the  Tsaritsa  and  the  serene  Pi'inee  ^lenshikof  will  die  alMi, 
p]ven  now  many  people  have  told  the  Prince  (I'eter  Alexeie- 
vitch)  that  hy  the  plotting  ot"  the  Tsaritsa,  the  Tsar  beat  the 
Tsarevitch  to  death  with  a  knout  with  his  t>wn  hands,  and  that 
the  Tsaritsa  ((iod  knows  \\\n)  she  is;  she  washetl  shirts  for  the 
Finns)  persuaded  the  Tsar  to  this  l)y  sayinii; :  '' When  you  are 
dead  I  shall  be  killed  by  your  son."  The  Tsar,  listening  to  her, 
beat  the  Tsarevitch  with  his  own  hands  with  a  knout,  so  that 
he  died.' 

Two  foreign  representatives,  Pleyer,  the  .Vustrian  Resident, 
and  J)e  13ie,  the  Dutch  Uesident,  got  into  great  trouble  for  their 
conduct  in  this  affair,  in  conse(|uence  of  Pleyer's  despatch,  a 
copy  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Alexis  at  Ehrenberg,  his  recall 
was  asked  for.  It  was  at  first  refused  by  the  Jlniperor,  but 
after  some  months  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  left  Kussia  and  re- 
tired to  Danzig  for  a  time,  whence  he  still  continued  sending 
leports  derived  from  his  corresj^ondents  in  Russia. 

The  Report  of  De  Rie,  giving  an  account  of  the  <leath  of 
the  Tsarevitch,  was  o}>ened  and  read  at  the  post-office,  and  he 
was  thereupon  arrested,  his  i)apers  seized,  and  he  was  subjected 
to  an  interro<ratorv.  Althou<i;h  he  was  finallv  released,  he  was 
also  compelled  to  leave  the  coimtry,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Dutch  Government  Resident  at  Stocldu.)lm.' 


'  Golikof,  VII.  ;  Solovief,  XVTI.  ;  Ustridlof,  VI.  ;  Esip6f  and  Pogodin, 
ColUrd'on  of  JJoruinrntK,  etc.;  E.  Herrmann,  Pttir  tier  Grosae  vnd  der  Ziire- 
■tritucfi  Alcxei ;  Despatches  of  Loss  in  Saxon  Archives;  Colkrtioti  of  IiiiIhi-uiI 
Iii(>u<iiiii  llutorUuil  Soruty,  XX.;  Desitatcli  of  La  Vie  in  French  Ardiives,  iti. 
XXXIV.;  Despatch  of  De  Hie  in  Dntch  Archives;  Weber,  Dnn  Vrniinl'il' 
limothmd  :  E.  Melchior  de  Vogue,  1a  Fits  dr  I'ii rn  Ir  (iriind,  in  Ifeni,  dtn 
JJti(x  Muiuks,  ISbU;  A.  Bruckner,  iJcr  Zitrcirituch  Akxii,  Heidelberg,  1!<80. 


LXXII. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   REFORM   AND   ITS   OBSTACLES.— 1711— 1724. 

Every  time  that  the  Tsar  returned  from  a  prolonged  al)- 
sence  he  foimd  the  administration  of  Russia  in  such  a  state 
that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  once  a  series  of  trials  and  ex- 
ecutions. The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  is  striking.  The  King  was  absent  from  Sweden  for 
fourteen  years,  comnumication  with  him  was  often  difficult  and 
interrupted,  the  country  suifered  greatly  from  the  war,  yet  the 
regular  machinery  of  government  went  on  as  before.  In 
Russia,  on  tlie  contrary,  if  the  Tsar  were  away  for  a  year,  or 
less,  the  administration  became  thoroughly  disorganised.  So 
far  Peter  had  succeeded  in  pulling  down  better  than  in  building 
up.  He  had  set  about  this  latter  task  several  times,  and  now 
that  the  war  was  practically  finished,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  be  in  earnest  over  it.  In  order  to  understand  the  state  of 
affairs  when  the  Tsar  returned  from  Paris,  we  must  go  back 
for  a  few  years  and  trace  the  course  of  the  civil  administration. 
As  the  negotiations  for  peace  will  still  go  on  slowly  for  three 
years,  we  can  the  more  readily  turn  from  foreign  to  internal 
affairs. 

The  Senate,  as  we  remember,  was  created  by  the  Tsar  on 
the  eve  of  the  campaign  of  the  Pruth,  in  order  to  take  his 
place  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  and  to 
govern  during  his  absence.  In  its  hands  were  concentrated  all 
tlie  powers  of  government  of  every  kind.  As  was  natural, 
things  did  not  at  once  work  smoothly.  Ramodanofsky,  the 
Governor  of  Moscow,  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  Senate  for 
usurping  liis  powers  and  interfering  with  his  jurisdiction — a 
quarrel  ending  only  with  his  death  in  1713.  His  successor, 
Soltykof,  having  been  appointed  through  the  influence  of  the 
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bcnatoi's,  succeeded  better ;  l)iit  lie  in  turn  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  his  vice-governor  and  liad  t(»  he  changed,  and  under  hih 
isuccesfeor  J)t>lg<iruky  tlie  dis})utu.s  with  the  Senate  began  again. 
The  Governor  of  Kazan  complained  that,  while  the  Senate  in- 
terfered in  everything,  it  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  its  decisions.  ]Iis  provinces  were  too  heavily  taxed 
because  they  were  thouglit  to  be  rich,  and  they  had  now  l)e- 
eome  so  ])oor  that  it  was  with  difficulty  anything  could  be  got 
from  them.  The  Tsar  himself  complained  bitterly  of  the  waste 
of  time.  He  wrote  frequent  letters  to  'Messieurs  the  Senate,' 
scolding  them  as  one  would  a  child  or  a  careless  servant.  lie 
reminds  them  of  their  oath  of  office,  lie  tells  them  that  they 
liave  made  themselves  a  laughing-stock,  once  expresses  the  sus- 
picion that  they  have  been  bribed,  and  threatens  to  hold  them 
to  strict  accountability  on  his  return.  He  tells  them  that  '  lo.-s 
of  time  is  like  death,  as  hard  to  return  as  a  life  that  is  ended.' 
ile  orders  them  while  in  session  not  to  converse  about  nuitters 
not  pertaining  to  the  service,  especially  not  to  have  idle  talk  or 
jests,  '  for  the  Senate  rej)resents  the  person  of  his  ]\rajesty.' 
^'othing  was  to  be  done  except  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
Senate,  and  nothing  transacted  at  home  or  privately.  Every- 
thing must  be  written  out  and  recorded,  and  no  outsiders  must 
be  introduced  into  the  Senate.  The  slowness  of  business  in 
other  departments  of  the  Government  naturally  affected  that  of 
the  Senate.  Decrees  fre([uently  remained  unattended  to.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  IJasil  Zotof  was  in  1715  apjiointed  a 
General  Inspector  of  Decrees.  It  was  his  duty  to  watch  over 
their  execution  and  see  that  there  were  no  delays.  Three  years 
later  we  iind  him  complaining  that  the  Senate  i)ays  no  attention 
to  his  remonstrances,  destroys  his  reports,  transacts  business 
without  him,  and  does  not  hold  regular  sessions  nor  keep 
registers  of  all  the  business ;  that  the  returns  are  neither 
properly  nor  regularly  sent  from  the  jyrovinces,  that  tines  and 
forfeitures  are  not  collected,  that  in  three  years  nearly  a  millicn 
and  a  half  of  rubles  remain  unpaid,  that  tines  had  been  im- 
posed to  the  amount  of  31,G.")T  rubles,  of  which  3,308  only  had 
been  received,  the  rest  having  been  either  postponed,  remitted, 
or  not  collected.  Trobably  the  Senate  w(»uld  not  have  done  even 
as  well  as  this,  had  not  Priuce  Jacob  Dolgoriiky  been  appointed 
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first  Senator  in  1712,  and  had  he  not  immediately,  so  to  speak, 
taken  possession  of  that  body.  We  remember  the  curious  re- 
ports of  his  mission  to  France  in  1687.'  He  liad  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  J^arva,  and  had  after  eleven  years  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  Sweden.  Shrewd,  crafty,  of  violent 
prejudices,  obstinate,  and  strong-willed,  he  could  not  but  im- 
pose himself  on  his  weaker  colleagues,  if  only  by  force  of  lungs. 
Menshikof  was  the  only  man  who  dared  face  him.  Frank  to 
an  excess,  he  dared  tell  the  truth  to  the  Tsar,  on  many  occa- 
sions when  the  truth  was  disagreeable.  Many  amusing  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  his  obstinacy. 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  and 
sphere  of  the  Senate  in  1718  by  the  institution  of  colleges,  or, 
as  we  call  them,  boards  of  commissioners.  The  division  "of 
business  among  the  old  Prlkazes  or  departments  had  come 
about  a  good  deal  by  chance.  Through  the  general  changes, 
especially  through  the  interference  of  the  Senate,  these  depart- 
ments had  fallen  into  confusion,  and  business  had  been  trans- 
ferred at  will  from  one  to  the  other.  This  created  additional 
delay.  It  was  necessary  to  find  something  to  take  their  place. 
Naturally,  in  the  present  turn  of  affairs,  the  first  question  was, 
How  are  these  things  done  abroad  ?  and  in  Stockholm  and 
Vienna  the  business  of  the  State  was  managed  by  colleges. 
Tills  idea  was  proposed  to  the  Tsar  as  long  ago  as  1698  by  Dr. 
Francis  Lee,  but  no  particular  attention  had  been  paid  to  his 
proposals.  In  1715  Heinrich  Fick,  formerly  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Holstein,  who  had  been  reconunended  by  Basse- 
witz  to  General  Weyde,  was  secretly  sent  to  Sweden  to  obtain 
accurate  information  of  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
colleges  in  that  country.  He  sent  a  series  of  reports,  which 
were  for  a  long  time  accredited  to  Leibnitz,  who  certainly  had 
the  same  general  idea,  and  had  indeed,  although  a  year  later, 
proposed  it  to  the  Tsar.  In  one  of  these  reports  the  functions 
of  the  colleges  are  compared  to  the  works  of  a  watch,  '  where 
one  wheel  brings  another  into  movement,'  a  comparison  which 
naturally  pleased  the  Tsar.  The  great  difficulty  of  introducing 
such  a  system  of  wheels  into  Russia  was  to  find  the  proper  men 

^  See  vol.  i.,  p.  146. 
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to  work  tliciii,  and  it  was  thought  at  iirst  that  recoiirse  must  be 
liad  to  foreigners.  For  this  purpose  (Jeiieral  AVeide,  in  tlio 
same  year,  was  instructed  to  liire  learned  foreigners,  skilled  in 
jin-isprudence  and  administration.  W'selofsky  in  N'ienna  had 
similar  orders.  Jle  was  to  search  especially  for  persons  speak- 
ing Slavonic  languages,  one  from  each  college  at  Vienna,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  to  ask  the  Jesuit  School  at  Prairue  t<» 
translate  certain  Looks,  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  new  a<l- 
ministration.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very  lew 
who  were  willing  to  go  to  Kussia  in  such  capacity  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  August,  ITIT,  an  effort  was  made  to  lind  Swedish 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  learnt  Russian  well  enough,  and  had 
other  necessary  (pialities,  to  take  service.  P'inally.  in  171'.», 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  thirty  or  forty  liussians  were  sent 
to  Kouigsberg  to  study  German  and  jurisj)rudence. 

At  the  end  of  1717  the  plan  had  made  such  progress  that 
nine  colleges  were  instituted,  although  it  was  only  in  172* »  that 
they  got  into  thorough  working  order.  These  colleges  or  com- 
missions were  those  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tievenue,  Kxiienditiu-e, 
Control,  Justice  (including  li^ternal  Affairs),  AVar,  Admiralty, 
Commerce,  and  Mines  and  ^lamifactures  ;  under  the  presidency 
respectively  of  Count  (Tolufkiii,  Prince  Dimitri  Golitsyn  (the 
Governor  of  Kief),  Count  Musin-l'ushkin,  Prince  Jacob  l)ol- 
goruky,  Count  Matv^ief  (who  had  finished  his  diplomatic 
career),  Prince  ^Eenshikof,  Admiral  Count  Apraxin,  Tolstoi, 
and  General  Bruce.  All  the  presidents — who  were  e(piivalent 
to  Ministers — were  Russian,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Bruce  in  the  College  of  ]\rines  and  ^Manufactures,  there  l)eing  no 
Russian  fit  for  the  place.  The  vice-presidents  were  ail  for- 
eigners, except  Baron  Shafirof  in  the  College  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  whole  institution  was  so  un-Kussian  that  several  colleges 
even  bore  foreign  names,  as  Am/u/u/;  Sfaaf-s-Co/tfrof,  Justltz 
Collegium,  Berg  Collegium.'  The  presidents  appointed  coun- 
cillors, assessors,  writers,  translators,  ct'c,  of  whom  a  small  tixed 
nuniber  could  be  foreigners.     .Vll  l)usiness  was  to  be  tran.-acted 


'  We  (iiirl  from  one  of  the  menioiainlum-booksof  the  Tsar  that  Ik-  wi>lii'<l  to 
form  still  another  college  for  the  general  emhcllishnient  of  the  Emiiire — for 
forming  plantations,  constructing  buildings,  improving  the  appearan'"  and 
the  health  of  towns,  &c. ,  &c. 
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in  full  meeting  of  the  members,  as  in  the  Senate,  and  the  presi- 
dents were  also  to  have  seats  in  the  Senate  itself.  These  new- 
wheels  at  first  revolved  very  badly,  and  stopped  one  another  more 
than  they  put  one  another  in  motion.  In  the  College  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  vice-president  did  not  wish  to  sit  and  discuss  with 
persons  whom  he  called  the  creatures  of  Count  Golofkin.  In 
others  there  were  disputes,  as  was  very  natural  between  the 
Kussians  and  the  foreigners.  That  these  institutions  worked 
badly  can  be  seen  readily  enough  from  the  protocols  of  their 
sessions,  and  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  all  foreigners. 
Vockerodt,  a  competent  contemporary,  says :  '  It  was  soon 
shown  that  there  had  been  too  much  haste,  and  that  in  the 
transaction  of  business  there  was  more  confusion  to  be  expect- 
ed than  good  order  and  promptitude.  The  chanceries  in  the 
provinces,  from  which  business  must  come  to  the  colleges  in 
St.  Petersburg,  still  remained  on  the  old  footing,  and  al- 
though instructions  were  sent  to  them  how  they  must  for- 
M'ard  their  reports  and  accounts,  the  old  Russian  clerks  could 
not  understand  them,  and  thus  caused  much  disorder.  The 
Russian  councillors  in  the  colleges,  even  if  they  understood  the 
concerns  of  their  country,  still  could  not  immediately  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  new  method,  and  the  Germans  were  seldom  able  to 
show  them,  partly  because  they  did  not  understand  the  Russian 
language,  and  partly  also  because  the  Swedish  forms  were  as 
little  known  to  them.  Therefore  the  Tsar  in  1T22  was  obliged 
to  make  a  second  change  in  his  new  colleges,  to  dismiss  most  of 
the  foreigners,  and  to  put  the  colleges  themselves,  though  still 
keeping  the  German  names,  on  a  footing  which  came  considerably 
nearer  the  old  one,  and  indeed  did  not  differ  from  it  in  any- 
thing except  the  nund^er  of  members,  which  hindered  rather 
than  advanced  the  prompt  transaction  of  business,  since  no 
member  was  allowed  to  work  at  home  or  read  over  the  case  ex- 
cept in  full  session,  and  then  give  his  vote,  and  that  in  those 
chanceries  where  there  were  accounts  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture proper  books  were  kept  in  the  commercial  style.' 

The  Tsar,  on  the  formation  of  the  colleges,  had  prescribed 
to  the  members  '  to  indulge  in  no  useless  words  or  conversation, 
and  never  to  interrupt  one  another,  but  to  allow  one  to  finish 
his  speech  before  another  began,  like  orderly  people,  and  not 
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like  nuuket  women.'  It  turned  out  that  tliere  was  little  necoR- 
sity  for  these  instrnetion!*,  as  <^eneriilly  there  was  no  tlisen.«-siiin. 
A'one  of  the  members  dared  contradict  the  president  of  the 
colle<;e,  who  was  so  far  superior  to  tlicm  in  official  position,  and 
was  besides  a  senator.  If  a  complaint  were  made  ajjjainst  him 
in  the  Senate,  he  was  of  course  supported  by  his  colleagues. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  the  presidents  of  the  collei^es  had 
no  time  to  do  doul)le  duty,  they  were  withdrawn  from  tlu' 
Senate.  Other  changes  were  also  nuide  in  the  constitution  of 
tliat  body.  In  order  to  keep  the  Senate  at  work,  Zotof  had  in 
1715  been  appointed  Ins[)ector-(  icneral,  but  neither  he  nor  the 
chief  secretary  accomplished  much.  The  Tsar  continued  to 
complain  of  the  obstacles  to  business.  '  Nothing  is  so  necessary 
to  a  Government  as  the  exact  observance  of  the  laws,  since  it  is 
of  no  use  to  writt;  laws  if  they  are  not  kept,  or  if  they  are  played 
with  like  carils.  putting  f»ne  suit  against  another,  which  has 
never  l)een  anywhere  in  the  world  so  connnon  as  with  us,  where 
people  try  in  every  way  to  undermine  the  fortress  <»f  right.' 
To  weaken  this  tendency,  array  officers  Mere  appointed  to  attentl 
the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  to  keep  them  in  order,  ami 
when  this  proved  ineffectual  (taguzhinsky  (ITiiii)  was  appointed 
Procurator-General,  as  the  direct  representative  of  tlie  Tsar  in 
that  body.  All  the  other  procurators  and  the  whole  army  of 
tiscals  and  spies  were  subordinate  to  him,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  his  decisions  except  to  the  Tsar  liimself.' 

"We  have  seen  that  in_  170S  Ilussia  was  divided  into  eight 
governments  or  (jahtniias.  Up  to  this  change  most  of  tlu^ 
towns  in  Ilussia  had  Ijeen  in  great  measure  directly  governed 
from  Moscow,  where  the  only  appeal  against  the  Voievode  lay, 
and  where  the  decision  of  many  cpiestions  rested.  This  system 
prevented  the  formation  of  provincial  centres,  and  enhanced  the 
importance  of  the  capital.  As  Muscovy  extended  its  borders  to 
the  south  and  east,  it  was  easily  introduced,  and  in  that  way 
every  extension  of  the  Ilussian  realm  became  an  extension  of 


'  The  colleges  were  transformed  into  regular  ministeries  umlcr  .\lexander 
I.,  in  1802.  The  Senate,  after  havimr  heen  variously  nKxlilied,  lost  most  of  its 
powers  through  the  establi-shment  of  the  Council  of  the  Em]>ire,  in  IHIO.  It 
it  is  now  barelv  more  than  a  Court  of  -\ppeal,  charged  also  with  tlu-  registra- 
tion and  the  puMicatiou  of  the  laws. 
Vol.   II.— 2:,' 
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the  Ilnssian  people.  When  the  Baltic  provinces  were  occnpied, 
owing  partly  to  the  war,  and  partly  to  the  existence  of  estab- 
lished institutions  of  a  very  different  character,  this  system  Avas 
harder  to  introduce,  and  the  Tsar  found  it  simpler  to  use  the  ex- 
isting Swedish  internal  organisation  and  administration.  With 
Peter's  ideas  there  was  nothing  moi-e  natural  than  that  these  in- 
stitutions, or  modifications  of  them,  should  be  extended  into  the 
other  parts  of  Russia,  for  the  centralised  system  was  as  incon- 
venient administratively  as  it  was  ad^'antageous  politically.  By 
a  decree  of  1713  the  collegiate  system  was  introduced  into  the 
provincial  administration.  Landraths  (for  even  the  German 
name  was  retained)  were  instituted,  varying  in  number  from 
eight  to  twelve  according  to  the  size  of  the  government,  to  be 
chosen  b}^  the  nobility  as  a  sort  of  council  to  the  governor. 
Judicial  affairs  were  to  a  certain  extent  removed  from  the  hands 
of  the  governor  by  the  appointment  of  provincial  judges  or 
LandricJtter,  who  were  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Senate  alone. 

With  these  administrative  changes,  and  even  with  the  new 
judicial  system,  there  was  as  yet  no  code  of  laws.  In  1700  the 
Council  of  Boyars  had  been  ordered  to  bring  the  code  of  1619 
of  the  Tsar  Alexis  into  conformity  with  the  new  institutions, 
but  the  more  the  Tsar  went  on  in  his  changes  and  the  more  he 
became  acquainted  M'ith  foreign  systems  the  less  satisfied  he 
was  with  the  code  of  Alexis.  In  April,  1718,  he  ordered  all  the 
colleges  to  draw  up  a  new  code  on  the  basis  of  the  Swedish 
code,  and  in  the  following  month,  on  the  report  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  ordered  tlie  formation  of  tribunals  on  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem and  the  translation  of  the  Swedish  code.  At  the  end  of 
1719  the  Senate  was  directed  to  begin  discussions  on  the  new 
code,  keeping  in  mind  that  where  articles  seemed  unsuitable  to 
Russia  the  articles  of  the  old  code  were  to  be  retained,  or 
where  articles  of  the  old  code  seemed  more  important  they  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Tsar.  The  laws  of 
Esthonia  and  Livonia  were  to  be  used  for  questions  relating  to 
landed  property.  For  these  discussions  the  members  of  the 
colleges  were  obliged  to  sit  from  three  to  eight  o'clock  three 
afternoons  of  the  week. 

The  Tsar  did  not  wait,  however,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  new  code  to  make  important  changes  in  the  law.     Such 
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wA!^  till'  law  of  1714  preventing  the  division  of  estates  and  c-oni- 
pelling  the  owner  to  leave  these  to  one  son  only,  who  would  not 
necessarily  he  the  eldest.  Hitherto  property  had  heen  divided 
equally  among  all  the  children,  and  the  reasons  given  fur  these 
innovations  were  that  by  keeping  all  the  jiroperty  in  the  hands 
of  one  person  the  taxes  would  be  paid  more  regularly,  the  con- 
dition of  the  serfs  would  be  better,  the  family  would  retain  its 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  the  younger  sons  would  no  longer 
be  idle,  as  the}-  Avere  when  they  had  sutHcient  money  to  live 
upon,  but  would  be  obliged  to  engage  in  some  occupation  useful 
to  the  State,  would  enter  the  service,  become  teachers  or  mer- 
chants. Peter  had  evidently  been  impressed  by  the  conditions 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  the  merging  of  younger  sons 
into  the  middle  class.  In  those  days  of  serfage  proprietors 
were  not  obliged  to  pay  as  nnich  attention  to  the  management 
of  their  estates  as  now,  and  might  have  been  lazy  ;  as  Peter 
says,  but  the  smaller  the  estate  the  more  certainly  they  would 
have  been  occupied.  xVs  an  inducement  to  younger  sons  to  be 
of  profit  to  the  State,  they  were  granted  the  right  of  acquiring 
landed  property,  a  distinctive  privilege  of  the  nobility,  but  only 
after  seven  years  of  military  service,  ten  years  of  civil  service, 
or  fifteen  years  of  mercantile  life.  If  the  Tsar  had  wished  to 
introduce  a  system  of  entailed  estates,  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  him  to  have  entailed  the  lands  which  he  from  time 
to  time  distributed  among  his  generals  and  favourites,  and  to 
li^e  induced  others  to  follow  his  example.  But  he  could  never 
wait,  and  the  law  Avas  made  immediately  applicable.  As  it  did 
not  establish  primogeniture,  because  the  eldest  son  did  not 
necessarily  inherit,  but  the  father  could  leave  his  property  to 
whichever  son  he  chose,  the  law  was  productive  of  family 
quarrels  and  feuds,  and  it  was  so  contrary  to  all  Russian  ideas 
and  habits  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  five  years  after  Peter's 
death  (1730)  it  was  repealed.  The  very  reasons  given  for  it 
were  contradicted  by  subse<pienf  enactments,  because  it  was 
soon  decreed  that  all  persons  of  noble  birth  should  enter  the 
military  or  naval  service ;  and  this  was  no  light  matter,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  serve  for  twenty-five  years,  and  to  begin  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  guards,  before  attaining  the  rank  of 
officer.     Of  course  such  a  measm*e  was  destructive  to  all  proper 
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management  of  estates,  but  severe  penalties  were  enacted 
against  all  who  failed  to  appear — fines,  corporal  punishment, 
contiseation  of  their  jn-operty  to  the  informer,  '  even  were  he  a 
runaway  serf ; '  finally,  those  who  did  not  appear  at  the  last 
term  in  1 722  were  outlawed,  and  could  be  killed  with  impunity. 
In  order  to  prevent  young  men  from  escaping  service,  a  lierald- 
in-chief  was  appointed,  with  the  duty  of  keeping  classified  lists 
of  all  the  nobility.  This  was  followed  the  next  year  (1722)  by 
the  Table  of  Eanks,  by  which  the  military'  service  Avas  divided 
from  the  civil,  and  all  olficers  and  officials  were  classified  into 
fourteen  corresponding  grades.  Service  henceforth  took  pre- 
cedence of  birth,  and  all  distinction  in  the  empire,  even  social, 
was  to  be  obtained  by  service  only.  Xo  one  could  be  granted  a 
high  grade  unless  he  had  passed  through  the  lower  ones.  Titles 
of  nobility  were  not  abolished,  but  they  became  henceforward 
mere  honorary  distinctions,  which  neither  gave  the  possessor 
any  right  to  employment  nor  to  any  particular  distinction.  The 
Table  of  Ranks  produced  a  great  and  useful  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  liussian  nobility,  for  it  contained  a  demo- 
cratic principle  by  which  nobility  could  be  obtained  by  service. 
The  lower  grades  conferred  personal,  the  higher  ones  heredi- 
tar}-  nobility,  with  all  the  privileges,  including  ownhig  serfs 
and  freedom  from  personal  taxation.  The  great  harm  was  that 
it  led  to  an  excessive  respect  to  official  rank  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  biu'eaucracy.  Like  so  many  other  innovations  of  this 
time,  the  Table  of  Kanks  showed  its  foreign  oi-igin  by  its 
nomenclature.  Some  titles,  like  Actual  Privy  Councillor,  were 
translated  from  German  into  Russian ;  others  were  transferred 
b(jdily,  as    Oher-IIfjf/neister,  Kaiitiiierfouriei\  TafeldecJcer,  and 

There  could  be  little  advantage  in  the  new  codes  intro- 


'  The  Table  of  Ranks  still  continues  to  exert  a  baneful  influence.  The 
obligatory  military  servicu  was  alleviated  rioon  after  Peter's  death,  i>artly  by 
the  exemption  of  one  member  of  each  family,  partly  by  the  usage  of  inscribing 
boys  as  soldiers  in  the  guard  in  their  early  childhood,  so  that  they  had  little 
time  to  serve  after  coming  of  age.  By  the  charter  of  Catherine  II.,  of  1762, 
obligatory  service  was  abolished.  Freedom  from  it  then  became  one  of  the 
distinct  jtrivileges  of  the  nobility,  coupled  with  the  right  of  serving.  Obliga- 
tiiry  military  service  bas  been  of  late  again  imposed  upon  the  nobility,  but 
Hilly  in  the  same  degree  as  ujion  all  other  Russian  subjects. 
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»liieecl  from  abroad,  aii»l  not  airrecin^  with  the  usages  *>i  the 
<Miuutry,  or  in  a  reniudellini;  of  the  juhninistrative  system,  when 
there  were  no  jurists  or  h(»nest  men  to  work  tlicm.  The  JIus- 
eiau  ottic'ials  havin<^  ijenerally  heen  paid  no  sahiries,  or  \ery 
small  ones,  had  heen  accustomed  to  obtain  their  livin<^  <tut  of 
their  otfice,  and  this  was  a  system  which  could  not  l)e  broken 
up  in  a  day.  Add  to  that  a  loose  way  of  thinkini;,  ditficidt  to 
eradicate  without  a  hi<:;h  moral  tone  in  the  commimity.  that  it  is 
far  less  wronijj  to  rob  the  State  than  to  rob  a  private  iiidivi«hial, 
and  the  general  corruption  of  the  Ilussian  officials  in  Peter's 
time  can  be  easily  accounted  fi»r.  One  c«>uld  indeed  count  uj>on 
the  tin£;;ers  the  honest  men  anionic  the  higher  officials,  for  anion;^ 
the  lower  tiiere  was  no  ([uestion  of  honesty.  Sheremetief, 
Kcpnin,  Osterman,  Yaixuzhinsky,  Kumiantsof — these  were  all 
or  nearly  all.  The  Tsar  was  obliged  to  allow  the  system  of 
bribery,  extortion,  au J  illegitimate  fees  in  private  matters,  for 
the  State  was  too  pot»r  to  pay  sufficient  salaries,  and  therefore 
the  officials  had  to  make  their  living  from  the  businef«s  brongiit 
to  them.  Ill  17I'"5,  for  instance,  the  clerks  of  the  secret  bureau 
of  the  Senate  ])etitioned  for  an  addition  of  ]>ay,  becau>e  there 
were  no  extra  fees,  and  their  salary  was  insutHeient.  The  an- 
swer to  this,  instead  of  pay,  was,  •  Send  to  the  secret  bureau  all 
the  foreign  and  Strogonof  affaii's.  except  .\rchangel  commer- 
cial affairs."  At  the  same  time  Peter  made  severe  rules 
agamst  frauds  ujion  the  Government  and  tlu-  public  pur.-e. 
In  lrTl'3  ilecrecs  were  issued  regulating  public  contracts  an<l 
forbidding  various  kinds  of  peculation,  and  informers  were 
promisetl  during  the  next  six  months,  for  accurate  and  tiuth- 
fnl  accusations  against  ]>ersons  who  had  stolen  from  the  public 
treasury,  their  whole  j)ro[)erty,  landed  and  personal,  and  even 
the  rank  of  the  person  convicted,  if  they  were  worthy  of  it. 
This  decree  produced  a  strong  impression,  but  at  the  sanie  time 
])eo[)le  asked  themselves  the  reasons  f(»r  it,  as  such  things  had 
never  been  forbidden  before;  aiul  the  Tsar  was  obliged  to  i>>ne'^ 
a  new  decree  forbidding  all  persons  in  public  authority  from 
becoming  either  directly  or  collusively  contractors  with  the 
(government. 

Tliese  great  promises  of  awards  to  informers  brought  littU- 
but  anonymous  letters.     It  wa>  not  easy  to  have  proofs  in  hand, 
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and  witliont  these  no  one  dared  openly  accuse  high  placed  and  in- 
fluential people.  At  first  these  anonymous  letters  were  read  and 
considered,  but  they  soon  became  such  a  nuisance,  and  were  used 
so  much  for  the  gratification  of  private  spite,  and  especially  by 
dissenters  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  disapproval  of  the 
Government,  that  it  was  forbidden  any  longer  to  pick  them  up 
or  to  receive  them.  Persons  finding  such  a  letter  in  the  street 
were  to  call  one  or  two  bystanders  to  witness  and  immediately 
burn  it  without  reading  it. 

The  fiscals  did  more,  but  not  as  much  as  was  expected  from 
them.  Some  who  were  sent  off  to  distant  provinces  were  only 
too  glad  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  officials  whom 
they  M'ere  sent  to  watch,  buy  an  estate,  and  live  at  their  ease. 
Others  used  their  position  as  a  means  of  extorting  money  and 
presents.  They  were  naturally  not  liked,  and  Peter  himself 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  office  of  fiscal  was  hard  and  un- 
enviable.' Frequently  their  reports  were  neglected  by  the 
Senate,  and  they  complained  that  they  were  treated  by  Prince 
Jacob  Dolgoruky  and  Plemiannikof  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  them  to  appear.  '  Plemiannikof  calls  us  gutter 
judges,  and  Prince  Jacob  Dolgoruky  anti-Christs  and  rascals.' 
The  first  Oljer-Fiscal  was  the  Secretary  Bylinsky,  who  was  soon 
relieved  on  the  request  of  Prince  Ramodanofsky,  who  needed 
him  to  look  after  the  building  of  his  house  in  St.  Petersburg. 
One  of  his  successors,  Alexis  ISTesteroff,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  especial  love  and  zeal  for  his  work,  and  even  brought  up 
his  son  to  the  same  business.  He  sent  frequent  reports,  in  which 
he  sometimes  allowed  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  discretion,  and 
naturally  tried  to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies.     There  were, 

'  As  a  specimen  of  tlie  popular  dislike  of  the  fiscals,  Stephen  Yavorsky, 
the  Metroi^olitan  of  Riazdn,  tlie  guardian  of  the  patriarchal  throne,  in  a  ser- 
mon on  the  namesday  of  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis  in  1712,  allowed  himself  to 
say  :  '  The  law  of  God  is  faultless,  hut  human  laws  have  faults.  Such  a  law, 
for  example,  places  an  inspector  over  judges,  and  gives  him  the  power  of  ac- 
cusing whom  he  pleases,  and  dishonouring  whom  he  pleases.  Even  if  he  do 
not  succeed  in  calumniating  his  neighbours,  no  one  finds  fault  with  him.  Not 
so  ought  we  to  live  ;  he  has  sought  my  head,  and  accused  me  falsely,  let  him 
lay  down  his  own  ;  he  has  spread  a  net  for  me,  let  him  he  entangled  ;  he  has 
dug  a  pit  for  me,  let  him  fall  into  it.'  The  sermon  was  not  without  effect,  for 
a  decree  was  soon  issued  giving  some  slight  guarantees  against  false  and  secret 
accusations. 
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for  instance,  several  accnsations  brought  against  J'rince  .Iac<ib 
Duliroriikv  and  Count  Miisin-PusliUiii.  licvelations  were  ininle 
about  government  contracts — a  system  then  recently  intrutluced 
— about  the  oppression  of  merchants,  and  the  concealment  of 
serfs  by  which  taxes  were  reduced.  It  is  imt  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  Major  Tshakof  in  1714  was  ordered  to  begin  an  in- 
quest into  tlie  various  contracts  for  the  sustenance  of  the  army, 
into  the  military  expenses,  the  custom-houses,  and  the  registra- 
tion of  serfs. 

The  most  important  affair  started  by  Xesteroff  was  that  of 
Prince  Matthew  (iagarhi,  who  had  been  coimectetl  with  Siberia 
since  1G*J3,  lirst  as  \'6ievode  of  Xertchinsk,  then  President  of 
the  Siberian  Department,  even  retaining  that  position  when 
Governor  of  Moscow,  and  since  1711  (iovernor  of  Siberia, 
still  retaining  the  direction  (»f  the  Siberian  Department.  At 
that  time  the  trade  with  ('liiiia  was  a  (iovernment  mon<»])oly. 
(ragarin  was  accused  of  allowing  })rivato  merchants  to  trade 
illegally  and  make  great  gains,  as  well  as  of  selling  his  own 
goods  to  the  Chinese  as  belonging  to  the  Government,  and 
pocketing  the  pntceeds.  In  point  of  fact  he  liad  become  enor- 
mously rich  and  lived  in  a  style  suited  to  a  monarch,  as  he 
practically  was.  His  table  was  sumptuously  spread  every  day 
for  numy  guests,  the  whole  service  being  of  silver.  An  inuige 
of  the  N'irgin  in  his  bedroom  was  decorated  with  brilliants 
worth  130,000  rubles  (53,000/.).  At  the  same  time  he  had  been 
of  great  service  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country^ 
discovering  mines,  and  increasing  the  trade,  ruled  with  a  mild 
hand,  and  on  account  of  the  distance  he  was  j)ractically  onmi]>- 
otent — was  very  popular  and  greatly  loved  even  by  the  Swed- 
ish prisoners,  of  whom  there  were  7,0<tO  in  Siberia,  who  subse- 
(piently  sent  a  petition  to  the  Tsar  in  his  favour.  The  first  and 
second  reports  against  Gagarin,  owing  to  his  influence  and  his 
money,  were  neglected  by  the  Senate.  Xesterof  sent  his  own 
spies,  got  some  merchants  to  testify,  and  finally  ])rofited  by 
the  presence  of  the  Tsar  in  ^[oscow  for  the  affair  of  the  Tsar- 
evitch  to  lay  before  him  the  whole  business.  A  commission 
composed  of  officers  of  the  guard  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter.  Gagarin  was  ari'csted  ami  l)rought  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  confessed  that  he  had  done  much  that  was  irre- 
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giilar  and  even  illegal,  and  begged  to  be  pardoned  and  to  be 
allowed  to  finish  his  days  in  a  monastery.  The  Tsar  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  an  example,  and  Gagarin  got  the  gallows  in- 
stead of  a  monastery,  and  was  publicly  executed  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  1718. 

In  consequence  of  the  discoveries  wdth  regard  to  contracts 
and  other  matters  made  by  Major  Ushakof,  which  were  reported 
to  the  Tsar  after  his  return  from  the  Finland  campaign  in  the 
autumn  of  1714,  a  large  number  of  arrests  were  made,  including 
Korsakof,  the  Yice-Governor  of  St.  Petersburg;  the  Ober- 
Commissary  Siniavin,  Prince  Yolkonsky,  Alexander  Ivikin,  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Nar^'shkin,  the  commandant  of  ^'arva  ; 
Zotof,  .the  Commandant  of  Reval ;  the  senator  Opukhtin,  Count 
Peter  Apraxin,  the  former  Governor  of  Kazan  and  brother  of 
the  Grand- Admiral,  and  many  others.  An  investigation  was 
held  by  a  commission  headed  by  Prince  Basil  Yladimirovitch 
Dolgoruky.  Their  crimes  differed  in  degree,  but  some  fearful 
examples  were  made.  Several  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
when  they  were  brought  up  for  execution  the  Tsar,  who  was 
present,  gave  them  their  life ;  but  the  Yice-Governor  Koi'sakof, 
after  being  severely  knouted,  was  banished  to  Siberia  M-ith  the 
confiscation  of  all  his  property.  Prince  Yolkonsky  and  Opukhtin, 
after  being  knouted,  had  their  tongues  burnt  for  breaking  their 
oaths  of  office  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  Three  others 
after  the  knout  had  their  noses  slit  and  were  condemned  to  the 
gallows.  Eight  others  were  made  to  lie  on  the  ground  and 
beaten  w'ith  rods  by  the  soldiers.  When  the  order  to  stop  was 
given  the  soldiers  cried  out  to  the  Tsar  :  '  Father,  allow  us  to 
beat  a  little  more  yet,  for  the  thieves  have  stolen  even  our 
bread.'  Of  the  remaining  criminals  some  lost  their  property, 
some  their  offices,  and  others  were  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
Alexander  Ivikin,  who  had  been  an  especial  favourite  of  the 
Tsar,  was  condemned  to  exile  and  to  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
property,  but  Catherine  interceded  for  him,  and  not  only  his 
property  but  his  office  was  restored  to  him. 

Before  this  commission  there  also  appeared  Menshikof,  and 
the  foreigners  in  St.  Petersburg  greatly  wondered  how  he  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping.  It  is  necessary  to  rcmember_lhat  Menshi- 
kof was  generally  detested,  that  the  accusations  against  him 
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were  brought  in  :i  very  exaggerated  funn  hy  his  enemies,  that 
he  was  jiuigt'd  l>y  liis  most  hitter  enemy,  and  that  liis  history 
has  been  mainly  written  \>y  his  enemies.     In  this  particuhir  case 
he  was  accused,  first,  of  having  Tiiade  contracts  with  the  (iov- 
ernmcnt  for  thi-  sale  of  gi-ain  and  forage  by  wliich  he  had  made 
an  unlawful  profit;  secondly,  of  having  spent  and  wasted  (iov- 
ernment  money  and  property  to  the  amount  of  over  a  million 
of  rubles.     On  the  first   c<»unt  the  Tsar  decided  that  he  was 
to  go  clear  i>n  the  first   contract,  which  was   made   in   his  own 
name  and  the  profit  of  which  was  moilerate ;   but  where  the 
profit  was  excessive  the  whole  protit  was  to  be  charged  against 
him,  and  in  contracts  made  through  third  ])er.«ons  he  was  to  be 
fined  in  addition  half  the  sum.      ()nthis  charge  he  was  found 
to  owe  144,7ss  rubles.     As  to  the  second  count,  of  spending 
Government  m<»ney,  he  was  able  to  account  for  all  but   2<i2,:is3 
rubles.     Including  one  or  two  smaller  charges  the   whole  sum 
which  was  found  due  from  him  was  .'Ji'4,n.')."'»  rubles  (1;'>(i,(iim»/.'). 
lie  paid  part,  and  on  a  ])etition  to  the  Tsar  the  half  of  the  re- 
mainder was  forgiven  him.     The   charge   of   j>eculation    was 
apparently,  and   seemed    to   be  so   understood   by  the   Tsar,  a 
simple  case  of  irregularities  in  accounts  without  any  intention 
of  cheating.     Menshikof  had  been  (lovernor  of  St.  Petersburg 
ever  since  its  foundation,  over  ten  years.     During  this  time  he 
liad  received  no  salary,  had  greatly   increased  the  (Government 
revemies,  had  on  various  occasions,  by  timely  advances,  been  of 
great  service  to  military  and  naval  operations,  and  notably  the 
case  when  the  fleet  of  Apnixin  was  suffering  from  want  and 
j)rivations  in  1714.     Much  of  the  irregularity  consisted  in  divert- 
ing funds  from  one  use  to  another  without  proper  accounts  and 
vouchers,      ^[cnshikof's    income  from  his    various  estates  was 
veiy  large,  and,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  the  Tsar  to  for- 
malities of  such  a  kind,  Menshikof,  who  had  the  largest  hou.<;e 
in  St.  Petersburg,  was  obliged  to  receive  and  entertain  all  the 
foreign  ministers.     His  own  revenues  Iwul  frecjuently  been  ap- 
plied to  the   Govermnent  uses,   and    he   had   sometimes    used 
public  money  for  his  own  needs.     ^lenshikof  pn)tested  against 
the  justice  of  this  decision,  and  the  judgment  remained  unjiai*!. 
certain  items  being  still  under  investigation.     When  Dolgoruky 
was  e.xiled,  in  consequence  of  his  connections  with  the  Tsarevitch 
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Alexis,  Menshikof  thought  that  tlie  whole  matter  was.  settled, 
but  iustead  of  that  new  charges  were  brought  against  him  of 
the  same  character  as  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  matter  was 
given  to  another  commission  of  military  officers,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Prince  Peter  Golitsyn.  During  this  investigation 
Menshikof  gave  to  the  Tsar  as  far  as  possible  an  account  of  all 
the  presents  he  had  received  since  his  entering  into  service. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  exactions.  For  instance,  in  Hol- 
stein  he  admitted  having  received  5,000  ducats  for  keeping  dis- 
cipline among  his  soldiers  and  not  devastating  the  country  ; 
from  Hamburg  he  had  10,000  ducats,  from  Lubeck  5,000  ;  from 
Mecklenburg  12,000  thalers,  and  from  Danzig  20,000  thalers, 
&c.  It  was  discovered  that  in  1716  he  had  taken  21,000  rubles 
sent  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purchase  of  regi- 
mental horses.  For  this,  which  was  a  military  offence,  he  was 
sent  before  a  court-martial  in  company  with  the  Grand-Admiral 
Apraxin,  Prince  Jacob  Dolgoriiky,  and  others  accused  of  simi- 
lar crimes.  In  his  defence  Menshikof  showed  that  when  his 
profits  from  contracts  were  confiscated,  the  Government  of 
Moscow  €till  owed  him  29,000  rubles,  which  the  commission 
had  refused  to  take  into  account,  that  he  had  not  been  paid  this 
sum,  and  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  it  from  the  Governor 
of  Moscow.  Therefore,  when  these  21,000  rubles  came  into 
his  hands,  he  took  them  in  part  payment.  The  extenuating 
circumstances  had  to  be  admitted,  but  he  had  committed  an 
offence  against  military  law  and  was  sentenced  to  degradation 
and  the  loss  of  his  honours.  Apraxin  had  the  same  sentence. 
Prince  Dolgoriiky  and  one  or  two  others  succeeded  in  exoner- 
ating themselves.  The  sentences  of  Menshikof  and  Apraxin 
were  confirmed  by  the  Tsar,  but  within  a  day  or  two  they  \vere 
restored  to  their  full  rank.  In  fact,  Peter  could  not  at  this  or 
any  time  have  deprived  himself  of — with  a  few  exceptions — all 
his  chief  ministers  and  agents,  as  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  do  had  he  always  confirmed  the  sentences  against  them.  He 
seems,  however — for  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  it  in  any  other 
way — to  have  thought  best  to  continue  the  investigations  against 
Menshikof  in  order  to  retain  him  always  in  his  power.  The 
arrearages  in  his  accounts  were  several  times  forgiven,  but  there 
was  always  some  little  point  about  which  a  new  investigation 
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was  ordered.  Later  un,  in  1723  and  1724,  there  were  far  more 
serious  accusations  against  ^Icnsliikof  of  irregularities  in  l^ittle 
Russia.  He  had  been  granted  the  estates  of  Alazeppa  at 
IJaturin,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  cuncealed  in  them  over 
30,(H)U  serfs,  who  liad  run  away  citlier  from  the  military  service 
or  from  their  proprietors,  lie  was  also  accused  of  having  ]>\ 
illegal  survey  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  property 
of  Potchep,  given  to  him  by  the  Iletman  Skoropadsky  to  secure 
liis  favour.  As  to  the  boundary  encroacliments  he  confessed, 
but  as  to  tlie  concealment  of  serfs  he  lay  the  blame  on  Mazeppa, 
saying  that  it  was  done  before  liis  time,  but  offering  to  give  up 
and  pay  for  all  that  could  be  proved  against  him.  lie  presented 
a  petition  on  this  subject  to  the  Empress  Catherine  at  her  cor- 
onation in  the  autumn  of  1724-,  and  was  forgiven  the  greater 
part.  The  investigation,  however,  was  still  going  on  when 
Peter  died,  after  which  everything  was  quashed.  Naturally 
the  relations  between  ^lenshikof  and  the  Tsar  could  never  be 
quite  the  same  after  the  investigation  of  1715.  The  Tsar  had 
suspicions,  but  yet  treated  Menshikof  in  a  familiar  way,  fre- 
(piently  went  to  his  liousc  and  wrote  to  him  friendly  and  even 
affectionate  letters.  But  there  was  a  little  coolness  perceptible 
in  the  correspondence  on  Peter's  part,  and  Menshikof  never  after 
that  addressed  the  Tsar  in  the  same  familiar  style  which  he  had 
formerly  used,  but  more  respectfully  and  formally  as  a  subject 
to  his  sovereign. 

AVitli  the  cliargcs  brought  against  Menshikof  there  was 
closely  related  the  affair  of  Ivurbatof  and  the  brothers  Solovicf, 
an  affair  which  made  much  stir  at  the  time,  because  one  of  the 
brothers,  .loseph,  was  the  agent  and  banker  of  the  Russian 
Government  at  .Vmsterdam  ;  a  second,  Dimitoi,  was  the  ( )bcr- 
Commissary  for  the  Government  trade  at  Archangel  ;  and  the 
third,  Theodore,  managed  the  i)rivate  property  of  Prince 
Menshikof.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  how  easily  they  coidd  play 
into  each  other's  hands.  Ivurbatof,  the  head  of  the  Rathhau.s 
the  diligent  '  revenue  finder,'  had  at  one  time  been  devoted  to 
Menshikof,  had  praised  him  as  '  a  vessel  chosen  by  God,  the 
only  man  wlio  was  without  fault  before  the  Tsar ; '  had  been 
a  middleman  between  the  Prince  and  those  who  wished  his 
favours  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  had  assisted 
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liiiii  in  many  ways.  In  spite  of  his  duties  he  had  the  loose 
way  of  looking  at  things  then  prevalent,  considered  it  no  harm 
to  receive  a  money  gratification  in  return  for  a  decision,  and 
defended  that  course  openly  to  the  Tsar.  He  even  said  that  it 
was  useless  to  pay  judges,  as  they  would  always  receive  pres- 
ents from  the  suitors.  As  he  was  working  with  all  his  energy 
to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  State,  he  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  the  right  to  dispose  in  part  of  that  increase.  Kurbatof 
had  in  1711,  somewhat  against  his  will,  been  appointed  Yice- 
Governor  of  Archangel.  Here  he  came  into  relations  and  then 
into  collision  with  Dimitoi  Solovief.  The  result  was  a  series 
of  mutual  accusations,  and  an  investigation  which  lasted  for 
years,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Kurbatof  was  charged  with 
being  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  16,000  rubles  (£6,400),  and 
died  in  1721  before  the  final  judgment.  Joseph  Solovief  was 
inveigled  upon  a  ship  at  Amsterdam  and  sent  to  Ilussia.  L'pon 
the  strength  of  certain  letters  stolen  from  Meiishikof's  agent, 
the  brothers  were  obliged  to  confess,  and  were  condemned  to 
pay  675,000  rubles  (£277,000),  for  which  their  property  was 
seized.  Prince  Volkonsky,  who  had  been  charged  with  an 
investigation  and  made  a  false  report,  was  shot.  One  result  of 
this  affair  was  to  ruin  the  credit  of  Kussian  merchants  at 
Amsterdam,  where  Solovief,  alone  among  his  colleagues  abroad, 
had  borne  an  excellent  reputation.  Many  persons  in  Russia 
said  that  the  Soloviefs  M'ere  practically  right  in  the  whole 
affair. 

The  charges  after  the  Tsar's  return  from  Paris  in  1717 
were  much  influenced  by  political  enmities  and  affected  all 
departments  of  the  Government.  The  chief  charge  concerned 
malversations  at  the  salt  works  at  Bakhmiit.  The  Tsar's  dis- 
trust was  now  so  great  that  each  charge  was  examined  by  a 
military  commission,  composed  of  a  major,  a  captain,  and  a 
lieutenant,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  civil  law.  AVell  might 
Weber  say :  '  It  has  never  before  gone  so  far  that  a  stately 
Senate,  composed  of  the  best  blood  of  the  realm,  should  appear 
before  and  submit  to  a  lieutenant.'  "While  resulting  in  many 
condemnations  of  minor  offenders,  the  investigation  was  to 
some  extent  swallowed  up  by  the  trial  of  Alexis. 

A  curious  case  was  that  of  Shafirof.     When  the  Tsar  was 
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oil  his  I'ersirtu  caiiipaii^ii,  and  "i  ai^uzhiiiiiky,  the  Proeuratoi- 
( K'lieral,  was  obliged  to  go  to  Moscow,  the  ])arty  strifes  in  the 
Senate,  especially  between  men  of  okl  family  and  the  new  men, 
broke  out  worse  than  ever.  There  was,  however,  a  private 
dispute  between  tlie  Vice-Chancellor,  15aron  Shafin»f,  and 
(ieneral  Skorniakof  Pisaref,  the  Ober- Procurator,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  a  drunken  scene  at  a  ball  and  partly  of  a 
decree  with  regard  to  the  property  of  ^Fenshikof  in  Little 
Kussia.  Jleie,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  his  antagonist, 
Shafirof  gained  the  day,  because  it  was  regarded  by  the  aristo- 
cratic party  as  a  victory  over  Menshikof.  Soon,  however,  the 
Jiaron  gave  cause  for  his  enemies  to  turn  against  him.  lli' 
used  his  senatorial  influence  to  have  extra  pay  granted  to  hi> 
brctther  ]\[ichael  in  ])assiiig  fi'om  one  branch  of  the  service  to 
another.  Ordinarily  this  would  have  ]>assed  unnoticed,  but 
sharp  eyes  wei'e  now  watching,  and  Skorniaki'if  protc.-tcil 
against  its  illegality.  There  was  an  altercation,  and  the  OJjer- 
Procurator  said  that  ShafiroPs  father  was  a  Jew  aiid  a  .serf. 
Shafirof  replied  that  Skorniakof  was  a  cross  between  a  fur- 
dres.ser  {xloi'iuldJ,)  and  a  scribe  [jt'tsur).  Subscipiently  postal 
affairs  came  under  discussion,  and  the  Ober- Procurator  ordered 
Shafirof  to  retire,  as  being  an  interested  party,  and  brought 
out  a  decree  })rescribing  that  judges  should  not  be  pres- 
ent in  cases  where  their  relatives  were  concerned,  Shafirof 
protested  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Count 
(4ol(')fkin,  who  had  long  hated  Shafirof,  and  ^Menshikof,  sided 
with  Skorniakof.  Shafirof  then  called  Skorniakof  a  thief,  and 
attacking  Menshikof  about  the  Potchep  business,  said  that  he 
did  not  intend  on  his  account  to  jMit  his  head  into  a  noose  like 
Volkonsky  and  (Jagarin.  Dolgoriiky  anil  (iolitsyn  sided  with 
Shafirof,  and  the  Senate  broke  up  in  confusion.  Two  days 
afterwards,  during  Shafirof's  absence,  it  was,  on  Menshikofs 
]>ro})osition,  voted  to  exclude  him  from  the  Senate.  AVhen, 
some  days  later,  Shafirof  appeared  and  asked  to  see  this  resolu- 
tion, he  was  told  that  lie  could  see  it  only  after  it  had  been  ap- 
})roved  by  the  Tsar.  Another  violent  scene  took  place,  and 
Shafirof  insisted  that  at  all  events  the  resolution  should  be 
sealed  up  so  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  its  terms  after- 
wards, and  rising  said,  with  a  hint  at  ^lenshikof  :  *  I  have  never 
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been  in  contracts.  Mj  sword  was  never  taken  from  me.' 
When  Peter  returned,  in  January,  1723,  and  the  matter  was 
placed  before  him,  Shafirof  demanded  that  neither  Menshikof 
nor  Golofkin  should  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  Skor- 
niakof  asked  for  the  exclusion  of  Prince  Gregory  Dolgoriiky 
and  Dimitoi  Golitsyn.  A  special  high  court  was  instituted  at 
Preobrazhensk}',  composed  of  senators,  generals,  and  other 
military  officers,  which  condemned  Shafirof  to  death  according 
to  a  decree  of  1T22,  providing  that  no  one  should  in  any  way 
act  contrary  to  the  regulations.  On  February  27,  Shafirof  was 
brought  from  Preobrazhensky  to  the  Kremlin  in  a  common 
sledge,  sentence  was  read  to  him,  his  wig  and  old  pelisse  were 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  after 
crossing  himself  several  times  he  knelt  down  and  placed  his 
head  upon  the  block.  The  axe  was  already  in  the  air  when 
Makarof  stopped  the  executioner,  and  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor,  in  consideration  of  his  previous  services,  had  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  death  to  exile  in  Siberia.  Shafirof  rose 
to  his  feet  and  left  the  scaffold  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  \vas 
taken  to  the  Senate  and  his  old  colleagues  congratulated  him  on 
the  mitigation  of  his  sentence.  He  was,  however,  much  dis- 
tressed, and  when  the  physician,  fearing  the  consequences  of 
the  emotion,  bled  him,  Shafirof  said :  '  You  had  better  open 
my  largest  vein  at  once  to  relieve  me  from  my  torments.'  The 
sentence  to  Siberia  was  commuted  to  confinement  in  Kovgorod 
with  his  family,  where  he  received  for  their  whole  support 
thirty-three  kopeks  a  day.  The  foreign  ministers  in  general 
showed  much  sympathy  with  Shafirof,  and  aided  him  with 
money  and  in  other  ways.  '  It  is  true,'  says  Bergholz,  '  he  was 
very  hot-tempered,  but  still  he  readily  accepted  the  represent- 
ations made  to  him  and  one  could  always  rely  fully  upon  his 
word.' '  Skorniakof  Pisaref  did  not,  however,  triumph.  His 
conduct  in  the  Senate  was  found  to  be  illegal  and  improper, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted 
to  degradation  to  a  common   soldier  and   the  confiscation  of 


'  Shafirof  was  pardoned  after  Catherine's  accession,  was  made  a  senator  by 
the  Empress  Anne,  and  served  in  various  high  capacities  until  his  death  in 
1739. 
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all  his  property.  As,  however,  he  hail  lioon  an  active  ami 
zealous  official,  he  was  sent  to  suj)ei'vise  the  construction  of  the 
Ladotija  canal,  hut  on  account  of  his  ne^li<j;ence  in  that  capacity 
the  Tsar  refused  to  restore  liim  to  his  previous  dignities,  and 
at  tlie  coronation  of  Catherine  gave  him  the  rank  of  Colonel 
only. 

This  severe  punishment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  of  tlie 
Oher- Procurator  was  accom})anied  by  that  of  the  01)er- Fiscal, 
who  had  convicted  so  many  others.  Po})tsof,  a  provincial  liscal 
at  Yaroslav,  had  been  guilty  of  very  great  abuses  which  had 
gone  on  ft)r  a  number  of  years,  and  had  been  complained  of  by 
a  very  obstinate  Yaroslav  merchant.  The  aftair  was  several 
times  hushed  up,  and  proceedings  were  delayed  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  courts ;  but  finally,  when  an  a])]K'al  was  made  to  tlie 
Tsar  himself,  Poptsof  was  tried  and  executed.  It  was  brought 
out  that  Nesterof  had  received  presents  from  him  at  various 
times  (not  amounting  to  very  great  sums),  and  had  overlooked 
his  misdemeanours  which  he  ought  to  have  known.  Xesterof 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  Lefort,  in  a  report  to 
Count  Flemming,  says:  'Yesterday,  on  the  s(piare  opposite  the 
colleges,  there  was  a  great  execution  of  the  })eople  who  liad 
committed  different  frauds,  among  others  a  certain  Xesterof, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  a  man  very  advanced 
in  age,  quite  white.  He  had  been  Ober-Fiscal  for  several 
years,  but  had  committed  numerous  frauds.  This  unhapjn' 
man  was  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  Some  time  after  His 
Majesty,  being  at  the  window  of  the  College  of  F'inances,  in 
pity  had  his  head  cut  off.  Three  other  provincial  fiscals  were 
beheaded,  and  nine  clerks  of  different  colleges  were  knouted  on 
the  same  scaffold  and  condemned  to  the  gallows.'  The  death 
of  Ncsterof  was  j^robably  not  nnich  regretted.  Only  a  few 
months  before  he  had  complained  to  the  Tsar  that  no  one  in  his 
ward  would  speak  to  him. 

The  Tsar  was  greatly  disgusted  with  all  this,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  began  to  dictate  to  Yaguzhinsky  a  decree  punishing  any 
official  with  death  if  he  had  taken  enough  to  pay  for  a  rope. 
Y'aguzhinsky,  who  was  himself  a  perfectly  honest  man,  sai<l : 
'lias  your  Majesty  reflected  upon  the  conse<juences  of  this  de- 
cree ? '     '  Go  on  and  write,'  Peter  replied.     '  What  I     Does  your 
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Majesty  wisli  to  remain  alone  in  the  Empire  \  "We  all  steal, 
some  more,  some  less  but  more  cleverly.'  The  Tsar  laughed, 
and  went  no  further.' 

'  Solovief,  xvi.,  xviii.;  Bruckner,  Peter  der  Grosse;  A.  Gradofsky, Poliiks, 
IIMory,  find  Administration,  St.  Petersburg,  1871  ;  A.  Gradofsky,  Elements  of 
Rxsmcn,  Constitutional  Lmr,  St.  Petersburg,  1875  ;  A.  Romanovitcli-Slavatm- 
sky,  T/te  Xohility  in  Russia,  St.  Petersburg,  1870;  Golikof,  v.,  vi.,  x.  ;  7^"»- 
sian  Laics  ;  Weber's  DespatcTu's  in  Herrmann's  Peter  der  Grosse  ;  Lavie's  De- 
spatches in  Collection  of  Russian  Imperial  Historical  Society,  xxxiv.  ;  Lefort's 
Despatches,  id.,  xii. 
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ECONOMICS 

'Tin-;  Tsar,  pityini^  tlio  peoples  of  his  realm,  zealous  to  root 
out  unjust,  disastrous,  general  hurtleus  ami  crafty  thefts  from 
the  State  treasury,  having  ascertained  that  great  falsifications 
and  thefts  are  increasing  the  pulilic  hurdens  and  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  that  by  this  numy  people  of  every 
station,  but  most  of  all  the  peasants,  are  becoming  impoverished 
and  ruined,'  vtc,  S:c.  So  began  one  of  the  Tsar's  decrees  in 
1713;  but  the  Tsar  really  knew  very  little  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  people.  Indeed,  how  could  he  i  What  were  the  Ilussian 
serfs  at  that  time,  that  anyone  should  interest  themselves  in 
them  except  as  mere  draft  animals,  machines  for  lalxiur,  and 
objects  of  taxation?  The  revenue  of  Ilussia  which  for  17<V.> 
had  been  calculated  at  3,020,128  rubles  (1,259,220/.)  had  risen 
in  1725  to  10,180,707 rubles  (3,<;(>0,(»00/.),  the  ruble  luiving  de- 
preciated fifteen  per  cent,  in  value.  At  the  end  of  I'eter's 
reign  the  regular  army  numbered  21n,000  men,  and  the  fieet 
contained  forty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and  eight  liundred 
smaller  vessels,  manned  by  28,o0(>  men.  This  result  could  not 
have  been  reached  without  immense  and  oppressive  taxation, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  nearly  everything  possible  was 
taxed.  I'esides  that,  the  recruiting  and  the  way  it  was  carried  on, 
the  buildiufr  of  St.  Petersburt;,  the  construction  of  the  fortresses, 
the  digging  of  canals,  and  the  opening  of  harbours  had  cost 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  To  escape  har,-ii 
treatment  and  death  many  more  luid  run  away.  Strahlenberg 
tells  us  that  to  escape  the  oppression  of  the  tax  officials,  wlio 
collected  the  taxes  in  the  times  of  the  year  worst  for  agricul- 
ture, and  seized  the  draft  horses  of  the  peasants,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  had  fled  to  Poland,  Lithuania,  Turkey,  and 
Vol.  II.— 24 
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the  Tartars.  Others  say  two  hundred  thousand.  The  figures 
may  be  doubted,  but  the  general  fact  remains  true.  Whole  vil- 
lages ran  away  to  the  frontiers  or  hid  in  the  woods.  As  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  army  i-endered  both  men  and  money 
necessary,  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  serfs,  and  of  unwilling 
and  runaway  conscripts,  was  carried  on  diligently  throughout 
the  whole  of  Peter's  reign.  All  other  means  of  raising  rev- 
enue proving  insufficient,  even  the  monopolies  of  trade  pro- 
ducing unsatisfactory  results,  recourse  was  had  to  a  poll-tax — 
imposed  on  males  only — which  fell  chiefly  on  the  peasants,  as 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  their  families,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  the  Bashkirs  and  the  Lapps  were  exempted 
from  it.  This  amounted  to  120  kopeks  per  head  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  towns,  114  kopeks  on  the  crown  and  church  peasants, 
the  odnodvortsi,  or  peasant  proprietors,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ukraine,  and  74  kopeks  on  the  other  taxpayers.  The  cen- 
sus ordered  in  1719  to  regulate  the  imposition  of  the  poll-tax 
served  to  strengthen  greatly  the  bonds  of  serfage.  There  had 
been  hitherto  a  legal  distinction  between  household  slaves  and 
serfs  or  peasants  attached  to  the  soil,  but  the  department  of 
serfage,  charged  with  the  registration  of  slaves  and  the  main- 
tenance of  this  distinction,  had  been  abolished  in  1704,  and  con- 
sequently all  the  peasants  were  inscribed  indiscriminately  on  the 
census  lists  as  serfs,  b.ecame  thenceforth  the  absolute  property  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  could  be  bought  and  sold.  As  the 
proprietors  were  made  responsible  for  the  poll-tax  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  recruits,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  power  they  were 
given  over  these  wretched  labourers.'  The  laws  establishing 
manufactures  introduced  a  new  kind  of  serfdom,  where  the 
peasant  was  separated  from  the  land,  and  rendered  a  simple 
slave  attached  to  a  manufactory.  To  be  sure,  a  decree  was  is- 
sued in  1721  forbidding  the  sale  of  serfs  as  such  without  land 
— the  theory  of  Russian  law  being  that,  when  land  was  sold, 

'  The  first  census  gave  the  number  of  the  tax-paying  class  as  5,967,313 
males,  of  which  172,385  belonged  to  the  merchant  class ;  and  estimating,  as 
was  then  done,  the  nobility  at  500,000.  the  officials  at  200,000,  the  clergy  at 
300,000,  the  Cossacks  at  800,000,  and  the  population  of  Siberia  at  a  million, 
the  population  of  Russia  at  that  date  (1723)  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
lions.    There  were  340  cities  or  towns. 
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the  serfs  naturally  went  with  it — but  even  in  this  very  decreo 
there  was  added  '  should  such  sale  be  absolutely  necessary,  thev 
should  be  sold  by  families  and  nut  individually."  l*ososhk«.f, 
himself  a  peasant  and  a  euntiMinxtrary  of  I*eter,  shows  thr<»iiirh- 
out  his  economical  treatise  how  great  was  the  oj>j)ression  of  the 
])easantry,  and  how  little  it  was  known  U)  the  Tsar.  l''oroii:n- 
ors,  however,  perceived  it.  Vockerodt  wondered  at  the  patience 
of  the  oppressed  people,  and  questioned  'whether  some  patriot 
will  not  arise  before  one  expects,  and  tind  means  to  brini;  the 
complaints  and  sighs  of  the  subjects  to  the  stei)s  of  the  throne." 
Weber,  in  a  ciphered  despatch  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  says: 
'  EverytluTig  in  this  realm  will  have  a  fearful  end,  because  the 
sighs  of  so  many  million  souls  against  the  Tsar  rise  to  heaven, 
and  the  glowing  sparks  of  rage  concealed  in  every  man  lack 
nothing  but  a  fair  wind  and  a  conductor."  The  real  history  of 
the  Ivussian  people  at  this  time  is,  however,  only  to  be  foinnl  in 
the  archives  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  of  i^reobrazhensky,  and  in 
the  memoirs  or  traditions  of  the  dissenters  in  the  north  and 
east. 

The  poll-tax^ Jiad  the  merit  of  being  simple  and  easily  col- 
lected ;  but  it  replaced  a  tax  on  arable  land,  much  better  in  prin- 
ciple, which  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  was  in  thorough 
conformity  with  Russian  ideas,  and  had  been  gradually  de- 
veloped an<l  was  capable  of  still  further  development  and  im- 
provement. The  inecpiality  and  injustice  of  the  poll-tax — or 
tax  on  sotch^  as  it  was  technically  called — struck  contempora- 
ries. Pososhkof  opposed  it,  and  recommended  a  land-tax.  He 
thought  this  could  not  be  permanent,  and  that  the  money  spent 
on  the  census  was  therefore  wasted.  Two  years  after  Peter's 
death  Catherine  appointed  a  connnission  to  fin<l  means  for  di- 
minishing the  poll-tax,  or  substituting  for  it  a  land  or  house- 
tax.     Her  death  put  an  eiul  to  the  project.' 

In  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  revenue  aiul  the  constant 

'  This  oppressive  tax,  now  greatly  increased  in  amount,  still  exists.  an<l  is 
made  more  oppressive  yet  by  the  pass})ort  system  which  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  secure  its  payment.  How  heavy  it  is  may  he  judged  from  the  fjict 
that  in  some  of  the  poorer  provinces  i)easants  are  obliced  to  do  work  oulhide 
their  farms  in  order  to  gain  enough  to  pay  their  taxes  ;  hut  as  it  brings  in 
nearly  80,()<>(),()(M)  rubles  yearly,  more  than  a  ninth  of  the  whole  ordiuary 
revenue,  it  is  difficult  to  replace. 
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economy  practised  by  tlie  Tsar,  yet— owing  to  wars  as  well  as 
bad  harvests — the  treasury  was  sometimes  so  low  that  it  was 
necessary  to  recur  to  extraordinary  measures,  such  as  are  now 
practised  only  in  Turkey.  In  the  winter  of  1723  the  Govern- 
ment officials  were  paid  in  furs  and  other  Government  wares 
instead  of  money.  It  was  not  so  easy  then  for  the  Government 
to  contract  loans.  A  subsequent  decree  says  that  '  when  money 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  when  no  other  way  of  raising  it  is 
found,  the  sum  must  be  deducted  proportionally  from  the 
salaries  of  the  officials,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  except 
foreign  artisans  and  soldiers  and  sailors.'  A  few  months  later, 
besides  raising  the  excise  on  spirits  and  the  price  of  stamped 
paper,  one-fourth  was  deducted  from  the  pay  of  all  officials, 
and  the  rations  of  officers  were  either  reduced  by  half  or  with- 
held altogether. 

In  endeavoring  to  find  ways  of  improving  the  revenues  and 
of  increasing  the  general  well-being  of  the  country,  Peter  M'as 
certainly  in  earnest  and  energetic.  In  some  respects  he  was  an 
adherent  of  the  mercantile  or  protective  theory,  as  far  as  he 
understood  it ;  but  it  requires  a  strong  imagination  to  find  any 
I'eal  or  consequent  system  in  his  commercial  policy.  He  did 
things  as  they  occurred  to  him.  If  when  travelling  abroad  he 
saw  something  which  he  thought  useful  for  Russia,  he  at  once 
adopted  it,  without  further  thought  as  to  whether  its  intro- 
duction was  easy  or  not.  Hence  many  trials  which  were 
soon  abandoned,  many  measures  which  contradicted  each  other. 
Peter  himself  admitted  that  there  was  no  branch  of  adminis- 
tration which  he  found  so  difficult  to  understand  as  economy 
and  commerce.  When  the  Dutch  resident  was  pressing  for  a 
new  commercial  treaty,  and  had  met  with  nothing  but  delay, 
Osterman  at  last  said  :  '  Between  ourselves,  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  truth.  We  have  not  a  single  man  who  understands 
commercial  affairs  at  all.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Tsar 
is  now  occupying  himself  with  this  matter.'  As  concerns  the 
accumulation  of  precious  metals,  the  policy  of  Peter  would 
certainly  satisfy  the  most  rigid  adherent  of  the  mercantile 
system.  In  1714  he  forbade  the  exportation  of  silver.  The 
next  year  this  order  was  repeated.  Four  years  later,  merchants 
who  crossed  the  frontier  were  searched  to  see  whether  they 
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took  with  them  ducats,  specie,  thalers,  or  silver,  and  the  coin 
was  confiscated.  Xot  even  silver  or  copper  small  money  was 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  country.  In  1721,  a  proposition  had 
been  made  by  the  Mining  College,  and  approved  by  the  Tsar, 
that  worked  or  unworked  silver  should  never  be  exported. 
This  decree  was  repeated  two  years  later,  with  the  addition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  its  violation.  Xone  of  these  did 
any  good,  for  the  exportation  of  precious  metals  constantly  in- 
creased. In  those  days  the  system  of  the  easy  transfer  of 
money  by  paper  had  not  reached  its  present  development.  The 
import  of  gold  and  silver  was  not  only  allowed,  but  Peter  tried 
to  increase  it  by  freeing  it  from  duty.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  not  allowed  to  introduce  any  small  Russian  coin,  on  the 


Coins  of  Peter's  Time. 


ground  that  it  would  probably  be  counterfeit.  Russians  were 
not  permitted  to  sell  their  wares  to  foreigners  for  Russian 
money,  but  nuist  receive  always  foreign  money.  Peter  even 
said  that  he  would  heartily  thank  the  man  who  could  show  him 
how  to  keep  money  in  the  country,  and  many  decrees  say  nearly 
the  same  thing.* 

The  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  economical  condi- 
tion of  Russia  had  reference  chieily  to  mining,  manufactuj-es, 
and  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Yery  little  attention  was  paid 
to  agriculture,  w^hich  was  apparently  thought  to  be  such  a 
natural  and  simple  condition  of  man  that  it  needed  none.  One 
decree,  however,  orders  the  grain  to  be  reaped  with  scythes  and 
not  with  sickles,  and  the  peasants  were  commanded,  under 
heavy  penalties  for  disobedience,  to  use  hoes  of  new  construc- 
tion.   Tobacco  culture  was  introduced  into  the  south,  efforts  were 


'  One  part  of  tliis  system,  the  proliibition  of  tlie  importation  or  exportation 
of  Russian  coin,  was  maintained  up  to  a  very  late  date. 
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made  to  increase  the  production  of  flax  and  liemp,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  burn  the  grass  in  the  steppes.  To  improve  the 
■vvool  sheplierds  -were  introduced  from  Silesia,  and  sheep 
farmers,  especially  in  Little  Kussia,  were  ordered  to  tend  their 
flocks  on  the  Silesian  plan.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  horses  in  the  south.  To  forests,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Tsar  paid  much  more  attention,  but  chiefly  because  lie 
needed  the  trees  for  shipbuilding.  The  wilful  destruction  of 
forests,  or  even  sometimes  the  necessary  use  of  trees  for  timber, 
was  forbidden  by  a  series  of  severe  decrees,  in  M'hich  the  pen- 
alty of  death  was  frequently  threatened.  On  the  Xeva  and  the 
shore  of  the  Finnish  Gulf,  as  a  M'arning,  gallows  were  built 
every  five  miles,  on  which  offenders  against  the  forest  laws  were 
at  once  strung  up.  In  St.  Petersburg  itself  a  birch  grove  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  bazaar.  When,  in  spite  of  all  laws, 
many  inhabitants  cut  wood  there,  Peter  resolved  to  hang  every 
tenth  man  among  the  guilty  and  to  knout  the  i-est,  but  this 
severity  was  fortunately  alleviated  at  the  request  of  Catherine. 
Immense  quantities  of  timber  were  used  by  the  Government 
itself.  So  much  went  to  the  construction  oi  the  harbour  works 
at  Reval  and  Baltic  Port,  the  latter  of  which  was  left  unfinished, 
that  Yockerodt  said  they  had  ruined  the  forests  of  Livonia  and 
Esthonia  and  in  1720  Peter  wrote  to  Pepnin  to  forbid  the  ex- 
port of  wood  from  Pernau  Ijecause  the  forest  was  disappearing. 
In  a  decree  of  1723  Peter  thus  explains  the  causes  of  the 
slow  development  of  manufactures.  '  Either  our  decrees  are  not 
accurately  observed,  or  there  are  few  people  who  wish  to  go  into 
the  business.  Manufactures  too  are  ruined  by  goods  brought 
from  abroad.  For  instance,  a  peasant  discovered  a  dye  called 
"  Florence  lake.''  I  had  artists  try  it.  They  said  that  it  was 
only  inferior  to  the  Yenetian,  and  (j[uite  equal  to  the  German  ; 
some  said  even  better.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  made,  and  no 
one  buys  it  on  account  of  the  (quantity  brought  from  abroad. 
Other  ]nanufacturers  also  complain.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  look  after  this  sharply  and  to  connnunicate  with  the  College 
of  Commerce  and,  if  it  does  not  look  after  it,  then  to  protest 
to  the  Senate  and  state  the  matter  to  us,  for  other  nations  greatly 
envy  our  manufactories  and  try  by  all  means  to  ruin  them  by 
bribery,  as  many  examples  show.     That  there  are  few  people 
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^vishin•:;  to  «^o  into  business  is  true,  for  our  people  arc  like  cluldren» 
who  never  want  tt)  bei^in  the  alphabet  nnless  tliev  are  eonipelletl 
to  1)y  their  teacher.  Jt  seems  very  IkuhI  to  them  at  tirst,  but 
when  they  liave  learnt  it  tliey  are  thankful.  So  in  nianufactur- 
inj^  affairs  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  proposition  onlv, 
but  we  must  act  and  even  comj)el,  and  help  by  teaching,  bv 
machines,  and  other  aids,  and  even  by  compulsion,  to  become 
good  econ«>mi>ts.  For  instance,  where  there  is  line  felt  we 
should  coiupel  people  to  luake  hats,  by  not  allowing  the  sale  of 
felt  uidess  a  eertaiu  num])er  of  hats  are  made."  Always  force, 
always  compulsion.  Peter  seems  to  have  found  no  better  way 
for  dealing  with  even  such  a  delicate  matter  as  connnerce,  where 
people  are  governed  entirely  by  their  own  interests,  and  where 
a  slight  fear  of  loss,  especially  if  caused  by  (Jovernment  inter- 
ference, counteracts  an  alm»»st  certain  hope  of  profit.  '  Force  was 
of  little  avail  to  promote  llussian  industry.  High  import  duties, 
bounties,  privileges  and  monopolies  did  more,  but  llussian 
manufactures  never  took  a  high  rank  in  Feter's  day  nor  indeed 
for  long  after.' 

On  the  whole  the  constant  Government  interference,  the 
prohibitions  of  exports  and  imports,  so  suddenly  and  frecpiently 
established,  changed,  and  withdrawn,  the  minute  regulations, 
the  paternal  supervision,  did  more  harm  than  good  to  Russian 
trade,  and  lessened  instead  of  increased  the  wealth  t»f  the  country. 
Many  interests  were  sacrificed  in  these  commercial  experiments. 
Thus  in  170l  two  foreigners  were  commissioned  to  make  hats 
in  the  (German  style  out  of  beaver  skins  and  wool,  and  the  ex- 
pt)rtation  of  the  raw  nuvterial  or  its  sale  to  foreigners  was  for- 
bidden, though  only  two  years  before  two  Dutchmen  had  been 
given  a  twelve  years^  privilege  for  the  purchase  and  exportation 
of  wool.  In  1705  woollen  factories  were  doing  so  well  that 
Peter  wrote  to  Meushikof :  '  They  are  making  cloth,  and  this 

'  Accorttinc:  to  official  statistics  the  production  of  manufactured  articles,  in- 
cluding niftals,  in  European  Russia  durini:  \H~[i  was  S((lll,(H)O,0(K)  paper  ruMes 
(about  ilO.Vmo.UOO/.),  of  which  112,0()(),tKK)  paper  rubles  (about  1  l.'2lH),tMK>/.) 
came  from  Poland.  This,  liowever,  includes  bricks,  tiles,  tar,  metals,  and 
many  villaue  industries.  The  imports  of  manufactured  articles  (not  includini; 
crude  metals,  &c. )  in  1880  were  11H,T()0,(MK»  paper  rubles  (about  lJt.l70,0(MV.). 
The  exports  of  the  same  in  1880  were  11,81K),()00  paper  rubles  (about 
1,180,000/.). 
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business  is  making  good  progress,  and  God  gives  excellent  re- 
sults, so  that  I  have  made  a  caftan  for  myself  for  the  holidays.' 
In  1715  he  hoped  that  in  five  years'  time  there  would  be  cloth 
enough  made  to  stop  the  importation,  and  in  1718  he  ordered 
that  the  uniforms  for  all  the  soldiers  in  garrison  should  be  made 
out  of  Moscow  cloth.  Another  decree  of  the  same  year  ordered 
*■  the  servants  of  the  Boyars  to  wear  livery  or  clothes  of  cloth  of 
Itussian  manufacture  and  not  foreign,  the  same  to  be  the  rule 
for  the  lower  class  of  townspeople,  who  must  in  future  content 
themselves  with  soldier's  cloth.  If  there  is  not  enough  cloth 
for  the  Boyars'  servants,  then  let  them  use  serge,  double  if 
necessary.  Either  diminish  the  gold  galloon  or  forbid  it  alto- 
gether, for  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  habit  to  wear  much  of  it, 
whence  there  is  a  loss  not  only  to  private  people  but  also  to  the 
State,  for  the  English  are  richer  than  we,  and  do  not  wear  gal- 
loon.' About  the  same  time  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs 
was  forbidden  during  the  war.  Old  stuffs  could  be  worn  out 
but  no  new  could  be  made.  The  importation  of  gold  lace  and 
stuffs  worked  with  gold  and  silver  was  forbidden,  but  their 
manufacture  was  allowed  at  St.  Petersburg  to  not  more  than 
2,200  pounds  of  silver  in  one  year,  and  later  still  the  importa- 
tion was  again  permitted.  The  importation  of  serge  was  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  of  stockings,  the  latter  to  encourage  a  French- 
man who  had  started  a  factory  at  Moscow.  The  hemj)  and  flax 
industries  went  through  a  number  of  vicissitudes.  With  his 
idea  of  exporting  only  manufactured  products  and  not  raw 
material,  Peter  forbade  the  exportation  of  hemp  and  flax  seed, 
the  great  staples  of  Eussia,  except  in  the  shape  of  oil.  The 
oil,  however,  was  so  bad  that  none  would  buy  it,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  export  was  removed.  At  the  same  time  he' was 
trying  to  extend  by  compulsion  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp. 
The  course  of  trade  too  was  arbitrarily  changed.  At  times  all 
the  flax  and  hemp  must  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg ;  at  others 
part  could  be  sent  to  Archangel  ;  at  others  still  it  must  all  be 
sold  to  the  Government.  To  encourage  honesty  an  admixture 
of  stones  in  a  bale  of  hemp  was  punished  with  death.  The 
needs  of  the  Fleet  were  so  great  tliat  the  manufacture  of  sail 
cloth  took  good  proportions.  The  Government  factories  were 
nearly  ruined  by  bad  management,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
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f^ive  tliciu  into  private  hands.  In  1712  the  Tsar  forbade  tlio 
weaving  of  the  narrow  linen  conmionly  used  in  Kussin,  and, 
with  entile  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  tliat  the  home  market  is 
the  most  important,  for  the  sake  of  a  j)Ossible  exj)ort  to  Kni;- 
land  and  her  colonics,  ordered  all  linen  to  he  made  at  least  a 
yard  wide.  The  narrow  linen  made  after  tliat  date  was  to  ho 
confiscated,  and  tlie  infoi-mi-r  was  promised  ten  kopeks  for 
each  ell  of  linen  he  discovered.  Tn  ITlS  this  prohilntion  was 
withdrawn,  and  linen  of  all  widths  was  allowed  to  be  ma<le ; 
but  again  there  was  a  change,  and  tlie  export  of  narrow  limn 
was  forbi<hlen  (as  if  indeed  it  would  have  l)een  exported  with- 
out a  demand  for  it).  In  spite  of  this  paternal  care,  the  linen 
industry  languished.  AV^hen  long  after,  in  17C>'2  and  1704,  the 
restrictions  on  trade  were  removed,  the  export  of  flax  and  hemp 
increased,  and  they  now  constitute  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
export.  In  order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  silk,  IJaron 
Shafirof  and  Tolstoi  were  given  a  j)rivilege  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods.  The  im})ortation  from  abroad  was  entirely  for- 
bidden, and  no  European  silk  could  even  be  worn,  and  tliey  liad 
the  right  of  importing  Asiatic  raw  silk  free  of  duty ;  yet  the 
business  went  on  so  badly  that  a  limited  importation  (1<m»,(((io 
rubles)  without  duty  of  foreign  silk  goods  was  allowed  to  them 
for  two  years,  in  order  to  set  the  factory  going  again.  Tlie 
prospect,  however,  was  so  poor  that  they  sold  their  privilege  to 
private  merchants  for  2U,<>(iO  i-u])les.  One  of  the  chief  ex])orts 
of  Itussia  at  that  time  was  leather.  In  1710  at  least  five  million 
pounds  were  brought  to  Archangel  for  sliipment,  and  its  (piality 
had  long  been  famous.  But  the  Tsar  was  dissatisfied  with  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  durable  and  water- 
proof, and  with  the  best  of  intentions  did  what  he  could  to 
break  up  the  trade.  In  1715  he  forbade  the  manufacture  of 
Kussian  leather,  and  ordered  it  henceforth  to  be  made  on  the 
German  plan,  to  teach  Avliich  a  sort  of  tanning-school  was  opened 
at  ^[oscow,  master-woi-kmen  l)eing  sent  from  Reval,  who  in- 
structed the  liussians,  from  the  factories  of  the  interior.  If 
after  two  years  of  trial  anyone  made  leather  on  the  old  system  he 
was  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  and  his  property  confiscated.  Tlie 
mining  industry  fared  lictter  owing  to  the  great  richness  of  the 
ores  discovered  in  the  I'lal.     ^Mining  privileges  were  given  to 
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Xikita  Demidof,  tlie  blacksmith  of  Tula,  in  1702,  who  set  to 
work  vigorously  and  became  so  rich  that,  on  the  birth  of  the 
Tsarevitch  Peter,  he  presented  liim  with  a  hundred  thousand 
rubles  as  'tooth-cutting  money.'  In  1720  he  was  ennobled. 
The  Striiganofs  increased  their  already  great  fortune  in  the 
same  region,  and  Alexander  Stroganof  was  created  a  Baron  in 
1712.  Even  the  Government  mines  pi-ospered  under  the  ex- 
cellent management  of  General  Hennin  and  Basil  Tatistchef. 

The  general  state  of  the  country  was  not  such  as  to  encour- 
age either  manufacturers  or  merchants.  The  officials  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  look  down  npon  the  trading  classes  as 
low  sorts  of  beings,  that  they  made  no  scruples  of  harassing 
them  and  seizing  their  property.  The  large  factories  which 
were  started  by  great  nobles  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
were  safe,  but  the  smaller  ones  frequently  suffered  from  exac- 
tions and  irregularities,  and  dared  not  complain.  The  safest 
way  was  to  obtain  the  protection  of  some  powerful  person,  but 
this  after  a  time  was  strictly  forbidden.  Thus  we  find  that 
many  wealthy  merchants  had  got  themselves  registered  as  ser- 
vants of  the  Princess  Natalia,  or  even  of  the  Tsaritza  Cathe- " 
rine ;  and  wdien  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  their  shops, 
they  complained  that  the  taxes  were  such  that  they  were  un- 
able to  live  and  cari-y  on  their  trade  as  before.  We  may  judge 
how  necessary  such  protection  sometimes  was,  from  the  case 
of  the  merchant  Bogomijlof,  who  was  a  well-known  and  rich 
man  in  Moscow  ;  had  much  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  ;  had  given 
much  to  be  the  construction  of  a  monastery  where  he  hoped  to 
be  buried  ;  had  lent  money  to  various  high  placed  personages  ; 
and,  among  others,  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Prince 
Boris  Golitsyn,  who  frequently  visited  him.  One  day  Sergius, 
son  of  Boris,  came  to  visit  Bogomulof ;  and,  finding  him  alone 
with  a  young  nephew,  ordered  all  the  servants  out  of  the  house, 
sent  him  off  to  a  monastery  in  the  country,  forced  him  to  be- 
come a  monk,  and  in  fact  robbed  him  of  all  his  property. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  recount  the  vain  attempt  to  introduce 
the  German  system  of  guilds  among  the  Russian  workmen, 
in  which  all  laws  and  lessons  of  historical  development  were 
disregarded.  Yet  the  old  Russian  artel — a  sort  of  mutualh'- 
guaranteeing,   mutually-protecting   company    of   artisans — lay 
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rc'iuly  to  liand,  waitiuj^  only  for  (levcloitment.'  Nor  need  more 
jiarticular  mention  be  made  of  tlic  Inmdreds  of  llnssian  artisans 
.sent  al»r(jad  ]>\  tlie  (uivernment  to  learn  trades.  ]^Ianv  fuund 
it  plcasanter  to  stay  wliere  they  were.  Of  those  who  returned, 
the  nrnjority,  finding  themselves  isolated  among  their  countrv- 
men,  soon  fell  back  into  the  old  ways. 

In  s])ite  of  the  want  of  roads  in  Russia,  the  numerous 
riveis,  navigable  at  least  in  the  spring,  afford  great  facilities  to 
internal  connnerce.  One  may  even  go  by  water  from  St. 
I'etersburg  to  the  Chinese  frontier  with  very  few  and  short 
breaks.  AVhen  the  rivers  are  fro/en  sledging  is  easy  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  l*eter's  reign,  or  a  little  after,  the  cost  of  hauling  a 
J'«'/,  or  thirty-six  ICnglish  pounds,  from  ^loscow  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, about  oOo  miles  by  road,  was  from  four  to  five  groschen. 
At  this  time  the  advantages  of  the  inland  commerce  Mere  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  as  foreigners  were 
not  allowed  to  bring  their  goods  inlaiul,  or  take  liussian  goods 
from  the  interior  to  the  sea-ports.  They  had  branch  offices  at 
various  points  in  the  interior,  where  they  coidd  make  contracts 
to  l)e  carried  out  at  the  ])ort  <»f  shipment.  Xo  real  interfeience 
was  made  with  this  arrangement  during  Peter's  reign,  for  the 
commercial  treaties  with  Prussia  and  i'rance  were  never  strictly 
carried  out,  and  neither  the  Prussians  nor  the  Dutch  could 
obtain  permission  to  trade  in  the  interior  on  equal  terms  M'ith 
the  liussians.  The  Armenians,  indeed,  had  the  right  to  bring 
Persian  goods  from  Astrakhan  to  .Vrchangel,  Narva,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  to  send  foreign  goods  from  those  ports  to 
Persia  ;  but  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  transit  trade,  great  pre- 

'  Many  of  tlic  ii'giilations  and  changes  introduced  by  Peter  remain  on  tlie 
statute  book  unto  the  present  day,  not  however  on  account  of  their  excellence 
or  advantiiye,  but  because  no  (iovornment  is  so  little  intluenced  by  flie 
trading  and  financial  classes  as  the  Russian,  where  tlie  nu-rchants  have  no 
sure  means  of  exjiressing  tlieir  wants  and  bringing  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  tin? 
administration.  The  officials  of  the  cDmmercial  dei)artments  have  generally 
no  practical  knowledge  of  business,  and  are  .satisfied  if  their  system  work.s 
smoothly  on  ])aper.  Tlie  number  of  vexatious  regulations  ami  j)etty  restric- 
tions afTet  ting  anyone  desirous  of  establishing  liimself  in  business  in  Russia  is 
almost  incredible.  I  remember  that  in  Moscow  about  1HC<)  nearly  all  the 
shop-signs  had  to  be  rejiainted  because  some  police  otJicial  disapproved  of  the 
grammatical  case  used  aft«T  the  words  '  Trade  '  and  'Sale.' 
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cautions  being  taken  that  none  of  these  goods  should  be  sold 
in  Kussia.' 

At  this  time  the  Asiatic  trade  was  carried  on  entirely 
by  land,  the  European  commerce  nearly  all  by  sea.  The 
Chinese  trade  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Government,  and  was 
managed  by  caravans  sent  from  Moscow  through  Tobolsk  to 
the  Chinese  frontier  at  Xertchinsk,  in  which  private  persons 
were  sometimes  allowed  a  certain  share.  The  return  caravans 
were  generally  worth  from  300,000  to  400,000  rubles,  and  in 
spite  of  the  great  distance  the  freight  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  capital.  The  profits  were  very 
large,  but  the  disorders  in  the  Siberian  administration  were  so 
great  that  a  very  small  portion  of  them  ever  reached  the  treas- 
ury. A  new  route  through  Mongolia  b}"  the  way  of  Urga  (the 
present  Kiakhta  road),  was  discovered  by  the  Siberian  mer- 
chants and  used  for  a  long  time  for  contraband  traffic.  With 
the  Kalmuks,  Bukhara,  and  Central  Asia  the  trade  was  free, 
but  of  very  small  amount.  The  same  was  the  case  M'ith  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  But  the  silk  trade  with  Bersia  was  of 
such  importance,  both  the  direct  and  the  transit  trade,  that  the 
Tsar  had  trreat  desire  to  ^et  it  into  his  hands.  His  movements 
in  Asia,  and  especially  the  Bersian  campaign,  were  guided  by 
commei'cial  projects.  It  was  then  believed  that  colonies  were 
necessary  as  markets  for  the  trade  of  the  home  country,  and  the 
Tsar  even  listened  to  projects  of  establishment,  in  Madagascar 
and  the  Moluccas. 

As  regards  the  European  commerce,  there  was  a  small  trade 
from  Kief  and  Little  Russia  towards  Breslau,  consisting  ori- 
ginally of  cattle  sent  to  be  sold  at  Breslau,  and  paid  for  partly 
in  groceries  and  other  provisions,  and  parth'  in  money.  After 
numerous  tanneries  had  been  established  in  the  Ukraine,  and 
foreign  manufactures  were  subjected  to  a  high  duty  in  the  sea- 
ports, great  quantities  of  leather  M'ere  sent  b}^  this  route  to 
Silesia,  and  mucli  linen  and  other  manufactured  goods  imported, 
which  from  Little  Russia  found  entrance  into  the  other  prov- 
inces, thus    escaping  duties.     At   the   same  time,  the  cost  of 

'  I  follow  here  chiefly  the  excellent  Report  of  Vockerodt  to  the  Prussian 
Government  in  1737,  printed  by  Dr.  E.  Herrmann  in  Russia nd  unter  Peter 
dem  Gi'usse,  Leipzig,  1^72. 
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transport  heiiii^  less,  it  was  fuiiiMl  that  Jiu.»iaii  leather  was 
cheaper  in  Ureslau  than  in  ISt.  l*etersl)ur^^  As  soon  as  this 
was  perceived  the  Tsar  strictly  ])rohil)ite(l  all  trade  on  this 
route,  except  the  old  traffic  in  cattle.  The  increase  of  duties 
in  the  sea-]>orts  caused  also  a  large  contraljand  trade  from 
Toropetz  and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Smolensk  towards 
Konigsberg  and  Danzig.  It  was  found  impossible  to  break 
this  up  entirely,  although  such  heavy  contiscations  and  lines 
were  imposed  that  many  merchants  who  engaged  in  it  were 
completely  ruined. 

The  chief  ports  open  to  c<jmmerce  wei'C  Iliga,  Reval,  Xarva, 
Viborg,  Kola,  Archangel,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  couunerce 
at  Riga  was  chietly  one  of  transit,  grain  and  other  products  of 
Poland  and  C'urland  being  brought  to  Iliga  to  be  shi}>ped 
aliroad,  for  the  amount  furnished  by  Livonia,  especially  after 
the  war,  was  of  very  slight  importance.  During  the  war  even 
this  trade  almost  entirely  disajtpeared.  because  as  long  as 
Sweden  was  mistress  of  the  Paltic  the  harbour  of  Kii;a  was 
kept  shut,  and  it  therefore  sought  other  routes  to  Konigsberg. 
After  })eace  was  finally  made,  the  privileges  granted  at  Kiga, 
combined  with  the  dissatisfaction  caused  l»y  some  new  arrange- 
ments at  Konigsberg,  soon  restored  the  j)ort  to  its  old  eonnner- 
cial  importance.  The  trade  at  lieval  was  not  the  twentieth  part 
of  that  of  liiga,  for  although  the  port  had  received  many  privi- 
leges, yet,  as  it  had  no  river  communication  with  the  interior, 
and  the  llussian  trade  which  formally  came  there  had  been  di- 
verted to  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  conlined  to  the  very  small  com- 
merce of  Esthonia,  then  reduced  to  great  poverty.  In  the 
Swedi.sh  time  the  commerce  of  Xarva  had  been  little  less  than 
that  of  Piga.  not  only  on  account  of  the  traffic  coming  from  the 
neighbouring  Pussian  provinces,  but  because  the  Persian  and  Ar- 
menian trade  with  Europe  took  this  road,  and  the  foreign  mer- 
chants at  Moscow  fre(|uently  used  it  to  import  goods  of  which 
there  was  a  deiiciency  at  Archangel.  The  war  and  the  trans- 
portation of  the  iidiabitants  of  >>arva  to  the  interior  of  Pussia 
totally  ruined  this  trade,  and  even  when  the  inhabitants  were  al- 
lowed to  re-establish  themselves,  yet  the  Pussian  duties  were 
imposed  as  well  as  other  restrictions,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
rival  St.  Petersburg.     The  trade  of  Viborg,  which  had  been  the 
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chief  port  of  Finland,  was  injured  partly  by  the  establishment 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  after  the  peace  by  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Fredrikshamn,  which  attracted  all  the  trade  from  the 
Swedish  portion  of  Finland.  At  Kola,  on  the  Xorthean  Ocean, 
the  sole  trade  was  the  importation  of  a  little  salt,  in  retui-n  for 
fish  which  were  bought  very  cheaply.  On  the  Lapland  coast 
there  had  previously  been  free  fisheries  of  seals  and  walruses,  the 
oil  of  which  was  much  esteemed  in  Hamburg  as  better  than 
that  from  Greenland.  These  the  Tsar  made  into  a  monopoly 
which  he  granted  to  Baron  Shafirof.  It  brought  in  from  12,000 
to  15,000  rubles  yearly. 

Xearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Eussia  proper  was  con- 
centrated at  Archangel,  which  up  to  Peter's  time  was  the  only 
Russian  port,  and  which,  although  open  only  the  few  summer 
months,  was  accessible  fi'om  the  interior  by  the  river  Dvina — 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  long — and  its  numerous  branches. 
Goods  could  be  taken  by  water  from  Moscow  or  Siberia,  with 
the  exception  of  130  miles  between  Yaroslav  and  Vologda, 
which  latter  town  had  a  great  commercial  importance.  Arch- 
angel was  ruined  by  the  forcible  transfer  of  its  commerce  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  measures 
taken,  trade  would  for  a  long  time  yet  have  continued  to  seek 
Archangel,  because,  in  addition  to  the  hatred  of  the  Russians 
to  St.  Petersburg,  there  were  at  first  no  roads  thither  except 
mere  tracks  through  the  forest,  and  until  the  completion  of  the 
canals  no  water  communication.  As  long  as  the  war  lasted 
there  was  danger  of  capture  on  the  Baltic,  and  heavy  duties 
had  to  he  paid  on  passing  the  Sound.  For  these  reasons  the 
foreigners,  especially  the  Dutch,  protested  loudly  against  the 
change,  though  the  merchants  of  Liibeck,  who  saw  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  Baltic,  favoured  it.  All 
the  advantages  given  by  lower  duties  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
other  ways  were  not  sufficient  to  change  the  course  of  trade,  for 
the  cost  of  living  there  was  far  greater  than  at  Archangel,"  and 

'  The  Dutch  Minister  complained  that  for  a  wooden  house  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  could  not  be  compared  with  the  most  modest  hut  of  the  Dutch 
peasant,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  800  or  900  florins,  while  at  Moscow  or  Arch- 
angel a  foreign  merchant  could  live  well  on  200  florins  a  year.  Beef  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  5.  6,  and  8  kopeks  a  pound,  and  of  bad  quality. 
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at  first  the  road  was  so  bad  that  even  foreign  ministers  took 
five  weeks  to  ^o  from  ^Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  on  airount  of 
the  nmd,  and  of  being  sometimes  obliged  to  wait  a  week  at  a 
time  at  a  station  before  they  could  get  horses.  As  soon  as  the 
possession  of  St.  Petersburg  was  thoroughly  assured  by  the 
peace  of  Xystad,  the  Tsar  ordered  the  Senate  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  speedily  bringing  about  this  change.  The 
merchants  made  two  long  protests,  which  were  supported  even 
by  the  senators  and  ministers,  and  the  old  (xrand-Admiral 
Apraxin  was  bold  enough  to  say  to  the  Tsar  that  through  such 
chansres  he  would  ruin  the  whole  of  the  merchants  and  bear 
the  weight  of  unending;  and  eternal  tears.'  The  Tsar  remained 
immovable,  and  in  1722  forbade  any  goods  in  future  to  be  sent 
to  Archangel  other  than  those  jiroduced  in  that  province  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dvina.  Subseipiently  this  prohibition  was 
somewhat  modified,  but  the  duties  were  j)laced  higher  than 
those  at  St.  Petersbuig,  which  had  the  effect  of  kee])ing  trade 
in  that  channel.  In  the  end,  especially  after  the  improvement 
of  the  ways  of  connnunication,  commerce  accommodated  itself 
to  the  new  route,  and  the  foreigners  especially  found  it  to  their 
advantage,  because  the  ships  could  make  two  journeys  a  year, 
and  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  keep  separate  establish- 
ments at  Moscow  and  Vologda,  all  of  which  was  suflicient  to 
counterbalance  the  heavy  Sound  tolls  paid  to  the  Danes.  At 
first  there  were  great  losses,  not  only  in  the  ways  sjiecified.  but 
because  many  debtors  living  in  Siberia  and  remote  provinces 
found  it  convenient  not  to  pay  up  at  the  term,  and  several 
English  and  Dutch  houses  were  ruined.' 

The  customs'  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  liussia  were  on  a  difl^erent  footing  from  those  of 
other  countries.  All  wares  imported  and  exported,  e.\cej)t 
grain  and  liquors,  which  liad  their  separate  duties,  paid  a  duty 
of  4  per  cent.,  but  as,  in  accordance  with  old  regulations,  tlie 
duty  was  collected  in  full  weight  specie-thalers,  and  the  thaler 
was  taken  as  worth  fifty  kopeks  oidy,  when  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  Russian  currency  it  had  risen  to  eighty  anti  a  hundred 

'In  1722  there  entered  at  St.  Petersburg  116  foreign  shii>«,  at  Riga.  281. 

In  1724  there  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  240;  Narva.  115;  Riga,  30;};  Reval, 
02  ;  Viborg,  2». 
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kopeks  and  even  more,  the  duties  could  safely  be  I'eckoned  at  9 
per  cent.  The  merchant,  however,  had  this  advantage,  that  he 
had  to  pay  on  his  cargo  only  one  way,  as  the  I'ound  trip  was 
regarded  as  a  single  transaction,  and,  if  on  sending  off  a  ship  he 
paid  the  duties  which  he  believed  to  be  the  highest,  he  had  the 
return  cargo  free.  The  Tsar  thought  that  the  foreign  trafl&c 
needed  no  such  encouragement,  and  therefore  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate the  duties  of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  a  new  tariff  was 
issued  in  March,  1724,  according  to  which  Russian  goods  were 
in  general  taxed  6^  per  cent.,  while  foreign  imports  were  taxed 
11  per  cent.,  except  manufactures,  on  some  of  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  home  industry,  there  were  imposed  duties 
amounting  to  30,  55,  and  even  SO  per  cent.  A  fourth  more  was 
added  to  the  duties  in  the  port  of  Archangel.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  the  revenne  from  customs  fell  off  instead  of  increas- 
ing, there  being  either  fewer  imports  or  a  much  greater  contra- 
band traffic. 

The  efforts  of  the  Tsar  to  increase  Kussian  trade  abroad  by 
means  of  Russian  merchants  proved  abortive.  Consuls  were 
appointed  at  Cadiz,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulon.  Lists  were  pub- 
lished of  the  prices  current  in  the  chief  European  towns,  'that 
people  may  know  where  things  are  dear  and  where  cheap,'  and 
the  Tsar  even  freighted  some  ships,  partly  Avith  Government 
goods,  and  partly  with  contributions  forced  from  the  richest 
merchants,  and  sent  them  to  Bordeaux  and  Cadiz.  The  expenses 
absorbed  the  whole  of  the  capital,  and  the  parties  interested 
got  little  or  nothing  back.  Solovief,  at  Amsterdam,  Avas  the 
only  Russian  merchant  abroad  who  had  credit  and  was  respected 
for  his  knowledge  and  intelligence.  In  1722  Bestuzhef  wrote 
from  Stockholm  that  a  Russian  ship  had  arrived  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  that  merchants  had  come  from  Reval  bringing 
some  wretched  wares,  a  little  linen  cloth,  wooden  spoons  and 
roasted  nuts,  Avhicli  they  sold  from  sledges;  that  they  wore 
beards  and  old  Russian  clothes  without  neckties,  were  dirty  and 
quarrelsome,  and  even  cooked  their  food  in  the  streets  or  near 
the  bridge  where  the  ships  were  anchored.  The  Swedes 
laughed  so  much  that  he  forbade  them  to  sell  nuts  and  spoons 
and  such  trifles  in  Stockholm,  or  to  cook  their  food  in  the 
streets,  and  at  his  own  expense  hired  a  house  for  them.     He 
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begged  the  Tsar  to  issue  a  decree  that  they  should  live  quietly 
without  lij;iitin^  and  ixuttinii;  dnnik.  an<l  kt-ep  tlieir  clothes 
clean. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  attempt  to  build  a 
canal  between  the  \'olga  and  the  Don,  fur  the  [)ur])ose  of  facil- 
itating the  passage  of  ships  to  the  iJlack  Sea.  Subse(piently 
other  canals  were  begun,  this  time  more  in  the  interests  of 
connnerce.  By  a  small  canal,  4,o5(>  feet  long,  at  Yishny-Vol- 
otcliok,  on  the  road  between  St.  Petersburg  and  ^Moscow,  a 
water  comnnmication  was  establisjied  between  the  tw(t  small 
but  navigable  rivers  Tsna  and  Khlina,  and  thus  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Neva.  AVhile  this  canal  greatly  facilitated  the 
transport  of  goods  to  St.  Petersburg,  yet  there  was  always  great 
difficulty  in  passing  through  I.ake  Ladoga,  which  is  very  sub- 
ject to  storms,  every  north  wind  either  driving  ashore  <,»r  sink- 
ing the  barges,  which  for  navigating  the  shallow  rivers  liad  to 
be  made  with  Hat  bottoms.  The  Tsar  first  devised  a  species  of 
lighters  with  keels  for  the  passage  of  the  lake,  but  this  necessi- 
tated two  transshipments,  and  was  far  too  expensive  for  bulk  or 
heavy  goods,  such  as  hay,  grain,  and  timber,  which  were  espe- 
cially needed  at  St.  Petersbiug.  This  caused  him  to  look  for  a 
way  of  coming  to  St.  Petersburg  without  passing  through 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  finding  that  there  was  no  hindrance  to 
a  canal  except  the  swamps,  he  resolved  upon  undertaking 
one. 

The  work  was  begun  with  such  precipitation  and  imder  such 
bad  management  that  in  the  first  year  a  million  and  a  half  of 
rubles  were  spent,  and  on  account  of  the  bad  conunissariat 
many  thousand  workmen,  including  seven  thousand  Cossacks, 
died  of  disease  and  hunger  before  Menshikof  and  P^gflyef 
agreed  whether  it  was  better  to  dig  the  canal  in  the  earth  or 
wall  up  a  portion  of  the  lake.  The  Tsar  was  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  the  work  entirely  when  he  accepted  the  services  of 
(rencral  ^Nriiimich,  subsefjuently  Field-Marshal,  who,  having 
long  lived  in  Oldenburg  antl  Kast-Friesland,  had  a  practical 
knowledge  of  dikes  and  canals.  The  plan  submitted  by  him 
seemed  so  plausil)le  that,  after  another  ])ersonal  investigation  on 
the  spot,  the  Tsar  fully  approved  it  and  gave  him  the  execution 
Vol.  II.— 25 
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of  the  work.  It  proceeded  so  well  that  Peter  almost  fixed  the 
day  on  which  he  could  pass  by  water  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  twenty  miles  ready 
before  his  death,  but  the  canal  which  still  serves  the  interests  of 
commerce  was  not  finished  until  afterwards.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  great  system  of  canals  completed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  which,  although  only  455  miles 
long,  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian 
with  the  White  Sea.  Other  proposed  canals,  one  near  Staraya- 
Bus,  on  Lake  Ilmen,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  shorten  the 
route  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  another  near  Yitigor, 
to  join  Lake  Onega  with  Lake  Bielo-Ozero,  were  badly  began 
and  never  finished.  As  another  advantage  to  the  new  capital 
the  Tsar  commenced  building  a  straight  road  to  Moscow,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  line  of  the  present  railway,  by  which  the 
distance  would  be  shortened  from  five  hundred  to  four  hundred 
miles ;  but  only  eighty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg  were  com- 
pleted. 

We  have  several  times  spoken  of  Po.^fiifililiuf,  a  man  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  with  a  mere  mention.  Born  somewhere 
about  1G65  in  the  village  of  Pokrofskoe,  now  a  part  of  Moscow, 
a  free  peasant,  we  find  Ivan  Pososhkof  arrested  in  the  affair  of 
the  monk  Abraham,  who  in  1697  handed  the  Tsar  a  paper  con- 
taining reflections  on  his  mode  of  life  and  government.  Pos- 
oshkof's  innocence  in  the  matter  was  proved  and  he  was  released. 
He  next  appears  as  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  mitrailleuse,  and 
after  that  as  agriculturist,  manufacturer,  distiller,  mint-director, 
and  tax-farmer,  practising  many  professions,  and  versed  in  the 
technicalities  of  many  trades.  He  gradually  accumulated  wealth 
sufficient  to  raise  him  far  above  his  class,  although  he  was 
equally  far  below  the  great  nobles  and  oflicials,  with  many  of 
whom  he  enjoyed  personal  acquaintance.  He  was  not  only  an 
active,  but  an  active-minded  man,  a  preacher  too  by  nature,  and 
one  with  the  inspiration  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
rreach  even  in  the  wilderness  and  to  ears  that  refused  to  listen. 
AV'hen  he  had  something  to  say  he  must  sa}^  it,  and  we  know  of 
a  number  of  memoirs  which  he  presented  or  tried  to  present  to 
ofiicial  personages.  His  want  of  success  never  deterred  him. 
One  of  these  memoirs  on  the  mint  and  the  coining  of  money — 
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a  business  in  whicli  he  Imd  liiniself  boon  enf'a'/ed  <tn  (iovoni- 
nient  account — lie  had  hoped  niuch  from,  l)ut  on  account  of  the 
number  of  guards  he  found  it  impossible  even  to  approach 
Makarof.  the  Tsar's  secretary,  and  as  a  last  resort  gave  if  t<»one 
of  the  servants,  who  promised  to  deliver  it.  It  never  was  heard 
of.  Among  his  longer  works  are  the  '  ^lirror,"  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  the  methods  which  should 
be  taken  to  put  down  dissent;  'The  Testament  to  his  Son,' 
whom  he  had  sent  to  study  in  Holland,  hoping  to  educate  him 
for  a  priest ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  book  'On  Poverty 
and  lliches,'  on  which  he  spent  three  of  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  He  had  several  times  come  into  conHict  with  the  author- 
ities, his  house  had  been  searched  and  his  effects  sealed  up,  and 
it  rc(|uired  great  courage  for  a  man  of  his  position,  in  a  time 
when  all  political  thought  was  sus})icious  aiid  all  writing  tlanger- 
ous,  to  investigate  the  whole  political  and  social  order,  and 
attack  the  abuses  of  every  branch  of  the  administration,  of 
which  he  himself  had  had  so  much  experience.  As  he  himself 
says:  'I  am  dismayed  at  having  begun  to  write  about  such 
great  things ;  but  my  exceeding  zeal  has  pressed  and  compelled 
me  to  it.  God  is  my  witness  that  it  has  not  come  from  any 
selfishness  or  for  the  sake  of  any  profit,  but  oidy  for  the  love 
which  I  bear  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  because  from  my 
youth  I  have  been  always  so  situated  that  when  I  have  seen 
any  tiling  evil  I  liave  preferred  to  suffer  rather  than  repress  my 
blame.'  This  treatise,  which  was  cc)mplcted  in  February,  1724, 
M'as  intended  for  the  Tsar's  own  eyes,  though  in  all  probability 
it  never  reached  them.  The  author  wished  his  name  concealed 
from  the  oflicials,  who  would  not  be  pleased  with  the  truths 
which  he  had  said  about  them,  and  who  would  attempt  his  life. 
'  Povert}'  and  Riches  '  gives  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  contents  of 
this  book,  which  contains  considerations  on  the  whole  state  of 
Russia,  the  church,  the  army,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
mercantile  class,  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  further- 
ance of  manufactures,  the  extirpation  of  rol)bers,  the  peasantry, 
agriculture,  the  whole  system  of  taxation,  and  the  currency. 
There  is  much  that  is  false,  much  that  is  trivial,  but  more  that 
is  true  and  well  thought  out.  IVsoshkof  had  followi'tl  with  care 
the  reforms  and  innovations  of  the  Tsar,  sympathised  with  him 
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f Lillj  ill  the  necessity  of  reorganising  Hussia,  but  frequently  dif- 
fered from  liim  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed.  In  one  respect 
there  was  a  thorough  agreement — that  was  in  the  belief  that 
force  was  often  the  best  if  not  the  only  remedy.  A  remarkable 
diiference  was  that  Pososhkof  detested  foreigners,  and  aimed 
more  at  the  development  of  existing  institutions  than  at  the 
introduction  of  foreign  ones. 

"What  the  author  feared  came  to  pass.  A  few  months  after 
Peter's  death  he  was  arrested  and  handed  over  to  the  Secret 
Tribunal.  The  charges  against  him  are  not  explicith^  stated ; 
but  from  the  fact  that  in  those  very  days  the  persons  implicated 
in  the  affair  of  Theodosius,  Archbishop  of  Xovgorod,  were  asked 
whether  among  the  books  of  the  Archbishop  there  was  a  copy 
of  Pososhkof 's  '  Poverty  and  Piclies,'  this  book  was  the  prob- 
able cause  of  his  arrest.  His  property  was  confiscated,  although 
a  portion  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  daughter,  and  two  years  after 
he  had  finished  his  book  he  died  in  prison.' 


'  Russian  Laws  ;  Solovief ,  xvi. ,  xviii.  ;  Gradofsky  ;  Count  D.  Tolstoi,  IltS' 
tory  of  tha  Fina/iciul  Institutions  of  liiissia,  St.  Petersburg,  lb48  ;  W.  Stieda, 
Peter  der  Grosse  als  Mercantilist,  in  Russische  liecm,  iv.,  193-248, 1874 ;  Vocke- 
rodt  in  E.  Herrmann,  Russland  unter  Peter  dem  Grossen,  Leipzig,  1872  ;  A. 
Briickner,  Peter  der  Grosse ;  id.  limn  Possoschkotc,  Leipzig,  1878 ;  Works  of 
Ivan  Pososlikof,  ed.  of  Pogodiu,  Moscow,  1842. 


LXXIV. 

CHURCH  REFORM,  1710—17.24. 

Tin-:  provisional  govenmient  of  the  church  established  at 
the  death  uf  the  Patriarch  Adrian,  in  17<'<>,  contiinied  lor 
over  twenty  years,  until  the  foundation  of  the  IIolv  Directinir 

(%j    %/  V  ey 

The  Patriarchate  was  in  al»eyance  and  Ste}>hen  Yav- 
orsky,  the  Metropolitan  of  liia/.an,  remained  guardian  of  tin; 
jiatriarchal  throne.^  It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  patriarch  who 
would  agree  with  Peter's  views,  and  it  was  not  advisable  to 
give  such  power  to  one  who  might  oppose  them,  still  less  was 
it  advisable  during  the  war  to  make  any  violent  change 
which  might  excite  hostility  or  inci'ease  the  prevailing  discon- 
tent. Besides,  Peter  had  for  a  long  time  little  idea  of  what 
change  he  wished  to  make,  lie  desired  to  render  the  Church 
subordinate  to  the  State,  and  feared  a  rival  who  might  prove  as 
dangerous  as  the  Patriarch  XikonJ  He  wished  to  imj)ri»ve  the 
condition  and  education  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  reiidci- 
them  less  dependent  on  the  monastic  hierarchy.  He  wished, 
too,  that  the  people  should  be  taught  the  moral  side  of  religion, 
precepts  and  duties  rather  than  ceremonies  and  o])servances, 
which  then  chiefly  formed  their  religious  life,  and  would 
gladly  have  cleared  the  church  of  its  superstitions.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  he  viewed  religion  more  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State  than  of  the  individual.  Personally  Peter  had  a 
strono-  reliy;ious  turn,  thouifh  he  had  sometimes  stranj^e  wavs  of 
showing  it ;  his  education  and  his  life  had  given  him  latitudi 
iiarian  ideas  little  in  accord  with  the  liussiau  Church  of  hi.^ 
day,  and  he  was  not  only  lax  in  observance,  but  he  even  at 
times  ridiculed  those  who  were  strict.     Only  after  years,  and 

'  See  p.  142. 
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after  his  innovations  liad  met  with  such  earnest  opposition,  did 
he  come  to  understand  the  deep  religious  character  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  and  to  be  more  cautious.  It  was  not  until  1716 
that  he  obtained,  on  account  of  his  health,  from  the  Patriarch 
at  Constantinople  a  dispensation  from  keeping  Lent,  and  for 
the  soldiers  in  active  service  permission  to  eat  meat  on  fast  days. 
The  Tsar  had  been  disappointed  in  Stephen  Yavorsky,  who 
had  first  attracted  his  attention  by  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Boyar  Shein.  Yavorsky  had  studied  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  in 
Poland,  and  had  at  one  time  even  embraced  Catholicism ; 
although  he  had  come  back  to  the  Eastern  Church,  he  still  re- 
tained a  tincture  of  clericalism,  not  to  say  fanaticism.  He  had 
the  reputation  for  that  time  of  a  great  orator,  and  although  his 
methods  smacked  very  much  of  the  schools,  yet  his  sonorous 
and  pleasing  voice,  his  frequent  gestures  and  mobile  expression, 
together  with  a  copious  fund  of  anecdotes  and  analogies,  en- 
abled him  to  move  his  auditors  now  to  tears  and  now  to  smiles. 
For  the  first  time  Peter  heard  anything  like  oratory  in  the 
liussian  Church,  and  was  pleased  at  the  same  time  with  the 
clear  eye  and  intelligent  air  of  Yavorsky,  who  was  then  only 
forty-two.  He  was  not  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
western  civilisation  as  to  disco vei-  what  was  merely  the  borrowed 
form  and  what  the  original  thought,  and  was  convinced  that 
the  preacher  would  be  a  man  fit  to  aid  him.  In  later  years,  as 
a  hostile  writer  says,  '  he  found  that  in  that  sack  he  had  cap- 
tured a  fox  and  not  a  hare.'  Yavorsky  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
promoted  against  his  will  to  be  Metropolitan  of  Piazan,  and 
was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  church, 
and  during  the  first  years  he  forced  himself  to  enter  into  many 
of  the  Tsars  ideas,  and  rendered  him  many  services  for  which 
he  was  bountifully  paid.  Peter  was  fond  of  sermons,  and  no 
occasion,  whether  a  Xew  Year  day,  a  church  feast,  or  a  ti'iumph, 
could  be  properly  celebrated  without  a  sermon  from  Yavorsky. 
He  was  at  first,  we  remember,  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
the  old  Muscovite  clergy  because  he  had  come  from  Kief,  and 
even  the  Greeks  accused  him  of  heresy  and  leaning  to  the  Latin 
Church.  At  that  time  the  Tsar  was  his  only  support,  but  as 
years  passed  by  his  position  in  the  church  became  better, 
and  gradually,  as  he  saw  the  prospect  of  the  Patriarchate  fade 
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from  him,  and  lie  liad  more  frequent  collisions  with  the  civil 
authorities  about  church  nuitters,  and  especially  ahout  church 
property,  which  was  hein^  taken  from  pious  uses  and  used 
for  the  support  (»f  the  army,  he  ilrew  away  from  the  Tsar 
and  strengthened  himself  more  and  more  in  his  clericalism,  in 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  church  independent  of,  if  not 
superior  to,  the  State.  ]S'ot  that  in  truth  "\'av6rsky  was  jicrson- 
ally  ambitious,  for  he  was  by  nature  intended  for  a  hermitage, 
whither  indeed  he  often  tried  to  escape.  The  annoyances  of 
life  both  at  Moscow  and  at  St.  Pctersbur''  were  <rrcat  to  him, 
for  as  a  clergynuiu  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  being 
subordinate  to  a  civilian  ;  he  hated  the  turmoil  of  the  refonn 
period,  and  remembered  his  quiet  life  in  the  monasteries  of 
Little  Russia.  What  made  him  desire  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Patriarchate  was  because  he  believed  that  the  Patriarch 
was  the  proper  head  of  the  Church.  His  feelings  occasiunallv 
found  vent  in  sermons,  though  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
dared  to  deliver  them.  One  written  in  17<'N  was  directed 
against  the  a])propriation  of  the  church  funds  to  civil  pmi)ose6, 
and  contained  a  passage  aljout  King  IJcIslia/./.ar  diinking  out  of 
the  holy  vessels,  and  a  picture  drawn  from  one  of  the  banquets 
of  which  Peter  was  so  fond.  There  was  even  an  allusit»n 
to  the  great  bowl  which  had  to  be  drained  as  a  fine  for  not 
drinking  enough.  Put  at  the  end  (»f  the  sermon  we  find  the 
words  non  dictum.  There  were  nuiny  such  sermons.  Another 
gave  a  picture  of  the  voluptuous  man  who  lunl  persuaded  his 
wife  to  become  a  nun.  '  Live  there  if  you  will  with  the  angels, 
only  not  with  me.  Better  for  me  is  a  harlot  than  to  have  you 
as  my  wife.'  Put  on  the  feast  of  St.  Alexis  in  1712,  Yavorsky 
at  last  ventured  on  a  bold  step.  He  attacked,  as  we  remem- 
ber, the  fiscals  and  prayed  for  Ale.vis  as  '  our  only  hope  ; ' 
more  than  that,  he  inveighed  directly  against  the  Tsar  for  com- 
mitting adultery,  for  coveting  his  neighbour's  wife,  for  aban- 
doning his  own,  for  not  observing  the  fasts  or  reverencing 
the  images,  and  spoke  of  him  as  no  better  than  a  publican  ami  a 
sinner.  Among  the  senators  present  in  church  were  some  who 
disliked  Yavorsky.  They  brought  the  sermon  to  the  Tsar,  who 
read  and  annotated  it  carefully,  and  against  the  passage  refer- 
ring to  himself  marked  in  pencil,  '  Fu-st  alone,  then  with  wit- 
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nesses,'  meaning  that  while  the  preacher  might  blame  what  he 
thought  wrong,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iiscals,  yet  in  a  personal 
matter  he  had  not  carried  out  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  to 
admonish  privately  before  speaking  in  public.  Yavorsky's  ex- 
cuses were  accepted.  The  Tsar  did  not  wish  to  make  a  martyr 
of  him,  as  he  knew  that  he  now  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  Church  and  over  the  people ;  allowed  him  to  keep 
his  rank,  and  apparently  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  sermon, 
though  for  some  time  Yavorsky  was  forbidden. to  preach  and 
was  always  after  that  an  object  of  suspicion. 

Yavorsky  had  a  pliable  but  elastic  nature.  ]Srot  daring  to 
make  direct  opposition,  he  endeavoured  indirectly  to  thwart 
Peter's  schemes  for  diminishing  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Church  and  other  reforms,  so  that  little  was  really  accomplished, 
and  yet  acted  so  cautiously  that  no  direct  blame  could  be  at- 
tached to  him.  Enjoined  to  establish  schools  with  the  income 
of  the  Patriarchate,  he  founded  the  Academy  at  Moscow  only, 
and  not  a  single  school  in  his  own  diocese.  He  was  by  no 
means  careful  of  the  fitness  or  learning  of  the  priests  he  or- 
dained, and  allowed  his  brother  and  other  relatives  to  em-ich 
themselves  from  the  church  revenues  or  by  exacting  heavy  fees. 
In  1713  he  brought  up  the  case  of  Tveritinof  and  others  in 
Moscow,  who,  more  or  less  free-thinkers,  were  disseminating  Pro- 
testant notions,  and  who  had  done  this  without  censure  for  many 
years.  A  pupil  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary,  Maximof,  was 
accused  before  the  spiritual  authorities  of  spreading  heresy.  It 
was  shown  easily  enough  that  he  had  learned  this  from 
Tveritinof,  who  in  turn  associated  with  the  Protestants  and 
foreigners  protected  by  the  Tsar.  In  this  way  it  was  thought 
to  put  the  Tsar  in  a  diflScult  position.  If  he  rejected  the 
anathema  and  the  sentence  of  the  Church  against  the  heretics, 
he  would  discredit  his  own  orthodoxy  before  the  people  ;  if  he 
allowed  the  heretics  to  be  burned  as  the  laws  of  the  Church 
demanded,  he  would  show  his  inconsistency.  The  case  was 
transferred  to  St.  Petersburg  and  placed  before  the  Senate, 
The  accused  without  delaj''  declared  their  innocence,  and  pro- 
fessed themselves  orthodox.  They  were  released  and  Yavor- 
sky was  ordered  to  state  the  fact  publicly  in  chu)-ch.  This  was 
a  blow  to  the  Metropolitan,  who  had  ready  for  print  a  huge 
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volume,  'The  Kock  of  tlie  Faith,'  directed  aj^ainst  lieresy  and 
especially  a<!:aiiist  I'rotestantisin,  and  he  insisted  on  continninir 
the  case,  in  C()nse»|nenc'e  of  having  discoveivd  a  tract  and  a 
collection  of  texts  in  the  possession  of  Tveritinof,  which  he 
claimed  arpied  ai!:ainst  the  reverence  of  ima^ies.  Xo  witnesx-s 
were  allowed  to  be  bronght  np  in  favour  of  the  accused,  but 
even  this  would  not  have  been  enou<i;h  had  not  one  of  them, 
a  barber  Thomas  Ivanof,  committed  an  act  which  in  a  certain 
way  justified  the  action  of  the  ^fetropolitan.  Having  been 
taken  to  church  in  chains,  in  order  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion, wearied  out  l)y  imprisonment  and  ill-treatment.  Ivanof 
defaced  one  of  the  holy  pictures  with  a  knife  which  he  ha<l 
concealed  upon  his  person.  A  trial  was  immediately  had  befoi-e 
the  archbishops,  the  heretics  were  publicly  anathematised,  and 
Tveritinof  and  Ivanof  were  condemned  and  handed  over  to  the 
civil  authoi-ities  for  punishment.  The  barber  Ivanof  was 
burned  in  Moscow,  but  Tveritinof  got  oiT  with  temporary  inj- 
prisonnient  in  a  monastery,  and  turned  the  tables  on  the  Met- 
ropolitan by  accusing  him  before  the  Senate  of  heresy  in  having 
distributed  a  translation  of  the  '  Meditationes  Sacra* '  of  the 
Lutheran  Gerhardt.  Yavorsky  claimed  that  he  had  never  read 
the  l)Ook  himself,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  him  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tchernigof.  Soon  after  this  affair,  which  had 
lasted  three  years,  Yavorsky  wished  to  go  to  Niezhin,  where  he 
was  constructing  a  monastery,  and  petitioned  the  newly-born 
Tsarevitch  Peter  to  obtain  leave  for  him.  The  leave  was  grant- 
ed, but  the  Tsar  accompanied  it  with  a  special  letter  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  his  future  conduct,  cautit>ning  him  to  be  careful  how 
he  excommunicated  persons  on  account  of  private  tlisputcs, 
ordering  him  ^Ip  trnnf,  ^\^n  Mppoppptc  jrf^fTiP  Holy  Church 
rationally,  legally,  and  with  mildness,'  to  keep  the  monks  within 
tliiuiules^^  biiild  no  inore  churches  and  ordain  no  more  })ric>ts 
tliaii  nec6Ssar^_to  visit  his  ^iocese  once  a  year,  'to  forbid 
dis.seut,  superstition  and  im]»ious  veneration,  flie  deification  <»f 
holy  pictures  and  the  ascription  to  them  of  false  niirai-les,'  and 
not  to  itrtcrfcfe  m  civil  affairs.' 

'  The  mysterious  appearance  of  miracle-working  lioly  picture.-*  Iia.^  never 
been  uncommon  in  Rus.sia.  Peter  discovered  and  severely  i>unished  one  decep- 
tion of  this  kind  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1720. 
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Yavorsky  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  partisan  of 
Alexis,  and  in  order  to  render  him  perfectly  harmless,  the  Tsar 
in  1718  ordered  him  to  live  henceforth  in  St.  Petersburg, 
whither  he  went  much  against  his  will.  Permission  was  given 
to  print  his  book  'The  Kock  of  Faith,'  in  spite  of  its  covert 
attacks  on  the  Tsar,  but  owing  to  circumstances  it  did  not  appear 
during  his  life. 

In  St.  Petersburg  he  met  as  a  colleague  and  favourite  of  the 
Tsar  one  whom  he  had  just  accused  of  heresy,  Theophan  Pro- 
kopovitch  of  Kief.  This  was  a  man  of  very  different  character, 
who,  left  an  orphan  at  an  earl}^  age,  had  through  the  favour  of 
an  uncle  been  educated  in  the  schools  at  Kief,  then  studied  at 
Lemberg,  Cracow,  and  finally  at  Rome,  where  as  a  Ilniate  he 
entered  into  the  college  of  St.  Athanasius,  specially  founded  for 
Greeks  and  Slavs.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  Jesuit 
teachers,  who  frequently  proposed  him  to  enter  their  order,  but 
the  lectures  on  philosophy  and  scholastic  theology  did  not  please 
him  so  much  as  reading  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  especi- 
ally the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  He  made  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
witnessed  the  election  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  in  1700  and  the 
attendant  intrigues,  and  prepared  himself  to  be  a  great  opponent 
of  the  Papacy.  Returning  to  Little  Russia  he  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Academy  of  Kief,  and  here  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Tsar  by  his  sermon  after  the  battle  of  Poltava.'  Peter 
took  Theophdn  with  him  during  the  campaign  of  the  Pruth, 
and  subsequently  called  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  Being  detained 
for  nearly  a  year  by  illness,  Theophan  did  not  find  the  Tsar  on 
his  arrival  in  1716,  but  he  was  welcomed  by  Menshikof,  and 
busied  himself  with  sermons  and  pamphlets  explanatory  of  the 
reforms  of  the  Tsar.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  very  useful. 
His  eloquence  was  greater  than  that  of  Yavorsky,  and  he  had  a 
directness  of  style  which  appealed  more  to  his  hearers  and 
readers.  He  %vas  then  in  the  prime  of  life  and  energy — about 
thirt3--eiglit  years  of  age.  He  was  not  beyond  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  Tsar  in  other  ways.  For  Peter's  return  in  1717 
he  composed  three  congratulatory  speeches,  one  of  which  was 

'  See  page  126. 
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delivered  by  tlie  Princess  Anne,  one  by  the  son  of  Prince  Men- 
shikiif,  and  the  tliird  he  spoke  himself.  lie  even  defendetl 
what  the  cler<:jy  at  Moscow  had  attacked — the  Tsar's  private 
cliaracter.  '  There  are  people,'  lie  said,  '  to  wlioni  everything 
unusual,  amusing,  great,  or  celebrated,  seems  sinful  and  kicked. 
They  do  not  love  liappiness  in  itself.  Whenever  they  see  a 
man  healthy  or  living  well  they  consider  liini  impious.  Thev 
would  be  glad  to  have  everyone  ugly,  liinnj)backed,  dark- 
featured,  and  ill-favoured.''  During  the  affair  of  Alexis,  The- 
ophan  })reached  a  sermon  on  the  power  and  lujnour  t»f  the  Tsar, 
in  which  he  showed  that  the  will  of  the  Tsar  should  besacredlv 
obeyed  by  his  subjects.  This  sermon  contained  many  allusions 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  covert  insinuations  against  the 
clergy  who  opposed  the  reforms.  '  Many  think  that  all  people 
are  not  bound  to  submit  to  the  authorities,  that  some  like  j)riest8 
and  monks  are  excepted.  These  are  tares,  the  tooth  of  the 
serpent,  the  Papal  spirit  which  has  in  some  way  crept  in  among 
us.'  When  he  was  nominated  as  Archbishop  of  Pskof  and 
Xarva  he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  clergy  of  ^loscuw,  in- 
cluding the  learned  Greeks  there,  and  in  this  attack  Yavorsky 
joined.  The  Protestant  leanings  of  which  he  was  accused  were 
not  particularly  displeasing  to  the  Tsar,  and  it  was  easy  f«»i-  him 
to  establish  his  orthodoxy  to  the  Tsar's  satisfaction.  Yavorsky 
on  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  was  obliged  to  retract  his  accusa- 
tions, defending  himself  again  by  saying  that  he  ha<l  never  read 
the  book  which  he  blamed,  but  had  accej)ted  the  report  of  his 
colleagues,  and  a  seeming  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
prelates. 

Xow  that  the  active  operations  of  war  had  ended  in  the  com- 
]»lete  victory  of  Kussia  tliere  was  no  longer  so  nmch  danger  in 
touching  the  religious  question,  and  after  the  introduction  of 
the  collegiate  system  into  the  civil  government,  it  seemed  to  the 
Tsar  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  to  introduce  it  also  into 
the  Church.  Having  seen  too  in  Protestant  countries  the  p(»s- 
sibility  of  church  government  in  similar  forms,  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  adopt  the  system  of  aii  Assembly  or  Synod. 
Tiie  preparation  of  the  Spiritual  Regidation,  which  was  put  in 
force  in  ITi'l,  3is-ent.rusted  to  Tlieophan  Prokopovitch,  al- 
though every  article  was  revised  and  sometimca  rewritten  by 
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the  Tsar.  By  this  the  supreme  government  of  the  Cliurch 
was  invested  in  what  was  at  first  called  the  Spiritual  College, 
and  subsequently  the  Holy  Directing  Synod.  With  regard  to 
this  form  of  government  the  Regulation  said  :  '  From  the  col- 
legiate government  in  the  Church  there  is  not  so  much  danger 
to  the  country  of  disturbances  and  troubles  as  maybe  produced 
by  one  spiritual  ruler,  for  the  common^  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  difference_between  the  spii-itual  power  and  that  of  the 
autocrat ;  but,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the 
highest  pastor,  they  thjnkjhat  he  is  a  second  soverelgrTTof  lilce 
pbwers~with  the  autocrat,  or  with  even  more,  and  that  the 
spintual  j)oweris~tirat  of  another  and  better  realm.  If  then 
there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Patriarch 
and  the  Tsar  it  might  easily  happen  that  the  people,  perhaps 
led  by  designing  persons,  should  take  the  part  of  the  Patriarch, 
in  the  belief  that  thev  were  fio-liting  for  God's  cause  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  stand  by  him.'  The  Sj'nod  was  entrusted 
with  the^  duty^  of  ^rooting  out  ignorance  and  supeT'stition,  of_ 
spreading  informat4auL^bout  the  law  of  God,  of  improving  the 
education  of  the  clergy.  Bishops  wereenj^oined  not  to  tliink 
too  highly  of  Jheir j-aiik,  brit  to  be  humble.  The  harmful  j^re- 
dominance  of  the  higher  clergy  was  ascribed  in  the  Regulation 
to  ignorance  and  rudeness.  '  It  was  only  after  the  first  four 
centuries,'  it  says,  '  after  education  and  knowledge  had  sunk, 
that  the  bishops  of  Pome  and  Constantinople  gained  so  nnich 
power  and  became  so  proud.  Many  wrongl}-  say  that  educa- 
tion nourishes  heresies,  but  have  not  our  Russian  Dissenters 
gone  astray  and  become  so  fanatical  from  ignorance  and  want 
of  civilisation  ?  If  we  look  at  the  past  ages  through  history 
as  through  a  telescope,  we  will  see  that  all  that  was  worst 
was  in  the  dark  ages,  and  not  in  those  enlightened  by  culture. 

The  Synod  consisted  at  first  of  ten  members.  The  President 
was  Stephen  Yavorsky.  He  tried  to  refuse  the  honor,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  finish  his  days  in  a  monastery.  The 
Tsar  insisted.  Yavorsky  was  far  less  dangerous  there,  with 
nominal  rank  and  little  power,  than  he  would  have  been  preach- 
ing and  writing  books  in  his  beloved  retreat  at  ]S[iezhin.  He 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  whole  system,  as  he  believed  the 
patriarchal   to  be  the  true  form  of   church   government,  was 
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irKlij::nant  at  tlie  continual  interference  of  the  temporal  power, 
for  tlie  Synod  had  many  contiicts  witli  tlie  Senate,  and  liis  feel- 
iirj^s  were  ontra«^ed  at  the  refusal  of  the  Tsar  to  permit  the 
names  of  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Liturgy.  He  survived  but  a  year,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  1722. 
Next  to  him  in  order  came  Theodosius  Yanofsky,  Archbishop 
of  X«')vgorod,  and  Tlieo])han  rrok6})ovitch,  third.  Theodosius 
Yanofsky,  though  a  prominent  churchman,  liad  neither  the 
education  nor  the  ability  of  his  two  colleagues.  A  monk  without 
a  real  calling,  energetic  and  ambitious,  he  desired  advancement 
and  riches  cost  what  it  might,  lie  saw  (piickly  enough  that  lii.s 
best  way  was  to  appear  to  sympathise  with  the  reforms  of  the 
Tsar.  This  took  with  Peter,  and  Theodosius  in  17H»  was  made 
Archimandrite  of  the  Alexander-Xevsk}-  monastery,  just 
founded  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  five  years  afterwards — most  le- 
luarkable  in  a  liussiau  prelate — went  al)road  to  take  tlie  waters, 
lie  distinguished  himself  bv  a  sort  of  free-thiukin<:  which  was 
then  by  no  means  in  vogue  among  tlie  clergy.  In  ITIU  it  was 
reported  to  the  (lovernment  that  the  bells  in  the  churches  at 
A'(')Vgorod  were  tolled  at  night  in  some  mysterious  way.  The 
investigation  was  given  to  Theodosius,  wlio  refui>ed  to  see  any- 
thing supernatm-al  in  the  occurrence,  l)ut  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  tolling  Avas  done  by  persons  indisposed  to  the  (iovern- 
ment,  who  wished  to  ascribe  it  ti>  unearthly  causes  anil  thus 
excite  discontent.  He  had  forbidden  candles  to  be  burnt  use- 
lessly in  the  churclies,  had  ordered  i)riests  not  to  give  the 
communion  to  children  at  their  baptism,  as  was  customary, 
'  thus  using  the  Eucharist  as  a  medicine  for  infants  whether 
sick  or  well,'  but  to  connnunicate  alone,  leaving  the  children 
until  they  had  leached  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'     Another 

'  After  thf  death  of  PetiT,  Theodosius  was  tin-  first  to  take  the  oath  to 
Catlierine,  hut  one  day,  ou  his  carriage  heing  refused  admission  to  the  ]>alace, 
lit-  was  unahle  to  restrain  himself,  ahused  the  sentinel,  and  hurst  out  in  invec- 
tives against  the  Empress  and  Menshikof.  Other  speeches  of  his.  in  tlie 
Synod,  were  reported,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  death  of  the  Tsar  to  his  evil 
life,  and  called  the  Russian  people  '  sinful,  un-Christian,  worse  than  Turks,  and 
all  barbarians,  atheists,  and  idolaters.'  He  was  arrested,  and  sent  into  exile  at 
a  monastery  in  the  extreme  north,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina.  .Subsequently 
he  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal  and  even  liis  priestly  rank,  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  simjile  monk,  and  conlined  in  such  a  clos<"  and  uncom- 
lortable  cell  that  he  died  there  in  172G. 
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member  of  the  Synod  was  a  Greek  priest,  Anastasius  Kondoides, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople, 
and  had  been  a  translator  for  the  Porte,  but  in  consequence  of 
services  rendered  to  the  Russian  Legation  had  been  deprived  of 
his  positions  and  had  come  to  Russia. 

One  of  the  great  desires  of  the  Tsar  was  the  reform  of  the 
monasteries.  He  M'ished  to  suppress  many  of  those  existing, 
reduce  the  number  of  monks,  and  render  those  who  remained 
useful  in  some  degree  to  the  State.  A  report  made  in  1724 
showed  that  there  were  then  14,534  monks  and  10,673  nuns. 
The  regulations  for  this  purpose  were  well  adapted  to  bring 
about  the  result  without  too  much  disturbance,  and  might  have 
had  great  effect  had  not  the  death  of  Peter  caused  them  to  fall 
into  desuetude.  In  order  that  religious  service  might  be  carried 
on  properly  and  decorously,  at  least  thirty  monks  were  obliged 
to  reside  in  each  monastery.  Monasteries  not  containing  so 
many  were  to  be  turned  into  parish  churches  and  schools,  and 
the  monks  sent  to  other  cloisters.  It  was  forbidden  under 
heavy  penalties  to  administer  the  vows  to  any  nobleman,  any 
official  of  the  Government,  no  matter  what  his  rank,  to  anyone 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  to  any  minor,  any  citizen  or  any 
peasant  without  special  permission.  This  covered  nearly  all 
classes  of  society,  and  the  only  persons  excepted  were  priests 
who  had  lost  their  wives,  and  could  therefore,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Eastern  Church,  no  longer  perform  service.  It 
can  easily  be  seen  that  if  this  regulation  had  been  strictly 
carried  out,  the  number  of  monasteries  would  soon  have  become 
very  small. 

T~TTi  a  decree  of  1723  with  regard  to  the  monasteries  the  Tsar 
gives  a  brief  history  of  monachism,  and  continues:  '"When 
some  Greek  Emperors,  not  reverencing  their  rank,  began  to  be 
hypocrites,  and  their  wives  worse,  they  began  to  construct  mon- 
asteries, even  in  the  cities,  and  bestow  wealth  upon  them,  so 
that  many  people  lived  in  idleness,  and  in  this  way  the  Emper- 
ors caused  much  harm  to  themselves  and  their  people.  On  the 
Bosphorus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople,  there 
were  three  hundred  monasteries,  so  that  when  the  Turks  be- 
sieged Constantinople  not  more  than  six  thousand  warriors 
could  be  found.     This  gangrene  began  to  spread  itself  much 
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among  us  under  the  influence  of  tlie  l*;itri.irchs.  I'ut  (iod  <li<l 
not  (li'j)rivc  even  former  Russian  ]»riuces  of  His  luercv,  :i>  lln 
(lid  tlie  (ireeks,  so  that  tliey  won;  able  to  restrain  it  somewhat. 
The  iK»rth('i-n  climate  of  our  country  has  also  ii<»t  allowed  the 
monks  to  get  their  living  \\ithc»ut  wotJi^'J 

In  relij;ioiiii  wiatteiri  i'ctcr  was  personally  of  a  tolerant  dispo- 
sition, and  he  endeavoured  to  inculcate  toleration  in  others  so 
far  as  the  prejudices  of  the  cler<;y  allowed,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  affair  of  Tvcritinof.  Two  decrees  published  shortly  after 
the  ft)undation  of  the  Synod  bear  witness  to  this.  Bjw^ucliifi, 
validity- of  +^otcstant~Tmd^f^tholic  baptism  is  recoi^nised,  bv 
the  other  marriages  are  permitted  between  foreigners  and  pej'- 
son^^belungtiTg  to  the  "Russian  C'hurch,  provided  tliat  tlie  chil- 
dren he  orthodox  and  that  no  efforts  l)e  made  to  convert  the 
ortliodox  wife  or  husband.  Tiiivards  the  Dissenters  he  was  for 
that  day  very  liberal.  \  nundjer  of  refugees  had  settled  u[)on 
the  river  Vyga,  where  they  in  time  formed  a  noted  dissenting 
community.  (lathering  in  a  rude  nu)nastery  they  liad  built, 
defended  by  earthworks  and  cannon,  under  the  leadership  of 
Daniel  Vykiilin  and  Andrew  Denisof,  the  latter  a  man  of 
strong  and  energetic  character,  descended  from  the  J*rinces 
Myshetsky,  little  ])y  little  they  prospered,  but,  when  in  17<»2 
the  T.sar  was  going  from  Archangel  to  the  (iidf  of  Finland, 
and  passed  near  their  neighbourhood,  they  were  greatly  fright- 
ened. Some  }u-epared  for  death,  others  for  resistance,  and 
others  for  flight.  AVhen  the  Tsar  was  told  that  Dissenters 
were  living  on  the  Vyga,  all  lie  said  was :  '  Let  them  live  a.s 
they  like.'  Siibsecpiently,  when  iron  works  were  being  estab- 
lished in  the  woods  of  Olonetz,  he  inquired  whether  among 
the  Dissenters  there  were  any  good  and  honest  smiths,  and 
added,  '  If  there  are,  then  let  them  believe  what  they  will,  for  if 
reason  cannot  turn  them  from  their  superstition,  neither  tire  nor 
sword  can  do  it.  It  is  foolish  to  make  them  martyrs.  They 
are  unworthy  of  the  honour,  and  would  nt)t  in  this  way  bo  of 
use  to  the  State.'  They  were  persuaded,  even  forced  to  work 
in  the  (Tf)vernmcnt  forges  started  by  General  Ilenning,  and 
although  they  complained  of  the  'yoke' put  upon  them,  yet 
they  were  on  the  whole  contented  to  live  quietly  in  the  free 
practice  of  then*  religion.     Simeon  Denisof,  the  brother  of  An- 
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drew,  was  caught  hy  the  spiritual  authorities  in  ITltt  and  taken 
to  Xovgorod,  where  the  Archbishop  Job  was  a  man  by  no 
means  lenient  to  Dissenters.  The  Tsar  had  him  brought  to 
Moscow,  himself  examined  him  and  ordered  his  release,  but 
Job  for  some  years  yet  kept  him  in  his  clutches.  Meanwhile 
the  Abbot  Pitirim  was  endeavouring  by  persuasion  to  induce  the 
Dissenters  of  the  Yolga  to  return  to  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
In  this  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  success,  but  he  complained 
of  the  many  parish  priests  who,-when  a  registration  of  the 
Dissenters  had  been  ordered,  had  been  bribed  to  describe  them 
as  orthodox.  Their  registration  had  been  desired  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  them  as,  in  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, with  the  idea  of  drawing  a  revenue  fron  their  heresy, 
double  taxes  being  imposed  upon  all  Dissenters.  After  the 
formation  of  the  Synod  they  were  exhorted  to  appear  without 
fear,  state  their  difficulties  of  belief,  and  see  whether  they  could 
not  be  persuaded  out  of  them.  Xaturally  enough  such  measures 
had  no  effect.  On  the  contrary  their  numbers  yearly  increased, 
more  from  civil  than  religious  reasons.  All  the  discontented 
took  refuge  among  them,  dishonest  officials,  fugitive  criminals, 
deserters,  runaway  slaves.  The  burdens  caused  by  quartering 
the  military  in  the  peasant  villages  also  had  effect  in  this 
M'ay.  The  more  the  Government  tried  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  people,  the  more  the  masses  tried  to  remove 
themselves  from  this  control.  The  necessity  of  passports  pro- 
duced the  fabrication  of  false  passports.  The  numerous  wan- 
derei's  in  the  Ilussian  land,  some  half-crazed,  some  putting  on 
the  air  of  simplicity  to  avoid  work,  kept  the  Dissenters  on  the 
borders  in  close  communication  Avith  their  fellow-believers  in 
the  interior.  Uooks,  pictures,  relics,  loaves  of  holy  bread  were 
sent  from  one  community  to  the  other,  with  an  organisation 
which  was  almost  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Government  itself. 
From  thousands  the  Dissenters  became  hundreds  of  thousands, 
if  not  millions.  Against  such  as  he  considered  hostile  to  the 
State  rather  than  to  the  Church,  Peter  gave  up  at  times  his 
tolerant  principles.  The  measures  against  them  became  more 
fre(|uent  and  more  complicated.  It  was  thought  to  mark  them 
out  from  the  body  of  the  population  by  distinctive  signs  and 
differences  of  clothing,  but  true  Dissenters  were  rather  proud 
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than  otherwise  of  the  tlistiiictioii.  At  one  time  the  Tsar  issued 
an  order  tliat  no  more  Dissenters  sentenced  to  forced  lahour 
shoukl  be  sent  to  Siberia,  'as  there  were  enouj^h  of  them  there 
ah-eady.'  The  contest  then  l)e^un  continued  througli  the  whole 
of  Peter's  rei<^n,  and  has  never  yet  ceased. 

Tlie  reforms  in  the  Church,  thanks  to  Theophiin  Pr<»k<')j)«i- 
vitch,  seem  better  thought  out  and  calcuhitcfl  to  l)e  more  effec- 
tive tlian  many  other  measures  introduced  by  Peter.  It  is 
curious,  however,  to  observe  the  opinions  of  Vockerodt,  a  con- 
tem|)(»rary,  and  of  Prince  Stcherbatof,  who  lived  a  generation 
afterwards.  Vockerodt  says  :  '  It  is  still  an  undecided  (jues- 
tion  whether  Peter  I.  acted  en  bon  jpolitlqice  in  wishing  to  edu- 
cate his  clergy  and  bring  them  out  of  their  previous  Ijarbarism 
and  igru^ranee,  and  whether  if  he  had  succeeded TnTt  he  and  his 
posterity  would  not  have  found  it  much  harder  to  carry  out 
their  future  designs,  especially  if  they  conflicted  with  the  clerical 
interests.  At  least  there  are  sensiljle  i»eoi>le  of  this  opinion, 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  brought  his  reforms  so  far  if  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  more  adroit  clergy,  who  had  known  how  to  win 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  ]>eople,  and  use  them  rightly  for 
their  own  interests.'  Prince  Michael  Stcherljatof,  in  the  curious 
mamiscript  (written  in  1788)  whicli  he  left  on  the  Dipritiutt'nni 
of  ^[ni'iths  ill  Iiicsshi — which  he  chietly  ascribes  to  the  imu»va- 
tions  of  Peter — after  praising  his  action  with  refjard  to  cuttinj; 
off  beardSj^tlie  eradication  of  superstition,  the  indulgence  for 
eating  meat  during  the  fasts,  and  in  general  the  Spiritual  Reg- 
iilatioliTsays  :  ^"Wliat  did  he  effect  by  this  i  Only  that  in  root- 
ing out^siiperstitioii  fntm  the  unenlightened  people,  he  at  the 
same  time  rooted  out  belief  in  the  law  of  (rod.  .  .  .  Xhc  pri>- 
hibition  of  superstitious^ractices  brought  harni_to_tlie  very 
foundations  .ofJaIth.__  Superstition  was  lessened,  but  faith  was 
also  lessened.  A  servile  fear  of  hell  disaj)peared,  but  the  love 
of  God  and  of  His  holy  law  also  disajijieared.  Morals  wliich 
bad  rested  upon  faith  in  the  absence  of  eiilightenmentj  by.  Join- 
ing tliijL,siipport  beganio  be  depniveJ.^ 

Enough  has  been  said  about  Peter's  desire  to  spread  educa- 
tion in  Russia  to  render  details  superfluous.  We  know  of  his 
efforts  to  found  schools,  to  establish  libraries  and  nniseums,  to 
translate  and  j)rint  useful  books.  We  can  only  state  that  the 
Vol.  11.-20 
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result  was  v^erjjiieagre.  Peter  remained  alone  in  his  desire 
for  education.  He  met  with  little  response  from  his  subjects. 
There  was  of  course  no  thought  then  of  popular  schools.  What 
Peter  desired  was  the  acquisition  of  a  practical  knowledge,  that 
he  might  have  better  officers,  better  officials,  better  priests,  and 
better  workmen.  Though  youths  and  young  men  were  drafted 
into  schools  to  study  geometry  and  engineering,  though  others 
were  sent  abroad  to  study,  yet  not  all  profited  by  their  oppor- 
tunities. We  learn  in  various  ways  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  students  abroad  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  whether 
in  their  studies  or  in  their  morals.  Some  refused  to  study  at 
all.  Golovin,  for  instance,  shut  himself  up  for  four  years  in 
his  room  at  Yenice,  and  came  home  as  ignorant  of  Italian  and 
the  navy  as  when  he  left.  The  navy  long  lacked  educated 
officers,  and  in  its  general  decline  after  Peter's  death  even  those 
who  could  be  of  service  found  it  better  to  seek  a  career  in  an- 
other direction.  Many  hundreds  of  artisans  returned  in  the  last 
years  of  Peter's  reign,  after  having  passed  some  years  abroad, 
and  becoming  tolerably  skilled  in  their  work ;  but  they  were 
soon  lost  in  the  crowd  of  the  ignorant.  In  the  higher  classes  of 
society  the  foreign  education,  whether  received  abroad  or  in 
Russia  by  means  of  tutors,  succeeded  in  creating  a  school  of 
polite  and  skilled  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  and  gave  a  tone 
to  Russian  society  which  still  exists.  This,  however,  was  not 
exactly  what  Peter  desired,  for  the  young  nobles  learnt  the 
vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  western  civilisation ;  and  the 
history  of  Russian  society,  like  that  of  some  other  countries, 
shows  that  a  foreign  education  is  by  no  means  the  best  to  make 
good  servants  of  their  country.  In  a  patriotic  sense  that  edu- 
cation is  best  which  begins  at  home.' 

1  Solovief ,  xvi. ,  xviii.  ;  Bruckner,  Peter  der  Grosse ;  Vockerodt ;  Pekar- 
sky,  Science  and  Literature  in  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great,  St.  Petersburg, 
1862  ;  Y.  Sam^in,  Stephen  Tavorsky  and  Theophdn  Prokopodtch,  Moscow, 
1880;  F.  Ternofsky,  'Stephen  Yavorsky,'  in  Old  and  New  Russia,  1879; 
Bant^sh-Kamensky,  Dictionary. 


LXXV. 

THE  ALAND  CONGRESS.     THE  PEACE  OF  NYSTAD.     1718-1721. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  arranged  between  Baron  Goertz 
and  Prince  Kurdkin  at  Loo,  in  the  summer  of  1717,  did  not 
begin  within  the  two  or  three  months  that  the  Tsar  had  lioped. 
lie  had  promised  Abo  in  Finland  as  tlie  phice  for  the  confer- 
ence, while  Goertz  preferred  Oregrund  in  Sweden,  and  as  a 
compromise  thev  had  agreed  npoii  the  village  of  L(>f('»,  near 
Jiomarsnnd,  on  the  island  of  Aland,  fliaron  (ioertz  and  Count 
G^'llenborg  were  the  Swedish,  and  General  Ih-ucc  and  the 
Councillor  Osterman  (both  foreigners  by  birth  iJ  were  the  iius- 
sian  plenipotentiaries.  The  latter  set  out  at  tiie  Ijeginning  of 
January  (1718),  and  on  reaching  Abo  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  Swedes,  but  owing  to  delays  of  various 
kinds,  even  the  ice  for  some  time  preventing  communications, 
it  was  already  May  23  before  the  tirst  conference  was  held. 
The  Russians,  who  were  in  pos.session  of  the  island,  had  torn 
down  several  large  houses  of  pastors  and  (lovermnent  otHcials 
in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  constructed  with  these  materials 
at  Lofo  two  large  wooden  houses  for  the  plenipotentiaries  and 
their  numerous  attendants.  The  Swedes  had  as  secretary 
Stambke,  a  llolsteiner,  and  in  their  suite  si.\  cavaliers  of  good 
family,  two  secretaries  and  si.xty- seven  servants,  besides  fifty- 
seven  soldiers,  fifty-three  horses,  &c.,  and  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  llussians,  Goertz  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the  silver 
and  table  ware  of  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein,  The  Russians  were 
nnich  more  modest.  To  avoid  ceremonies  and  formalities  Peter 
had  sue<rested  that  two  rooms  should  be  taken  in  the  same 
house,  one  by  each  side,  then  the  partition  wall  be  taken  down, 
and  thus  both  Russians  and  Swedes  could  sit  each  in  their  own 
apartment  and  without  ceremony  carry  on  the  conference,  such 
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having  been  the  method  observed  at  the  negotiations  for  the 
treaty  of  Carlowitz. 

The  conditions  which  Bruce  and  Osterman  were  instructed 
to  propose  were :  1st.  The  cession  by  Sweden  of  Ingria, 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  inchiding  Ueval,  and  Karelia,  as  well  as  the 
city  of  Viboi'g.  2nd.  The  restitution  to  Sweden  of  Finland 
beyond  the  river  Kymmene.  3rd.  The  freedom  for  commercial 
purposes  of  the  straits  and  inlets  of  the  Finnish  coast.  4th. 
Freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  5th.  The  recog- 
nition of  Augustus  II.  as  King  of  Poland  and  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Poland.  6th.  The  cession  of  Stettin  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.  7th.  The  King  of  Denmark  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty  if  he  should  be  willing  to  give  up  all  Swedish  territory 
that  he  had  conquered.  8tli.  The  King  of  England,  as  Elector 
of  Brunswick,  to  be  included  if  he  wished  to  make  an  honour- 
able peace  within  six  months. 

The  conditions  of  the  Tsar  were  in  general  well  enough 
known  to  Goei'tz  during  the  negotiations  in  Holland,  but  ap- 
parently he  had  not  dared  to  state  them  fully  to  his  master. 
He  was  satisfied  with  having  obtained  the  consent  of  Charles 
to  negotiations,  and  hoped  to  lead  him  gradually  to  the  neces- 
sary concessions.  Two  courses  were  open,  either  to  make 
peace  and  possibly  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  use  this  as  a 
weapon  against  the  rest  of  the  allies,  or  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Hanover,  Prussia  and  Denmark,  and  isolate 
Russia.  The  leading  Swedes,  who  were  all  opposed  to  Goertz, 
and  who  believed  the  German  possessions  a  source  of  weakness 
to  Sweden,  preferred  the  second  coui'se  ;  but  Goertz,  M'ho  set 
before  Charles  that  the  strength  of  a  monarch  lay  in  his  army, 
and  had  done  his  best  to  obtain  from  him  money  and  troops 
even  at  the  risk  of  exhausting  the  country,  hoped  that  by  first 
making  peace  with  the  Tsar,  who  was  the  most  dangerous 
enemy,  he  could  succeed  in  retaining  for  Sweden  most  of  the 
German  possessions,  and  perhaps  in  addition  conquer  ]S^orway, 
and  receive  Mecklenburg  as  an  indemnity.  At  the  same  time 
he  pulled  so  many  wires  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  we  can 
see  the  real  drift  of  his  designs.  Even  on  the  way  from 
Holland  to  Sweden  he  was  engaged  in  three  intrigues,  one  for  a 
separate   peace  between    Sweden    and    Russia,   another  for   a 
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separate  peace  between  Sweden  aii<l  riu.-M'a.  and  ;i  tlnnl  f<-i-  a 
great  Knropean  alliance  against  linssia,  headed  liv  Poland  and 
King  Augustus. 

Goertz  liail  in  liis  jxx'kcts  instructions  signed  by  the  King, 
but  thev  were  »>f  such  a  cliaracter  that  lie  could  not  di\ul<re 
them  without  seeini;  the  innnediate  dissolution  of  the  coiiirress. 
They  were,  in  brief,  that  Itussia  should  restoie  to  Sweden  all 
the  provinces  con(juered  in  the  war,  witli  everything  they  liad 
contained — men,  money,  provisions,  S:c. — and  should  pay.  in 
addition,  a  money  indemnity  for  having  unjustly  begun  the  war. 
The  first  sessions  of  the  congress  were  therefore  taken  uj)  chiefly 
with  endeavours  on  the  part  of  each  side  to  find  out  just  how 
far  the  other  was  willing  to  go.  The  Swedes  wished  it  laid 
down  as  a  preliminary  that  Livonia  and  Esthonia  were  to  be 
returned.  The  Russians  refused  to  negotiate  except  on  the 
basis  that  Livonia  and  Esthonia  were  to  be  retained.  The  dis- 
pute gradually  narrowed  down  to  T^eval,  without  which  the 
Swedes  considered  Finland  would  be  of  no  use  to  them  ;  an<l 
ecpially  the  llussians  could  not  allow  the  Swedes  to  have  a  port 
like  Keval,  connnanding  the  entrance  to  the  (iidf  of  Finland. 
In  private  conversations  CV»ertz  said  a  good  deal  about  an  ttpilr- 
(ilent,  and  there  were  hints  that  possibly  such  an  e<]uivalent 
might  be  found  in  Mecklenburg,  as  the  Duke,  who  was  dis- 
liked by  his  subjects,  could  easily  be  put  somewhere  else.  In 
the  middle  of  June  (ioertz  went  back  to  consult  with  the  King, 
and,  as  he  was  leaving,  Osterman,  by  instructions,  promi.»ed 
limi,  in  case  the  treaty  were  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Tsar,  the  best  sable  cloak  that  could  be  found  in  TJussia  an<l  a 
hundred  thousand  thalers  besides. 

AVhen  Goertz  returned  in  the  middle  of  July  he  still  dis- 
]iuted  in  the  conferences  about  Reval,  Viborg,  and  Kexholm  ; 
but  privately  to  Osterman  he  conununicated  ast(»unding  and 
wide-reaching  plans,  b}'  which  Russia  was  to  form  a  cl(»se  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  with  Sweden,  and,  as  eijuivalent  for 
the  ceded  provinces,  assist  Charles  XII.  in  conquering  Norway, 
Mecklenburg,  Bremen,  Verden,  and  even  parts  of  Hanover. 
Prussia  was  to  give  up  Stettin  aiul  receive  part  of  Polan<l :  Po- 
land was  to  be  occupied  and  Stanislas  restored.  After  connnuni- 
cating  this  project  to  Osterman  Goertz  went  back  to  Sweden  to 
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persuade  the  King,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  Osterman  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  consult  the  Tsar.  Goertz  did  his  best  with  both 
Miillern  and  the  King.  Miillern  proposed  his  old  plan  of  a 
separate  peace  and  alliance  with  England,  and  added  that  it 
was  '  necessary  for  S^'eden  to  have  back  Livonia  and  Esthonia.' 
'  Good,'  said  Goertz,  '  but  there  is  one  little  difficulty — that  the 
Tsar  will  never  give  them  back.  Force  him  to  do  so,  and 
magnus  mihi  eris  A])oUo^  The  King  was  taken  with  the 
visionary  conquests,  but  nevertheless  held  to  his  old  ideas,  with 
a  slight  concession.  The  Tsar  could  keep  Ingria  and  Karelia, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Russia,  but  he  must  '  naturally  give 
up  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  w^hicli  had  been  conquered  in 
an  unjust  war,'  and  in  Poland  must  remain  neutral  in  the  con- 
test between  Augustus  and  Stanislas.  Goertz  went  back  nearly 
hopeless.  '  My  mission,'  he  said,  '  is  to  fool  the  Russians,  if 
they  are  big  enough  fools  to  be  fooled.' 

To  propitiate  Count  Gyllenborg  Osterman  had  secured  the 
release  of  his  brother,  a  prisoner  of  war ;  and  to  please  the 
King  Field  Marshal  Rehnskjuld  was  exchanged  for  General 
Golovin  and  Prince  Trubeltskoy.  When  Rehnskjold  stopped  at 
Lofo,  on  his  way  to  Stockholm,  Osterman  did  his  best  to  cajole 
him  into  giving  a  favourable  report  of  the  internal  situation  of 
Russia,  and  explained  to  him  at  length  the  affair  of  the  Tsar- 
evitch  Alexis.  The  Russian  plenipotentiaries  had  thought  that 
one  obstacle  to  peace  was  the  opinion  of  the  Swedes  that 
internal  disturbances  would  soon  break  out  in  Russia.  When 
Goertz  returned  he  stated  that  the  King  M'ould  consent  to 
peace  if  the  Tsar  would  bind  himself  to  assist  him  against  Den- 
mark. This  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  decidedly  refused, 
and  declared  that  if  the  previous  conditions  were  not  accepted 
during  the  month  of  December  the  congress  would  not  be  pro- 
longed. Goei'tz  then,  giving  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
be  back  in  four  weeks,  again  went  to  the  Xorwegian  frontier  to 
consult  the  King. 

The  four  weeks  passed  by,  but  Goertz  did  not  return.  In 
the  last  days  of  December  the  servants  of  Baron  Sparre  arrived 
with  intelligence  which  threw  all  the  Swedes  into  consternation. 
The  next  day  Stambke,  who  was  to  a  considerable  extent  under 
Russian  influence,  came  to  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries,  asked 
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for  their  protection,  and  informed  tlieni  that  a  courier  had  ar- 
rived at  Stockliohn  ;  that  the  vouni^  Duke  of  Ilolstein,  Haniu 
Guertz,  and  all  the  llolsteiners  in  Stockholm  had  been  suddenly 
arrested  ;  that  all  sliips  at  Stockholm  were  detained,  and  foreign 
correspondence  forbidden.  For  ten  days  no  further  news 
came;  but  on  January  3,  while  the  Swedish  plenipotentiaries 
were  dining  witli  the  Russians,  they  heard  that  a  Swedish 
captain  had  arrived.  (iyllenborg  hastened  home,  while 
Stambke,  though  several  times  sent  for,  refused  to  go,  and 
spent  the  night  at  the  Russian  headquarters.  The  next  day  it 
was  announced  that  King  Charles  had  been  killed  in  Norway 
at  the  siege  of  Fredriksten,  that  all  the  Ministers  of  llolstein 
liad  been  arrested,  and  that  the  captain  liad  come  tiiere  to  ar- 
rest Stambke.  As  Stambke  was  protected  by  the  Russians  the 
captain  returned  to  Stockholm. 

Late  in  the  autuiun  of  1718  King  Charles  started  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  Norway,  for  which  he  had  l)een  j)r«.'paring  f»»r 
several  months.  He  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Fredrik>hall, 
situated  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  fiords,  or  rather — for  Fred- 
rikshall  was  an  open  town — to  the  castle  of  Fredriksten  which 
commanded  it.  On  the  evening  of  December  11  lie  rode  to 
the  outer  parallel,  and  watched  with  great  impatience  the 
operations  of  the  enemy,  who,  after  it  grew  dark,  by  means  of 
hot  shot  lighted  up  the  ground  and  disturbed  the  o|)erations  of 
a  detachment  of  his  men  engaged  in  bringing  a  trench  nearer 
to  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Maigret,  who  begged  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  such  danger, 
the  King  climbed  up  and  leaned  on  the  breastwork  with  his 
chin  on  his  left  hand.  A  group  of  otficers  were  standing  so 
close  to  him  that  the  King's  feet  almost  touched  Maigret's 
head.  Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  thud,  and  General  Kaul- 
bars  noticed  that  the  King's  left  hand,  which  had  supportetl 
liis  head,  fell  to  his  side,  and  that  his  head  sank  upon  his 
shoulder.  Thinking  that  the  King  had  been  shot,  he  uttered  a 
cry  of  horror,  Maigret  pulled  the  King's  cloak,  but  there  was 
no  answer,  no  movement.  A  musket  ball  from  tlie  fortress  had 
penetrated  his  left  temple,  and  the  King  was  dead.' 

'  In  August,  IS.IO,  in  the  presence  of  Kinn  Tharles  XV.  and  of  liis  brother 
Oscar  (.the  present  Kiui;  of  Swudou,  who  has  published  a  description  of  thu 
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Charles  had  always  been  unwilling  to  make  provision  for 
the  succession,  and  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  claims  of 
his  nephew,  the  young  Duke  of  Ilolstein,  and  his  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  the  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  llesse-Cassel.  The 
adherents  of  the  Holstein  family  were  at  that  moment  too  dis- 
organised to  take  immediate  action.  Word  was  at  once  sent  to 
Stockholm  of  the  catastrophe,  and  Ulrica  ascended  the  throne 
without  opposition. 

One  of  the ,  first  steps  taken  by  the  new  Government  was 
the  arrest  of  Goertz  and  the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein, 
partly  on  account  of  the  universal  hatred  to  Goertz  in  all  classes 
of  the  population,  and  partly  from  fear  lest,  if  he  succeeded  in 
joining  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein,  he  would  render  him  valuable 
assistance  in  some  enterprise  against  the  throne.  Goertz  was 
then  momentarily  expected  at  the  camp  before  Fredrikshall, 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  therefore  sent  Colonel  Baumgarten,  a 
faithful  adherent  of  the  late  King,  who  was  besides  a  personal 
enemy  of  Goertz,  with  orders  to  take  him  dead  or  alive.  When 
Goertz  was  arrested  by  Baumgarten  near  the  church  of  Tanum, 
greatly  astonished  he  asked :  '  Does  the  King  still  live  ? '  to 
which  Baumgarten  replied  :  '  When  I  last  spoke  with  him  he 
was  alive.'  All  his  papers  and  money  were  seized,  and  for  fear 
lest  he  should  commit  suicide  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  have 
a  knife  and  fork  for  his  supper.  Goertz  passed  the  night  partly 
in  reading  and  reflection,  partly  in  writing  a  short  letter  to  the 
King,  in  which  he  declared  his  own  devotion  and  protested 
against  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  When  he  delivered  the 
letter  to  Baumgarten  the  next  morning  he  was  for  the  first  time 
informed  of  the  King's  death.  In  spite  of  illness  he  was  taken 
innnediately  to  Stockholm,  and  placed  in  strict  confinement. 
The  hatred  of  the  Queen,  the  bitterness  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
rage  of  the  common  people  were  so  great  that  the  death  of 
Goertz  was  demanded  either  with  or  without  trial,  and   that 

fircumstauces),  the  coffin  of  King  Charles  XII.  was  opened  An  examination 
of  the  head  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  wound  wliich  caused  the  King's 
death  came  fi"om  the  bullet  of  an  enemy,  and  that  lie  was  not  murder<'(l  by 
one  of  his  own  men,  as  had  often  been  maintained.  See  the  Official  Protocol 
in  Komjl.  VitUrlieU  Historis  nch  Anttqcitets  Akademiens  Handlingar.  Ny  foljd, 
5th  Deieu,  p.  311.     Stockholm,  18G7. 
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most  speedily.  There  were  fears  lest,  if  \w  were  tried  for  high 
treason  before  the  high  court  of  justice,  he  would  be  ac<niitted, 
for  he  was  not  a  Swedish  subject  and  ha<l  never  taken  the  oath 
of  allegianre.  He  was  a  servant  of  the  King  and  not  of  the 
State,  and  his  acts  had  therefore  been  covered  by  the  absolute 
authority  of  Charles  XII.  l'<»r  this  reason  a  special  connnissinn 
was  ajipointed  to  try  liiin.  He  was  accused  of  inspiring  the 
King  with  ill-will  towards  Sweden,  of  misusinj/  the  Kinir's  con- 
tidence  and  suggesting  to  liiin  measures  hurtful  to  the  State, 
and  of  encouraging  him  to  continue  the  war.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  tinged  with  illegality  and  irregularity.  Goertz  was 
not  allowed  to  have  counsel,  to  confront  witnesses,  or  to  have 
time  to  defend  himself.  It  liad  taken  three  weeks  to  diaw  up 
the  indictment,  and  he  was  given  three  half  days  to  refute  it, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  incapacitated  by  illness. 
Nevertheless,  the  trial  was  finished  early  in  Februarv,  IT  ID, 
and  (xoertz  was  condenmed  to  be  Ijeheaded  and  to  be  biu'ied 
under  the  scaffold.  .Vgainst  this  last  and  defamatory  clause  ho 
protested,  but  his  protests  were  as  uidieeded  now  as  at  anv  time 
before.  He  passed  the  last  days  of  his  imprisonment  partly  in 
reading  philosophy,  partly  in  conversation  with  Pastor  (.'onradi, 
and  was  beheaded  on  March  8,  ITl'J.  Before  placing  his  head 
on  the  block  he  said  :  '  Yon  bloodthirsty  Swedes,  take  the  blood 
you  have  so  long  thirsted  for.'  His  head  fell  at  the  first  bl».w  ; 
the  executioners  placed  his  body  in  a  cofiin  and  buried  it  on  the 
spot.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  whole  town  was  occupied 
^vith  the  stately  funeral  pageant  of  Charles  XIL,  liis  servants 
profited  by  the  occasion  to  take  up  his  body  and  send  it  to  his 
family.  Among  the  mottoes  and  inscriptions  which  he  wrote 
t>n  the  w.-ill  of  his  pri>(»n  is  his  e])ltaj)h.  which  almost  makes 
one  forget  the  misery  which  his  advice  un<]uestionably  brought 
upon  Sweden  : — 

A  la  veille  de  conclurc  iiii  L'raml  trait''-  df  jmix  luon  Iutos  perit. 

Le  Royaume  avec  lui. 

Et  iiKji  Jiussi. 

C'est  toiijonrs  moiirir  en  i:ran<lo  comi>ai;nic, 

Quand  on  meurt  avec  son  roi  et  sa  patrie. 

After  the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  \  II.  ( ).-.terman  went 
back  to  St.  Petersburg,  while  IJruce  remained.     Late  in  Febru- 
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aiy,  he  received  from  Count  Gyllenborg  a  letter  from  the 
Queen,  addressed  to  the  Tsar,  stathig  that  she  hoped  for  the  re- 
newal of  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  desired  the 
prolongation  of  the  congress ;  that  instead  of  Baron  Goertz,  she 
would  send  Baron  Lilienstedt.  The  arrival  of  Lilienstedt  was 
delayed,  and  from  the  conversation  of  Gyllenborg,  who  said 
that  the  Kussians  should  now  give  easier  terms  of  peace,  Bruce 
came  to  the  opinion  that  the  Swedish  Government  desired 
merely  to  drag  out  the  congress  with  other  objects  in  view.  At 
the  end  of  March,  he  was  therefore  instructed  to  demand  the 
Swedish  intentions  with  regard  to  the  renewal  of  negotiations  ; 
to  declare  that  Russia  would  not  consent  to  carry  them  on  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  and  that  the 
Tsar  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  former  demands ;  but,  that 
if  the  Swedes  desired  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
Russia  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  one,  and  would  assist  the 
Swedes  in  any  way  it  desired,  or,  in  consideration  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Livonia,  would  pay  within  two  years  a  million  of 
rubles.  At  the  same  time  the  Brigadier  Lefort  was  sent  to 
Stockholm  to  convey  the  proper  regrets  at  the  death  of  Charles 
XII.,  and  to  congratulate  Queen  Ulrica  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  was  instructed  to  demand  the  immediate  departure 
of  Lilienstedt  for  Aland,  and  to  threaten  that  if  there  were 
further  delay  the  Tsar  would  take  such  measures  as  the  state  of 
affairs  demanded.  By  the  middle  of  April,  Osterman  had  re- 
turned to  Aland,  and  there  was  a  new  meeting  of  the  congress. 
Gyllenborg,  the  only  Swedish  plenipotentiary  present,  de- 
manded that  new  propositions  of  peace  should  be  presented  by 
Russia,  as  they  could  not  agree  to  the  former  ones,  the  general 
opinion  in  Sweden  being  that  it  was  better  to  continue  the  war 
than  to  accept  the  terms  offered.  Osterman  and  Bruce  recom- 
mended to  the  Tsar  the  employment  of  force,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  probability  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Sweden, 
and  there  were  evident  signs  that  Sweden  and  other  pow'ers 
were  attempting  to  detach  Prussia  from  the  Russian  alliance, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Swedish  possessions  in  Germany. 
Jjilienstedt  arrived  at  L(')f6  in  the  beginning  of  June.  But 
affairs  made  no  better  progress.  The  Swedes  refused  to  allow 
the    presence    of    Mardefeld,    the    Prussian    plenipotentiary, 
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without  further  instructions,  and  tliese  instructions  did  nut 
arrive.  They  spoke  of  the  advantage  which  it  would  ho  to 
Sweden  to  make  peace  first  with  the  other  powers,  and  hinted 
at  alliances  whii-h  hail  heen  made  in  Europe  against  Russia. 

"With  the  design,  therefore,  of  showing  that  lie  had  no  in- 
tention of  being  deceived,  and  of  reminding  the  Swedes  that 
the  war  was  not  over,  and  that  no  armistice  had  l»een  si;;ned, 
the  Tsar  resolved  on  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Swedish 
eoast ;  and  in  July,  Major-(ieneral  Lacey,  with  a  tleet  of  thirty 
ships,  a  humlred  and  thirty  galleys,  and  a  hundred  small  boats, 
l)urned  the  town  of  Osthammer  and  Oregrund,  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  villages,  forty  mills,  sixteen  storehouses,  and  nine 
iron  works.  A  great  (juantity  of  iron,  forage,  and  provisions, 
which  could  not  be  taken  away,  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Admiral  Apraxin  landed  at  Yaxholm,  close  to  Stockholm,  and 
devastated  the  neighbourhood.  The  booty  taken  by  the  Russians 
was  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  of  thalers,  and  the  injury 
done  to  Sweden  at  twelve  millions.  The  Cossacks  went  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  Stockholm.  Hoping  on  the  impression 
that  this  expedition  would  produce,  Osterman  was  sent  to 
Stockholm  under  a  flag  of  truce  for  a  decisive  reply,  and  re- 
turned with  a  letter  in  which  the  Queen  offered  the  Tsar  Narva, 
lieval,  and  Esthonia,  but  demanded  the  return  of  Fiidand  and 
Livonia.  Two  seiu\tors  hostile  to  Russia,  Taube  and  De  la  Gar- 
die,  in  very  unfriendly  and  uncomplimentary  expressions, 
blamed  to  Osterman  the  conduct  of  the  Tsar  in  sending  his 
Minister  with  propositions  of  peace  while  his  arms  were  ravag- 
ing the  country,  boasted  of  the  merit  of  their  troops,  and  said 
they  would  never  be  compelled  to  peace.  The  Prince  of  Casscl 
and  the  Queen  were  also  indisposed  to  peace,  and  spoke  also  in 
severe  terms  of  the  inconsistency  of  coming  with  propositions 
of  peace,  while  the  Russian  troops  were  burning  houses  and 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm.  In  his  conversa- 
tions with  many  of  the  Swedisli  nobles,  Ostemian  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  peace  at  the 
expense  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  that  even  many  who  before 
had  been  inclined  to  peace  were  indisposed  to  it  now,  because 
they  had  been  embittered  by  the  ravages  of  the  Russian  troo]>s. 

On  September  1,  Peter  sent  his  plenipotentiaries  an  order 
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to  continue  the  congress  for  a  Aveek  longer,  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  Ministers  from  Sweden,  or  of  new  instructions 
to  Lilienstedt,  but  if  within  that  time  the  Russian  propositions 
were  not  accepted,  to  break  up  the  congress  and  return  home. 
Immediate  information  of  this  order  was  sent  to  Stockholm, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Lilienstedt  declared  to  the  Russians  that 
he  had  received  instructions  from  the  Queen  to  refuse  peace  on 
the  conditions  offered.  The  Swedes  offered  three  weeks  for 
accepting  their  ultimatum,  but  the  Russians  declined  it,  and 
thus  the  Aland  congress  came  to  an  end. 

The  reasons  for  the  rupture  of  negotiations  were  soon  seen 
when  the  news  came  of  a  treaty  between  Hanover  and  Sweden. 
The  other  plan  now  predominated  at  Stockholm.  It  was 
thought  that  by  the  assistance  of  England,  separate  treaties 
could  be  made  with  the  allies,  and  Russia  be  isolated.  Such, 
indeed,  proved  to  be  the  case  ;  but  Sweden,  nevertheless,  got 
no  easier  terms.  The  relations  between  the  Tsar  and  Iving 
George  had  for  some  time  been  delicate,  and  the  growing  dis- 
like of  the  sovereigns  was  perhaps  aggravated  by  the  despatches 
of  their  Ministers.  Weber  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
the  ill-will  of  the  Tsar  was  shown  on  many  occasions,  and  espe- 
cially as  respected  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender.  Several 
Jacobites  had  come  to  Russia,  and  had  found  service  there, 
owing  to  the  friendly  interference  of  Erskine,  the  Tsar's  physi- 
cian. They  found  opportunity  to  talk  of  the  Pretender's 
cause,  and  Erskine  himself  naturally  had  an  influence  upon 
the  Tsar  in  embittering  him  against  King  George.  Sinclair, 
who  had  ^ome  Avitli  a  mission  from  the  Pretender,  obtained 
through  Erskine  permission  to  accompany  the  Tsar  on  his 
cruise  to  Abo,  in  the  autumn  of  1718,  when  he  doubtless  was 
able  to  state  his  master's  case.  The  result  of  this  was  that  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Osterman,  the  Tsar  said :  '  If  the  Swedes 
say  anything  about  the  Pretender,  ^nd  ask  aid  for  him,  you 
may  say  as  your  own  opinion  that  we  would  not  refuse  to  help 
him,  and  would  be  even  willing  to  insert  a  special  article  on  the 
subject.'  Weber  had  protested  against  the  favour  shown  to 
Jacobites  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  received  a  rude  rebuff,  and  was 
told  that  he  was  accredited  merely  as  Resident  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  and  therefore  had  no  business  to  talk  about  Eng- 
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lish  mattcrfj.  If  tlie  Kingliad  any  complaints  U>  make,  let  him 
accredit  him  properly  as  re])reseMtative  of  Kngland,  or  send 
some  one  else.  In  fact,  .Icifreys,  wlu)  had  at  one  time  heen 
in  Stockholm,  then  came  out  as  English  Resident.  Px-rn- 
storf  and  his  friends,  with  their  old  giudge  ahout  ^lecklen- 
burg,  lost  no  ojjportnnity  of  indisposing  King  (ieorge  against 
the  Tsar,  and  Veselofsky,  the  Ilussian  Minister,  lost  no  o})por- 
tunity  of  re])oi-ting  disagreeable  incidents.  In  the  summer  of 
171'.'  he  i)erceived  that  the  English  were  drawing  nearer  to 
kSweden,  sought  an  interview  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Stau- 
ho])e,  and  told  him  that  if  England  should  conclude  even  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Sweden,  it  would  be  lo<»ked  upon  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Kussia.  Stanhope  replied  with 
complaints  against  the  rece{)tion  given  to  the  emissaries  <»f  the 
J'retender,  and  spoke  also  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  English 
trade  with  Sweden.  It  was  replied  that  the  restrictions  on 
trade  with  Sweden  had  been  imposed  only  after  Sweden  had 
forbidden  trade  with  Ii\issiu.  tit  was  very  evident  that  the 
commercial  restrictions  which  England  insisted  n]>on  when  her- 
self at  war,  did  not  at  all  suit  her  when  she  was  a  neiitral 
power.)  If  Sweden  should  remove  her  restrictions  on  Ilussian 
trade,  Russia  was  ready  to  do  the  same.  Stanhope  said  that, 
as  England  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  Tsar  during 
the  war,  some  attention  might  be  ])aid  to  her  interests.  '  AVhat 
services  has  England  rendered  liussia  in  the  present  war  ? ' 
asked  Veselofsky.  '  England,'  said  Stanhope,  '  has  allowed  the 
Tsar  to  make  great  conquests,  and  establish  himself  on  the 
Haltic,  and  besides  that  has  sent  her  tieet  and  assisted  his  uti- 
dertakitifrs.'  '  iMijrland,'  answered  Veselofsky,  'allowed  His 
Majesty  to  make  con(piests  becanse  she  had  no  means  of  pre- 
venting him,  though  she  had  no  wish  to  aid  him,  and  fr«»m 
circumstances  was  obliged  to  remain  neutral.  She  sent  her 
fleet  to  the  Baltic  for  the  protection  of  her  own  trade,  and  to 
defend  the  King  of  Denmark  in  consequence  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  him.'  In  order  to  appease  England,  the  Tsar,  who 
had  never  been  able  to  blockade  the  Swedish  coast,  withdrew 
his  restrictions  as  to  English  and  Dutch  vessels.  Veselofsky 
tried  to  work  npon  the  English  merchants,  for  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeUno;  among  the  commercial  classes  that  the  country  wa*> 
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on  the  brink  of  war  with  Russia.  Lord  Stanhope  told  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Russian  Company  that  there  was  no  danger  in 
sending  their  ships,  but  they  still  thought  it  best  to  consult  the 
Russian  Minister,  who  gave  them  to  understand  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  danger,  but  that  it  depended  entirely  upon  their 
own  Government,  as  the  Tsar  was  well  disposed.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Company,  the  majority  decided  that  the  answer 
of  their  own  Government  was  sufficiently  decisive,  and  no  fur- 
ther representation  was  made.  In  July,  Admiral  Korris  and 
his  fleet  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  In  consequence  of  what  he 
had  heard,  the  Tsar  thought  it  best  to  inquire  for  what  pur- 
pose he  had  come,  and  wished  to  be  assured  that  he  had  no 
hostile  intentions,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  allow  him  to  ap- 
proach his  cbasts.  !Norris  replied  from  Copenhagen,  in  a  some- 
what indefinite  letter,  that  he  had  already  explained  himself  on 
the  subject  to  Veselofsky.  Just  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Aland  Congress,  Captain  Berkeley  arrived  at  Lofo  with  letters 
addressed  to  the  Tsar,  from  Admiral  Norris  and  Lord  Carteret, 
the  English  Minister  at  Stockholm,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  the  queen  of  Sweden  had  accepted  the  mediation  of  Eng- 
land in  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
that  she  had  done  this  because  England  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  Northern  War,  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Tsar  and  that  hostilities  would  cease ;  that  Admiral  Norris  and 
the  fleet  had  been  ordered  not  only  to  protect  British  trade,  but 
to  support  the  mediation,  and  that  His  Majesty,  together  with 
the  King  of  France,  and  his  other  allies,  among  whom  was 
Sweden, 'had  taken  measures  that  his  mediation  should  obtain 
the  desired  success,  and  that  the  war  which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  North  should  be  soon  ended.  Bruce  and  Osterman, 
finding  the  action  of  the  English  Minister  and  Admiral  very 
unusual  and  insolent,  refused  to  forward  the  letters,  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  King  of  England,  in  a  matter  of  such  impor- 
tance, would  either  write  personally  to  the  Tsar,  or  commu- 
nicate through  his  Resident  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  this.  King 
George  withdrew  from  St.  Petersburg  both  Weber  and  Jeffreys. 
It  was,  indeed,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Tsar  would  accept 
the  mediation  of  the  King  of  England,  who,  as  such,  was  an 
ally  of  Sweden,  and  who,  as  Elector  of  Brunswick,  had  been 
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one  of  his  own  allies  in  the  war,  and  towards  whom  ho  had 
unfriendly  feelings.  The  method  taken  by  VcRelofsky  of 
printing  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  King,  wliich  of  course 
called  out  a  reply,  was  not  calculated  to  bring  about  more 
friendl}'  feelings.  The  preliminaries  had  been  settled  in  July, 
and  on  November  20,  1710,  George,  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
made  a  formal  treaty  with  Sweden,  by  which  he  obtained 
Bremen  and  Verden  on  the  payment  of  a  million  thalers ;  as 
King  of  Great  Britain,  about  two  months  afterwards  (Februaiy 
1,  1720),  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  by  which  Eng- 
land bound  herself  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
thalers  a  year  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  assist  her  in  order 
to  prevent  the  predominance  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic  with  a 
fleet,  and  help  the  conclusion  of  a  favourable  peace.  Hence- 
forth the  English-Hanovei-ian  policy  as  regards  Russia  devo- 
ted itself  to  isolating  the  Tsar,  by  forcing  his  allies  to  make 
separate  treaties,  and  by  creating  ill-feeling  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  Vienna  there  was  a  fair  field.  The  feelings  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  excited  by  the  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis,  and  especially  by  the  demanded  re- 
call of  Pleyer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Russian  Resident, 
Abraham  Yeselofsky,  was  sent  for  by  the  Chancellor,  Count 
Schonborn,  and  told  that,  as  the  Tsar  had  forbidden  Pleyer  to 
appear  at  court,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  further  need 
of  a  Resident,  and  that  he  would  therefore  be  kind  enough  to 
quit  Vienna  within  eight  days,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
that  leave  the  country.  Veselofsky,  frightened  by  the  affair  of 
the  Tsarevitch,  and  thinking  himself  in  some  way  conq)ro- 
mised,  subsequently  disappeared,  and  apparently  took  with  him  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  given  him  for  secret  ser- 
vice. He  never  returned  to  Russia,  and  for  years  after  Rus- 
sian agents  were  in  quest  of  him,  with  instructions  to  bring  him 
home  '  at  anv  cost,'  but  duriuii;  the  lifetime  of  the  Tsar  nothing 
was  discovered  about  him.  It  seems  that  after  concealing  him- 
self in  Cassel  and  in  England,  he  subsequently  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  married  a  lady  of  good  family  and  died  in  17S0  at 
the  ase  of  ninetv-seven.  In  return  for  the  dismissal  of  Vesel- 
ofsky  the  Tsar  expelled  from  Russia  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
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winked  at  for  tlie  last  twenty  years.'  "When  it  was  believed  at 
St.  Petersburg  that  the  Emperor  was  acting  against  Russia  in 
Turkey  and  elsewhere,  the  Tsar  desired  to  renew  relations. 
First  Weisbach,  in  1720,  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
Yaguzhinsky,  neither  of  whom  were  successful  in  their  mis- 
sions, but  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  an  Austrian  Minister 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Through  the  management  of  Bernstorf,  assisted  by  Count 
Flemming,  who  had  got  wind  of  the  possibility  of  Augustus 
being  thrown  over  for  Stanislas  in  Poland,  a  secret  alliance 
was  made  in  January,  1719,  between  the  courts  of  A^ienna,  Han- 
over, and  Dresden,  directed  against  both  Russia  and  Prussia, 
particularly  the  latter.  The  cases  where  interference  might  be 
invoked  were  all  plainly'  set  down,  and  among  them  was  the  de- 
fence of  Curland  as  a  iief  of  Poland.  Rumours  of  this  treaty 
soon  got  abroad  and  caused  great  alarm  in  Berlin.  A  treaty 
had  been  made  in  December,  1717,  for  the  marriage  of  the  wid- 
owed Duchess  of  Curland,  the  Tsar's  niece,  to  the  Prince  John 
Adolphus  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  a  relative  of  King  Augustus, 
who  would  be  appointed  Duke  of  Curland,  but  the  King 
neglected  to  send  the  ratifications  in  the  time  agreed.  The 
Tsar  got  very  angry,  broke  off  the  affair,  and  accepted  a  pro- 
position from  the  King  of  Prussia  for  a  marriage  with  his  cousin, 
the  Margrave  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg-Schwedt, 
who  had  already  some  claims  to  Curland.  King  Frederick 
William,  who  had  hoped  ultimatel}-  to  secure  Curland  for  him- 
self, did  not  like  the  new  look-out  caused  by  the  alliance,  and 
negotiations  not  having  been  pressed  vigorously  of  late,  he  was 
nnich  delighted  when  the  Margrave,  while  submitting  to  his 
will,  said  that  he  preferred  one  of  the  King's  own  daughters. 
This  it  was  thought  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  breaking  off  the 
match. ^     One  of  the  first   results  of  the  Vienna  alliance  was 


'  An  explanation  was  made  to  the  Pope  that  this  measure  was  simply  one 
of  retaliation  against  the  Emperor,  and  was  not  intended  to  affect  the  position 
of  the  Catholics  in  Russia.  Subsequently,  the  Catholic  Churches  were  al- 
lowed to  receive  none  except  French  priests.  Communications  with  the 
Holy  See  were  at  this  time  made  through  Admiral  Zmaievitch,  of  the  Russian 
navy,  and  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Zara.     See  TJieiner,  pp.  468,  517. 

-  A  new  contract  was  signed  in  December,  1723,  substituting  the  Margrave 
Max  Charles,  but  this  also  tailed. 
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that,  tlie  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  head  of  the  l..\\er  Saxon  circle, 
was  instructed  by  the  Kmperor  t»»  send  ;i  IkkIv  <»f  tr<H)j)s  into 
Meeklenlnu•<,^  and  compel  the  submission  of  the  l)uke,  who 
fled  to  lierlin,  hopinj^  vainly  to  find  assistance.  A  small  fi^ht 
took  ]tlace  in  which  the  ^recklenburirers  were  beaten,  the  Uus- 
sians  having  rec-eived  orders  at  once  to  retire  from  the  countrv. 
Nothing  remained  to  the  Duke  then  but  his  fortress  of  Domitz. 
But  after  the  execution  was  made  the  Hanoverian  troops  re- 
fused to  retire,  which  gave  great  anxiety  at  i'.erlin,  as  it  ap- 
peared evidently  the  intention  of  the  Elector  immediatelv  to 
annex  ^lecklenburg  to  his  own  (lominif»ns.  L<»rd  AVldtworth 
was  now  sent  t<»  Berlin  as  English  Minister,  with  instructions 
to  force  the  Prussians  to  a  treaty  both  with  Hanover  and 
England,  looking  ultimately  to  a  peace  with  Sweden.  The 
English  ]\[inisters  had  begun  to  get  the  upper  haiul  of  Bern- 
storf,  and  they  saw  the  ambitious  aims  which  JIanover  had 
with  regard  to  Prussia,  as  well  as  the  very  interested  views 
which  Hern.storf  had  for  himself,  not  only  for  Ids  three  villages 
on  the  Elbe,  which  he  was  desirous  of  subtracting  from  Prus- 
sian rule  and  annexing  to  Hanover— -which  indeed  had  been 
put  into  the  treaty  of  1715,  but  had  never  yet  been  carried 
out — but  liis  desires  also,  as  Staid)ope  wrote,  't<t  get  for 
himself  certain  balliages  situated  about  Wismar.'  In  a  previous 
letter  of  Lord  Stanhope  to  Sunderland  he  spoke  of  'old  Bern- 
torf's  ]iroject '  to  break  off  with  Bussia.  'I  think  never  any 
scheme  was  framed  so  impracticable,  so  dishonourable,  nor  so 
pernicious  as  what  this  old  man  has  in  his  head.'  Eing  Fred- 
erick AVilliani,  who  was  intrinsically  an  honest  man,  was  nnich 
troubled  by  the  English  propositions.  He  considered  him.'-elf 
bound  to  the  Tsar — he  liad  signed  a  new  alliance  as  late  as 
August,  1718 — yet  lie  saw  difficulties  on  every  side,  ami  ad- 
vantages in  accepting  the  English  alliance.  He  trie<l  to  con- 
vince himself  that  nothing  in  this  woiiM  be  harmful  to  the 
Tsar's  interests,  and  endeavoured  to  inij>rcss  this  upon  Count 
<Tol6fkin,  for  he  was  frank  enough  to  relate  the  whole  nego- 
tiations to  the  liussians  and  to  tell  the  English  that  lie  sliould 
do  so.  The  Tsar  in  alarm  sent  Tolstoi  to  Berlin,  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  To|>toi  gave  the 
Prussians  at  once  to  undersUind  that  it'   Prussia  made  an  alii- 
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ance  witli  England  in  wliicli  Unssia  should  not  be  included^ 
he  would  at  once  leave  Berlin,  and  it  Nvould  be  considered  as  a 
breach  of  friendly  relations.  The  pressure,  however,  was  too 
great,  and  at  last,  after  many  hesitations,  the  Iving  was  induced 
to  sign  (June,  1719)  a  treaty  with  Hanover  and  also  one  with 
England,  in  which  was  included  the  project  of  a  treaty  with 
Sweden.  He  absolutely  refused  to  sign  an  article  in  favour  of 
Poland  as  against  Russia,  and  insisted  on  accompanying  the 
treaty  with  a  declaration  that  he  considered  himself  bound  by 
nothing  in  it  against  the  interests  of  the  Tsar,  and  that  he 
signed  it  only  on  condition  that  the  English  should  immediately 
enter  into  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in  wliicli  he  was 
prepared  to  act  the  part  of  mediator.'  The  arrangement  with 
Sweden  was  concluded  in  a  separate  article  to  the  English  pre- 
liminaries signed  at  Stockholm  on  August  29,  1719,  by  which 
Sweden  gave  up  Stettin,  the  district  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Peene,  and  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  on  payment  of 
two  million  thalers.  The  amount  of  money  Prussia  fought 
against  for  a  long  time,  not  wishing  to  pay  more  than  a  mil- 
lion, including  what  had  previously  been  advanced.  The  final 
treaty  was  not  concluded  until  February  1,  1720,  but  practically 
all  the  difficulties  between  Prussia  and  Sweden  were  settled  by 
these  preliminaries.     When  the  Tsar  found  that  the  treaty  was 

'  A  memorandum  of  King  Frederick  William,  dated  Jxil}'  23,  is  interesting, 
as  showing  liis  conflicting  emotions.  '  Wonld  to  God  that  I  had  not  promised 
to  conclude  the  treaty.  It  is  an  evil  spirit  which  has  moved  me.  Now  we 
shall  be  ruined,  which  is  what  my  false  friends  wish.  May  God  take  me  from 
this  evil  world  before  I  sign  it,  for  here  on  earth  there  is  nothing  but  falsehood 
and  deceit.  I  will  explain  to  GoLjfkin  that  I  must  wear  the  cloak  on  both 
shoulders.  To  have  the  Tsar  at  hand  is  my  interest,  and  if  I  give  him  money 
I  can  have  as  many  troops  as  I  wish.  The  Tsar  will  make  just  such  a  treaty 
with  me.  With  the  English  everything  is  deceit,  just  as  in  the  most  rascally 
way  they  deceived  me  in  1715.  I  pray  God  to  stand  by  me  if  I  must  play  an 
odd  part,  but  I  play  it  unwillingly,  for  it  is  not  one  for  an  honest  man.  I 
sign  the  treaty,  but  I  shall  not  keep  it,  and  shall  then,  if  I  throw  away  the 
mask,  tell  the  whole  world  how  false  friends  have  treated  me.'  He  ends  by 
ordering  this  document  to  be  placed  in  the  archives,  '  to  teach  my  successors  to 
guard  against  accepting  such  friends,  and  not  to  follow  my  wicked,  Godless  max- 
ims in  this  treaty,  but  to  stick  by  friends  that  one  once  has,  and  to  turn  away 
from  false  friends.  Therefore  I  exhort  my  posterity  to  keep  still  a  stronger 
army  than  I  have  ;  on  this  I  shall  live  and  die.'  Droyseu,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
/.,  i.,  2m. 
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really  signed,  he  tlioiii^lit  it  host  to  arcept  the  hitiiation  and  ^t-t 
what  he  conld  from  Kinijj  FrcHlerick  Willianr.s  profe.s.sions  of 
friendsliij).  Jie  easily  induceil  tlic  Kinj^  to  sijjn  a  declaration 
(June  26,  1720)  that,  in  spite  of  the  [)eace  with  Sweden,  ho 
woidd  never  interfere  against  Russia,  nor  touch  territories  con- 
quered by  Russia  outside  of  the  Ciernian  Empire. 

AVhat  was  disagreeable  both  to  Russia  and  Prussia  was  the 
idea  strongly  brought  forward  of  reviving  the  Rrunswick  con- 
gress, and  submitting  all  the  jieace  arrangements  to  the  f>rticial 
revision  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  they  might  con- 
cern lands  in  rTcrmany.  Tlie  programme  of  the  congress  de- 
vised by  England  and  the  Emperor  was  indeed  remarkable.  It 
being  considered  detrimental  to  Sweden  to  possess  territory  in 
Germany,  the  Swedish  provinces  in  tlie  Empire  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Rremen  and  \erden  to  Hanover,  Stral- 
sund  and  Riigen  to  Denmark,  Stettin  and  dependencies  to  Prus- 
sia, Wismar  to  Poland,  in  addition  t»»  a  million  and  a  half 
thalers  to  be  paid  l)y  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  I'ru.ssia;  Rostock 
to  be  a  free  Imperial  city.  The  Duke  of  Ilolstein-Ciottorji  was 
to  be  restored,  but  Trmning  not  to  be  restoretl  and  no  nrnje 
fortresses  to  be  built.  The  nobility  of  ^Ieckleid)urg  were  to 
keep  their  privileges.  Curland  was  to  go  back  to  Poland, 
Sweden  was  to  receive  Livonia,  Estlu»nia,  and  l*'inland,  ceding 
to  the  Russians  only  St.  Petei'sburg,  Cronstadt,  and  Narva. 
In  case  the  Tsar  refused  tliis  concession  and  force  had  to  bo 
used,  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  a/l  his  conquests  and  also  made 
to  cede  Smolensk  and  Kief  to  Poland.  A'erily  folly  could  no 
further  go. 

In  the  distracted  state  of  i'oland  it  was  conq)aratively  easy 
for  the  Russians  to  keep  the  n[)per  hand  by  dissensions,  and  l>y 
threats  of  new  confederations  against  King  Augustus,  and  thus 
prevent  the  Republic  from  becoming  also  a  party  to  the  Vienna 
alliance.  It  was  therefore  all  the  easier  for  King  Augustus  to 
be  persuaded  to  sign  preliminaries  of  peace  which  were  to  have 
the  effect  of  a  treaty  with  Sweden  (January  7,  172ii),  on  tlio 
basis  of  the  peace  of  Oliva,  as  neither  State  had  any  demaiuls 
to  make,  ami  thei'C  was  (juestion  of  nothing  more  than  a  mutual 
recognition.  Stanislas  was  to  retain  the  royal  titlr,  and  King 
Augustus  agreed  to  give  a  million  thalers. 
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Denmark,  altlioiigli  during  the  summer  of  1718  it  had  been 
comparatively  successful  in  the  war  against  Sweden  and  in  the 
protection  of  Norway,  yet  had  no  money,  and  was  easily  influ- 
enced by  the  great  naval  power  of  England.  The  trouble  was 
to  find  something  which  Sweden  could  yield,  which  would  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  Danish  demands.  An  armistice  was  made 
October  30,  1T19,  and  nine  months  afterwards,  July  14,  1720, 
a  regular  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  Sweden  renounced  the 
freedom  from  the  Sound  tolls  M'hich  she  had  enjoyed  since 
1645,  paid  six  hundred  thousand  thalei's  for  the  restitution  of 
the  Danish  conquests  in  Pomerania  and  Norway,  and  bound 
hei'self  no  longer  to  support  the  Duke  of  IIolstein-Gottorp. 
France  and  England  agreed  to  guarantee  to  Denmark  the  con- 
tinual possession  of  the  Ducal-Gottorp  part  of  Slesvig,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of 
•Gliicksburg,  came  under  Danish  rule  (1721). 

The  activity  of  the  hostile  courts  was  visible  even  in  places 
so  remote  as  Constantinople  and  Madrid.  There  being  rumours 
that  the  Austrians  and  the  English  were  endeavouring  to  excite 
the  Porte  to  hostilities  against  Russia,  the  Tsar,  in  1719,  sent 
thither  Alexis  Dashkof.  The  English  Ambassador  came  near 
preventing  his  reception,  spied  out  his  every  movement,  and 
reported  unfavourably  about  him  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  In  the 
end  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  peace,  although  foreign  influ- 
ence caused  the  rejection  of  a  project  for  a  closer  alliance. 
Even  this  modified  success  he  owed  to  some  extent  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Bonac.  In  Spain  there 
was  a  plan  devised  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  to  form  a  counter- 
league  to  that  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  For  this 
])urpose  negotiations  were  carried  on  at  the  Hague  between 
]Mai-<|uis  Beretti  and  Prince  Ivurakin,  and  in  Paris  between 
Prince  Cellamare  and  Baron  Schleinitz,  for  a  close  alliance  with 
Russia  and  Sweden,  and  an  attack  on  England  in  the  interests 
of  the  Pretender — the  same  plan  which  Goertz  had  previously 
pro])osed.  The  death  of  Charles  XII.  of  course  put  an  end  to 
these  projects.  With  all  their  care  the  negotiations  had  not 
been  carried  on  so  secretly  in  Paris  but  what  the  Abbe  Dubois 
found  them  out,  as  he  gave  Schleinitz  very  plainly  to  under- 
stand, especially  after  the  arrest  of  Prince  Cellamare.     Dubois, 
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like  a  sonsihlo  politician,  aj^recd  to  forj^'ct  all  altoiit  the  j.a-f, 
atid  iinprt'sst'd  upon  Sclilciiiit/,  the  a(lviiiita«;(' of  a  I'rcnch  iiiedi- 
ation  with  Sweden,  and  tlu'  in'cessity  of  making  peace  iir>  80011 
as  possible.  The  Tsar,  who  had  sonic  suspicion  that  Schleinit/, 
as  a  rJernian,  was  not  <piite  ai^reealtle  to  the  French  conit,  .sent 
a  special  envoy  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  snh- 
sequently  transferred  to  that  post  from  Copenhagen  Prince 
Tlasil  Liikitch  Doliroriiky. 

Ahhoiigh  Kiiglan<i  was  thus  successful  in  isolating  llns!?ia, 
yet  Sweden  got  no  real  advantage  when  peace  came  to  be  made. 
In  April,  1720,  Lord  Stanhope  met  Veselofsky  at  court,  and 
said  to  him  that,  in  or<ler  that  he  might  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint, he  desired  to  tell  him  that  Admiral  Norris  had  been  sent 
to  the  ]jaltic  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  that  it 
depended  on  liussia  to  conclude  peace  or  not,  and  recognise  the 
English  as  friends  or  enemies.  He  ]>romised  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  and  of  the  instructions  to  Xorris,  but  instead  of  that  .-;ent 
to  him  the  next  day  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  already  said, 
offering,  somewhat  curtly,  the  mediation  of  England  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  the  Tsar 
refused  to  receive  any  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Admiral  Xor- 
ris or  Lfird  Carteret.  Not  long  after  the  connnandant  of  Ileval 
received  a  letter  from  Admiral  Xorris  to  the  Tsar,  saying  that 
he  liad  come  to  offer  the  mediation  of  his  King  for  the  purptoe 
of  making  peace  with  Sweden.  The  letter  was  sent  back,  and 
some  correspondence  then  ensued  l)etween  Apra.xin  and  Xorris, 
the  upshot  of  which  was  that  X'^orris  was  told  that  if  he  brotight 
credentials  to  the  Tsar  he  would  certainly  be  received,  but  other- 
wise the  further  he  ke})t  from  the  guns  of  the  fortress  the  bet- 
ter. The  Englisli  and  Swedish  fleets  suddenly  left  in  great 
liaste,  for  X'orris  had  discovei-cd  that  the  Tsar  was  not  to  be 
easily  frightened,  and  that  while  he  was  making  a  demonstra- 
tion before  Reval,  a  Russian  fleet  was  devastating  tiie  coast  of 
Sweden  without  o])position.  The  "Russians  penetrated  thirty 
miles  into  the  country,  burnt  two  towns,  forty-one  villages,  and 
over  a  thousand  farmhouses.  Peter  wrote  to  Yaguzhinsky  : 
'Our  party,  imder  the  command  of  ihigadier  von  Mengden,  has 
invaded  Swc<len,  and  has  safely  letnrned  to  our  shores.  It  is 
true  that  although  no  very  great  loss  was  intiicted  on  the  enemy, 
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vet,  thank  God,  it  was  done  under  tlie  eves  of  their  allies,  who 
were  not  able  to  hinder  it.'  At  the  same  time  Golitsjn  defeated 
a  Swedish  fleet  and  captured  four  frigates.  People  in  England 
laughed  loudly  at  the  fleet  which  M^as  sent  to  defend  Sweden 
and  could  not  protect  the  shores  from  the  Russians,  and  the 
Euirlish  Government  said  nothing  more  about  mediation.  This 
was  then  left  to  France.  With  the  continuance,  however,  of 
the  bad  policy  which  had  marked  his  predecessor,  Eestiizhef- 
Riumin,  who  had  been  sent  to  London,  published  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  King,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that 
the  King  was  entirely  influenced  by  German  interests,  and  op- 
posed to  English  ones,  and  violently  accused  Bernstorf  and  his 
Hanoverian  colleagues.  Bestuzhef  was  ordered  to  leave  Eng- 
land within  a  week.  Faithful  to  his  policy  of  showing  that  his 
quarrel  was  with  the  King  and  not  with  England,  the  Tsar,  in- 
stead of  retaliating,  declared  to  the  English  merchants  in  Rus- 
sia that  they  could  still  remain  and  trade  without  danger,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred. 

jMean while,  in  May,  1720,  the  Swedish  General  von  Wirten- 
berg  arrived  at  St.  Petersbui-g  to  announce  the  election  and 
accession  of  King  Frederick,  the  husband  of  Queen  Ulrica,  and 
to  say  that  Sweden  would  be  ready  to  consider  proposals  of 
peace.  Alexander  Kumiantsof  was  sent  with  a  reply  to  Stock- 
holm in  August,  and,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  recent  at- 
tack on  the  coast,  was  received  with  gi-eat  amiability.  It  was 
speedily  arranged,  through  the  intervention  of  the  French  Min- 
ister, M.  de  Campredon,  that  negotiations  should  be  opened, 
not  at  Abo,  as  had  been  proposed,  for  there  were  all  the  Rus- 
sian magazines,  but  at  Xystad,  further  to  the  north.  The  Rus- 
sian plenipotentiaries  were  Bruce  and  Osterman,  the  former  of 
whom  had  been  made  a  Count,  and  the  latter  a  Baron ;  the 
Swedish  were  Count  Lilienstedt  and  Baron  Stromfeld.  The 
conferences  at  Xystad  began  on  May  9,  1721.  At  first  there 
were  diflBculties,  because  the  Swedes  seemed  to  think  that  they 
ought  to  have  easier  terms  than  had  been  offered  to  them  at 
the  Aland  congress.  They  were  astonished  that  the  permanent 
cession  of  Livonia  was  now  demanded,  when  the  Russians  had 
previously  been  willing  to  consent  to  a  tempoi'ary  occupation 
for  forty  years.     '  That  proposition  Avas  made  to  prevent  the 


conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Sweden  and  England,'  answore<l 
l>nice.  Negotiations  liiiifc'ivd  ;  an  Kiiglisli  llect  airaiii  appeartMl 
in  the  Baltic,  and  again  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  (ieneral 
Lacy  from  landing  live  thousand  troops  on  the  Swedish  coast, 
and  hurning  Sundsval,  two  other  towns,  nineteen  parishes, 
seventv-nine  estates,  and  five  hundred  and  six  villa<res  with 
more  than  live  thousand  houses.'  The  Swedish  plenipotentia- 
ries immediately  became  more  amenal)le,  altliough  they  still 
held  out  for  Viborg  as  well  as  for  Pernau  and  the  island  of 
Oesel.  They  yielded  Livonia  oidy  on  condition  that  the  Tsar 
should  not  intervene  in  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Ilolstcin. 
Tliis  he  agreed  to  do,  but  he  did  not  consider  that  this  would 
})revent  a  nuirriage  with  his  daughter. 

It  was  on  Septendjcr  14,  when  Peter  had  already  left  St. 
Petersburg  for  Viborg,  that  he  met  a  courier  from  Xystad, 
bringing  him  the  agreeable  news  that  a  treaty  ha<l  at  last  been 
signed  on  September  10.  The  main  articles  were  those  for 
which  the  Tsar  had  so  long  contended.  Livonia,  Esthonia,  In- 
gria,  and  part  of  Karelia,  with  the  district  of  Viborg,  were  ceded 
'  in  perpetuity  to  Ilussia."  This  expression  was  inserted  in 
order  to  prevent  any  claims  to  Livonia  on  the  part  of  Poland. 
Finland,  except  the  district  of  A^iborg,  was  to  be  restored  to 
Sweden,  and  according  to  all  accounts  it  was  in  a  very  sad  state, 
the  inhabitants  having  been  ruined  by  the  exactions  of  the 
soldiery.  Russia  was  to  pay  to  Sweden  two  million  thalers  in 
instalments  to  extend  over  four  years.  Sweden  was  to  have  the 
right  to  purchase  grain  free  of  export  duty  at  Iviga,  lieval,  and 
Arensburg,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  rubles  yearly,  ex- 
cept in  those  special  cases  where  thcexp<irtof  grain  was  entirely 
forbidden.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coiujuered  ]>rovinces  were 
to  have  all  the  rights  they  enjoyed  under  Swedish  rule,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.     Proprietors  of  estates  were  to 

'  Prince  Kunikin  wrote  from  the  Hague  in  April  of  a  letter  from  Kini? 
George  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  saying  that  the  English  fleet,  aocunling  to  agr«>«- 
ment,  was  ready  to  enter  the  Baltic,  hut  hegging  the  King  of  Sweileu  to  Xakv 
into  consideration  the  position  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  try  to  conclude  in  some 
way  a  peace  with  Russia.  England  could  no  loneer  speufl  so  much  monev  iq 
sending  out  siiuadrons;  that  the  present  fleet  cost  over  0(K>.tNKI/.,  and  op  ac^ 
count  of  its  condition,  all  that  .\dmiral  Xorris  could  do  would  be  to  covtr 
Sweden  from  hostile  attacks,  for  he  could  not  take  the  offensive. 
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refrain  them  on  proving  their  ownership.  All  prisoners  of  war 
were  to  be  released  without  ransom,  except  those  who  wished  of 
their  own  accord  to  remain.'  The  Tsar  promised  not  to  intefere 
in  any  way  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Sweden,  whether  as  to  the 
form  of  government  or  as  to  the  succession.  The  King  and 
the  Eepublic  of  Poland  as  allies  of  the  Tsar  were  included  in 
the  treaty,  and  Sweden  promised  immediately  to  send  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  make  a  separate  treaty  with  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  present,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Tsar.  On  the  side 
of  the  Swedes,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  included  in  the 
treaty,  with  the  provision  that  all  personal  disputes  between 
him  and  the  Tsar  were  to  be  treated  in  a  friendly  way,  and  if 
possible  arranged. 

Peter  wi-ote  his  warmest  thanks  to  both  Bruce  and  Oster- 
man,  and,  in  sending  the  news  of  the  treaty  to  Prince  Basil 
Dolgoriiky  at  Paris,  said :  '  All  scholars  in  arts  usually  finish 
their  course  in  seven  years.  Our  school  has  lasted  thrice  that 
time.  However,  thank  God,  it  is  so  well  finished  that  better 
would  be  impossible.' 

On  September  15  there  was  great  excitement  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Tsar  unexpectedly  returned  from  his  journey, 
firing  frequent  salutes  from  the  three  guns  on  his  yacht,  beat- 
ing drums  and  sounding  trumpets.  A  crowd  collected  at  the 
Trinity  wharf,  including  all  the  highest  officials,  for  the  mean- 
ing was  evident.  The  Tsar  was  bringing  the  news  of  peace. 
From  his  yacht  Peter  went  at  once  to  pray  in  the  Trinity 
clim-ch.  His  friends  knew  what  present  would  be  most  accept- 
able to  him,  and  all  begged  him  to  accept  the  rank  of  Admiral 
of  the  Ked  Flag.     Meanwhile  tubs  of  wine  and  beer  had  been 

'  Very  many  Swedes  who  had  married  Russians,  or  who  had  otherwise 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  during  their  long  imprisonment,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  Russia.  General  Lewenhaupt  had  died  at  Moscow  in 
1719.  Count  Piper  was  very  harshly  treated  ;  he  was  made  to  give  a  draft  of 
fifty  thousand  rubles  as  indemnity  for  four  Dutch  merchant  vessels  mistaken 
for  Swedish  at  Helsingfors  in  1712  and  burned.  The  Swedish  Government 
forbade  the  payment  of  the  draft.  Count  Piper  was  then  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  Schliisselburg,  where  he  died.  Admiral  Ehrenskjold  was-  treated 
witli  great  consideration,  and  on  his  release  was  given  the  Tsar's  portrait  set  in 
diamonds.  Prince  Trubetskoy  brought  back  from  Sweden  a  natural  son, 
■who,  under  the  name  of  Betsky,  played  an  important  jjart  at  the  court  of 
Catlierine  II. 
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broiif^ht  out  and  a  platform  erected.  Tlie  Tsar  mounted  on  this 
and  said  to  the  crowd  :  '  Kt-joicc  and  thank  (iod,  oh  orthodti.v 
people,  that  the  Ahiiighty  (iod  has  put  an  t-ntl  to  thi>  lung  war, 
lasting  twenty-one  years,  and  lias  given  us  a  haj)py  and  eternal 
peace  with  Sweden.'  Saying  this,  I'etrr  took  a  (,-upof  wino 
and  drank  to  the  health  of  the  nation,  amid  loud  cheers,  the 
firing  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress  and  of  the  regiments  drawn 
up  on  the  square.  Twelve  dragoons  with  white  scarves  over 
their  shoulders,  with  l)anners  and  lam-el  wreaths,  and  accom- 
panied by  two  trumpeters,  were  sent  through  the  city  with  the 
news  of  peace.  On  the  21st  there  began  a  great  mas<juerade  of 
a  thousand  masks  which  continued  a  whole  week.  IVter  was 
as  merry  as  a  child,  danced  about  the  tables  and  sang  songs. 
On  October  31st  Peter  declared  in  the  Senate  that,  as  a  mark 
of  thankfulness  for  divine  mercy,  he  intended  to  j)anlon  all 
condemned  criminals,  to  free  all  those  indebted  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  forgive  the  arrears  of  taxes  which  had  accumu- 
lated from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  ITIS.  That  .s^ame  day 
the  Senate  resolved  to  offer  to  the  Tsar  the  titles  of  Emperor, 
Father  of  liis  Country,  and  (ireat.  These  Peter  at  first  refused, 
but  at  last  promised  to  accept.  The  same  day  the  French 
envoy,  M.  de  Tampredon,  who  had  arrived  at  Cronstadt  the 
evening  before  on  board  a  Swedish  frigate,  was  dining  with  the 
commandant  of  the  fortress  when  the  arrival  was  amiounced  of 
the  Tsar,  who  had  come  to  meet  him  in  spite  of  all  laws  of 
etiquette.  Peter  went  directly  to  the  frigate.  Campredon  re- 
turned at  once  and  found  him  on  deck.  The  Tsar  embraced 
him,  then  paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  diplomatic 
success,  and  showed  a  lively  gratitude  for  the  good  otfices  of 
France.  He  then  took  Campredon  to  his  boat  and  reviewed 
his  nineteen  vessels  of  the  line,  pointing  out  the  merits  of  each, 
whether  of  build  or  of  ornament.  On  returning  to  St.  Peters- 
burg the  Tsar  received  the  envoy  in  solemn  audience,  but  in 
his  chancery  and  not  in  his  jialace.  lie  invite<l  the  envoy  t<» 
accompany  him  at  once  to  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  peace,  an<l 
hastily  left  the  chancery.  Campredon  with  astonisliment  saw 
him  stop  in  the  middU;  of  the  street  before  a  sort  of  cafe,  where 
he  had  made  an  appointment  with  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
court  and  the  Empire,  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  go  in 
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great  pomp  to  the  cathedral.  He  put  the  envoy  in  the  place  of 
lionour,  roughly  pushed  on  one  side  the  chamberlains  who  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing,  and  was  anxious  that  he  should  follow 
each  phase  of  the  ceremony.  He  himself  directed  the  liturgy, 
sang  with  the  priests,  and  beat  time.  After  the  mass  and  a 
sermon  of  Theophan  Prokopovitch,  who  recounted  all  the  re- 
markable actions  of  the  Tsar,  the  Chancellor,  Count  Golofkin, 
delivered  a  short  address  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Holy  Synod,  begging  the  Tsar  to  accept  the  title  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Father  of  his  Country,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  The 
Senators  thrice  cried  Vivat  !  and  the  shout  was  taken  up  by  all 
the  people  inside  and  outside  the  church,  the  bells  rang,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  the  drums  beat,  and  there  was  a  general 
salute.  Peter  replied  :  '  I  greatly  wish  all  our  nation  directly 
to  recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  our  favour  during  the  last  war, 
and  in  the  conclusion  of  this  peace.  It  becomes  us  to  thank 
God  with  all  our  might,  but  while  hoping  for  peace  we  must 
not  grow  weaker  in  military  matters,  so  as  not  to  have  the  fate 
of  the  Greek  Monarch}'.  AVe  must  make  efforts  for  the  general 
good  and  profit,  Avhich  may  God  grant  us  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  which  the  nation  will  receive  advantage.'  On  leaving  the 
church  the  procession  formed  again  and  went  to  the  palace  of 
the  Senate,  where,  in  one  of  the  large  halls,  tables  were  arranged 
for  a  thousand  guests,  and  where  he  was  congratulated  b}-  the 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  by  the  foreign  ministers.  After 
the  banquet  there  was  a  ball.  During  the  whole  evening  Peter 
was  as  constant  in  his  polite  attentions  to  the  French  envoy  as 
his  duties  permitted  him,  for  he  managed  the  details  of  the 
festivity,  had  himself  designed  the  fireworks,  and  appeared  as 
much  interested  in  their  success  as  in  gaining  a  battle.  At  a 
given  signal  the  flotilla  on  the  river  became  illuminated,  the 
artillery  fired  a  salute,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  was  seen  with  a 
fiery  statue  on  each  side,  one  mounted  on  an  eagle  representing 
Pussia,  and  the  other  on  a  lion  meant  for  Sweden.  They 
closed  the  doors  of  the  temple  and  clasped  hands  as  a  sign  of 
reconciliation.  After  two  thousand  rubles'  worth  of  powder  had 
been  burned  in  this  way  the  guests  '  drank  much,'  says  Cam- 
predon.  Healths  quickly  succeeded  one  another  ;  an  enormous 
basin  of  wine,  '  a  true  cup  of  grief,'  circulated  among  the  guests, 
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carried  un  the  shoulders  of  two  soldiers.  There  were  fountains 
of  wine  at  the  street  corners  and  the  whole  town  was  jolly.  On 
a  platform  before  the  Senate  was  an  ox  roasted  whole,  which 
the  Tsar  carved  with  his  own  hands  and  distributed  tt)  the 
crowd.  lie  even  ate  a  bit  himself,  and  drank  to  the  healtli  of 
the  people. 

From  that  day  the  title  of  Tsar  was  disused  and  the  Sover- 
eign of  Russia  became  officially  known  as  Emperor.  I*rns>ia 
and  Holland  immediately  recognised  the  imperial  title.  Other 
countries,  though  some  of  them  had  previously  translated  Tsar 
by  Emperor,  made  delays  and  ditficultics,  ehietly  to  please  the 
German  Emperor.  The  new  title  was  formally  recognised  by 
Sweden  in  1723,  by  Turkey  in  1739,  by  England  and  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  in  1742,  l)y  France  and  Spain  in  174r»,  and  by 
Poland  not  until  17G4.' 

'  Solovit^f,  xvii.  ;  Golik6f,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.  ;  Journal  of  Peter  the  Great; 
Droysen,  Frifdrieh  Wilhdm  I. ;  Human  L<iiris ;  Da  Mont,  Cor])»  iJijiio- 
inatiquc  ;  Marteus,  liuanian  Trait  us  ;  Basscwitz,  Eclaircisstinent*  ;  A..  Vandal, 
Louia  XV.  d  Elinubdh  dc  liuasie  ;  Lord  JStauliope,  llUtory  vf  England. 
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THE   TSAR'S   LIFE  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG.— 1717-1724. 

At  the  time  of  the  festivities  for  the  peace  of  Xystad  St.  Peters- 
burg could  not  show  the  lines  of  palaces  which  now  rise  so 
superbly  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  not  as  yet  kept  in  by  the 
granite  quays  of  Catherine  II.,  nor  did  it  even  present  the  line 
appearance  it  did  a  few  years  later  under  the  Empress  Anne, 
when  many  new  buildings  had  been  constructed,  and  even  to 
Western  eyes  it  seemed  a  marvel.  Nevertheless  the  aspect  was 
very  different  from  that  of  seven  years  before,  Avhen  Weber 
found  it  only  a  cluster  of  adjoining  villages  like  the  settlements 
of  the  American  colonies.  St.  Petersburg  now  contained  about 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,'  and  presented  far  more  at- 
tractions to  a  stranger.  The  nucleus  of  the  town  was  still  to 
the  east  of  the  fortress  near  the  Trinity  church,  the  official 
church  for  all  ceremonies,  and  here  were  the  Government  offices, 
the  bazaar,  and  the  houses  of  Gagarin,  Golofkin,  Shafirof,  Zo- 
tof,  Buturlin,  and  other  nobles,  but  the  city  had  begun  to  spread 

'  The  number  of  houses  in  St.  Petersburg  given  on  page  9,  was  taken 
somewhat  rashly  from  Weher's  JVeu-Verdnclertes  Russland,  and  must  be  greatly 
exaggerated.  But  numbers  are  always  difficult  things  where  statistics  are  not 
attainable.  According  to  the  Geofjraj)himl-StatistkalDictionaiy  of  the  linmnn 
Empire,  the  numljer  of  houses  in  St.  Petersburg  in  December,  1713,  when  the 
first  census  was  taken,  was  1,015,  for  the  most  part  mere  log  huts,  besides  six 
churches.  In  1740  the  number  of  buildings  is  stated  as  1,740;  in  1805  as 
7,280.  In  1869  the  population  was  007,026  ;  the  number  of  houses  9,109,  con- 
taining 92,417  separate  apartments.  The  population  is  given  in  1882  at  876.- 
575.  Taking  in  general  all  Russian  northern  towns  which  would  most  nearly 
correspond  to  what  St.  Petersburg  was  about  1720,  the  average  number  of  in- 
liabitants  per  house  is  never  less  than  ten.  In  the  early  days  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, owing  to  the  way  in  which  soldiers  and  especially  workmen  were 
crowded  together,  this  average  must  have  been  greatly  exceeded.  After  Peter's 
death  the  population  decreased  fast,  and  did  not  come  up  again  until  the  reigu 
of  Elizabeth. 
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ou  tho  iiiaitilaml  in  the  iieighlxuirliood  of  the  Adiniraltv  an«l  up 
till'  river  eastward.  It  was,  however,  still  contained  witlnn  tlie 
canal  of  the  ^lya  or  Muika.  The  Admiralty  was  surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat,  and  was  really  a  i)lace  for  the  construction  of 
ves.sels.  Furtlu-r  down  was  what  is  now  called  the  Kngli>h 
quay  and  the  port  lor  galleys.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Admiralty  was  occupied  by  the  foreign  and  especially  the  flcr- 
nian  colony  of  officers  and  men  employed  in  the  army  and  navv, 
as  is  still  shown  by  the  names  of  the  J  Jttlc  ^lorskiiya  and  the 
Great  Morskiiya,  or  Naval  Street.  The  Pushkarskaya,  or  Ar- 
tillery Street,  has  now  disappeared.  The  Xevsky  i'rospect 
existed,  but  oidy  as  a  high-road  to  the  Alexander  Nevsky  mon- 
astery, receiving  its  name  from  being  cut  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  woods;  although  nearer  to  the  ^Imka,  where  there 
were  meadows,  it  was  edged  by  a  di)uble  line  of  trees.  On  the 
site  of  the  Winter  Palace  were  a  number  of  houses,  some  of 
which  might  be  called  palaces,  esjieciaily  that  of  Admiral  A]>rax- 
in.  His  house,  which  was  on  the  corner,  built  somewhat  in 
the  Italian  style  with  galleries  and  balconies,  would  reach  now 
scarcely  to  the  middle  of  the  second  story  of  the  "Winter  Palace, 
j)artly  because  the  level  of  the  (piay  has  since  been  rai.-^ed. 
Next  to  this  came  the  houses  of  Savva  Itaguzhinsky,  (ieneral 
Taguzhinsky,  Tcheiiiysh<''f,  and  .Vdmiral  Cruys,  also  a  large 
house,  and  tiiially  the  Winter  Palace  of  the  Tsar,  only  two  sto- 
ries in  height,  occupying  the  corner  of  what  is  now  the  Hermit- 
age. The  quay  was  laid  up  with  tindjer,  and  piles  were  driven 
under  the  foundations  of  the  houses,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
come  pretty  close  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Marble  Palace  was  a  large  post-house  built  for  the  accom 
modation  of  strangers,  and  the  services  of  Heinrich  (tottlcib 
Crauss,  of  T)an/.i<',  had  been  secured  as  landlord.  It  contained 
a  large  hall,  where  the  Tsar  fre(piently  gave  balls,  dinners,  and 
other  entertainments,  his  own  jialace  being  too  small  for  such 
}»urposes.  ]ietween  this  and  the  house  just  mentioned  was  the 
large  house  of  Alexander  Kikin,  which  had  been  conti>cated  in 
ITIS,  and  was  now  used  for  storing  and  exhibiting  the  library 
and  the  collections  of  rarities  and  curiosities  purchased  at  vari- 
ous times  by  the  Tsar.  In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  was  the 
small  palace  of  the  Tsar's  sister  Natalia,  who  during  her  life- 
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time  had  used  a  portion  of  it  as  a  house  for  orphans  and  poor 
women;  after  her  death  the  whole  of  it  was  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  especial  care  being  given  to  foundlings.  Opposite  the 
post-office,  on  the  Millionaya,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Ger- 
man Street,  was  the  house  built  for  the  elephant  sent  by  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  and  at  that  time  used  for  the  great  Holstein 
globe.  Beyond  the  post-house  was  a  long  stretch  of  meadow 
and  plain,  where  the  troops  sometimes  paraded,  and  beyond 
that  the  Summer  Garden,  where  the  Tsar  had  built  for  himself 
a  small  house  still  in  existence,  called  the  Summer  Palace.  At 
the  upper  end,  separated  by  a  small  canal,  was  the  park  and 
summer  palace  of  Catherine,  and  further  on  the  Italian  Garden. 
In  these  gardens  society  frequently  united  in  the  afternoons 
and  long  evenings  of  summer,  for  entertainments  of  various 
kinds.  The  gardens  possessed  many  old  trees,  and  were  planted 
with  flower-beds,  for  since  the  Tsar's  stay  in  Holland  he  had 
developed  a  fondness  for  gardening,  and  was  especially  fond  of 
carnations.  Across  the  river,  on  the  Yasily-Ostrof,  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  by  canals  and  straight  streets  for  construct- 
ing a  town  in  the  Dutch  style.  As  yet  the  only  house  of  im- 
portance was  that  of  Prince  Menshikof,  by  far  the  largest  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  really  a  splendidly  furnished  palace,  with 
large  wings  for  his  chancery  and  the  persons  in  his  employ,  and 
behind  a  garden  extending  to  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Here 
Menshilcof  received  for  the  Tsar,  who  liked  not  too  much  festiv- 
ity in  his  own  small  house.  Peter  could  always  see  his  lighted 
windows  of  an  evening,  and  when  he  did  not  himself  visit  him 
comforted  himself  with  the  reflection,  '  Danilitch  is  making 
merry.'  This  house  still  exists  as  the  Cadets'  School.  Beyond 
this  were  the  dwellings  of  artisans,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
island  was  the  palace  of  the  Tsaritsa  Prascovia  (after  her  death 
turned  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  and  the  houses  of  several 
nobles.  The  long  line  of  buildings  for  the  colleges  had  been 
begun,  but  was  not  yet  finished.     It  is  now  the  University. 

There  were  no  bridges  over  the  river,  and  even  over  the 
canals  they  were  few  and  far  between.  Unless  one  wished  to 
make  a  long  way  roundabout  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  boat ; 
and  what  was  especially  inconvenient  and  unpleasant  was,  that 
in  order  to  accustom  his  subjects  to  the  handling  of  boats,  the 
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Tsar  had  forbidden  the  use  of  oars.  It  was  always  necessary 
to  sail.  Accidents  were,  t>f  ('(Mirsc,  fruciuciit,  ami  in  bad  weather 
people  were  sunietimes  iletaiiietl  for  days  in  houses  where  they 
had  gone  as  guests,  a  circumstance  which  liaj)|)ened  several 
times  even  to  foreign  ministers.  The  Polish  ^linister,  Von 
Konigseck,  one  of  the  Tsar's  physicians,  and  several  others 
were  drowned  through  the  carelessness  of  the  boatmen.  In 
consequence,  the  foreign  ministers  were  allowed  to  have  f<>ur 
oarsmen  each. 

A  few  streets  were  badly  paved,  and  that  at  great  expense, 
for  the  stones  had  to  be  brought  from  long  distances.  Even- 
boat,  therefore,  that  came  down  the  Neva,  was  obliged  tn  carry 
a  certain  quantity.  No  measures  were  taken  to  light  the  streets 
until  1723,  and  then  only  with  a  few  lanterns  hung  at  long  in- 
ten'als  in  front  of  the  houses.  lentil  1721  there  had  been  no 
great  inundation  since  17<*fi  ;  that  of  1717  did  little  damage. 
But  fires  were  alarmingly  common.  Thanks  to  a  well-organised 
fire  brigade,  in  which  all  were  obliged  to  serve,  and  to  the  fre- 
(pient  presence  of  ^Icnshikof  and  of  the  Tsar  himself  with  axe 
and  pick  in  hand,  and  perhaps  to  the  8<»lid  logs  used  in  the 
buildings,  the  fire  was  usually  put  out  before  more  than  three 
or  fi»ur  houses  were  burnc<l.  In  these  unlightcd  and  badly- 
paved  streets  wolves  still  from  time  to  time  ravaged,  and  rob- 
beries and  murders  were  far  too  common.  The  badly-housed, 
starved,  desperate,  and  despairing  peasants,  who  had  been  t<»rn 
from  their  homes  to  build  the  new  capital,  forg(»t  the  hor- 
rible punishments  meted  out  by  Prince  Kamodanofsky  so  long 
as  for  a  moment  they  could  forget  their  present  hunger  and 
misery.'     It  was  dangerous  to  go  out  alone  at  night  in  the  streets 

'Weber  writes,  Juno  2G,  1714:  '  Deed.s  of  violence  are  Iwginnins'  h.-re 
again,  becausu  the  Tsar  is  absent  and  tliere  are  few  soldiers  here.  Tlie  i:.><lh-.ss 
rabble  breaks  into  houses  both  bv  day  and  night,  and  perpetrates  all  sorts  nf 
insolent  deeds.  Several  sad  cases  have  taken  pla<e  tliis  week.  lV«>j>le  scarcely 
consider  themselves  safe  in  their  houses,  and  at  niglit  liave  to  u.«e  all  imagin- 
able precautions.  Between  here  and  Moscow  another  band  of  brigands  lia.H 
been  formed,  who  an*  all  well  armed  and  make  the  roads  quite  unsafe.  It  in 
reckoned  that  the  Vice-Tsar,  Ramodanofsky,  wlio  i.s  the  supreme  judge  in 
criminal  matters,  has  executed  over  (5,(KK)  similar  brigands  during  his  reicn. 
When  he  was  lately  here  and  was  a.«*ked  about  this,  he  said  he  must  have  three 
hundred  prisoners  still  hanged.    Prince  Menshikof,  two  years  ogo,  waa  attacked 
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of  St.  Petersburg,  or  even  by  day  on  the  country  roads.  Even 
the  Tear  himself  came  near  being  captured  by  brigands  while 
iToiny;  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  ITIT.  This  state  of  things  ren- 
dered  necessary  the  establishment  of  night  patrols  and  the  com- 
plete reorganisation  of  the  police,  which  was  put  under  the 
charge  of  General  Antony  Devier,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  orig- 
inally come  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  cabin  boy,  had  been  employed 
and  promoted  by  the  Tsar,  and  made  one  of  his  adjutants. 
Devier  was  a  kind-hearted  man  of  no  great  capacity,  but  had 
the  one  :merit  of  implicitly  following  out  his  instructions. 
Sometimes  the  Tsar  found  it  necessary  to  admonish  him  very 
sharply,  but  they  nevertheless  remained  very  good  friends.  It 
is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  as  they  were  driving  together  in  a 
chaise  along  the  bank  of  the  jVLVika,  a  bridge  which  they  were 
about  to  cross  was  out  of  repair,  two  or  three  planks  having 
been  displaced.  Peter  jumped  out,  gave  Devier  a  good  beating 
with  his  cane,  made  him  mend  the  bridge  on  the  spot,  and  then 
in  a  pleasant  tone  said,  '  Get  in,  brother,'  and  they  drove  on. 
Devier  paid  court  to  the  sister  of  Menshikof,  but  the  prince, 
havino;  higher  views,  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  Find- 
ing  that  the  lady  responded  to  his  love  only  too  warmly,  Devier 
again  asked  her  hand,  and  told  Menshikof  that  it  would  be 
better  to  allow  the  wedding  to  take  place  in  order  that  the 
child  might  be  legitimate,  upon  which  he  was  kicked  down- 
stairs. He  complained  to  the  Tsar,  who  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing the  inarriage.  Although  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  hold 
intimate  official  relations,  Menshikof  was  never  cordial  to  his 
brother-in-law,  and  after  the  Tsar's  death  seized  an  excellent 
opportunity  which  ofPered  itself  to  have  him  exiled  to  Siberia. 

The  hours  kept  by  Peter  were  very  different  from  those  now 
in  fashion.  He  frequently  attended  sessions  of  the  Senate  or 
had  conferences  with  his  Ministers  at  three,  four,  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  then  went  to  the  Admiralty  to  supervise  the 
ship-building,  and  generally  managed  to  get  an  hour  at  the 


}>y  a  whole  village  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  only  saved  by  his  fleet  horses. 
Thereupon  he  had  all  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  priests,  hanged.  If  jus- 
tice were  not  administered  so  strictly  in  this  country  tlie  evil  would  be  still 
worse.'  Tliere  is  more  than  a  tinge  of  exaggeration  in  the  above  account,  but 
the  evil  was  certainly  very  great. 


lathe  before  liis  eleven  o'clock  dinner.  Then  followed  the  usual 
Russian  mid-day  iiaj> ;  later  he  went  on  tours  <>f  iiis)»ccti(»n 
round  the  town,  or  worked  in  his  ])rivate  chancery,  and  the 
evenin<;  he  passed  in  the  society  of  his  friends  or  in  the  more 
jniblic  assemblies.  Such  hours  are  scarcely  ]>ossible  except  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  at  midsunnner  it  is  always  light,  and  at 
midwinter  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  from  3  i-.m.  to  9  a.m., 
and  frequently  owing  to  fogs  it  is  dark  much  longer,  and  early 
and  late  become  mere  relative  terms.  At  least  three  or  foiw 
thues  a  week  Peter  either  dined  or  supped  with  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  most  frecpiently  with  ^fensbikof,  for  in  spite 
of  accusations  aud  perha})s  a  certain  withdrawal  of  contideuce, 
friendly  and  intimate  relations  were  maintained.  '^rinis,  in 
October,  1710,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Kalisz,  ]\Ien- 
shikof  came  to  the  Tsar  at  live  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  invito 
him  to  dim'.  lie  remained  talking  with  him  for  several  hours, 
when  1)oth  went  to  the  h(.»use  of  General  (lolovin,  then  to  the 
liturgy  at  the  Trinity  church,  and  then  to  diimer,  after  wliich 
there  was  a  sailing  party  on  the  Neva,  and  the  Tsar  returned  to 
Menshikof s  for  supper,  and  stayed  until  ten  o'clock.  Very 
rarely  did  any  one  dine  or  sup  with  the  Tsar  at  his  })alace,  tm- 
less  it  were  Menshikof,  or  some  orderly  or  adjutant.  J  lis  house 
was  not  large,  with  low,  small,  simply  furnished  rooms,  built 
for  the  convenience  of  his  private  life,  where  he  could  take  his 
ease  without  ceremony.  He  loved  a  simj)le  life,  plain  coarse 
fare,  and  liked  to  go  abont  in  his  old  clothes,  lie  dined  with 
the  greatest  simplicity,  generally  wore  an  old  surtout,  which,  as 
he  had  the  habit  of  stulfing  important  papers  into  his  pockets, 
was  usually  rolled  up  and  placed  under  his  pillow  at  night.  At 
the  coronation  of  Catherine  he  consented,  to  afford  her  pleasure, 
to  wear  a  coat  which  with  her  own  hands  she  had  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver,  at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  the  expense,  which  might  have  supported  several  soldiers. 
The  Tsar's  Court  was  very  small.  His  adjutants  at  this  time 
were  Yaguzhinsky,  Devier,  liumiantsof,  Volynsky,  and  Simeon 
Xaryshkin,  who  were  frequently  given  duty  in  distant  places ; 
and  he  had,  besides  Makarof.  the  secretary  of  his  cabinet,  a 
number  of  orderlies,  who  were  constantly  attached  to  his  ]>er- 
son.  Bergholz,  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein,  then 
Vol.  II.— 28 
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just  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  savs  :  '  The  Court  of  the  Tsar  is 
very  mean,  for  he  lias  ahnost  no  one  in  his  service  but  a  few 
orderlies,  some  of  whom  are  indeed  of  good  family,  but  most  of 
low  birth.  These  young  men,  his  greatest  favourites,  enjoy 
however,  no  little  influence  with  him.  There  are  in  all  three 
or  four  to  M'hom  he  holds  much.  One  is  the  nephew  of  Gen- 
eral Buturlin ;  the  second,  Tchevkin,  is  so  like  his  twin-brother 
that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their  clothes.  Thej^  say 
that  when  the  Tsar  went  to  Danzig,  he  took  them  with  him 
only  on  account  of  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  The 
one  who  was  least  able  to  suit  himself  to  his  humour  he  gave 
over  to  the  Tsarina.  The  third  favourite  and  orderly-  is  named 
Tatistchef,  and  is  of  a  Eussian  family.  The  fourth  and  last, 
Basil,  was  a  poor  young  fellow  in  the  Tsar's  choir,  and  as  the 
Tsar  himself  is  a  singer,  and  every  Sunday  and  feast-day  stands 
in  the  same  row  with  the  common  choristers  and  sino;s  with 
them  in  church,  he  took  such  a  great  liking  to  him  that  he  can 
scarcely  live  an  instant  without  him.  These  two  last  are  his 
greatest  favourites,  since  generally  when  the  Tsar  is  alone  or  in 
a  small  compan}'  he  eats  at  the  same  table  with  them.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Tsar  cares  still  more  for  Basil,  since  he  seizes 
him  by  the  head  perhaps  a  hundred  times  a  day  and  kisses  him, 
and  even  lets  the  highest  Ministers  stand  and  wait  while  he  goes 
and  talks  to  him.  This  man  is  of  poor  common  people,  and  has 
never  had  any  other  education  than  that  of  a  chorister.  Besides, 
his  appearance  is  quite  common  and  ordinary.  In  a  M'ord,  he 
is,  according  to  all  appearance,  a  simple  inoffensive  youth,  and 
yet  the  finest  people  of  the  whole  realm  pay  their  court  to  him."' 
The  Court  of  Catherine  presented  a  great  contrast  to  that 
of  her  husband.  She  was  fond  of  luxury  and  display,  of  dress 
and  of  jewels,  and  Peter  humoured  her  in  this.  Indeed  he 
liked  the  nobility  also  to  keep  up  a  fitting  state.  "When  Men- 
shikof,  after  one  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  him,  took  down  all 
his  tapestries  and  the  brocade  and  satin  hangings  of  his  walls, 
and  removed  his  splendid  furniture  under  the  pretence  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  sell  it,  the  Tsar  sternly  rebuked  the  mean- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  rooms,  and  told  him  that  unless  in 
twenty-four  hours  his  palace  were  furnished  again  as  became  a 
Serene  Pi-ince  and  Governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  he  should  double 
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the  fine.  In  the  Empress's  liousehold,  which  was  so  well  man- 
aged  as  to  surprise  foreigners,  there  were  pages  in  green  uni- 
form faced  with  red  and  richly  triniiued  with  ^old  lace,  a  great 
number  of  well-dressed  lackeys  and  grooms,  and  an  orchestra  <>f 
many  good  musicians  in  fine  green  uniforms,  which  they  wore 
rather  un willingly.  She  had  four  gentlemen  of  the  chandter, 
all  tall,  handsome  fellows;  two  of  them  were  Kussians,  Shepe- 
lef  and  Tchevkin,  and  two  Germans,  Mons  and  Balk,  one  being 
brother  and  the  other  a  nephew  to  the  pretty  Anna  ^fons,  the 
mistress  of  the  Tsar  in  his  earlv  life.  Xotwithstan<iinir  the 
difficulty  with  which  William  Mons  had  got  into  the  army,'  tin*. 
Mons  family  had  succeeded  in  establisliing  themselves  solidlv 
at  Catherine's  Court.  The  sister  of  William  and  Anna,  Mat- 
rena  (originally  Modesta)  l'»alk,  who  had  married  a  distinguished 
general,  was  the  lady  of  honour  deepest  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Kmpress,  and  her  two  sons  also  belonged  to  the  household. 
Very  shamefully  did  they  rej>ay  the  favour  shown  to  them. 
Catherine  was  noted  for  her  amiability  and  kind  heart.  She 
disliked  none  and  could  not  refuse  a  request.  She  was  there- 
fore the  refuge  of  all  who  were  in  trouble  or  desired  favours  of 
the  Tsar.  Every  one  apjdied  to  her,  from  Menshikof  down. 
Mons  and  his  sister  took  advantage  of  this,  manai'ed  to  control 
the  access  of  petitioners,  and  to<tk  money  for  their  services. 
Their  venality  was  generally  known  in  St.  Petersburg  t(»  every 
one  but  the  Tsar,  and  when  lie  found  it  out  it  proved  their  ruin. 
Among  the  ladies  of  the  Court'  were  Anisia  Tolstoi,  who  had 

'  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  40G,  407. 

'  The  chief  ladies  and  maids  of  honour  of  Patherino's  hon.seholil  Iwfiides 
those  mentioned  were  the  Princess  (.'antcmir;  Maria  Str6iJtan(»f  (b«rn  Novn-^ilt- 
Kef),  tin*  mother  of  the  Haroiis  Stroijanof  ;  Anna  Ol.^iSlief,  dauuhtvr  of  .\dmirnl 
SenyAvin  ;  Madame  t'amiti-nhauseii  (horn  von  Lesthcrt),  wife  of  a  i-oloml, 
afterwards  a  general,  and  a  .Swedish  baron  ;  Mailame  VillelKiis.  wif>'  ^f  the 
French  adventurer  and  admiral,  a  dautrhter  of  Pastor  (Jliick,  with  wh<>n>  Tath- 
erine  hiwl  lived  ;  ('<)untes.s  Osterman,  wife  of  the  Vire-Chaniellor,  and  d-uiirh- 
ter  of  Ivan  Streshnef  ;  Countess  .\niui  (Jolofkin,  damrhter  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  subseciuently  married  (Jeneral  Yacuzhin.sky  after  he  hail  <livorced  hi^  llrsl 
wife  ;  Countess  Tchernyshef  <born  Rzh-'vsky).  wife  of  the  Tsar's  .inlerly,  sub- 
secjuently  ireneral,  senator,  and  count  ;  Harbara  .Ars-nief,  si.st«'r  of  the  PrinoM 
Menshikof;  Eudoxia  Koshelef.  wliose  father  married  iu»  his  ^e<•ond  wife  » 
daughter  of  Pastor  (iluck,  and  who  herself  subseijueutly  married  Basil  Kimiiky- 
Kors^ikof;   a  daugher  of  Devier,   the  jfolice  master;    and  .Vnua  Kramer,  thu 
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been  Catlieriue's  companion  since  her  first  acquaintance  with 
Peter,  and  the  old  Princess  Anastasia  Goh'tsyn,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Prince  Prozorofsky.  The  charming  Miss  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  too  fond  of  the  orderly  Orlof,  had  already  been 
executed  for  infanticide.  The  Princess  Golitsyu  was  celebrated 
for  jests  and  jokes.  She  was  the  inseparable  friend  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  had  accompanied  her  to  Denmark  and  Holland,  where 
she  had  enlivened  every  one.  On  her  return  she  had  been  im- 
plicated in  the  affair  of  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis,  had  been  publicly 
M'hipped  by  the  soldiers,  but  shortly  afterwards  had  regained 
her  position  at  Court  by  being  funnier  than  before.  As  '  Prin- 
cess-Abbess' she  took  part  in  Peter's  coarse  amusements.  Her 
husband  in  despair  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery.  One  of  her 
letters  written  to  the  Tsar  from  Reval  in  July,  1714,  gives  the 
tone  of  the  Court :  '  I  desire  your  presence  here  quickly.  If 
your  Majesty  delays,  really.  Sire,  my  life  M'ill  be  hard.  The 
Tsaritsa  is  never  willing  to  go  to  sleep  before  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  I  have  to  sit  constantly  by  her  Avhile  Kirilovna 
dozes  as  she  stands  by  the  bed.  The  lady  Tsaritsa  deigns  to 
say  :  "  Aunt,  are  you  dozing  ?  "  and  she  replies  :  "  Ko,  I  am  not 
dozing ;  I  am  looking  at  my  slippers,"  while  Maria  (Hamilton) 
Avalks  about  the  room  with  a  mattress  which  she  spreads  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  Matrena  (Madame  Balk)  walks  through 
the  rooms  and  scolds  everybody,  and  Christianovna  stands 
behind  a  chair  and  looks  at  the  Tsaritsa.  AVith  3'our  presence 
I  sliall  get  freedom  from  bedroom  service.' 

AVhile  the  Princess  Golitsyn  was  the  jester  in  ordinary  to 
Catherine,  Peter  had  two  regularly  entitled  fools.  One,  Bala- 
kyref,  was  a  Russian,  the  other,  La  Costa,  was  from  Portugal. 
The  latter  was  commonly  given  the  title  of  Count  until  on  the 
arrival  in  1719  of  the  Samoyedes,  who  came  down  in  winter 
with  their  reindeer  and  camped  on  the  ice  of  the  Neva  ;  he  was 
appointed  King  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  twenty-four  of  them 
swoi-e  allegiance  to  him.     In  accordance  with  the  customs  of 


daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Narva.  This  last,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  had  been 
taken  first  to  Vologda,  then  to  Kazan  and  sold  to  Aprdxin,  had  been  sent  as  a 
present  to  General  Balk,  and  by  him  to  Miss  Hamilton,  the  unfortunate  maid 
of  lionour.  She  was  chosen  to  prepare  for  burial  the  body  of  the  Tsarevitch 
Alexis,  and  was  subseiiuently  Mistress  of  the  Court  to  his  daughter  Natalia. 


MAUi:iA<;i:  <»i'  kwaui-s. 


■\:n 


tlie  time,  there  was  no  lack  of  dwarfs  at  Coiirt.  Even  no  pri- 
vate nolilc  honso  was  considered  well  furnislied  without  them.' 
They  were  produced  on  all  occasions,  put  into  pies  at  jjreat  ban- 
quets, and  their  conduct  always  furnished  food  for  spiritual  en- 
tertainment. At  tlie  fimeral  of  one  who  had  heen  lonjjj  attaciie*! 
to  I*eter,  twenty-four  male  and  twenty-four  female  <lwarfi? 
walked  in  procession,  followed  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  and 
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his  ]\rinisters  and  guards.     In  171<>,  immediately  after  the  mar- 
riai;e  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  the  Duke  of  Curland,  a  marriage 


'  In  1716  Menshik6f  wrote  :  '  Since  one  of  my  dautfhters  possesses  a  ilwarf 
pirl  and  tlio  other  does  not,  therefori'  I  hecf  ynu  kindly  to  ask  Her  Mnjosty  th« 
Tsaritsa  to  allow  me  to  take  one  of  the  dwarfs  which  were  left  after  th-  death 
of  the  Tsaritsa  Martha.'  In  170H  he  had  written  to  his  wife  :  '  I  wnd  you  » 
present  of  two  girls,  one  of  whom  is  very  small  and  can  serve  as  a  parn«t.  Sho 
is  more  talkative  than  is  usual  among  such  little  people,  and  onn  makf  you 
much  gayer  than  if  she  were  a  real  j)arrot.'  The  birth  of  a  <iwarf  micht  even 
be  considered  a  piece  of  good  lu<k.  We  find  in  the  archives  of  the  .S^-nato  a 
decree  granting  freedom  from  serfage  to  the  father  and  family  of  the  dwarf 
Ustinia  N'ikltin. 
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of  two  dwarfs  was  celebrated  with  exactly  the  same  rites  and 
exactly  the  same  pomp  as  the  marriage  of  the  Duke.  On  this 
occasion  seventy-two  dwarfs  supped  at  a  separate  table  in  the 
hall  of  Meushikof's  palace,  and  were  made  as  drunk  as  the  rest 
of  the  company.  Their  antics  furnished  great  sport.  They 
were  given  the  Tsar's  cabinet  fur  a  nuptial  chamber.  Cannon 
■were  ready,  but  salutes  were  not  tired,  because  Menshikof's 
youngest  son  was  ill,  and  died  indeed  the  same  day. 

Even  giants  were  sometimes  kept,  though  most  of  them  had 
been  sent  as  a  present  to  King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia ; 
but  we  remember  how  Peter  found  at  Calais  the  giant  Xicholas 
Bourgeois,  whom  he  managed  to  send  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
spite  of  the  Prussian  recruiting  agents,  and  who  stood  behind 
his  table  for  many  years  afterwards.  In  1720  Nicholas  was 
married  to  a  Finnish  giantess,  with  great  ceremonies  ending  in 
a  masquerade.  Xegroes  were  also  in  esteem,  as  indeed  they 
have  been  of  recent  years.  Yolynsky  sent  from  Astrakhan  a 
couple  to  Catherine  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her ; 
and  Peter  had  several,  one  of  whom,  Abram  or  Iljrahim  Han- 
nibal, was  sent  to  study  at  Paris,  and  subsecpiently  became  a 
general,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  poet  Pushkin. 

Peter  and  Catherine  had  but  thiee  children  living,  all 
daughters.  The  little  Tsarevitch  Peter,  on  whom  such  great 
hopes  had  been  placed,  had  died  in  the  spring  of  1719,  only  ten 
mouths  after  the  sad  fate  of  his  brother  Alexis.  He  had  always 
been  weak  and  sickly,  and  even  when  four  years  old  could 
neither  speak  nor  walk.  The  loss  of  this  child  was  a  great  blow 
to  Peter,  and  he  felt  it  long,  yet  he  did  not  give  way  to  his 
grief,  but,  though  with  a  sad  heart,  transacted  the  usual  official 
business,  and  even  dined  with  his  Ministers,  and  went  to  the 
launch  of  a  ship — and  we  well  know  with  what  rites  this  cere- 
mi  jny  was  performed.  ^Natalia  M^as  an  infant  of  three  years 
old,  but  the  Princesses  Anne  and  Elizabeth  were  now  tall,  pretty 
girls,  thirteen  and  twelve  years  old.  Bergholz  says  that  Anne, 
M-hom  he  saw  for  the  first  time  on  the  coronation  day,  1721, 
was  'a  brunette,  and  as  pretty  as  an  angel,  with  charming  com- 
plexion, arms  and  figure,  very  much  like  her  father,  and  rather 
tall  for  a  girl  ;  even  a  little  inclined  to  be  thin,  and  not  as  lively 
as  her  younger  sister,  like  whom  she  was  dressed.     Her  wings, 
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wliich  had  not  long  hofuro  been  dipjH'd,  had  n<>t  vot  hceii  taken 
off,  hut  only  tied  down.  The  di-csses  of  the  i>rinc('s>t's  weri-  with- 
tMit  gold  orsilver,  of  ]>rctty  two-colourt'd  niatciial  ;  their  heads 
w  ere  ornamented  with  pearls  and  j)rcciou8  stonerf  in  the  latest 
I'rench  fashion,  in  a  way  which  wonld  have  done  hon(»in-  to  the 
he.st  Paris  liaii-drcsser.'  The  wings  spoken  of  were  nuide  of 
gauze  of  two  or  tluee  colonrs  stretched  on  whalehone,  and  were 
coninionly  worn  hy  children  at  this  tinje.  Those  of  Anne  had 
been  cut  off  hy  the  Tsar  in  a  sudden  fieak  at  a  haiupiet  given  th«' 
Febrnary  before,  on  the  festival  of  Simeon  and  Anna,  when  he 
made  a  little  speech,  declared  that  she  had  arrived  at  her  major- 
ity, kissed  her  and  draidv  iier  iiealth  to  a  salute  of  cannon.  i5oth 
girls  were  beiiig  educated  as  well  as  the  fashion  of  the  time  de- 
manded. They  were  taught  French,  (ierman,  dancing,  and 
graccfid  manners,  which  constituted  the  sum  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion for  a  girl.  Anne  is  said  also  to  have  learnt  soinethiTig  of 
Italian  and  Swedish.  In  order  to  show  her  proficiency  in  her 
studies,  she  wrote  several  letters  in  (rennan  to  her  father  and 
mother,  congratidating  them  and  hoping  to  see  them  back  soon. 
Catherine  replied  from  Riga  in  ^lay,  1721  :  'My  heart,  Tsar- 
evna  Anna  Petrovna,  I  liope  you  and  your  dear  sister  an<l 
nephew  and  niece  are  well.  I  inform  you  that  your  ilear  father, 
as  well  as  I,  on  arriving  here,  thank  God,  are  in  good  health, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  festival  of  Palm  Sunday,  and 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  be  to-morrow  at  Vespers 
and  pass  Easter  Sunday  with  you.  This  moment  I  have  received 
by  post  your  letter,  for  which  I  thank  you ;  and  one  can  see 
that  you,  my  dear,  have  taken  great  pains  in  writing  it.  There- 
fore write  very  well  in  future,  so  that  your  dear  father  may 
praise  you  for  your  letters.'  Subsequently  on  May  IC> :  '  As  I 
know  from  the  letters  of  your  master,  as  well  as  Mr.  Devier, 
that  you,  my  heart,  are  learning  with  diligence,  I  am  very  gla«l, 
and  send  you  as  a  present,  to  incite  you  to  do  better  and  to  dil- 
igence, a  diamond  ring,  rhoo.se  one  of  theni  for  yom>elf, 
whichever  pleases  you,  and  give  the  other  to  your  dear  sister 
Elizabeth,  and  kiss  her  for  me.  I  send  you  also  a  bo.\  of  fresh 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  have  just  come  on  tlie  ships.  Pick 
out  some  dozens  and  send  tliem  as  from  yourself  to  the  Serene 
Prince  and  to  the  Admiral.'     Young  as  the  princesses  were  it 
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was  already  thought  of  marrying  them,  and  the  yonthf  ul  Duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp  had  just  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  to  pay 
his  court  to  Anne.  For  Elizabeth  a  French  alliance  was  sought. 
Little  Peter  and  Natalia,  the  two  children  of  the  Tsarevitch 
Alexis,  were  frequently  mentioned  with  affection  in  Peter's  and 
Catherine's  letters,  but  they  were  relegated  to  the  care  of  ob- 
scure people  and  much  neglected. 

The  Imperial  family  had  by  this  time  become  very  small. 
One  of  the  step-sisters  of  the  Tsar  was  still  alive,  the  Tsarevna 
Maria,  but  in  consequence  of  her  condemnation  on  account  of 
the  affair  of  Alexis,  she  was  li\'ing  in  confinement  in  her  own 
house  at  St.  Petersburg,  having  recently  been  allowed  to  go 
there  from  Schliisselburg.  His  own  sister  Natalia  had  died  in 
1716,  greatly  regretted  by  the  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
especially  by  the  foreigners,  for  she  did  much  to  amuse  them 
with  balls  and  especially  with  theatrical  performances,  having 
even  herself  arranged  some  plays.  The  Tsaritsa  Martha,  the 
widow  of  Theodore  and  sister  of  Admiral  Apraxin,  had  been  bur- 
ied in  the  same  year.  There  was  still  the  Tsaritsa  Prascovia, 
the  widow  of  the  Tsar  Ivan,  with  her  three  daughters — Cathe- 
rine, the  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg ;  Anne,  the  Duchess  of  Cur- 
land  ;  and  Prascovia.  This  last  was  delicate  and  always  ailing, 
and  her  presence  made  little  difference  in  festivities.  The 
Duchess  of  Curland  made  occasional  visits  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  while  the  ever  gay  and  lively  Duchess  of  Meck- 
lenburg returned  to  Russia  in  1722  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  All  these  had  been  badly  educated  by  Osterman's 
elder  brother,  and  had  learned  their  French  from  an  illiterate 
dancing-master,  who  had  to  wait  very  many  years  for  his  pay. 
The  Tsaritsa  Prascovia  was  a  remarkable  personage,  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  old  Pussian  type,  of  a  strong  and  masculine 
character,  and  indeed  somewhat  of  a  termagant.  She  often 
quarrelled  with  her  daughters,  and  finally  bestowed  her  formal 
curse  on  the  Duchess  of  Curland,  which  she  withdrew  only 
when  on  her  deathbed.  She  had,  however,  a  great  love  and 
sincere  admiration  for  her  brother-in-law.  Everything  which 
he  did  or  ordered  was  good,  and  in  spite  of  her  leanings  to  old- 
time  habits  and  practices  she  readily  adapted  herself  to  every 
desire  or  suggestion   of   the   Tsar,  not  from  calculation,  but 
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from  a  real  dosirc  to  please  liiiii.  Althongh  she  delighted  at 
home  ill  the  society  of  mms,  j>il^rims,  and  ich'^ious  va<^ah(tnds, 
slie  was  one  of  the  first  to  appear  in  ])uhlic  and  to  open  her 
lionse  to  foreigners.  She  left  her  pleasant  villa  of  Ismailofsky 
to  endure  the  discomfort  of  St.  I*etershur<;.  Old  and  troutv  a.s 
she  was,  she  was  carried  in  her  chair  to  all  the  halls  and  han- 
qiiets,  wliere,  placed  hy  the  side  of  Catherine,  she  looked  on 
while  the  rest  amused  themselves.  She  appeared  in  the  street 
processions  of  mas<piers.  She  even  believed  enougii  in  Peter's 
knowledge  of  medicine  to  pass  uncomfortable  weeks  at  the 
'martial  waters'  of  Olonet/,  which  did  her  more  harm  than 
good.  In  the  mattei"  of  her  daughters'  marriage  she  had  no 
wish  or  will  ;  their  hands  were  the  Tsar's  to  dispose  of  as  he 
thought  lit.  I)Ut  this  devotion  and  submission  gave  Prascovia 
in  turn  great  inHuence  with  Peter,  and  enabled  her  to  serve 
herself  and  others;  but  she  had  the  tact  not  to  ]>ress  this  t<K» 
far.  Prascovia's  irascibility  may  be  judged  from  om*  little  inci- 
dent. One  of  the  stewards  connected  with  the  management  of 
her  large  estates,  Derevinin,  had  (pian-cllcd  with  his  superi<»r, 
had  been  dismissed,  and  had  been  lon<c  trvintr  to  settle  his  ac- 
counts.  By  accident  he  found  a  letter  in  ci[)her  in  the  well- 
known  hand  of  the  Tsaritsa.  He  wished  to  be  revenged,  lie 
renieml)ered  the  law,  and  he  resolved  to  give  the  letter  to  the 
Tsar  as  perhaps  being  treasonable.  It  was  not  so  in  reality,  but 
it  was  very  dangerous  at  that  time  to  write  anything  in  cipher, 
even  about  one's  most  intimate  and  secret  business.  Prascoviu 
spared  no  efforts  to  get  both  the  man  and  the  letter  into  hei* 
power,  and  finally,  ill  with  gout  and  dropsy  as  she  was,  drove 
in  from  her  country  place  of  Ismailofsky,  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  distributing  alms  obtained  entrance  into  the  prisons  of 
the  Secret  Police,  had  herself  carried  to  the  cell  of  Derevinin, 
and  with  threats  and  objurgations  beat  him  unmercifully  about 
the  head  with  her  cane,  until,  her  passion  rising  each  instant, 
she  ordered  her  servants  to  Imrn  his  beard  and  face  with  a  can- 
dle, and  finally  sent  for  a  bottle  of  ?W/rt,  liad  it  poured  over 
his  head,  and  set  fire* to  it.  Even  the  jailers  were  horrified  at 
this  sight,  the  more  so  as  they  would  be  resj)oiisible  for  the 
safety  of  the  prisoner;  but  it  was  not  until  (General  Vagu/hin- 
sky  arrived  and  mildly  represented  to  the  Tsaritsa  the  inipro- 
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priety  of  lier  conduct,  that  she  consented  to  go  liome  without 
taking  the  prisoner  with  her  for  further  punishment. 

Prascovia  was  evidently  a  relic  of  the  old  times,  and  showed 
her  ancestral  blood,  but  otherwise  it  is  noticeable  that  the  court- 
iers and  the  friends  and  intimate  associates  of  the  Tsar  were 
for  the  most  part  new  men,  jjco'venus,  people  who  had  made 
their  own  way  in  the  world,  or  foreigners.  The  Dolgoriikys, 
the  Golitsyns,  and  the  Trubetskoys,  M'ere  almost  the  only  de- 
scendants of  Eurik  and  Gedimin  who  were  much  seen  at  Peter's 
Court.  There  were  others,  of  course,  who  held  high  positions, 
such  as  Kamodanofsky,  Repnin,  Kurakin,  and  Sheremetief ; 
but  Pamodanofsky's  duties  kept  him  at  Moscow,  Kurakin  was 
abroad,  while  Pepnin  and  Sheremetief  were  generally  in  some 
province  distant  fi-om  the  capital.  Others  connected  with  the 
Imperial  family,  like  the  Soltykofs,  naturally  clung  to  the 
relatives ;  but  the  Streshnefs,  the  Golofkins,  and  the  Xarysh- 
kins  owed  their  family  importance  only  to  their  relationship, 
and  the  Apraxins  do  not  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  much 
esteemed.  The  feeling  of  family  pride  had,  however,  by  no 
means  died  out,  and  it  kept  some  away  and  made  others  unwel- 
come. Indeed,  in  considering  Peter's  Court  it  is  impossible  at 
times  not  to  think  of  that  of  an  usurper  or  of  a  new  dynasty 
still  unpopular  in  the  countrj-. 

In  order  to  bring  the  sexes  together  and  to  introduce  the 
beginning  of  a  common  social  life,  the  Tsar  introduced  in  1719 
what  were  called  assemblies,  which  were  held  in  turn  two  or 
three  times  a  week  by  persons  specified  on  a  list  prepared  by 
the  Tsar.'  They  were  subject  to  certain  rules  to  keep  down  the 
expense  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  much  of  a  burden. 
The  host  was  not  expected  to  meet  his  guests  or  to  prepare  any 
further  entertainment  for  them  than  tea  or  cold  water  to  satisfy 


'  This  list  is  interesting  as  showing  the  leaders  of  society,  and  who  had 
houses  large  enough  for  entertainments.  The  Piince  Pope  (Zotof),  Streshuef, 
Admiral  Apraxin,  Vico-Admiral  Peter  Mikhailof  (the  Tsar),  Admiral  Cruys, 
Prince  Menshikof,  Admiral  Padan,  Prince  Jacob  Dolgoriikv,  Prince  Dimitri 
Golitsyn,  Golovin,  Tolstoi,  Golofkin,  Rhafirof,  Prince  A.  Tcherkasky,  Prince 
Stcherhatof,  Weyde,  Prince  Peter  Golitsyn,  A.  Soltykof,  Tchernyshef.  Ya- 
guzlii'nsky,  Devier,  Klokatchef,  Nelediusky,  Ivan  Streshnef,  A.  Apraxin, 
Mak;irof. 
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tliirst.  All  that  lie  li;icl  to  (!<•  \\;is  to  j^ivf  lightcMl  ami  lu'iitc<l 
rooms,  one  for  dancing,  one  for  cards  and  chess  (of  which  tin- 
liussiuns  are  very  fond),  one  for  smoking,  antl  one  for  general 
conversation  or  where  the  ladies  conld  play  forfeits.  The 
guests  co)ild  hring  tlieir  own  wine  and  heer  if  they  wished;  no 
one  was  to  he  forced  to  drink,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
the  rules  of  the  assemblies  were  infringed  ;  the  'great  eagle,' 
the  heaker  which  had  to  he  drained  as  a  tine  at  other  haniiuet>, 
liere  had  no  place.  Ante-rooms  wei-e  not  yet  in  fashion,  for  it 
is  especially  stated  that  servants  and  lackeys  arc  not  to  j>c  ad- 
mitted to  the  rcjonis,  hut  given  a  place  for  thenir-elves.  The 
assemblies  began  at  four  or  tive  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an<l 
lasted  not  later  than  eleven,  but  the  guests  were  allowed  to 
come  and  go  at  any  time  within  those  h»»urs.  In  general  there 
was  no  ceremony.  Kvery  one  could  <lo  as  he  pleased.  No 
special  invitations  were  issued,  but  all  from  the  highest  ranks 
down  to  commissioned  officers,  and  iu)bles  as  well  as  merchants 
of  the  better  class,  and  even  the  directors  of  the  ship  construc- 
tion at  the  Admiralty,  were  admitted  and  expected  to  appear. 
Peter,  while  generallv  refusing  all  other  form  f>f  entertainment 
at  the  palace,  held  assemblies  in  his  turn.  >saturally  these  re- 
unions varied  in  interest  and  amusement  with  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  held,  because  nothing  prevented  the  h(»st  from 
furnishing  a  huge  supper  and  plenty  to  drink,  and  this  was 
often  done. 

But  besides  the  assemblies,  there  were  many  »)ther  occiision.s 
when  the  society  of  St.  Petersburg  met,  such  as  christenings, 
fuTierals,  and  weddings,  and  the  Tsar  ami  all  the  mend)ers  of 
the  Imperial  family  were  at  all  times  willing  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses to  a  marriage,  or  to  hold  over  the  font  children  even  (»f 
soldiers  and  artisans.  The  lamiching  of  a  ship  was  an  occasion 
for  a  great  feast.  Peter  was  always  present  with  most  of  his 
family,  even  including  the  Tsaritsa  Prascovia,  who  seldom 
missed  such  an  occasion,  aiul  took  her  little  drop  of  litpior  with 
the  rest. 

Bergholz  can  tell  us  what  these  feasts  were  like:  'Tiie  17th 
July  we  dined  with  the  former  llospodarof  ^loldavia.  Prince 
Cantemir.  There  we  fitund  the  Princess  Trubetskoy,  sister  of 
the  Princess  Tcherkiiskv,  whom  she  by  no  means  apprt»achcs  in 
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beauty,  especially  as  she  paints  herself  entirely  too  mneh,  al- 
though all  ladies  here  use  rouge  as  much  as  the  French.  The 
little  Princess  Tcherkask}'  is  a  girl  eight  or  nine  years  old,  really 
as  pretty  and  nice  for  her  age  as  if  she  had  had  the  best  educa- 
tion in  France.  She  is,  however,  not  the  only  child  here  wlio 
has  had  a  very  good  bringing  up,  and  one  must  do  the  parents 
here  the  justice  to  say  that  they  spare  nothing  to  have  their 
children  well  educated,  so  that  it  is  with  astonishment  that  one 
sees  the  great  changes  which  have  been  made  in  this  nation  in 
such  a  short  time,  and  there  is  no  more  trace  of  the  rude  and 
displeasing  behaviour  they  had  not  long  ago.  However,  it  is 
still  hard  for  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  accustomed  love 
of  ease  to  the  love  of  dress.  So  said  a  few  days  ago  the 
Duchess  of  Curland,  when  the  Duke  of  Holstein  was  calling 
on  her,  and  a  lady  came  in  wearing  a  sable  cap :  "  Russians 
think  too  much  of  their  ease,  and  coif  themselves  unwillingly, 
as  one  can  see  in  this  young  lady."  There  were  very  few  ladies 
on  this  occasion  although  there  was  dancing.  During  supper  a 
blind  Cossack  played  the  bandura  and  sang  a  number  of  songs, 
which  did  not  always  seem  quite  suited  to  the  company.  Yery 
little  was  drunk,  the  large  glasses  being  taken  about  by  the 
four  sons  of  the  Prince,  three  of  whom  are  common  soldiers  in 
the  guard,  and  the  fourth  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

'  On  the  2Ttli  the  Duke  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Tsar  to  the  launching  of  a  ship.  On  such  occasions  there  is  no 
precedence  and  no  rule  for  demeanour.  The  Duke  sat  at  table 
at  the  left  of  the  Tsar  ;  on  the  right  Ivan  Michailovitch  Golo- 
vin,  the  chief  shipbuilder  ;  then  a  Frenchman  who  had  built 
this  ship,  and  then  the  remaining  shipbuilders.  Also  the 
Prince  Pope  and  all  his  cardinals  were  there.  Opposite  Prince 
Menshikof  sat  the  Grand  Admiral  Apraxin,  and  on  both  sides 
of  these  the  Senators  and  other  great  men  of  the  Empire.  The 
Tsar  withdraws  generally  when  the  drunkenness  is  at  its  height, 
but  does  not  allow  any  of  the  guests  to  go  away  before  this 
measure  is  reached.  On  this  occasion  he  placed  guards  before 
the  cabin  with  the  command  that  no  one,  whoever  he  might  be, 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ship  before  permission  was  given. 
Ko  man  dared  to  go  up  to  him  and  the  ladies,  not  even  the 
Duke.     The  Grand  Admiral  was  so  full  that  he  wept  like  a 
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cliiUl,  wliieh  lie  usually  does  wlicn  ho  has  too  nuich.  Prince 
Meiishik(')t'  fell  dead  drunk  to  the  jxround,  wheretijion  his  ser- 
vants sent  for  the  Princess  and  her  sistci-,  who  livened  him  u|» 
a  bit  with  difTerent  strcMi;^  odouis,  and  then  irot  jtennission  from 
the  Tsar  to  take  him  home.  In  a  word,  there  were  few  i?i  this 
company  who  had  not  enough,  and  if  one  should  describe  all 
the  follies  that  took  place  in  these  hours,  one  could  Mil  several 
volumes  with  them.  Here  there  was  a  brawl  between  the 
Prince  of  ^Moldavia  and  the  police  director,  here  another  ])air 
were  quarrelling,  while  in  another  corner  others  drank  /;/•////</•- 
scJutft  and  eternal  Hdelity." 

The  gaiety  of  the  Court  reached  ])erhaps  its  height  at  Mos- 
cow during  the  autumn  of  17;i2,  when  Peter  liimself  was 
absent  on  the  Persian  campaign,  when  there  was  less  danger 
of  being  compelled  to  drink  too  much,  and  people  could  give 
themselves  up  to  dancing  and  other  amusements  without  the 
restraint  of  the  Imperial  presence.  Nevertheless  the  driid<ing 
was  not  light,  and  of  this  Mcnshikof,  '^'agu/.hinsky,  and  the 
Duke  of  Ilolstein  were  always  the  leaders.  Every  despatch 
from  Persia  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  feast.  The  merry  Duch- 
ess of  Mecklenburg  {<I!e  v:U(h'  Herzofjin)^  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  Germany,  was  devote<l  to  dancing,  although  she 
appeared  badly  in  a  minuet  and  preferred  the  jiohky.  She  was 
living  with  her  mother  at  Lsmailofsky,  but  she  was  willing  to 
drive  to  town  over  the  bad  ^loscow  roads,  even  when  the  nuid 
was  60  thick  that  the  wooden  beams  with  which  the  streets 
were  paved  had  entirely  disappeared.  She  invited  people  to 
lsmailofsky,  and  there  herself  handed  round  the  cup  of  roilka 
before  dinner,  presided  over  the  meal,  which  was  always  badly 
cooked  and  worse  served,  and  then  an  improvised  ball  went  on 
till  midnight.  AVhen  the  small  drawing-room  g<»t  too  hot,  tlie 
guests  adjourned  to  the  bedroom,  where  the  Tsaritsa  Prascovia 
was  lying  with  the  gout,  or  even  to  the  bedroom  of  the  Duchess 
herself,  and  kept  on.  The  Tsaritsa  was  badly  lodged  at  her 
villa,  and  paid  little  regard  to  aj)})earances.  It  was  generally 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  bedrooms  to  reach  the  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room.  On  the  return  <»f  the  Kmperor  l»erg- 
holz  drove  out  to  lsmailofsky  late  in  the  evening  t«»  give  the 
Tsaritsa  the  first  news,  as  she  had  not  expected  her  brother-in- 
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law  for  some  days.  Xearly  every  one  was  in  bed,  but  the 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  was  so  pleased  that  she  made  Berg- 
liolz  announce  the  news  himself,  and  took  him  first  to  the  bed- 
room of  her  mother,  then  to  her  sister,  and  finally  to  the  maids 
of  honour,  who  were  all  undressed  and  in  bed  in  a  common 
room  one  next  to  the  other,  with  very  little  comfort.  The 
dirty  and  poor  surroundings  caused  the  chamberlain  to  note 
in  his  diary  on  his  return  :  '  In  general  this  nocturnal  visit  did 
not  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  me.  although  I  had  the 
luck  to  see  many  bare  necks  and  bosoms/ 

The  chance  for  conversation  at  the  assemblies  was  almost  the 
only  opportunity  of  intellectual  entertainment  furnished  at  that 
time  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  first  newspaper  was  not  published 
until  1727,  and  foreign  journals  seldom  found  access  to  private 
houses.  There  were  no  concerts,  and  the  theatre  was  not  as 
flourishing  as  even  in  the  time  of  the  Tsar  Alexis.  Peter  him- 
self did  not  care  for  the  theatre,  and  although  he  at  one  time 
arranged  to  establish  a  play-house,  ^et  circumstances  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  company  which  he  had  engaged  in  Hamburg. 
A  small  wretched  theatre  existed  for  two  or  three  years  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moi'ka,  where  imitations  of  the  French,  translations 
of  German  fai'ces  and  biblical  pieces  were  exhibited.  People 
flocked  to  see  rope-dancing,  jugglery,  and  the  strong  man 
Sampson  from  Germany,  although  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  make  personal  trial  of  Sampson's  strength  in  order  to  be 
convinced  that  liis  feats  were  not  illusions  or  helped  by  magic. 
The  Princess  Natalia  had  once  started  a  small  theatre  in  her 
own  house,  and  the  next  attempt  at  anything  like  private 
theatricals  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  had  contracted  a  taste  for  this  amusement 
in  (xermany.  She  arranged  a  theatre  at  Ismailofsky,  of  which 
she  was  herself  the  manager,  the  actresses  being  ladies  <.>f  the 
Gourt,  and  the  actors  for  the  most  part  servants.  This  gave 
pleasure  and  was  well  attended,  in  spite  of  the  distance  from 
Moscow,  though  the  company  could  not  have  been  tr>(>  select, 
for  Bergholz  complains  that  on  the  first  representation  his 
snuff-box  was  stolen,  and  at  another  time  all  the  Holsteiu 
gentlemen  had  theii-  })()ckets  picked  of  their  silk  handkerchiefs. 
Indeed   on   the  eve  of  the  second  representation   two  of   the 
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actors  (listrilmted  play -hills  tlin»Ui;li  ^luscdw  in  <>r<l(r  to  niako  a 
little  profit  for  tlieinselves.  The  l)uclie>>  was  s«>  aiij^rv  at  tlii^ 
that  she  hail  each  of  them  t^iven  two  huiidred  hlows  of  the  stick, 
dismissed  them,  and  tilled  up  their  places.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  Kinperor  similar  ])crf»>niiances  continued  in  a  theatre  im- 
provised in  the  large  hall  of  the  hosj)ital. 

In  spite  of  such  little  incidents  as  a  liand-to-hand  tight  at 
a  great  supper  in  the  presence  of  the  Kmpci-or,  hetween  Ram<»- 
danofsky  and  Prince  (iregory  Dolgoriiky,  who,  to  he  sure,  were 
old  enemies  on  account  of  a  divorce  suit,  and  one  of  the  guests 
on  another  occasion  walking  over  the  sup[»er  tahlc  and  stumh- 
ling  into  a  pie,  there  can  he  no  (juestion  hut  that  the  manners 
of  the  epoch  were  softened  hy  the  social  innovations  of  I*eter. 
The  difference  in  the  i-eception  of  AVeber  hy  the  magnates  in 
1714  and  of  liassewitz  and  others  in  1721  is  a  sutticient  proof 
of  this.  At  the  same  time  tliis  sudden  enuincii)ation  <>f  the 
women,  after  they  had  Iteen  shut  up  for  so  many  generations 
in  their  houses  without  being  allowed  to  mix  in  general  society, 
produced  its  natural  consecpiences  in  a  depravati«)n  of  morals,  on 
which  I'rince  Stcherbatof,  who  clung  to  the  old  time  usages 
and  lauded  the  })m-e  morals  of  old  <lays,  laid  great  stress.  The 
ladies  naturally  were  the  first  to  welcome  the  change.  It  was 
a  great  pleasure  for  them  to  be  relieved  of  their  restraint,  to 
have  some  chance  of  seeing  freely  the  men  who  might  be  their 
future  husbands,  and  to  be  able  to  dance ;  and  they  were  es- 
pecially glad  of  the  opportunities  for  displaying  their  charms. 
The  natural  rcsidt  was  great  extravagance  in  dress,  and  in  this 
the  men  were  soon  not  far  behind.  Instead  of  one  fiiu'  garment 
for  State  occasions,  which  passed  from  father  to  son,  the  men 
habitually  wore  rich  coats  em])roidered  with  gold.  This  was 
followed  by  great  extravagance  in  living,  numerous  servants  in 
fine  liveries,  splendid  furnitm-e,  rich  eciuipages,  an  open  table 
set  with  costly  foreign  delicacies  and  exjjcnsive  wines,  nmch 
show  and  much  waste.  AVhat  with  the  deanu-ss  of  onlinary 
life  at  St.  Petersburg,  incomes  no  longer  suthced  for  the  ex- 
penses, debts  were  incurred  and  many  families  were  gradually 
ruined.  Even  FieldAfarshal  Sheremetief  was  ..blige<l  to  beg 
for  a  salary,  and  died  in  debt.  Considering  his  own  manner  ..f 
life,  the  Tsar  coidd   not  be  very  severe  upon  deviations  from 
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morality.  Disregarding  all  entreaties,  lie  insisted  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Catherine's  maid  of  honour,  the  charming  Miss 
Hamilton,  for  infanticide,  but  he  winked  at  mere  irregularities. 
He  allowed,  even  advised  Yaguzhinsky  to  divorce  his  first  wife, 
who  was  in  truth  a  vixen,  and  found  him  a  second  wife  whom 
he  thought  more  suitable.  He  refused  to  allow  Prince  Repnin 
to  marry  a  Finnish  girl  as  a  fourth  wife,  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church,  but  legitimised  his  children  with  the  name  of 
Repninsky.  So,  too,  a  natural  son  whom  Prince  Trubetskoy 
brought  back  from  Sweden  was  recognised  as  Betsky.  Nobles 
named  Ruky,  Litsyn,  Paptsof,  &c.,  whose  shortened  names 
corresponded  to  a  bar  sinister,  became  henceforward  not  un- 
common. 

For  several  years  Peter  had  taken  the  habit  of  making  cures 
at  the  ferruginous,  or  '  martial  waters,'  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  province  of  Olonetz,  and  which  he  insisted  were 
equal  to  any  in  Germany.  This  opinion  was  not  shared  by 
every  one,  and  several  predicted  that  his  health  would  become 
greatly  worse  if  he  continued  to  drink  these  waters.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  roads,  the  only  time  when  it  was  easy  to  get  to 
these  springs  was  in  winter,  when  sledges  could  be  used.  Peter 
varied  the  monotony  of  life  in  this  wretched  village  by  working 
diligently  at  his  turning  lathe,  and  by  going  to  the  neighbouring 
forges  and  hammering  out  bars  and  sheets  of  iron.  In  winter 
he  could  not  be  as  careless  in  the  matter  of  food  as  he  had  been 
at  Spa.  A  witty  Frenchman  has  said  that  the  great  miracle  of 
Spa  is  that  the  Tsar  was  able  to  drink  the  water,  continue  his 
mode  of  life,  and  yet  live  and  even  be  better  for  it.  He  never 
conformed  exactly  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  physicians.  Some- 
times, for  instance,  he  would  drink  twenty-one  glasses  of  water 
in  a  morning,  which  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
produce  an  excellent  appetite.  He  was  forbidden  to  eat  fruit 
unless  cooked.  Yet  it  is  said  that  one  day,  immediately  after 
taking  the  waters,  he  ate  ten  pounds  of  cherries  and  a  dozen 
figs. 

In  summer  the  Tsar  was  as  much  as  possible  on  the  water. 
When  not  cruising  with  his  fleet  on  the  gulf,  or  inspecting  his 
liarbour  works  at  Ileval  and  Rogerwyk,  or  Baltic  port,  one  of 
his  favourite  amusements  was  to  sail  on  the  iJs  eva  together  with 
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liis  principal  nobles  in  Innjers — light  sailing  yachts — which  lio 
liad  compelled  them  to  build  and  to  sail  themselves.  Frecpiently 
he  took  them  as  far  as  Ci-unstadt.  The  foreign  ministers  were 
often  invited.  Here  is  AVeber's  experience  in  .Inne,  ITlS; 
'  The  Tsar  went  to  Cronslot,  where  we  also  followed  in  a  galley, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  great  storm  we  were  obliged  to  remain 
at  anchor  in  this  open  boat  f»tr  two  days  and  two  nights,  with- 
out lights,  without  beds,  without  food  and  drink.  AVhcn  at 
last  we  arrived  at  Cronslot,  the  Tsar  invited  us  to  his  villa  at 
Peterhof.  We  went  .with  a  fair  wind,  and  at  dinner  warmed 
ourselves  to  such  a  degree  with  old  Hungarian  wine,  although 
His  Majesty  spared  himself,  that  on  rising  from  the  table  we 
could  scarcely  keep  on  our  legs,  and  when  we  had  been  obliged 
to  drain  quite  a  quart  apiece  from  the  hands  of  the  Tsaritsa  we 
lost  all  our  senses,  and  in  that  condition  they  carried  us  out  to 
different  places,  some  to  the  garden,  some  to  the  woods,  wliile 
the  rest  lay  on  the  ground  here  and  there.  At  four  o'clock  tiiey 
woke  us  up  and  again  invited  us  to  the  sunmier-house,  where 
the  Tsar  gave  us  each  an  axe  and  bade  us  follow  him.  lie  led 
us  into  a  young  wood  where  he  pointed  out  trees  which  it  was 
necessary  to  fell  in  order  to  make  an  alley  straight  to  the  sea, 
about  a  hundred  paces  long,  and  told  us  to  cut  down  the  trees. 
He  himself  began  work  on  the  spot  (there  were  f^axan  of  us  be- 
sides the  Tsar),  and  although  this  unaccustomed  work,  especially 
in  our  far  from  sober  condition,  was  not  at  all  to  our  liking,  we 
nevertheless  cut  boldl}'  and  diligently,  so  that  in  about  three 
hours  the  alley  was  ready  and  the  fumes  of  wine  had  entirely 
evaporated.  Kone  of  us  did  himself  any  harm  except  Minister 
X,  who  unconsciously  cut  one  tree  and  was  knocked  down  by 
another,  badly  scratched.  After  verl»al  thanks  we  received  our 
real  recompense  after  supper  in  a  second  drink,  which  was  so 
strong  that  we  were  taken  to  om- beds  unconscious.  AVe  liad 
hardly  succeeded  in  slec])ing  an  hour  or  two  before  the  Tsar's 
favourite  appeared,  pulled  us  out  of  our  beds,  and  dragged  us 
against  our  will  to  the  room  of  a  Circassian  prini-e,  asleep  there 
with  his  wife,  where  before  his  bed  we  had  again  to  drink  .s«» 
much  wine  and  roJka  that  on  the  following  day  ntme  of  us 
could  remember  who  l)rouglit  us  home.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  were  invited  to  the  puhice  to  breakfast,  which  con- 
VoL.  II.— '2U 
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sisted  of  a  good  glass  of  vodka.,  and  afterwards  were  taken  to 
the  foot  of  a  little  hill  and  made  to  mount  some  wretched  coun- 
try nags  without  saddles  or  stirrups,  and  ride  about  for  an  hour 
in  sight  of  their  Majesties,  who  stood  at  the  window.  At  din- 
ner again  for  the  fourth  time  we  had  to  drink  freely.  As  the 
wind  was  strong  we  were  put  into  the  Tsar's  covered  boat,  in 
which  the  Tsaritsa  with  her  maid  of  honour  had  occupied  the 
cabin,  while  the  Tsar  stood  with  us  on  the  open  deck  and  assured 
us  that  in  spite  of  the  strong  wind  ahead  we  should  arrive  at 
Cronstadt  at  four  o'clock.  But  after  we  had  manoeuvred  about 
for  two  hours  we  were  caught  by  such  a  frightful  squall,  that 
the  Tsar,  leaving  all  his  jokes,  himself  took  hold  of  the  i-udder, 
and  in  that  danger  displayed  not  only  great  knowledge  of  ma- 
noeuvring, but  unusual  physical  strength  and  steadfastness.  The 
Tsaritsa,  in  consequence  of  the  waves  \vhicli  beat  over  the  whole 
boat,  and  the  dripping  rain  which  ran  into  her  cabin,  was  shel- 
tered under  some  benches  which  were  tilted  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  that  difficult  position  showed  also  great  presence  of  mind. . 
We  all  gave  ourselves  up  wholly  to  the  will  of  God,  and  con- 
soled ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  should  drown  in  com- 
pany with  such  exalted  personages.  All  effects  of  the  drink 
disappeared  very  quickly,  and  we  were  filled  with  thoughts  of 
repentance.  Four  hoyers  on  which  were  the  Court  of  the  Tsar- 
itsa and  our  servants,  were  tossed  about  by  the  waves  and  driven 
ashore.  Our  boat,  on  account  of  its  great  strength  and  the  ex- 
perienced sailors,  after  seven  dangerous  hours  reached  the  har- 
bour of  Cronstadt,  where  the  Tsar  left  us,  saying :  "  A  pleasant 
night.  The  annisement  was  rather  too  strong."  The  next  day 
he  had  an  attack  of  fever.  As  the  rain  had  drenched  us  for 
the  whole  day,  and  besides  that  we  had  sat  for  four  hours  up 
to  our  waist  in  water,  we  lighted  a  fire  on  the  island,  and  not 
having  with  us  any  clothes  or  beds  or  any  of  our  other  things, 
which  were  with  our  servants,  we  stripped,  wrapped  ourselves 
in  rough  coverings  which  we  borrowed  from  the  peasants,  and 
during  the  night  as  we  warmed  ourselves  at  the  fire  had  time 
enough  to  express  our  ideas  on  the  wretchedness  and  uncertain- 
ties of  human  life.  After  this  excursion  we  all  fell  ill  with 
fevers  or  some  other  malady.' 

AVe  know  of  Peter's  great  luve  of  practical  joking,  his  seem- 
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iiij^ly  iin('(iiitroll:i]»lo  dosiro  to  inako  a  man  <!<•  wliat  ua«  iii<»-t 
distasteful  to  liiin  ;  as  wlicii  nnee  passiiiir  I'v  I  )iulciln>t .  In-  made 
an  official  who  had  a  icjuigiiaiicc  to  Ilungaiiaii  wine  diink  >«» 
iiUK'h  of  it  that  the  poor  man  wouUl  havt*  died  if.  aftrr  tlic 
Tsar's  departure,  his  servant  had  not  dragged  him  out  into  tlw 
snow  and  left  him  there  awhile.  AVc  know  in  general  <»f  his 
passion  for  making  othei's  drnid<.  AW  know,  too,  of  hi.-  fond- 
ness for  niascpierades,  travesty,  and  huffoonerv,  of  the  pec-nliar 
position  created  for  IJamodanofsky,  as  a  kind  of  mock-Tsar,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  he  celehrated  his  victories.  Of  a  piece 
with  all  this  were  liis  parodies  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonie>, 
which  have  so  puzzled  lii.st(trians.  and  in  which  some  have  tried 
to  find  a  deep  moral  meaning.  In  reality,  they  are  merely  the, 
clownish  and  hrntal  efforts  at  amusement  which  .seem  nece.-.-ary 
t(t  men  of  a  certain  coarser  fil)re,  even  though  they  he  endowed 
with  intellectual  and  moral  (pialitiesof  a  high  order.  ('r»n<lemn 
this  as  we  may  in  our  riper  years,  yet  there  are  few  of  us  who, 
on  reviewing  their  lives,  will  not  admit  that  the  capacity  for 
such  amusement  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Anght-Saxon  rac< — - 
though,  as  we  see,  not  of  that  alone.  ••  The  most  m:nl.  most 
frcjlicsome,  and  most  drunken  Synod,'  was  started  when  Peter 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  continued  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  Its  munerous  memoranda,  instructions,  hy-laws,  and  con- 
stantly chatiirin<;  ceremonies  were  written  out  hv  i'eter's  ..wn 
hand,  even  to  the  slightest  alteration. 

As  Ramodanofsky  was  the  'mock-Tsar,'  soNikita  Zotot,  tin* 
first  tutor  of  Peter,  was  appointed  '  mock- Patriarch,*  with  a 
proper  suite  of  archhishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  with  e\en  a 
lady  ahhess  and  nuns.  The  parody,  which  was  at  first  made 
on  the  Russian  clergy,  was  finally  changed  to  one  of  the  L.itin 
hierarchy,  and  Zotof  received  the  title  of  Prince- I*ope,  and  had 
joined  to  him  a  college  of  cardinals.  Every  memher  had  some 
coarse  and  ob.scene  nickname,  and  the  irreverent  ceremonio  oi 
election  and  institution,  while  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Vati- 
can, received  foul  and  di.sgu.sting  additions.  In  17<'2  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Tsar's  jester,  Shansky,  took  jdace  in  the  cathedral 
at  Moscow,  with  a  great  ])rocession  of  the  '  Drutdcen  Sy iiml  * 
clad  in  robes  imitating  those  of  the  old  Rus.-i.m  iM.yars  and 
clergy.     Twelve  yeais  afterwards  Zotof— who  had  obtained  for 
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himself  one  evening,  when  Peter  was  in  especially  good  humour, 
the  title  of  count,  which  was  withdrawn  from  his  children — 
heing  now  seventy  years  old,  proposed  to  retire  to  a  monastery. 
Instead  of  this  Peter  ordered  him  to  marry  again,  and  chose  for 
his  wife  an  old  lady,  the  widow  of  Stremoiikhof,  and  in  spite 
of  the  mockery  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  religious  cere- 
mony was  celebrated  in  the  Archangel  Cathedral  by  a  j^riest  of 
ninety,  assisted  by  the  oldest  clergy  that  could  be  found.  Prep- 
arations were  begun  early  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  masquer- 
ade and  wedding  procession,  Catherine,  the  Tsaritsas  Martha 
and  Prascovia,  and  even  some  of  the  foreign  ministers,  were 
obliged  to  take  part.  Zotof  died  in  1717,  and,  as  M-as  to  be  ex- 
pected, his  son  Konon  Zotof,  who  had  been  a  good  servant  of 
the  Tsar,  and  had  originally  protested  against  the  marriage,  had 
a  dispute  about  the  inheritance  with  the  widow,  who  had  been 
granted  a  fourth  of  the  property.  Buturlin  was  chosen  Prince- 
Pope,  with  ceremonies  which,  as  they  were  not  as  public  as  the 
marriage,  were  all  the  more  blasphemous  and  obscene,  and  still 
later  he  married  the  widow  of  Zotof. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  pleasanter  picture  as  illustrative  of 
Peter's  kindly  manners  in  dealing  with  those  M'hom  he  liked. 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  Xepluief,  the  son  of  a  small  proprietor  at  Nov- 
gorod, was  drafted  into  the  service  and  sent  to  learn  mathe- 
matics in  1715,  when  he  was  already  twenty-two  years  old  and 
the  father  of  two  children.  The  next  year  he  was  one  of  the 
thirty  to  be  attached  to  the  ileet  as  midshipmen,  and  sent  to 
Copenhagen.  Thence  they  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  were  sent 
by  the  Tsar  to  Yenice  to  enter  the  naval  service  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  this  they  continued  for  two  years,  chiefly  stationed  at 
Corfu,  but  serving  on  board  the  galleys  in  various  battles  against 
the  Turks.  From  Yenice  they  crossed  Italy  to  Floi-ence,  went 
thence  to  Genoa,  where  they  were  for  a  time  detained  by  the 
French  agent,  then  to  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  and  finally  to 
Cadiz,  where  for  some  six  months  they  were  in  the  Spanish 
service,  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  only  in  June,  1720. 
They  were  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  Gregory 
Tchernyshef,  the  adjutant  of  the  Tsar,  and  by  the  Admiral-in- 
Cliief,  Count  Apraxin,  who  presented  them  to  the  Tsar  at  the 
College  of  the  Admiralty,  where  they  had  been  ordered  to  be 
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at  five  o'clock  in  tlio  iiKiniiiig.  Xfpluicf  says:  '  I  do  not  kimw 
liow  luy  comrades  received  the  news,  but  I  did  not  sleep  tlio 
whole  nii^ht,  and  prepared  myself  as  if  for  the  day  <>f  judirmcnt.* 
Tchernyshef  passed  by  and  cheered  them  up  a  littk',  telling 
them  to  speak  the  truth  and  have  no  fear,  and  at  seven  they 
were  shown  into  the  Tsar's  presence,  lie  was  either  unwell  or 
in  a  bad  humour,  for  he  simply  asked  them  whether  they  had 
certificates  from  their  c(»mmanders.  whether  they  had  all  serve<l 
on  the  galleys  or  some  on  shijts.  On  hearing  their  replies,  ho 
turned  to  the  Admiral  and  said:  '  I  want  to  see  them  at  prac- 
tice, so  insci-ibe  them  as  midshipmen.*  lie  had  not  yet  finished, 
when  Tchernyshef  said  :  '  That  would  be  a  sin.  Sire,  for  men  who 
have  been  away  from  their  families  for  so  many  years  in  strauiro 
countries  to  do  your  will,  who  have  suffered  hunger  and  cold  and 
poverty,  who  have  learned  as  well  as  they  can  in  order  to  plea."«o 
you,  and  who  have  even  been  midshipmen  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  now  returning  by  your  commaTi<l  have  hope<l  to  receive  re- 
ward for  their  services  and  knowledge,  to  be  })Ut  on  an  e<piality 
with  those  who  have  had  no  experience.'  The  Tsar  replied :  *  ( )h, 
T  Mill  reward  them.  Let  them  serve  one  cami>aign.'  *  Hut  i.-»  it, 
easy.  Sire,  for  those  to  serve  as  midshipmen  mIio  are  already  fit 
to  command  a  ship  or  a  galley  i '  '  AVho  is  tit  ^'  said  the  Tsar. 
'  For  instance,  Kaisarof  and  Xepluief.'  Peter  immediately  had 
these  two  shown  to  him,  looked  at  them  carefully  for  a  moment, 
and  then  ordered  that  in  a  month  there  sluuild  be  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  college,  and  that  all  should  be  examini'd.  When  it 
came  to  Nepluief's  turn  for  examination,  the  Tsar  was  vt*ry 
amiable,  and,  as  Xepliiief  knelt  down,  turned  up  his  right  iMiff 
and  gave  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  saying:  '  ^'ou  see,  brother,  that 
1  am  Tsar,  yet  there  are  callous  places  ».'n  my  hands,  because  I 
wished  to  give  you  an  example,  and  even  in  my  old  ago  iiavc 
worthy  servants  and  assistants  of  the  country.'  As  Nepluief 
kissed  his  hand,  he  said  :  *  Stand  up,  brother,  and  answer  to  the 
questions.  Do  not  be  afraid.  If  you  know  say  so,  if  you  do 
not  know  say  so  too.'  The  result  of  the  exaiuination  was  that 
Xepluief  and  Kaisarof  were  nuide  lieutenants  in  the  galley  tleet, 
and  that  the  rest  were  given  other  but  subordinate  positions. 
Shortly  after,  Nepluief  was  made  inspector  and  c«'mmander  <»£ 
naval  constructions,  and  saw  the  Tsar  nearly  every  day,  who 
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ahvaA's  stopped  to  converse  with  liini  about  all  sorts  of  matters. 
Tclieriiyslief  told  him  of  the  Tsar's  high  opiniou  of  him,  and 
gave  liim  good  advice — told  him  to  he  diligent  at  Ids  work, 
'  always  speak  the  truth,  and  never  lie,  exeu  if  it  were  a  bad 
affair.  lie  is  oidy  moi-e  angrj^  if  you  lie.'  Once  he  came  to 
the  Admiralty  and  found  the  Tsar  already  there,  lie  was  at 
first  frightened,  and  thought  of  running  home  and  pretending 
to  be  ill,  but  collected  himself  and  went  up  to  where  Peter  was 
standing,  who,  seeing  him,  said :  '  You  see,  my  friend,  I  am 
here  before  you.'  He  replied  :  '  1  am  to  blame,  Sire ;  but  last 
night  1  was  in  company  and  stayed  a  long  time,  and  for  that 
reason  am  late.'  Seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  the  Tsar  squeezed 
it  so  hard  that  Xepluief  trembled,  thinking  that  he  was  angry. 
'  Thanks,  my  bo}-,' he  said,  '  that  you  speak  the  truth.  God 
will  forgive.  Who  is  not  the  descendant  of  woman  ?  And 
now  come  along  with  me  to  a  birth.'  '  1  bowed,  and  got  up 
behind  his  carriage.  We  drove  on  to  the  cottage  of  the  car- 
penter of  my  conmiand,  and  went  in.  The  Tsar  gave  the 
mother  five  (/rivnas,^  and  kissed  her,  while  1  stayed  at  the  door. 
He  told  me  to  do  the  same,  and  1  gave  her  a  (jr'ima,  Tlie  Tsar 
then  asked  the  midwife :  "  What  did  the  lieutenant  give  ? '' 
She  showed  the  grii'na,  and  he  laughed  and  said  :  "  Oh,  brotlier, 
1  see  you  do  not  make  presents  in  a  naval  style."  "  1  am  not 
able,  Sire,  to  give  nnich.  T  am  a  poor  nobleman.  1  have  a 
wife  and  children,  and  if  it  were  not  for  your  salary,  living 
liere,  1  should  not  ev^en  have  anything  to  eat."  The  Tsar  asked 
me  how  many  children  I  had,  and  where  they  were.  1  told 
liim  all  truly  and  without  concealment.  Then  the  master  of 
the  house  brought  us  on  a  wooden  plate  a  glass  of  codla.  The 
Tsar  tasted  of  it,  and  ate  a  carrot  pie.  Then  he  brought  me 
the  same.  As  1  had  never  drunk  any  fodl-a  1  refused,  and  the 
Tsar  said  to  me:  "Taste  as  much  as  you  can  of  it — do  not 
offend  him;''  which  I  did,  and  with  his  own  hands  he  broke 
off  a  piece  of  hi>  pie  and  gave  it  to  me,  saying,  "  Eat  it ;  this  is 
native  and  not  Italian  food."  After  that  we  came  away,  and  I 
A\ent  home  to  dinner,'     Xepluief  was  frequently  employed  in 


•  Catherine  always  gave  ducats  or  rubles  ou  such  occasions,  and  the  frequent 
l'ce.«r  made  a  great  tlrain  on  her  purse. 
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translatiiii;  for  foreij^ii  iiiiiiisttTs  at  the  laiiiicli  of  u  new  ship. 
In  .lamiaiv,  IT'Jl,  tlicri'  was  a  liaiKiuct  fur  all  tlio  hoyars,  ami 
the  naval  aiul  court  (tllicers,  at  which  .\t'j>luicf  was  jtreRcnt. 
'  We,  having  tinislied  oui-  dinner  sooner,  rose  from  the  tai)le, 
and  I  and  several  others  went  into  the  room  wheii-  the  Tsar 
was  still  sitting  at  table.  lie  was  very  merry,  and  after  a  little 
time  bewail  a  conversation,  in  whicli  lie  said  that  he  needed  a 
man  who  spoke  Italian  to  send  as  Resident  to  Constantinoplr. 
Count  Golofkin  answered  tiiat  he  did  not  know  (»f  any  such, 
l)ut  Admiral  Apraxin  said  that  he  knew  sucli  a  one,  an<l  a  very 
Worthy  one,  but  it  was  a  pity  that  he  was  very  poor.  The  Tsar 
replied  that  jjoverty  was  not  a  crime,  that  could  soon  be  reme- 
died, but  who  is  it  ^  ('<»niit  Apraxin  replied:  "There  lu* 
stands,  ]»ehind  you."  **  Ves,  thei'e  are  many  standing  behind 
me,"  said  tlie  1'sar.  ('oiint  Apraxin  said:  '*  ( )ne  you  like  -o 
jiiucli,  vour  gallev  constructor."  He  tuiMied  round,  and  loukiii'; 
at  me,  said  :  '"  It  is  true  that  lie  is  a  good  man,  but  I  would  like 
to  keep  him  for  myself."  I  bowed  to  the  Tsar,  and  \iv.  tliiid< 
ing  for  a  moment,  ordered  my  a}>[)ointment  to  that  mission,  an<l 
as  they  rose  from  the  table  the  Admiial  congratidated  me  a^ 
Resident,  and  taking  my  hand  led  me  u}>  to  thank  the  Tsar.  I 
fell  at  his  feet,  aiul  seizing  them  kissed  them  and  wcjit.  lb; 
deigned  to  raise  me  up,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  .-aid  :  "  Do 
not  bow  down,  brother;  I  am  placed  over  you  by  (iod,  and  my 
duty  is  to  see  that  I  do  not  give  to  an  unworthy  man  or  take 
away  from  a  worthy  one.  Provided  you  do  well  you  will  <lo 
good,  not  to  me.  but  rather  to  youi-sclf  and  your  country,  and 
if  you  are  bad  then  I  am  a  judge,  for  (tod  demands  from  me 
with  i-egard  to  all  of  you  that  I  do  not  give  places  to  the  wicked 
or  stupid.  Serve,  then,  with  fidelity  and  j)robity.  First  (lod, 
and  after  Ilim  even  I  will  not  abandon  you."  Saying  this,  and 
looking  about,  he  deigned  to  say:  '*AVhom  shall  I  take  in  his 
]>lace?"  and  with  these  words  he  stretched  out  his  han<l,  which 
]  inuiiediately  kis.sed,  and  he  went  away.  My  benefactor, 
(Gregory  Petrovitch,  embraced  and  kissed  me  out  of  joy,  while 
I  could  not  say  a  word.'  Nepluief  was  then  only  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  Apraxin,  Tchernyshef,  and  even  Osterman  were 
all  very  amiable  to  him  on  his  departure.  Provision  was  made 
for  his  wife,  whom  he  left  behind,  and   he  went  to  Constanti- 
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iiople  shortly  after,  taking  with  him  his  eldest  son,  Adrian,  a 
boy  of  nine  years,  whom  he  subsequently  sent  to  school  in  Hol- 
land, He  seems  to  hav^e  deserved  the  good  opinion  of  the  Tsar, 
for  his  services  at  Constantinople  were  appreciated,  and  he  was 
rewai'ded  both  with  rank  and  with  landed  estates.  He  remained 
at  Constantinople  until  1734,  and  rose  subsequently  to  be  a 
senator.' 

'  Golikof,  vi. ,  vii. ,  viii.,  ix.  ;  Solovief,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.  ;  Reimer,  St. 
Petersburg;  Weher,  Neuverdndertes  Bussland ;  Weber,  DesjjatcJies  ;  La  Vie, 
Despatches  ;  Hermann,  Oeschichte  des  Bussischeti  Staates  ;  Bassewitz,  Edaiv 
cmements ;  Bergholz,  Tagebuch ;  Semefsky,  Tsaritsa  Prascovia,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1883 ;  Semefsky,  The  Mons  Family  ;  Prince  M.  Stcherbatof,  Depram- 
Hon  of  Morals  in  Russia  ;  Prince  Pierre  Dolgorukow,  Memoires  ;  Nepliiief , 
Memoirs. 


Lxxvn. 

THE  PERSIAN  CAMPAIGN. —1 722-23. 

Ix  the  spcccli  wliic'li  Peter  nuidc  on  accepting  tlio  Imperial  title 
he  gave  his  own  version  of  the  advice  of  Vegetius,  Qui  denhh  rat 
2>acei)h 2^r(U2?(tret  helium^  and  he  had  not  yet  ended  the  festivi- 
ties at  Moscow  for  the  peace  <»f  Xystad  hefore  he  had  i-esulvcd 
on  a  war  M'itli  Persia. 

The  relations  of  llnssia  to  the  conntries  of  Asia  liad,  since 
the  end  of  the  Tartar  domination,  Ijeen  governed  by  commercial 
considerations  merely.  It  was  the  desire  to  improve  trade 
which  had  cansed  the  first  mission  to  China,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  rebnffs,  had  led  to  others  since.  The  mn-nly  Cossacks 
of  Siberia  by  their  raids  across  the  fi-ontier,  and  especially  by 
building  the  fort  of  Albazin  on  Chinese  territc»ry,  had  brought 
on  a  war  with  China,  which  Mas  settled  only  by  the  treaty  of 
Xertchinsk  in  lOsO,  when  the  government  was  still  carried  on 
by  Sophia  and  (iolitsyn.  Py  this  the  Russians  drew  back  their 
boundary  line  and  retired  from  the  bank  of  the  Annir.  A 
Pussian  religious  mission,  which  had  l)een  established  at  Pckin 
for  the  benefit  of  Cossack  prisoners,  was  still  retained,  and 
trade  in  tea  and  furs  went  on  briskly  between  the  two  countries, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  without  special  advantage  to  the 
exche(|uer.  In  1(!'.»2  Eleazar  Ysbrandt  Ides,  a  Danish  merchant 
in  Pussia,  had  been  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Emperor  Khang-lli ; 
but  he  had  the  usual  difficulties  about  etiijuette,  and  although 
he  conformed  to  the  Chinese  demands,  he  did  not  >uccci'd  in 
obtaining  the  greater  commercial  privileges  which  were  desire*!, 
lie  ascertained,  however,  what  had  been  still  in  doubt  at  Mos- 
cow, that  the  Kmjieror  Khang-IIi  had  ratified  the  treaty  of 
Xertchinsk.     By  this  treaty  a  district  between  the  river  Amiir 
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and  tlie  Okhotsk  Sea  bad  been  left  witboiit  fixed  boundary, 
and  this  was  thought  disadvantageous  to  Kussia  as  productive 
of  boundary  disputes,  but  Ides  was  unable  to  effect  the  demarca- 
tion.   Russian  caravans,  however,  still  went  regularly  to  Pekin  ; 
an  embassy  sent  by  Ayuka,  the  Ivlian  of  the  Kalmuks,  under 
the  escort  of  a  Russian  otficer,  was  well  received  in  1715,  and 
the  Archimandrite  Hilarion,  who  had  joined  it  with  his  mis- 
sion, was  given  the  rank  of  mandarin  of  the  fifth  class.     In 
171T  and  1718  the  Russian  merchants  coming  to  Pekin  were 
sent  back,  and  trade  was  allowed  only  with  a  frontier  town. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  Tsar  in  1719  sent  an  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary to  Pekin,  Captain  Leo  Ismailof,  of  the  Preobrazhen- 
sky  regiment.     Among  the  presents  sent  to  the  Bogdy-Ivhan, 
who  was  for  the  first  time  given  by  the  Russians  the  title  of 
Emperor  and  Majesty,   were  four  ivory  telescopes,  made   by 
Peter's  own  hand,  with  a  picture  inside  of  the  battle  of  Poltava. 
With  the  help  of  the  Jesuits,  then  in  great  favour  at  Pekin, 
Ismailof  succeeded,  by  timely  concessions,  in  avoiding  many  of 
the   difficulties   of   his   predecessors,   and  was   received    on   a 
familiar  footing  at  the  Chinese  court.     Besides  the  regulation 
of  the  boundary  question  he  demanded  free  trade  without  in- 
ternal duties,  the  construction  of  a  Russian  church  in  Pekin, 
and  the  establishment  of  Russian  consulates  in  China.     The 
Chinese  replied  :  '  Our  Emperor  has  no  bazaars.     You  estimate 
your  merchants  very  highly.     We  despise  mercantile  affairs. 
Only  poor  people  and  servants  occupy  themselves  in  that  way 
M'ith  us,  and  there  is  no  profit  at  all  to  us  from  your  trade. 
We  have  enough  of  Russian  goods  even  if  your  people  did  not 
bring  them,  and  it  is  a  loss  to  us  to  convoy  them.'     Ismailof 
insisted,  when,  luckily  for  the  Chinese,  news  came  that  several 
hundred  Mongols  had  run  away  across  the  Russian  frontier. 
They  then   refused   to  continue  negotiations  until  this  matter 
was  entirely  settled,  and  after  the  departure  of  Ismailof,  who 
was  allowed  to  leave  his  secretary  of  legation,  Lorenz  Lang,  as 
agent,  hindered  Russian  caravans,  refused  admission  to  a  Rus- 
sian bishop,  and  even  invaded  what  was  claimed  as  Siberian 
territory,  on   the   ground  that  the  Mongol  deserters  had  not 
been  surrendered.     After  the  death  of  Khang-IIi^and  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  'i'ong-Tchi,  an   enemy  to  Christians,  there 
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!?t'Ciii('il  (hiiii^iT  tif  actual  war,  l)iit  this  was  averted,  ami  a  trwifv 
was  linally  concludt'd  hy  Savva  riaiiu/.liiii.Nky  in  ITi'T. 

Peter,  wlio  had  Jic(iuircd  a  j^reat   deal  uf  knowledj^'e  ahniit 
Asia,  liad  gradually  come  to  understand  matters  there,  and  the 
true  interests  of   llnssia.      Kven  in   KiltS,  while  on  his  journev 
abroad,  he  liad  written   to  \'inius,  who  had    informed   him   of 
the  state  of  the  llussian  (;hurch  at  l*ekin  and  of  the  eonvcr.-ion 
of  the  Chinese.     'That  affair  is  all  very  well,  only,  for  (iod^ 
sake,  act  carefully  and   not  hastily,  so  as  not  to  indispose  the 
( "hinese  officials,  as  well   as  the  Jesuits,  who  have  made  their 
nest  there  since  a  long  time.    AVheref(»re  we  should  have  jtrie.-ts 
there  not  so  learned  as  sensible  and  subtle,  le>t  through  some 
overpride  all  this  holy  business  go  to  the  utmost  ruin.'     He 
was  much   interested   in  the  accomit   fsmai'lof,  who  retm*ned  to 
Moscow  in  January,  J  722,  gave  of  his  mission,  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  China  and  Siberia,  and  of  his  familiar  conversations 
with  the  emperor.     On  the  eve  of  a  war  against   Persia,  Petei- 
was  amused  at  the  warning  sent  to  him  of  the  dangei's  of  the 
sea,  and  the  advice  to  stay  at  home  <|uietly  and  spare  his  healtli, 
while  sending  others  out  on    military  e.\])editions.       He   had 
gradually  come  to  see  that  the  key  to  all  dealings  in  Asia  was 
a  good  understanding  Mith  the  .Fungarians.  then  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  living   in  and  about    Kiildja  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tli.     Tsevan  Tiabdan,  the   Ivalmuk  ruler  of  dimgaria,  .sent 
an  embassy  to   Russia   to  ask  for  the  Tsar's  assistance  in  a  war 
■with   China — about  which   the  Chinese  complained  to  Lang    - 
and   in   1722  Captain  T'nkofsky  was  in  return  .sent  to  .lungaria 
to  ascertain  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  people  and  what 
mifrht  be  done  with  them.     AVith  the  western  horde  of    Kal- 
nmks,  which  since  lt;3<{  had  been  settled  on  the  Lower  A'olga 
near   Astrakhan,  within   the  Tlu.ssian  dominions,  the    Russian 
relations  were  generally  friendly,  though   much   of  the  .san»e 
character  as  those  of   the    United    States  and    the   American 
Indians.     Treaties  were  made  and  sometimes  broken.     Small 
garrisons  were  kept  in  detached  posts  to  see  that  the  Kalmuks 
did  not  venture  too  far  out  of  thi'ir  bounds.     In  1<>'.»7  so  nmch 
confidence  was  felt  in  them  that  the  Khan  Ayiika  was  entruste<l 
with  the  defence  of  south-east   llu.ssia,  while   in  17<'7  they  re- 
fused their  aid  against  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  who 
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attacked  the  Terek  frontier,  and  in  1708  themselves  crossed  the 
Volga,  wasted  the  provinces  of  Tambof  and  Penza,  and  sold 
many  Russians  as  slaves  in  Persia  and  Central  Asia. 

Prince  Gagarin,  the  Governor  of  Siberia,  had  reported  that 
gold  sand  was  to  be  found  near  the  town  of  Erket,  Erken  or 
Yerken  (supposed  to  be  Yarkand)  on  the  river  Darya,  and  pro- 
posed to  send  an  expedition  there.  Gold  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  Ural  or  in  Siberia,  and  the  Tsar,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  Russia, 
and  who  had  confirmation  of  this  story  from  a  Khivan  ambassa- 
dor, readily  agreed  to  the  proposition,  but  sent  out  in   1714 

I  T.ipntpnant-Colonel  Buchholtz  to  command  the  expedition,  Avith 
orders  to  construct  a  fort  on  Lake  Yamj'sh,  then  advance  to 
Erket,  occupy  it  and  obtain  information  about  the  places  where 
gold  sand  was  found  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Buch- 
holtz reported  two  years  afterwards  that  he  had  built  the  fort, 
but  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  to  Erket  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  soldiers  he  then  had,  for  many  of  them  had 
run  away  to  Siberia,  where  they  found  a  free  life.  Subse- 
quently more  than  ten  thousand  Kalmuks  besieged  Buchholtz 
in  his  fort.  Man}-  soldiers  died  of  disease,  and  finally,  in  May, 
1716,  he  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  the  Kalmuks,  razed  his 
fort,  and  withdrew  down  the  Irtvsh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Om, 

•  where  he  constructed  a  npw  fm^~7Tnip;k^  General  Likharef, 
who  was  sent  to  Siberia  in  1719  to  investigate  the  maladmin- 
istrr.tion  of  Prince  Gagarin,  was  also  instructed  to  ascertain  the 
truth  about  the  gold  sand  at  Erket,  and  if  true  to  advance  if  he 
could  without  too  much  danger  to  Lake  Zaisan,  to  establish  a 
fort  there,  to  explore  the  countr}'  and  the  road  from  Zaisan  to 
Erket,  and  especiall}^  to  investigate  the  question  whether  there 
were  any  rivers  running  from  Lake  Zaisan  into  the  Darya  on 
the  Aral  Sea,  but  not  to  run  any  risk.  This  caution  was  added 
partly  on  account  of  the  misadventure  of  Buchholtz,  and  partly 
because  of  the  ruin  which  had  come  upon  another  expedition 
for  this  purpose — that  of  Prince  Bekovitch  Tcherkasky.  ]S"one 
of  the  expeditions  against  Erket  could  succeed,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  physical  difiiculties  of  the  country — for  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  region  about  Yarkand  was  not  known  in  that 
day,  nor,  indeed,  up  to  very  recent  times — and  partly  because 
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not  enouf^h  gold  exists  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  rivers  of 
central  Asia  to  pay  for  washing  the  sands.  lint  Buchholtz  ami 
l.ikluiref  tiiially  cstaltlished  the  Kussiaii  jxiwer  on  the  middle 
and  upper  Irtysh.  The  wish  of  J*eter  to  increase  his  supply  of 
gold  was  not,  however,  so  strong  as  his  desire  to  get  for  Russia 
a  part  of  the  rich  trade  with  India,  or  at  least  to  make  it  pass 
through  Itussia  to  Europe.  The  legendary  j)Ower  and  wealth 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  the  splendour  of  the  reign  of  Aurengzehe. 
the  thriving  factories  of  English  and  French  traders,  even  the 
leports  of  the  few  Itussian  merchants  who  had  visited  the 
country,  all  gave  him  a  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
Indian  trade.  The  settlements  c»f  foreigners  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  (loa,  and  Pondicherry  were  still  so  unimj)ortant  that 
it  was  allowable  to  dream  of  diverting  the  trade  of  India 
without  being  accused  of  desji^-ns  against  the  r>riti>h  empire. 
iJukharans  and  Khivans  traded  with  India,  and  they  also  ex- 
chanjred  commodities  with  Uussian  merchants  at  convenient 
places  in  the  steppe  or  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  ;  a  colony 
of  Russian  merchants  was  settled  at  Shemaha,  engaged  in 
the  silk  trade  with  Persia.  ^S'ot  infrequent  end)assies  had 
been  exchanged  between  Moscow  and  the  petty  sovereigns 
of  Central  Asia ;  sometimes  when  hard  pressed  by  rebel- 
lious subjects  these  Khans  had  asked  for  Russian  aid,  and 
with  Asiatic  lightness  had  offered  their  submission  and  prom- 
ised their  fealty— offers  and  promises  never  intended  to  bind 
for  long. 

AVhen  in  1713  a  Turkoman  named  Hadji  .Nefes  came  to  As- 
trakhan with  stories  of  gold  to  be  f<.und  along  the  -\iim  Darya, 
Peter,  remeudjering  offers  of  subnnssion  made  by  a  Ivliivau 
Khan  ten  years  before,  thought  he  nnght  use  them  to  establish 
himself  in  Asia  and  open  the  way  to  India.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  Khiva  with  the  nominal  mi>siou 
of  congratulating  the  new  Khan  on  hih  accession  to  the  throne. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  entrusting  this  expedition  to  some 
shrewd  and  obstinate  Russian,  he  confided  it  to  an  Oriental, 
who  was  thought  to  be  ])articuhuly  suited  to  the  country  and 
the  undertaking,  Prince  Alexamler  P.ekovitch  Tchcrkaskv,  a 
Prince  of  the  Kabardju  called  originally  Devlet  Kisdcn  Mirza, 
a    name    he    had    changed    on    becondng   converted   to  Chris- 
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tianltj."  He  was  a  captain  of  the  guard,  and  liad  been  employed 
in  various  ways  at  Astrakhan  and  on  tlie  frontier  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, where  his  brothers  were  still  ruling  princes.  A  long  time  was 
spent  in  preparations,  and  finally,  in  the  M'inter  of  1716,  when 
Bekovitch  had  already  arrived  at  Astrakhan,  he  was  sent  for  to 
meet  and  consult  with  the  Tsar  at  Riga.  Peter  had  heard 
news  there  \vhich  had  materially  changed  his  ideas  and  instruc- 
tions. I  He  had  found  two  men,  Andrew  Senienof  and  Simeon 
Malenky,  who  had  in  1696  gone  as  merchants  to  Persia,  and 
thence  to  India  by  the  way  of  Ispahan  and  Bender  Surat,  get- 
ting as  far  as  jigi-a  and  Delhi.  It  was  now  resolved  not  only 
to  send  Bekovitch  to  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  but  to  despatch  mer- 
chants with  a  proper  escort  both  to  the  Khan  of  Bukhara  and 
the  Indian  Mogul  with  letters  of  credence.  This  last  created 
some  difficulty,  as  there  never  had  been  any  precedents,  and 
Golofkin  did  not  know  how  to  style  the  Mogul  in  an  official 
letter. 

The  instructions  given  to  Bekovitch  were  to  construct  a  fort 
on  the  Caspian  at  the  old  mouth  of  the  Amu  Darya ;  to  inves- 
tigate carefully  the  course  of  that  river,  the  dam  which  sent  it 
into  its  new  channel,  and  whether  by  breaking  this  dam  it 
could  not  be  restored  to  the  old  course ;  to  persuade  the  Khan 
of  Khiva  to  accept  Russian  suzerainty  by  promising  him  hered- 
itary succession  to  his  throne  and  a  Russian  guard  for  his  pro- 
tection;  to  ask  him  to  send  some  men  by  the  Syr  Darya  to 
Erket  to  learn  whether  gold  could  be  found  there  ;  to  get  boats 
from  the  Khan,  and  send  merchants  and  naval  officers  and 
engineers  disguised  as  such  up  the  Amu  Darya  to  India,  with 
instructions  carefully  to  explore  the  country  through  which  they 
might  go,  and  if  in  India  they  should  hear  of  a  better  route  to 
the  Caspian  to  return  by  that  way  and  describe  it ;  and  to  make 
friends  with  the  Khan  of  Bukhara.  For  this  purpose  Beko- 
vitch was  given  4,00ri  regular  troops,  besides  Cossacks.  In  the 
autumn  of  1716  Bekovitch  constructed  two  forts  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian   and   then  returned  to  Astrakhan,  where 


'  Bokovitch  Tcherkasky  means  simply  son  of  a  Tcherkess  or  Circassian  )n*k 
or  prince.  This  prince  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  other  Tcherk'isky 
families,  of  similar  origin,  prominent  in  Russian  history. 
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lio  lioanl  from  various  (quarters  from  Avuka,  the  Khan  of  the 
Kalmuks,  and  from  men  who  had  heen  Kont  to  Khiva,  that 
there  was  dissatisfaction  at  his  ercctinir  a  fort  on  Klinan  terri- 
tory, tliat  the  Khivans  were  armed  and  feare<l  lest  instead  of 
comin*^  as  an  and)assador  he  wished  to  take  their  capital  lt\  !-ur- 
j)rise.  Avuka  also  called  attention  to  the  want  of  water  ami  of 
fora<;e,  Imt  no  great  credence  seeiiis  to  have  heen  given  to  his 
statements.  In  .Tnne,  1717,  Ue'kovitch  marched  (»ver  the  steppe 
towards  Khiva,  and  when  ahont  a  hnndred  miles  from  that  citv 
had  a  tight  with  the  Klnvans,  Mhich  lasted  three  days,  and 
ended  in  their  submitting  themselves  and  asking  for  j»eacc. 
Peace  was  granted,  and  the  Kliaii  and  the  leading  Khivaiis 
swore  on  the  Koran  to  abide  by  it.  The  Khan  invited  him  t«> 
go  to  Khiva,  l)ut  for  the  greater  convenience  of  ]>ro\  i>ionini; 
liis  troops  suggested  that  they  should  be  di\  ided  into  .-everal 
detachments  and  stationed  in  different  towns.  I'ekovitch  fool- 
ishly consented,  and  the  result  was  that  his  troops  wi're  .-oon 
disarmed,  he  himself  and  most  of  his  officers  nnirdered,  and  the 
men  sold  for  slaves.  The  head  of  Jiekovitch  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  Bukhara,  and  his  skin  was  stuffed  and  exhibited  in 
the  court  of  tlie  palace.  It  was  only  gradually  that  the  news 
reached  Russia,  through  Tartars  and  Cossacks  who  succeeded  in 
escaping.  Three  years  later,  in  Afay,  \~'2<K  a  Khivan  envoy  ar- 
rived at  Astrakhan,  bringing  a  letter  to  the  Tsar,  a.-king  for  the 
renewal  of  previous  friendship,  laying  all  the  blame  of  what  ha<l 
happened  upon  Bekovitch,  attempting  to  exonerate  the  Khan, 
«ind  offering  to  give  up  the  prisoners  if  desiretl.  lie  was  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg  under  arrest,  an<l  died  then'  in  the  fortress. 
A  letter  with  information  of  his  death,  and  demamling  the  >\n- 
render  of  the  ca])tives,  was  sent  by  the  ("hancellor  to  the  Khan 
of  Khiva,  who  stamped  on  it  with  his  foot,  and  gave  it  to  the 
children  to  play  with. 

The  relations  of  Kussia  with  Persia  had  always  been  amica- 
ble. Persian  envoys  came  to  IJussia  from  time  t«)  time,  ami 
liussian  merchants,  as  we  have  said,  were  established  at  She- 
maha  and  other  Persian  towns  on  the  Casjiian  engage<l  in  the 
silk  trade.  This  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  l»y  .Xrmenians. 
and  the  Tsar  was  very  desirous  of  getting  it  into  his  hands. 
Ihit  before  he  took  any  decided  steps  he  sent,  in  1715.  as  envoy 
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to  Persia,  Artemius  Yolynsky,  a  young  man  of  good  family, 
who  bad  been  brought  up  by  one  of  the  Soltykofs,  who  had 
entered  the  service  as  a  dragoon,  and  had  acted  several  times  as 
courier  between  the  Tsar  and  Shafirof  during  the  negotiations 
with  the  Turks  after  the  campaign  on  the  Pruth.  He  had  even 
been  imprisoned  with  the  Russian  mission  in  the  Seven  Towers 
at  Constantinople.  His  general  instructions  were  to  study  the 
country,  especially  in  a  commercial  sense ;  but  Peter  added 
with  his  own  hand  the  direction  to  investigate  from  what  quar- 
ters rivers  ran  into  the  Caspian,  and  whether  there  were  not 
some  river  falling  into  it  which  came  from  India.  He  was  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  Shah,  even  by  bribing  his  advisers, 
to  turn  the  Armenian  trade  in  raw  silk  through  Russia,  repre- 
senting the  advantages  of  water  communication  to  St.  Peters- 
en o 

burg,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  use  caravans  and  camels 
through  Turkey.  If  this  were  impossible,  he  was  at  least  to 
try  to  throw  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo  trade.  It  took  some  time  to  find  the  proper  persons  to 
accompany  him,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1716  that 
Yolynsky  was  able  to  leave  Astrakhan.  He  was  then  kept  all 
the  winter  at  Shemaha,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
one  of  his  secretaries,  the  German  Wenigerkind,  a  man  of  parts 
and  information,  as  well  as  a  French  engineer  who  accompanied 
him,  though  he  still  retained  John  Bell  of  Antermony,  who 
subsequently  published  a  detailed  journal  of  the  expedition. 
After  some  suffei'ing  from  heat  and  the  bad  roads,  which  per- 
haps he  exaggerated  in  his  letters  to  Catherine,  Mons,  and  Ma- 
karof,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  services,  Volynsky 
arrived  at  Ispahan  in  the  spring  of  1717,  where  he  was  at  first 
well  received,  but  subsequently  confined  in  his  house  under  a 
strict  guard.  The  Persians  had  learnt  of  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  Bekovitch,  and  of  the  construction  of  forts  on  the 
Caspian.  There  were  also  rumours  of  Russian  troops  advancing 
into  Persian  territory.  He  was  three  times  received  by  the 
Shah  Hussein,  and  had  several  conferences  with  the  Vizier 
Ekhteni  Devlet,  but  before  he  had  finished  his  business  he  was 
notified  that  he  must  leave,  and  was  granted  his  farewell  audi- 
ence. '  This  is  hard  to  believe,'  wrote  Volynsk3%  '  for  here 
there  is  now  such  a  head  that  he  is  not  over  his  subjects  but 
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the  Rubject  of  lii>  sul»j«'cts,  and  I  am  suit'  that  it  is  rarely  one 
can  tiiid  .sucli  a  iool,  own  am(»ii^  coiniiioii  men,  not  to  wiy 
crowned  heads.  For  that  reason  he  never  dt»es  any  hubinetih 
himself,  but  puts  everything  on  his  \'izier,  who  is  stupider  than 
any  cattle,  but  is  still  such  a  favourite  that  the  Shah  pays  atten- 
tion to  everything  that  conies  out  of  his  mouth,  an<l  docs  what- 
ever he  bids.'  A'olynsky  thought  that  the  obstacles  put  in  his 
way  were  to  prevent  his  <»btaining  any  knowlrdge  of  the  coun- 
try, as  since  Russia  had  becomi'  such  a  powerful  state  the  Per- 
sians were  very  nnich  afraitl  of  it.  lie  speaks  in  strong  terms 
of  the  general  disorder  existing  in  i'ersia  at  that  time,  and 
prophesies  the  speedy  ruin  of  tlu;  country  unless  the  ruler  be 
changed,  lie  suceeedi'd  in  jemaining  at  Ispahan  until  the  mid- 
dle of  .Septend)er,  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  Russian 
merchants  were  given  the  right  of  trading  freely  throughout 
Persia,  and  Ijuying  raw  silk  wheri'ver  and  in  what  (piantities 
they  desired.  lie  returne<l  through  (ihilan.  whither  he  had 
before  been  prevented  from  going  on  account  of  the  epidemic. 
an<l  was  obliged  to  pass  another  winter  in  Shemaha,  where  he 
found  every  one  excited  at  rumcturs  of  Russian  invasion.  At 
the  same  time,  a  Georgian  noble,  Farsitlun  J'.ek,  whonj  he  ha«l 
known  at  Ispahan,  came  to  him  on  the  part  of  Vakhtan,  Prince 
of  Georgia, — who  had  bec(»me  a  Mussulman  to  save  his  king- 
dom, and  was  nominally  commander-in-chief  of  the  Per.-ian 
armies, — with  tlie  re(picst  f()r  Russian  assistance,  promising  to 
aid  the  Tsar  against  Persia. 

In  spite  of  the  accusations  of  delay  and  bad  management 
which  greeted  Volynsky  on  his  return,  he  succeeded,  througli 
his  connections  ^vith  the  Court  and  Catherine,  in  justifying 
liimself,  in  being  appointed  (iovernor  of  Astrakhan,  Adjutant- 
(ieneral  of  the  Tsar,  and  subsequently  in  marrying  a  lady  of 
the  Naryshkm  family,  a  relative  of  the  Tsar  him.-elf. 

On  going  to  Astrakhan,  Volj'nsky  was  instructed  to  manipu- 
late the  various  princes  of  the  Caucasus  so  as  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  attack  on  Persia.  His  own  opinion  was  that  foix'c 
would  be  of  much  more  service  than  intrigue,  and  he  constantly 
wrote  to  the  Tsar  in  that  siMise.  Finally,  in  Septend»er,  1721. 
he  received  news  which  lu'  thought  would  :it  nwv  deeitie  the 
Tsar  for  war.      Daud    Pek,  ruler  of   the    I  .  who   iiad 

Vol.  II.— yo 
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asked  for  Hussian  assistance  to  rebel  against  the  Shall,  thought 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  could  safely  attack  a  Per- 
sian town  without  aid,  and  in  connection  with  another  petty 
prince  captured  Shemaha,  and  burned  and  sacked  the  better 
houses.  The  Russian  merchants  Mere  not  alarmed,  as  they  had 
been  assured  by  the  conquerors  tliat  they  would  not  be  touched. 
It  was  found  difficult  to  restrain  the  soldiery,  and  thej^  linally 
fell  upon  the  llussian  shops  in  the  bazaar,  drove  away  the 
clerks,  killed  several,  and  carried  off  all  the  goods,  worth  fully 
lialf  a  million  rubles.  One  very  rich  merchant,  Evreinof,  lost 
170,000  rubles  and  was  totally  ruined.  Yolj'nsky  in  reporting 
this  thought  it  M'as  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be  lost,  as 
the  Riissians  could  attack  Persia  under  the  guise  of  attacking 
the  enemies  of  Persia,  and  assured  the  Tsar  that  ten  regiments 
of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry,  with  three  thousand  selected 
Cossacks,  would  be  all  that  would  be  required,  pro^•ided  they 
had  sufficient  ammunition  and  provisions.  Peace  had  been 
made  with  Sweden,  nothing  prevented  the  Emperor  from  en- 
deavouring to  protect  Russian  trade  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, and  in  December  he  replied  to  Vol^'nsky :  '  I  liave  re- 
ceived your  letter  in  which  you  wrote  about  the  affair  of  Daud 
Rek,  and  that  now  is  the  very  occasion  for  what  you  were 
ordered  to  prepare.  To  this  opinion  of  yours  I  answer  that  it 
it  very  evident  we  should  not  let  this  occasion  slip.  AYe  have 
ordered  a  considerable  part  of  our  forces  on  the  Volga  to  march 
to  winter  quarters,  whence  they  will  go  to  Astrakhan  in  the 
spring.  As  to  what  you  wrote  about  the  Prince  of  Georgia 
and  other  Christians,  if  any  of  these  should  be  desirable  in  this 
matter  give  them  hopes,  but  on  account  of  the  habitual  tickle- 
ness  of  these  people,  begin  nothing  until  the  arrival  of  our 
troops,  when  we  will  act  according  to  best  counsel.'  Maka- 
rof  wrote  at  the  same  time  that  all  were  of  his  opinion  with 
i-egard  to  the  occupation  of  Shemaha,  and  that  he  hoped  every- 
thing would  be  as  lie  had  written.  Meanwhile  he  was  trying 
to  get  an  order  for  him  to  come  to  Moscow,  and  added  that  the 
Tsar  had  looked  at  and  examined  the  specimens  of  saffron  root 
Avhicli  he  had  sent,  liad  given  them  to  the  gardener  to  be 
l)lanted,  and  desired  him  to  make  some  inquiries  about  the 
cultivation  of  cotton. 
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At  the  beg^iiniing  of  ^T;22^  wliilo  the  Emperor  was  at  Moseow, 
news  was  received  from  the  Russian  Consul  in  Persia,  Siujcoji 
Abramof,  that  the  Afghans  under  the  leadership  of  Mahmud, 
the  son  of  ]\Iir  Weis,  had  rebelled  against  the  Shah  Ihr-.-ciii, 
and  after  defeating  the  l*ersian  troops  had  occupied  Ispahan. 
Hussein  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  but  the 
people  being  discontented  with  him,  he  had  then  appointed  hi;* 
second,  and  subse<piently  liis  third  son,  Tahmasp  Mir/.a,  but 
that  even  this  had  done  no  gooil  as  the  Persians  had  been 
beaten  in  the  second  battle.  After  this  news,  and  knowing 
that  the  Turks  were  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  fall  of  Persia, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  the  Kmperor  really  intemleil  to  estab- 
lish liimself  on  the  Caspian.  Part  of  the  guard  was  sent  fmni 
Moscow  on  ^fay  14,  and  ten  days  later  the  Kmi)er<»r  him>elf, 
accompanied  by  Admiral  Api-:'i\in.  Tolstoi,  and  I'rinee  ("anteniir, 
set  out  for  Kolomna,  on  the  river  ( )ka.  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  Empress.  P>y  boats  and  barires  down  the  Oka  and  the 
Volga  to  Astrakhan,  even  with  high  water,  took  them  a  month 
— a  journey  whicli  even  now  with  railways  and  steamboats  is 
not  made  in  less  than  a  week.  A  m(»nth  of  physical  re>t  like 
this  was  calculated  to  do  l*eter  much  good,  for  the  live  months 
just  passed  in  Moscow  had  been  by  no  means  months  of  rel>u^e. 
Put  even  on  this  voyage  Peter's  mind  was  to(»  active  to  iv>t. 
All  day  lung  he  was  busy  with  Ictter.s  tlecrees.  and  plans,  lb; 
stopped  at  every  town,  looked  at  objects  of  interest,  talked  with 
officials  and  inhabitaiits  at  every  station,  received  petitions  and 
heard  complaints,  in(|uii'e<l  about  local  needs  and  resources,  and 
asked  awkward  (piestions  about  accounts  and  administration. 
Little  escaped  his  keen  eye,  and  besides  devising  changes  in  the 
style  of  barges  on  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  he  sent  from  A>tra- 
khan  plans  drawn  by  his  own  hand  of  im])roved  cottages  for  tlio 
peasants.  If  Peter,  with  his  energy  and  activity  and  his  ivady 
intelligence,  coukl  oidy  have  left  war  and  foreign  jtolitics  alone, 
and  studied  his  own  Russian  people  as  well  as  he  had  studie<l 
the  civilisation  and  ideas  of  the  West,  what  real  and  lasting 
benefits  might  he  not  have  conferred  upon  his  country  1  At 
Nizhni  Novgorod  there  was  a  halt  of  a  few  days  otj  account  t»f 
Peter's  l)irtl!day,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  usual  fashion, 
ending  up  with  a  banijuet  in  the  house  of  Ale.xandcr  Strogjiiiof, 
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perhaps  then  the  richest  man  in  Russia,  who,  with  his  two 
brothers,  in  recompense  for  their  great  services  in  developing 
the  mines  of  the  Ural,  had  just  been  created  I^aron.  There 
Peter,  as  natural  to  every  patriot,  inquired  about  the  descend- 
ants of  the  famous  peasant  Miniu,  who  saved  Russia  from  the 
Poles,  and  expressed  great  regret  that  his  posterity  was  extinct. 
,\.t  Kaziin,  which  he  was  the  lirst  Russian  Sovereign  and  '  Tsar 
of  Kazan '  to  visit  since  it  was  conquered  by  Ivan  the  Terrible 
17<>  years  before,  he  Avent  almost  immediately  to  the  Admiralty 
office  to  inspect  the  timber  sent  thence  for  shipbuilding,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  visit  dictated  and  sent  off  several  decrees, 
inspected  the  Government  offices,  and  immediately  noticed  the 
disappearance  of  an  important  record  book  ;  examined  carefully 
and  with  much  interest  a  thriving  cloth  factory  belonging  to  a 
merchant  of  the  town,  and  straightway  made  over  to  him  the 
Government  factory,  which  he  had  found  in  bad  condition  ; 
visited  the  monasteries  and  churches,  and  especially  the  Tartar 
quarter,  where  lie  conversed  freely  with  the  inhabitants.  Kazan, 
in  spite  of  the  yeai-s  it  liad  been  annexed  to  Russia,  was  still  in 
]uany  respects  the  capital  of  the  old  Tartar  kingdom,  (it  con- 
trolled the  appi'oaclies  to  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  and  up  to 
ITIU,  when  Yolynsky  was  appointed  Governor  of  Astrakhan, 
the  province  of  Kazan  included  the  whole  south-east  of  Russia 
as  far  as  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasus.  I  So  remote  in  those 
times  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  Governor  of  Kazan  was  almost 
independent,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  record  book  of  decrees 
issued  by  the  Governor  should  be  missing.  Here  is  an  example 
of  what  governoi's  might  sometimes  do.  Count  Peter  Apraxin 
was  obliged  in  1711  to  take  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Tartars  of  Kuban.  When  he  got  to  Tsaritsyn, 
being  in  jierplexity  M'honi  he  should  leave  behind  him  in 
Kazan,  he  suddenly  thought  of  his  infant  son,  four  months  old, 
and  immediately  sent  an  order  to  Kazan  appointing  him  his 
substitute,  and  on  account  of  his  youth  entrusting  the  govern- 
ment to  his  old  and  faithful  private  servants.  This  decree  was 
read  at  a  public  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kazan  in  the 
presence  of  the  infant  son  sweetly  sleeping  under  a  blanket. 
AVhen  Apnixin  returned  to  Kazan  he  ordered  his  son  to  be 
brought   into  the  audience  hall,  and  thanked  him  for  his  ser- 
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vices,  wlicii  tlic  ]ial)y  hoijaii  t<>  r-rv.  Tlicronpon  Apnivin  .ai<l : 
'Soowliata  wisr  child  I  liavc.  lie  is  so  irlad  to  see  inc  that 
he  weeps  witli  joy.'  Al  this  the  people  exclainK'<l :  •  Kverv- 
tliinjr,  lord,  rests  witli  tlicc.'  and  Apraxin  replied:  •>'(->.  ,,x\ 
M'lioin  could  iiiattei-s  depend  except  (Hi  us  Apnixiii-  '.  ' 

After  leaving  Kazan,  when  after  a  husy  day  he  nKiiiii-tM  to 
see  Yevreinof,  one  of  the  explorers  he  had  sent  to  KaniM-halka, 
hear  his  account  of  his  journey,  and  see  his  nuip  of  the  Kurilo 
islands,  which  still  did  not  settle  the  <piestion  of  the  htraits 
separatini::  Asia  from  America,  Peter  visited  with  great  curiositv 
tlie  iiiins  of  the  ancient  town  of  P.olirar,  the  capital  of  the  old 
Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the  \'olga,  where  at  that  time  there  were 
ruins  of  over  lifty  stone  huildings  with  an  old  castle  on  the  hill. 
He  ordeiiMl  the  ruins  to  be  surveyed,  the  various  inscriptions  to 
he  copied,  aiid  a  guard  to  l»e  placed  there  to  prevent  their  de- 
struction. .\t  Saratof  he  received  Ayiika,  the  Khan  (»f  the 
Kalmuks,  then  eighty-three  years  old.  The  ]\han's  wife  and 
daughter,  accon>^)anied  by  a  suite  of  K'alniuk  women,  weie  >nif- 
ahly  entertained  hy  the  Kmjiress. 

A  month  was  spent  at  .Vstrakhan  in  further  prepaiatioiis 
for  the  campaign,  during  which  Peter  had  oi)portuinties  for 
studying  and  generally  a])proving\'ol3'nsky's  methods  of  admin- 
istration, for  seeing  whether  the  (ierman  and  Hungarian  vines 
he  had  sent  mew  well  on  the  hanks  of  the  \'ol^a,  and  for  com- 
municating  with  the  princes  of  (Georgia.  A  proclamation  was 
<lrawn  u])  by  Prince  Cantemir  in  Persian,  Tartar,  and  Turki>h. 
to  the  effect  that  the  Russians  had  come  as  friends  of  the  Shah, 
to  aid  him  asrainst  the  rebels  who  had  attacked  Shemaha,  and 
especially  promising  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
The  forces  of  the  exjtedition  amomited  to  ti2,00(i  infantry, 
0,000  cavalry.  2(>,()00  Cossacks,  and  as  many  Kalmuks,  ;{o,imm) 
Tartars,  and  r),0(>0  sailors.  AVhile  the  cavalry  was  sent  over- 
land to  Derbent,  the  Emperor  with  the  infantry  embarked  at 
Astrakhan  on  .July  '20.  Navigation  was  slow  on  the  rouirh 
Caspian  ;  a  week  was  consumcil  in  sailing  two  hundred  mili>, 
and  it  was  only  on  August  7,  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of 
Ilangt)  rdd,  that  the  troops  landed  on  the  >hore  of  the  litth? 
bav  of  Airrakhan.  Peter  went  first  to  land,  carried  on  a 
board    by  four  sailors,   the   water  being   too    shallow    for    the 
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boats  to  come  close  to  the  shore.  A  small  fortified  camp  was 
built,  and  news  was  received  that  the  brigadier  Yeterani,  who 
had  been  sent  to  occupy  Endery,  had  been  attacked  in  a  de- 
file with  considerable  loss,  but  that  the  place  had  finallj'  been 
carried. 

Peter  still  had  his  love  for  practical  jokes,  and  ordered  that 
every  one  of  his  suite  who  had  not  previously  been  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  should  bathe  in  it.  He  himself  was  let  down  into  the 
water  three  times  on  a  board,  and  laughed  heartil}^  at  the  mis- 
adventures and  fears  of  the  rest.  The  delicate  duty  of  looking 
after  this  operation — for  many  of  the  older  men  were  unable  to 
swim — he  imposed  upon  Soimonof ,  a  young  naval  officer  related 
to  the  Golofkins  and  Xaryshkins,  Avho  had  studied  abroad,  had 
made  several  cruises  with  Peter,  had  surveyed  and  mapped  the 
Caspian,  and  on  account  of  his  activity  and  intelligence  had 
been  appointed  captain  of  the  boat  on  which  the  Emperor  de- 
scended the  Yolga.  On  preparing  to  cross  the  Sulak  and  march 
to  Derbent,  there  was  a  question  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  trans- 
ports, some  of  M'hich  had  been  injured,  and  Peter  suggested 
sinking  them.  Soimonof,  who  knew  the  coast,  said  there  was 
a  place  near  by  where  they  could  be  kept  until  their  return. 
'  How  far  ? '  said  Peter.  '  About  two  miles,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Very  well,'  continued  the  Emperor,  '  prepare  a  sloop  and  crew 
and  I  will  go  there  with  you  and  look  at  it,'  and  after  many 
ditficulties  measured  himself  the  depth  of  the  water  and  ex- 
])lored  the  spot  in  all  its  details.  On  the  return  one  of  the 
officers  said,  '  Our  trouble  was  not  in  vain,  for  we  have  found  a 
place  where  the  boats  will  be  safe.'  '  Everything  is  obtained 
by  pains,'  replied  Peter.  '  Even  India  was  not  easily  found 
after  tlie  long  journey  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  To  this 
Soimonof  said  that  Russia  had  a  nuich  nearer  road  to  India, 
and  explained  the  water  system  of  Siberia,  how  easily  and  with 
liow  little  land-carriage  goods  could  be  sent  from  Eussia  to  the 
Pacific,  and  then  by  ships  to  India.  Peter  replied :  '  It  is  a 
long  distance  and  of  no  use  yet  awhile.'  Then  pointing  to  the 
mountains  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  said :  '  Have  you 
ever  been  in  the  Gulf  of  Astrabad  ?  You  must  know  then  that 
those  mountains  extend  to  Astrabad,  and  that  from  there  to 
Balkh  and  Badukshan  with  pack  camels  is  only  a  twelve  days' 
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jdiiiiR'V,  and    "//    (hut   vhuI  (o  fndid   no  one  r<tu  nitvt'fVn'  trith 

After  waiting  fur  the  cuvalrv,  which  had  Mifl't-rcd  much  in 
its  march  across  the  steppes,  J'eter  moved  southward  along  tlio 
coast,  hetween  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  met  from  time  to 
time  h}-  the  petty  princes  of  tlie  neigldjourliood.  At  Tarku  he 
was  received  witli  every  demonstration  of  welcome  by  tlie  Sliam- 
klial  .\l)(hd-(iliirei,  wlio  even  invited  the  Kmj>eror  into  his 
liarem,  whcie  the  Prince's  two  wives  and  nuiiiy  other  witmen 
kissed  liis  feet  and  then  his  liand.  iiefreshments  were  served 
in  Eastern  style,  and  l*eter  was  struck  with  the  many  hcautifully 
worked  dishes  of  precious  metal,  and  on  ijicjuiry  found  tiiat  they 
came  from  the  Persian  town  of  Meshed.  On  departure  the 
host,  as  cust(»mary  in  the  Kast,  offered  the  Kmi»eror  a  tine  giey 
liorse  with  gilt  and  jewelled  trappings.  Suhse<juently  Ixttli 
wives  of  Abdul-Cihirei  visited  the  Empress,  bringing  her  a 
preseJit  of  grapes.  On  the  Festival  of  the  As.->umption  I'eter 
and  Catlierine  heard  service  in  a  chapel  erected  for  the  pm-j»o>e 
by  the  Preobrazliensky  regiuii'nt,  aftc-r  which  Peter  hinir-elf 
measured  tlie  place  whei'e  the  chapel  had  stood  and  placetl  a 
stone  there — an  example  followeil  by  the  Empi-ess  and  all  who 
were  ])resent — and  in  this  way  a  pyramid  was  quickly  raised  in 
remembrance  of  the  Russian  mass  at  Tarku.  The  heat  was  so 
irreat  that  Peter  had  his  head  shaved,  and  a  wij'  made  of  the 
liair,  whicli  he  wore  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  During  the 
day  he  covered  himself  with  a  l)road-brimmed  hat.  Catlierine 
followed  his  e\am]ile,  but  foimd  herself  more  comfortalile  in  a 
fur  cap.  Among  the  mountain  })rinces  tliere  was  at  least  one 
recalcitrant — the  Sultan  of  rtemysh,  who,  though  he  liad  re- 
plied to  ^'olvnsky"s  [)roposals,  did  not  now  present  himself,  and 
M  hen  three  Cossacks  were  sent  with  a  letter  to  him  he  nnirdered 


'  Soim6nof  had  tlio  fate  which  met  so  many  inti'lliir.'iit  ami  imtrioti.-  Rn;.- 
sians  in  the  next  epoch.  After  rising  to  h(<  VicL-.\(lmiral  and  <i>nni»inNiM - 
tJeneral  and  Vicc-rri'sident  of  the  Navy  Board,  ho  wax  in  17-10  iniplii-al.Ml  in 
the  fall  of  Volynsky,  tortured,  knonted,  degraded,  and  swnt  to  Okhotsk  a.*  a 
labonrcr  in  the  salt  works.  Two  years  after,  Eliznheth  returnod  him  hi» 
sword,  but  not  his  rank,  and  he  devoted  himself  for  wvente.-n  yoars  to  tho 
exploration  of  Siberia,  when  his  valuable  S4'rvi«-es  were  rewar<b-il  by  the  (tov- 
ernorship  <>f  Siberia.  In  ITllIJ  he  wjis  made  Senator,  and  died  in  ITtHJ  at  tho 
agu  of  uiuety-niuu. 
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tlieiii  and  attacked  the  Russian  troops.  After  a  sharp  struggle 
he  was  defeated  and  his  village  burned.  The  Russians  were 
surprised  at  the  methods  of  warfare  used  in  this  their  first  ex- 
perience in  the  long  struggle  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Cauca- 
sus. '  It  is  very  astonishing  how  these  barbarians  fight.  When 
they  are  together  they  do  not  hold  at  all  but  run  away,  while 
separately  each  man  resists  so  desperately  that  when  he  has 
thrown  away  his  musket  as  if  he  were  going  to  surrender  he 
begins  to  fight  with  his  dagger.'  There  was  no  opposition  at 
Derbent,  for  the  town  was  destitute  of  ti-oops,  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Shah  had  gone  to  Persia  for  help,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  the  Xaib,  who  had  previously  been  in  negotiation  with 
the  Russians,  came  out  to  meet  the  Emperor,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  presented  him  with  two  silver  keys  of  the  castle  gates. 
Derbent  was  of  importance  from  its  strong  and  commanding 
situation,  for  as  it  was  built  in  the  narrowest  passage  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  road  passed  through  it.  Hence 
came  its  name  in  the  East — '  the  Iron  Gates.'  Its  possessio)i 
conferred  no  slight  prestige,  for  tradition  ascribed  its  founda- 
tion to  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  refusal  of  the  authorities  at  Baku  to  accept  a  Russian 
garrison,  the  affair  at  T'temysh,  the  non-arrival  of  the  transport 
fleet,  which  owing  to  disasters  had  put  in  at  Agrakhan,  the 
small  supplies  on  hand  or  obtainable,  convinced  Peter  that  any 
further  advance  was  foolhard3^  A  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  after  leaving  a  garrison  at  Derbent,  and  giving  the  Xaib 
the  nominal  rank  of  a  Russian  major-general,  the  retreat  was 
begun  M'ith  the  greatest  precaution  against  attacks.  On  the 
river  Sulak  the  Emperor  established  a  new  fortress,  called  Fort 
Holy  Cross,  which  he  thought  would  protect  the  Russian  fron- 
tiers better  than  the  former  fort  on  the  Terek,  which  was  in  an 
unsuitable  position.  After  visiting  some  mineral  waters  on  the 
Terek,  Peter  sailed  back  to  Astrakhan,  where  he  arrived  on 
October  15.  Apraxin,  who  followed  him,  met  with  a  frightful 
stoi'iii  lasting  four  days,  and  was  nearly  shipwrecked. 

While  attending  to  the  welfare  of  his  troops,  putting  them 
into  comfortable  quarters,  and  looking  after  the  sick — for  the 
extreme  heat,  and  especially  the  abundance  of  fruit  and  melons, 
liad  caused  much  disease — Peter  was  himself  prostrated  by  a 
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Revere  attack  of  illiu'ss,  an  appearance  of  the  <liniciiltv  wliicli 
Piibsequently  proved  fatal.  It  was  not,  too,  without  re^ix-t  tliat 
lie  had  seen  himself  oblii^ed  to  ahandon  a  plan  wliic-h  scojns  to 
liavc  taken  stronj^;  Ijold  <>n  his  mind.  [  lie  ha<l  inttMidi-il.  afti-r 
occupyinij;  liakn,  to  found  at  the  moutli  of  tlie  rivi-r  Ku:a  a 
great  commercial  city,  whidi  would  serve  as  a  meeting  place 
for  tlie  trade  of  India,  T*ersia,  and  the  Caucasus.  He  hail  tlu-n 
wished  to  go  lip  the  Kura  to  Titli.s  a.-sure  himself  of  the 
allegiance  of  its  ruler  N'akhtan,  re-estahlish  Diristianity  in 
(Georgia,  and  then  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Terek.  Mean- 
while he  sent  Colonel  Shipof  with  a  small  expe<litiun  again.-t 
Resht,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian,  and  »tn  Nuvendn-i- 
24  started  himself  for  IMoscow,  which  he  entered  in  triumph 
on  Decendier  25,  welcomed,  as  usual,  with  a  congrafulatoi-y 
address  by  the  .Vrchliisho})  Thoophan  I*r(»kt'>povitch,  and  tlatter- 
ing  inscriptions  which  spoke  of  a  mightier  than  Alexander. 
His  return  had  not  been  without  <lifliculty,  for  his  boats  got 
frozen  in  on  the  Volga,  a  hundred  miles  below  Tsan'tsyn  :  he 
had  trouble  in  getting  ashore  and  finding  sledges  in  which  t«> 
continue  his  journey. 

Kcsht  was  occu])ipd  by  Colonel  Shipof,  witlntut  ditliculty, 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1  Tilii,  but  the  attitude  of  the  population 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  in  ^larch,  after  Shijiuf  ha<I 
found  it  advisable  to  fortify  the  caravanserai  in  which  hi> 
troops  were  qnartered,  the  governoi-,  who  had  collected  some 
fifteen  thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  go  back  t<» 
Russia,  on  the  gnMUid  that  there  was  now  a  sutlicient  force  to 
protect  the  town  against  rebels  without  Persian  aid.  Shipof 
made  excuses,  finally  led  out  his  little  force  by  night,  and 
successfully  attacked  the  Persians,  who  far  surpassed  him  in 
munbers.  In  a  similar  way  a  bundled  Russians  defentled 
against  five  thousand  men  the  thn-e  vessels  which  were  still  left 
to  them.  ^leanwhile  negotiations  were  going  on  with  the 
Persian  (tovermnent.  Kven  in  July  (17-2)  Peter  had  sent  to 
the  Consul  AHramof  the  points  which  he  wished  to  pro])o>e  ti» 
the  Shah;  namely,  that  the  Russians  should  occupy ^huiuivha 
and  other  towns,  to  protect  them  against  the  enemie>  of  the 
Persies  and  especially  the  Turks,  and  that  they  should  at^ist 
them  ay-aiust  all   their  enemies,  but  that  in  return   f<»r  their 
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services  they  must  liave  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian.  Abramof 
began  his  negotiations  with  Tahniasp,  who  was  then  at  Kasbin, 
but  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  about  the  compensation,  and 
persuaded  the  Persians  to  send  an  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  negotiate  there.  He  prophesied  at  the  same  time  the  entire 
ruin  of  Persia,  as  the  Afghans  were  advancing  without  opposi- 
tion, the  Kurds  were  devastating  the  neighbourhood  of  Tabriz, 
and  Tahmasp  was  unable  to  get  together  more  than  four  hun- 
dred men. 

General  Matiiishkin  occupied  Baku  in  the  course  of  the  next 
summer,  which  was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  he  was  at 
once  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant-general.  At  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber Peter  wrote  to  him :  '  I  congratulate  you  on  all  the  provinces 
lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  since  the  Persian  ambassador 
has  ceded  them  all.'  This  treaty  with  Persia  forced  upon 
Ismail  Bek,  the  ambassador  sent  by  Tahmasp  on  Abramof 's 
representations,  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  September  23, 
1723,  by  which  in  return  for  aid  to  be  rendered  to  Tahmasp 
and  the  recovery  for  him  of  the  Persian  throne,  he  agreed  to 
give  up  Derbent,  Baku,  as  well  as  the  three  provinces  of  Ghilan, 
Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad.  Six  months  later  Peter  sent  Ma- 
tiiishkin orders  to  explore  in  several  directions,  to  find  out  the 
connnunications  with  countries  lying  beyond,  especially  the 
water  comnmnications  in  the  Caucasus,  to  obtain  information 
about  sugar,  madder,  copper,  naphtha,  and  the  other  productions 
of  the  country,  to  use  all  means  to  induce  the  Armenians  and 
other  Christians  (if  there  be  any)  to  settle  in  these  provinces, 
and  to  drive  out  in  a  quiet  way  the  Mohammedans,  especially 
those  of  the  Turkish  sect. 

It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  sign  a  treaty  with  Persia  and 
another  to  get  it  ratified,  and  when  Prince  Boris  Mestchersky, 
with  Abramof  as  his  secretary,  was  sent  to  Persia  in  1724  for 
this  puj-pose,  he  was  not  only  badly  received,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  without  accom])lishing  anything. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Bussian  and  Turkish  interests 
would  clash  in  the  breaking  up  of  Persia.  While  Peter  was 
]-eceiving  jjetitions  for  help  f roni  the  Armenians,  the  Georgians, 
and  other  Cliristian  peoples,  [the  Lesghians  and  the  other 
]\Iohammedans  of  the  mountains  were  asking  the  protection  of 
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tlio  Siiltiui.  Siicli  petitions  wore  rcccivctl  witli  plcjihure  nt 
( '<>iistantiiK»plc',  and  tlio  Ti irks  even  put  forward  the  prctensiunti 
that  J'ersiu  as  a  Mohammedan,  though  an  heretical  eountrv, 
belonged  to  Turkey.  Xepluief,  the  Russian  liesident,  did  Imk 
liest  to  arrange  an  understanding  with  the  P(»rte,  hv  whieli 
l>utli  liussia  and  Turkey  could  he  satisfied  at  the  expense  of 
Persia.  The  ^[anpiis  de  Honac,  the  French  and)a.ssador,  acted 
as  the  frieiul  of  hoth  sides  (though  without  instructions'!,  and 
took  a  constant  })art  in  the  negotiations.  The  lunj)en»r  fearing 
lest  the  Turks  should  be  hostile  and  put  his  Minister  in  the 
Seven  Towers,  had  entrusted  the  despatches  for  him  to  Cam- 
])redc»n,  who  sent  them  to  Ponac,  and  this  was  the  prete.xt  for 
interference.  At  tlie  very  beginning  Bonac  told  Nepliiief  that 
if  tlie  Russians  limited  themselves  to  the  Casjiian  pi-ovinccc, 
and  did  not  approach  the  Turkish  houndai-ies  <»n  the  side  of 
Anuenia  and  Georgia,  the  Porte  would  icmain  indifferent  and 
would  pcihaps  take  something  for  itself.  Ncph'iief  rej>lied 
that  the  Km])orordid  not  wish  to  destroy  the  Persian  monarchy, 
and  Would  allow  n«^  one  else  to  do  so.  To  this  Ponac  remarked: 
'People  always  say  so  at  first.  Put  I  say,  as  a  friend,  that  you 
can  neither  prevent  tlie  Turks  nor  the  Turks  you.  ^'ou  will 
do  better  not  to  come  near  the  Turkish  boundaries.  J'ursno 
your  <jwn  aims  and  get  possession  of  the  Caspian  ]>rovinces  ha 
soon  as  possible,  but  do  not  declare  in  writing  t(»  the  I'orte  that 
y<»u  do  not  wish  any  conquests  in  Persia,  because,  whatever 
you  may  say  now,  circumstances  nuiy  arise  to-morrow  which 
will  force  you  to  act  quite  differently.'  At  first  P)onac  seemed 
to  be  riffht,  and  the  Turks  showed  every  willini;ness  to  allow 
the  Russians  to  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  touch  Imeritia  and  Georgia  or  come  near  the 
Plack  jSea,  but  the  PoTTsTi  Internuncio  endeavoured  t«»  excite 
their  suspicions,  and  then  the  Knglish  minister  interfered, 
Turkish  troops  were  ordered  to  occupy  Georgia,  artillery  and 


'  The  Marquis  de  Ronac  was  ii.-ver  asked  for  his  fnll  pnwpm,  and  n»relT«l 
instructions  (forturiati'ly  for  liini.  approvini.'  his  conduct)  only  wh.-n  thi«  tn'aly 
was  ready  to  V)e  sign.'d.  He  was  at  on.-  time  l<'ft  eicliteen  iiinnthn  without 
replies  to  liis  desi)atches.  There  was  a  belief  that  Cardinal  I)nlM>iji  imnietiiiifa 
cleared  off  his  correspondence  by  hurniiik;  all  the  letters*  on  hi»  tahU'.— ("omU? 
de  St.  Priest,  Mimoins  mr  VAinUimuU  de  Fninct  cii  T>in/>nV,  pp.  V2ri,  2.W. 
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animnnition  were  sent  to  Azof  and  Erzerum,  and  matters 
looked  so  threatening  that  Xepluief  sent  his  son  to  Holland, 
partly  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  his 
education,  and  destroyed  all  his  correspondence  that  was  not 
written  in  cipher.  Indeed,  in  Xovember,  1722,  the  Grand 
Vizier  told  ^S^ephiief  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  write  to  the 
Emperor  to  evacuate  Persian  territory,  on  the  ground  that  it 
disturl)ed  the  neighbouring  nations  and  was  especially  displeas- 
in<>-  to  the  Turks.  The  Porte  took  the  side  of  the  Afghans 
ao-ainst  the  Persians,  and  even  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Khan  of  Khiva  against  the  Russians.  AVhen  it  w-as  ascertained 
that  the  Emperor  had  returned  from  Derbent,  Turkish  suspi- 
cions were  for  the  moment  put  at  rest,  although  the  opportunity 
was  seized  by  the  Porte  for  strengthening  itself  still  more  in 
the  Caucasus,  i^epluief  now  received  instructions  to  try  t<> 
come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Porte  with  regard  to 
Persia,  but  in  February,  1723,  the  Grand  Yizier  declared  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  an  understanding,  that  the  Afghans 
had  occupied  the  whole  of  Persia  and  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  Porte,  that  all  the  Mohammedan  nations  in  the  Caucasus 
had  become  subjects  of  Turkey,  that  as  to  any  satisfaction  de- 
manded for  the  attack  on  the  Russian  merchants  in  Shemaha, 
the  Russians  had  received  that  by  their  march  to  Derbent,  and 
ended  by  saying :  '  Every  one  would  like  to  hicrease  his  posses- 
sions, but  the  balance  of  power  in  this  world  does  not  allow  it. 
For  instance,  we  should  like  to  send  an  army  against  Italy  and 
other  weak  countries,  but  the  other  rulers  do  not  allow  it.  In 
the  same  way  we  are  now  looking  after  Persia.'  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  interpreter  of  the  Porte  came  to  !N"epliiief  and 
stated  to  him  that  if  the  Russians  had  any  claims  against  the 
Lesgliians  oi-  the  Afghans  they  should  apply  to  the  Porte,  as 
Persia  was  now  subject  to  Turkey  ;  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
must  immediately  withdraw  his  troops  from  Persian  possessions, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  the  Porte  would  be  obliged  to  make  war 
upon  liim.  lie  said  at  the  same  time,  under  cover  of  secrecy, 
that  the  English  ambassador  had  just  handed  hi  a  long  memorial 
written  in  Turkish  accusing  the  Russians  of  having  collected  a 
lai-ge  army  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  Daghestan  and  the 
sliores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  advising  the  Porte  to  fight,  as 
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Russia  was  now  verv  wi-ak,  Itoiiii;  at  ciiniity  with  all  the  r«.uii- 
trics  of  KiiiojH'.  NcpluirF  a;;aiii  s(»ii«rht  the  advice  of  the 
French  anihas.sa(l»»r,  wiiu  then  regarded  matters  as  verv  M-rionh, 
and  said:  '  Jieport  to  your  Tourt  the  whole  business  in  two 
M'ords,  "  Keep  i)eace  with  Turkey  and  do  not  meddle  with 
]*ersian  affairs,  <;r  continue  the  war  in  I'ersian  dominions  and 
quarrel  with  Turkey."'  Althoui;h  Tk>nae  spoko  too  decisivelv 
as  it  turned  out,  for  the  Poi-te  did  not  much  wi>h  to  <;o  to  wai-. 
]S'epluief  showed  his  irratitudc  1»y  two  sable  furs  wurtli  1,.'J<m> 
rubles. 

Peter  was  not  to  be  turned  Irom  his  purpose,  and  immedi- 
ately made  prej)arations  for  war.  I  Prince  Michael  (Jolitsyn  was 
aj)pointed  comnumder-in chief  of  the  army  of  the  Pkraiiu-, 
tr<^>ops  weie  ordere<l  to  be  in  readiness,  Cossacks  were  got 
together,  and  on  April  'JO  he  wrote  to  Xepliiief  :  'Our  interests 
do  not  allow  any  other  powci-,  whoever  it  ni:i\  be,  to  establisli 
itself  on  the  ("asjtian,  and  as  concerns  Derbeiit  and  other  jtlaces 
in  whi(;h  we  now  have  gai'risons,  they  have  never  been  in  tin; 
possession  of  the  Persian  rebels,  of  the  lA-si;hians,  or  of  Mir 
^^We^j^^  and,  as  can  be  easily  shown,  came  of  their  own  accord 
under  our  protection  ;  and  if  the  Porte,  contrary  to  the  eternal 
j)eace,  is  going  to  take  under  its  piotecfion  the  Ix'sgliians,  our 
well-known  enemies,  it  ought  to  be  less  disagreeable  to  the 
Porte  if  we  take  under  <»ur  j)rotection  people  who  have  never 
had  any  relation  whatever  with  the  PortCjand  are  a  long  way 
off  from  it  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Caspian,  to  which  we  can- 
not allow  any  other  power  to  eoujc.'  Amidst  this  talk  of  war 
Peter  was  interested  in  a  commercial  (piestion.  lie  had  heard 
that  Italy,  which  had  formerly  l)een  supplied  from  llussia,  had 
received  large  quantities  of  caviar  from  Constantinople,  and  he 
asked  Xepluief  whence  this  caviar  came,  whether  it  was  pre- 
])ared  in  Turkey  or  sent  there  by  iiussian  merchants,  and  if  -> 
from  what  place  and  in  what  (piantities^ 

The  English  minister  still  continued  to  insinuate  to  the  Pt»ite 
that  a  war  with  Russia  was  not  dangenuis,  as  a  rebellion  would 
at  once  break  out  in  the  P^mpire,  and  entered  into  rclatioii.s 
with  r)rl2k>JJi.c  old  Cossack  lletnuin,  who  had  returne<l  from 
Sweden,  whither  he  had  irone  witliT'harles  XH.,  and  was  n«»w 
living  at  Salonica.     The  Turks  expressed  great  astonishineitt 
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that  the  Emperor  sliould  have  condnded  a  treaty  with  an  un- 
known person  assuming  to  be  the  Shall  of  Persia,  when  it  was 
well  known  that  there  M'as  now  no  sovereign  in  that  countr}-, 
and  that  consequently  Persia  naturally  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Porte.  What  profit  could  there  be  to  Russia  from  a 
treaty  withC^hmasD,  who  had  been  obliged  to  run  away  to 
Mount  Arara|,  and  live  there  like  a  M-ild  man  ?  Soon  all  Per- 
"iiawouiODe  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  as  all  the  people 
there  naturally  objected  to  the  Russians,  because  since  the  old- 
est time  no  Christian  foot  had  trodden  Persia,  by  this  very 
treaty  the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  broken. 
In  January,  1724,  the  interpreter  of  the  Porte  came  to  Xep- 
liiief  and  wished  to  know  if  Russia  accepted  the  Turkish  con- 
ditions, as  otherwise  war  would  be  declared,  and  he  must  choose 
one  of  three  things — to  return  to  Russia,  to  go  with  the  Grand 
Yizier  on  the  campaign,  or  to  remain  a  private  man  at  Constan- 
tinople, for  he  could  no  longer  be  recognised  as  Minister ;  that 
it  was  unusual  in  such  cases  to  leave  a  Minister  at  libertj-,  but 
still  an  exception  would  be  made  in  his  favor  on  account  of  his 
previous  good  conduct.  Xepliiief  chose  to  return  to  Russia, 
and  immediately  sent  for  his  passports  ;  but  they  were  not  given, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  Bonac,  who  said  that  he  had 
information  from  St.  Petersburg  that  Russia  would  not  first 
begin  a  war,  the  Sultan  resolved  not  to  declare  war  against  Rus- 
sia but  only  to  prepare  for  one.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
Bonac  should  send  his  nephew  to  St.  Petersburg  to  communi- 
cate with  Campredon,  and  get  the  exact  views  of  the  Emperor. 
Meanwhile  England  continued  to  insinuate  that  Russia  desired 
to  obtain  possession  not  only  of  the  Persian  but  also  of  the 
whole  Eastern  trade,  in  consequence  of  which  goods  which  had 
formerly  been  sent  to  Europe  through  the  Turkish  dominions 
wf»nld  henceforth  go  by  way  of  Russia,  and  that  then  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  Europeans,  would  leave  Turkey,  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  that  country.  /Bonac's  nephew  returned  in  May,  1724, 
and  aftei-  the  treaty  haa  been  revised  some  ten  times,  it  was 
finally  signed  at  the  end  of  June.  By  this  Shemaha  was  left  in 
the  possession  of  JiaOilLBck^as  a  vassal  of  thePorte,  while  the 
northern  pi-ovinees  adjoining  the  Caspian  were  given  over  to 
Russia.     The  Emperor  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
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SJi.th  Talimn'^p  to  code  to  Turkcv  tlic  ju'dvinccs  on  tlio  P.laok 
Sea  ot'CU})ie(l  l)v  Tuikisli  tn)()|>s,  mid  if  iiiisuccchhfiil  t<»  uuilo 
with  Turkey  ag:iiiist_JjLMvia.  liiimiaiitsof  was  sent  iit>  envov 
extraonliiiary  to  Constantinople  with  the  rat iticat ions,  and  with 
instnictions  at  tlie  same  time  to  setth'  tlie  hoimdaries  df  th«' 
ceded  pi-ovinees.  After  iiis  (k'parture  i'eter  sent  liim  a  rescript 
— the  last  instructions  which  he  wrote  on  Ka^tern  affairs — with 
regard  to  the  Armenians  aiul  the  permission  given  t(»  them  to 
.settle  in  the  Caspian  jtrovinces.  '  If  the  Turks  say  anything 
ai)out  this,  reply  that  wc  have  not  invitc<l  the  Armenians,  hut 
that  they,  on  account  of  the  unity  of  hclief,  had  hcL'ged  us  to 
take  them  under  our  ]jrotection.  lA»r  the  sake  of  Christianity 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  refuse  this  to  tin*  Aiiuenians.  who 
are  Christians.  As  the  Vizier  himself  has  often  said,  it  i^  im- 
possible to  refuse  protection  to  those  of  the  same  faitli  who 
ask  it." 

Thus  everything  seemed  well  arranged.  I'.ut  t<»  judge  of 
the  correctness,  ])rolit,  m-  success  of  I'eter's  policy,  we  nnist  Uiko 
into  account  subse<|uent  events.  The  Persians  absolutely  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty  with  liussia,  or  to  consent  to  any  par- 
titi<»n,  and  continued  the  war  both  with  Russia  and  Turkey. 
Finally,  in  1732,  the  Empress  Anne  concluded  a  treaty  at  Kesht, 
restoring  to  Persia  all  the  con<]uered  provinces,  (ieneral  ^fan- 
stein,'  writing  a  few  years  later,  says:  'The  Court,  who  wmdd 
have  long  before  been  highly  ])leascd  with  any  good  preteneo 
for  getting  rid  with  honour  of  those  provinces  which  Peter  I. 
had  coiKpiered  from  Persia,  and  t>f  whicli  the  keeping  cost 
more  than  they  \vere  worth  (a  prodigious  number  of  people 
having  perished  in  thenn,  an  e.xpedient  was  at  length  foiuul. 
A  negotiation  was  entered  uj)on  for  this  ])urpose  with  the  Court 
of  Ispahan,  and  the  provinces  were  ce<led  to  it,  in  consideration 
of  several  advantages  granted  to  commerce. 

'Russia  had  been  obliged  to  keep  near  thirty  thousand  n)eu 
in  garrison  in  those  pntvinces,  and  not  a  year  pasM-d  without 
its  being  necessary  to  recruit  the  deficiency  of  above  one  half, 
as  the  Tlussians,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  climate,  died  liko 
flies  there.     It  was  reckoned  that  from  the  year  1722,  in  wliieh 


'  Memoirs  of  liuaaia,  p.  *>^.      LoikIoh,  1 
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Peter  I.  liad  entered  that  country,  to  the  time  that  the  Rus- 
sians evacuated  it,  there  had  perished  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  in  it.' ' 


'  Golikof,  v.,  vi.,  vii. ,  ix.  ;  Solovief,  xiv.,  xviii.  ;  Materials  of  the  ArcMven 
of  the  Staff,  St.  Petersburg,  1871  ;  Collectioii  of  Prince  Hilkof,  St.  Petersburg, 
1879  ;  Hammer,  xiv.  ;  Herrmann.  K.E.V.  Baer,  Aeter'')!  des  Orossen  Verdi- 
emsfis  ant,  dui  Enctitcrung  der  Geoyraplieschen  Kenntrisse,  St.  Petersburg,  1873. 


LXXVIII. 

THE   LAST   YKAUS— 172:5-1 72r.. 

The  only  interruption  to  tlio  <rait'ty  at  ^lofjcow  was  tlio  alnio.st 
Midden  arrival  of  the  Emperor  in  Deceinber,  17'2'2.  It  had  not 
hcen  thoni:;ht  that  he  could  coine  so  quickly.  Not  hut  that  the 
•raiety  went  on  after  his  arrival,  hut  for  a  moment  it  pive  place 
to  ap})rehension.  The  quarrels  hetween  the  hi«,dj  officers  of 
State  had  reached  a  pass  not  hcfore  known.  Kvcn  ^'affuzhin- 
sky  had  controlled  them  with  ditHculty — Ya^ushinsky  whom 
before  liis  departure  the  Emperor  luid  created  I*rocurator-(fen- 
eral,  and  of  whom  he  had  said  to  the  Senate:  '  Here  is  mv  eve. 
hy  whom  I  shall  see  everythin<^.  lie  knows  my  intentions  and 
M'ishes.  Do  what  he  approves,  even  though  it  seenjs  to  you 
that  he  acts  contrary  to  my  interests  and  those  of  the  State, 
^'et  do  as  he  says;  then  after  you  have  informed  me  of  it  wait 
for  my  decision.'  Durini;  the  Emperor's  absence  the  Senate 
and  collci^es  had  been  moved  to  AIoscow,  and  when  ^'airii/hin- 
sky  had  been  <»hliged  to  return  for  a  while  to  St.  Petersburg,  as 
lie  had  foreseen,  the  quarrel  of  which  we  have  before  spoken 
broke  out  ])ctween  Shafi'rof,  Afenshikof,  and  Pisaref.'  These 
aiul  similar  <lis[)utes  made  all  sides  more  than  u.sually  fearfid 
of  the  Emperor's  return,  and  scarcely  one  in  his  heart  really 
welcomed  liim  back,  except  the  Tsaritsa  Prascovia  an<l  the 
I  )u(hess  of  Mecklenburg.  *  The  Emperor  has  now  learnt  from 
experience,'  writes  Alardefeld,  *  that  the  creation  of  collegcH 
an<l  the  prohibition  of  making  complaints  to  1dm  personally  uix' 
a  bad  resource  for  the  oj)pressed  and  j)o<ir.  There  are  over  six- 
teen thousand  unfinished  cases  in  the  Senate,  partly  becttJiso  in 
the  provinces  there  are  none  l)ut  thieves  and  |K'tty  tyrants, 
partly  because  the  empire  is  too  great,  and  esjurially  hecau«c  it 

>  See  p.  304. 
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is  not  good  to  bunt  with  unwilling  dogs,  and  the  magnates  would 
much  rather  do  nothing  than  sit  in  those  colleges.'  Even  the 
palace  servants  had  neglected  to  get  in  wood  and  stores  at  Preo- 
brazhenskj,  and  the  inspectors  of  the  new  buildings  had  let  the 
summer  pass  M'ithout  doing  anything,  feeling  sure  that  the  Em- 
peror would  not  return  for  a  long  time  yet.  The  investigation 
of  the  disputes  in  the  Senate,  with  the  subsequent  punishment 
of  Shafirof,  was  the  first  subject  to  occupy  Peter's  attention. 
After  that  came  the  further  accusations  of  dishonesty  against 
Menshikof,  the  torturing  of  a  State  prisoner  by  the  Tsaritsa 
Prascovia,  and  many  lesser  matters.  It  was  deemed  best  to  re- 
move Menshikof  from  his  office  as  President  of  the  College  of 
AVar,  but  while  this  was  viewed  by  most  as  preliminary  to  his 
disgrace,  the  blow  was  greatlj^  softened  to  him  by  appearing  to 
be  the  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  previous  year,  which  lim- 
ited the  term  of  service  of  the  President  to  five  years.  Prince 
Pepnin  was  subsequently  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  long  stay  of  the  Ministers  and  other  foreigners  at  Mos- 
cow enabled  them  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  ways 
in  which  crime  was  judged  and  punished  in  Pussia.  Young 
Pamodanofsky,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  place  of  his  father, 
both  as  Prince  Caesar  and  Supreme  Criminal  Judge,  was  no 
milder  or  less  summary.  Executions  were  public,  and  often 
interesting  in  their  very  repulsiveness.  The  Pussian  peasant 
was  so  wretched  that  death  was  hardly  worse  to  him  than  life, 
and  he  showed  at  times  a  remarkable  stoicism.  In  (October, 
1722,  for  instance,  three  murderers  and  counterfeiters  were 
broken  on  the  wheel.  They  received  but  one  blow  on  each  arm 
and  leg ;  their  arms  were  broken  and  their  legs  were  crushed, 
but  they  still  remained  alive,  and  were  bound  face  downwards 
to  the  wheels,  which  were  placed  horizontally  on  stout  pillars. 
One,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  worn  out  by  previous  torture, 
died  a  few  hours  afterwards,  but  the  other  two,  sturdy  youths, 
lived  a  long  time.  They  indifferently  and  even  merrily  looked 
about,  uttering  neither  groans  nor  complaints,  nor  showing  any 
signs  of  suffering.  One  of  them,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
fipectators,  with  great  diificulty  raised  his  broken  arm,  wiped 
his  nose  on  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve,  and  then,  noticing  that  a  few 
<lrops  of  blood  had  fallen  on  the  wheel,  again,  with  immense 
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effort,  raised  up  his  arm  ami  ru1)l)t'<l  cleuji  the  inKtrninciit  uf 
torture.  Anutlier  man,  wlio  had  hccn  hun^  to  a  hiM)k  liv  tho 
rihs,  succeeded  the  niglit  afterwards  in  raisin;;  himself  up  «»n 
the  r()j)e  and  taking  out,  tlie  liuok.  He  fell  \u  tlie  gnnmd, 
crawledfor  some  liundred  paces  on  all-fours,  and  concealetl  him- 
self, l)ut  was  found  and  hange<l  again  in  the  same  wav. 

In  the  midst  of  such  punishments  and  of  the  daily  tortures 
and  examinations  at  Preohrazhensky  on  charges  of  treason, 
there  was  no  cessation  of  social  gaiety.  During  the  liolidavs 
tlie  Emperor  with  the  Trince  Pi»pe,  the  Drunken  Synod,  and  a 
procession  of  maskers,  went  ahout  from  house  to  house  with 
songs  and  congratulations.  The  New  ^'ear  was  celebrated  with 
the  accustomed  j)omp,  the  river  Moskva  was  blessed  amid  the 
salutes  of  cannon  on  the  Ej»iphany,  the  assemblies  continued 
tliree  times  a  week,  there  were  representations  at  the  theatre, 
until  owing  to  some  carelessness  the  hospital  in  which  it  was 
lield  was  burnt  down,  and  during  the  Carnival  there  was  a  great 
masked  procession  like  that  of  the  year  before.  In  this  there 
were  more  tlian  sixty  sledges,  representing  ships  and  boats  from 
a  frigate  to  a  shallop.  First  came  the  car  of  liacchus,  very 
well  and  naturally  represented,  as  his  votary  had  been  kept 
druidc  for  three  days  and  nights  previously.  He  was  followed 
by  one  of  the  Court  fools,  dressed  as  a  bear,  and  drawn  by  six 
bear  cubs.  Then  came  a  sledge  drawn  by  four  hogs,  then  a 
Circassian  drawn  by  ten  dogs.  After  that  came  the  College  of 
Cardinals  in  full  jiontifical  rol)es,  venerable  on  accoimt  of  theii- 
years,  but  mounted  on  oxen  ;  then  the  great  car  of  the  Prince 
Pope,  who  sat  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  his  archbishops  and 
priests,  giving  his  l)lessing  right  and  h-ft,  and  attended  i>y  Sile- 
nus  astride  of  a  cask.  The  Prince  Ca'sar,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Emperor,  followed  with  his  royal  crown,  accompanied 
by  two  bears.  Then  came  Xi'i)time  with  Tritons,  and  finally  a 
great  two-decked  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  eight  of  which  were 
really  bronze,  with  three  masts,  under  full  sail,  about  thirty  feet 
in  length.  The  Emperor,  dressed  as  a  .siilor,  acted  as  captain 
to  fifteen  active  and  skilleil  sailor  boys,  and  from  time  to  time 
manoeuvred  the  sails  according  to  the  wind.  Then  a  sea-scqxMit, 
a  hundred  feet  long,  the  tail  being  made  of  twenty-four  little 
sledires  fastened  together  so  as  to  twist  about.     Next  a  great 
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gilded  barge  with  the  Empress  as  a  Frisian  peasant  Avoman, 
with  all  lier  Court  as  negroes ;  then  Menshikof  as  an  abbot  with 
liis  suite,  the  Princess  Menshikof  with  a  band  of  Spanish  girls, 
an  armed  frigate  with  the  Grand  Admiral  dressed  as  the  Burgo- 
master  of  Hamburg,  the  shallop  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  Chinese,  Persians,  Circassians,  Siberians,  Lutheran 
pastors,  priests,  pilgrims,  the  foreign  ministers  in  blue  dominoes 
with  all  their  servants  on  horseback  in  the  same  dress,  and  the 
Prince  of  Moldavia  apparelled  as  a  Turk.  The  next  daj  the 
Empress  appeared  as  an  amazon  with  her  Court  as  sailors.  In 
all  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  masks.  From  time  to 
time  refreshments  were  offered,  but  no  one  was  obliged  to 
drink  against  his  will ;  on  the  other  hand  the  maskers  were 
sometimes  nearly  frozen. 

'  The  masquerade  is  at  the  door,  and  the  talk  is  only  about 
amusements  at  a  time  when  the  common  people  have  tears  in 
their  eyes,'  writes  Lefort.  '  AVe  are  on  the  eve  of  some  sad 
extremity.  The  misery  increases  from  day  to  day,  the  streets 
are  full  of  people  who  try  to  sell  their  children.  Orders  have 
been  published  to  give  nothing  to  beggars.  AVhat  will  they 
become  but  highway  robbers  ?  Xight  thieves  show  themselves 
here,  and  they  publicly  attack  people  on  the  Petersburg  road. 
There  is  not  a  reserve  storehouse  in  all  Pussia.  Grain  has 
been  bou«:lit  from  Prussia  and  Danziii;  for  two  hundred  tliou- 
sand  rubles,  but  what  is  that  for  this  vast  country  (  In  Astra- 
khan there  are  already  provisions  for  more  than  a  year  for  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men.'  During  this  antl  the  following 
year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  harvests,  the  destitution  in 
Itussia  was  very  great,  and  the  Government  strained  every 
nerve  to  meet  the  emergency.  Mardefeld  wrote  at  the  end  of 
April  that  the  '  grain  stores  are  already  so  arranged  that  in  case 
there  is  no  general  bad  harvest  there  will  be  no  fear  of  famine. 
Discontent,  however,  in  all  ranks  could  not  well  be  greater 
than  it  is  now.  But  as  a  chief  is  lacking,  and  as  in  this 
humbled  nation,  so  accustomed  to  slaverj^,  fear  is  so  great,  I 
cannot  believe  that  in  this  Emperor's  lifetime  anything  can 
l)reak  out,  although  this  Government  is  verj^  similar  to  that  of 
the  Tsar  Ivan  the  Terrible ;  except  that  then  the  clergy  were 
esteemed  and  benefited,  Avhereas  by  this  Government  they  are 
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fully  brought  umlcr  the  yolci',  yet  tlicy  iinist  Ix'  n'^anlod  as  a 
dangerous  fire  hiddiMi  under  the  ashes,'  A  inoiith  later  In? 
adds,  in  fipeakin*^  of  the  condition  of  tlic  army,  tliat  thf  tinan- 
cial  resourc'i's  had  heen  entirely  exhausted  hy  thr  '<iebiMttir 
power  which  allows  no  <»ne  to  possess  anything  which  he  can 
call  his  own.  With  this  power  the  whole  city  <»f  St.  l\'tcr.-'ltur:4 
has  heen  huilt,  as  well  as  the  innnense  and  vast  ship  canals  and 
liari)ours.  But  if  his  ^^ajesty  should  give  this  up  for  a  little, 
as  well  as  the  useless  animal  eciuipinent  of  the  tleet,  he  would 
not  lack  money.  The  badly  «lirectcd  i'ersian  campaign,  and 
the  money  which  has  to  be  expended  every  year  to  aj)pease  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  are  two  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  lack  of 
funds.  This  can  be  considered  a  steady  truth,  that  so  long  as 
affairs  remain  as  they  are  the  Court  will  hold  it  as  a  diief 
maxim  to  mix  in  no  affairs  which  can  have  the  least  c<Hisu- 
quences."  Lefort  writes  later  again  still  more  plainly:  'The 
army  and  navy  chests  liave  been  exhausted  in  useless  expendi- 
ture, such  as  building  the  p(.>rt  oi  Itogerwyk,  the  canals  of 
Ladoga,  Cronstadt,  and  three  others.  Not  only  (h»es  the  masti-r 
ruin  himself,  but  he  is  obliging  his  subjects  to  d<»  the  same. 
The  houses  of  V^asili-Ostrof  have  to  be  ready  this  year;  if  not, 
confiscation  of  goods  and  lands.  Notwithstanding  all  this  tho 
Govermnent  pays  neither  the  troops,  nor  the  navy,  nor  the 
colleges,  nor  anybody.  Everybody  cries  misery.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Moscow  are  forced  to  establish  themselves  at  St.  l*eters- 
burg,  which  is  not  done  without  great  expense.  And  yet  it  is 
not  certain  but  that  they  may  return  to  Moscow.' 

Peter  left  Moscow  for  St.  Petersburg  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  Before  going  he  treated  hi>  friends  to  a  new  and 
somewhat  original  exhibition  i)f  fireworks,  in  addition  to  thoM? 
which  they  had  witne-se<l  during  the  winter.  With  his  own 
hands  he  set  fire  to  his  oM  wooden  villa  at  Preobrazheii.Hky. 
Chemicals  of  various  kinds  had  been  lavishly  distributed,  so 
that  many  coloured  fires  for  some  time  showed  the  architecture 
with  a  theatrical  effect.  When  these  had  gone  «.ut  and  tho 
blackened  beams  were  but  too  visible,  he  said,  turning  t«.  the 
Duke  of  Jlolstein:  'This  is  an  image  of  war:  brilliant  vict<»ries. 
after  which  destruction  follows.  But  with  this  Ikmisc,  in  which 
my   first   plans  against  Sweden  were  worked  out,  may  every 
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thought  disappear  which  can  at  any  time  arm  my  hand  against 
that  kingdom,  and  may  it  always  be  the  most  faithful  all}'  of 
my  empire  I '  Peter  had  already  begun  to  build  a  new  palace  at 
Moscow,  on  ground  bought  from  the  children  of  Admiral 
Golovin. 

During  the  spring  Peter  pursued  his  usual  occupations  and 
annisemeuts  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  suburbs.  He  stayed  for 
some  time  at  Peterhof,  where  he  drank  for  a  while  a  prepared 
mineral  water,  and  took  all  kinds  of  exercise,  even  to  mowing 
grass  and  long  walks  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back.  The  Prus- 
sian Resident  complained  that  for  some  weeks  the  Ministers 
had  not  been  able  to  consult  with  liim.  '  The  Emperor  was  so 
occupied  with  his  villas  and  with  sailing  on  the  gulf,  that  none 
had  the  heart  to  interrupt  him.'  In  June  the  whole  Court 
accompanied  him  for  some  weeks  by  sea  to  Peval  and  Piga. 
Even  the  old  Tsaritsa  Prascovia,  in  spite  of  her  dropsical  gout, 
felt  it  her  duty  to  make  the  voyage,  though  she  suffered  very 
greatly.  The  return  was  so  arranged  as  to  meet  at  Cronstadt 
the  little  boat  in  which  Peter  had  taken  his  first  lessons  in 
jiavigation  on  tlie  Yaiiza,  which  was  then  conducted  to  St. 
Petersburg  with  great  ceremony.  The  feast  lasted  ten  hours, 
at  which  every  one  was  obliged  to  be  present.  The  Emperor 
seemed  especially  disposed  to  drink,  several  times  said  that  the 
man  who  did  not  get  drunk  on  that  day  would  be  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow ;  the  result  was  a  scene  the  like  of  which  no 
foreigner  could  recall  during  his  stay  in  Russia.  Even  the 
ladies,  the  Empress,  the  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  were  obliged  to  remain.  After 
a  good  number  of  glasses,  Peter  became  very  affectionate.  He 
constantly  kissed  his  dear  Duke  of  Holstein,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  amount  of  his  potations,  took  off  his 
M-ig,  kissed  him  on  the  top  of  his  head,  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
on  his  forehead,  and  on  his  lips.  The  same  sentimental  feeling 
swayed  many  distinguished  personages.  They  wept,  embraced, 
and  kissed,  and  soon  passed  to  quarrels  and  blows.  Even  the 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  took  more  than  was  good  for  her,  and 
the  little  Princesses  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  with  surprising  polite- 
ness, passed  round  the  glasses  of  strong  Hungarian  wine,  and 
with  inimitable  grace  drank  the  heel-taps.     Who  knows  but 
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M-hat  tliiswas  the  ])e<^iiminf;  of  tlmt  unfortnn.ito  hal>it  of  Ktrong 
(liiiik  which  hit>iii:;hL  tht-  luiipri's.-.  I-!li/.:iht'th  t<>  an  uiitiinolv 
eiul  ( 

Soon  after  there  was  apuhlie  iiias(Hicradc,  lastin<^  a  week,  in 
comnienioiation  of  the  peace  of  Xystad,  at  whieh  all  the  ('«»urt 
were  ohliged  to  give  their  written  ])ronii.se  to  apju'ar.  Peter 
dressed  sonietinies  as  a  Catholic  cardinal,  sonietiines  m  a  Pro- 
testant clcrirynian,  having  horrowed  at  least  his  collar  from  the 
Lutheran  pastor;  sometimes  as  a  sailor  or  a  drummer,  and  he 
was  able  to  ply  his  drum-sticks  in  a  way  to  excite  envy.  His 
sister-in-law^  Prascovia,  died  not  long  after,  for  whom  he 
grieved  sincerely,  and  whom  he  buried  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  a  Tsaritsa,  but  with  just  a  shade  of  distinction  fnun  the 
ceremonial  needed  for  an  Empress.  Diu'ing  the  autumn  ho 
made  a  visit  to  the  Ladoga  canal,  now  making  great  pn»gres8 
under  the  skilful  management  of  ^[nnnich,  and  during  the 
winter  went  again  to  the  waters  of  Olouetz,  where  as  tistial  he 
tilled  up  the  heavy  hours  of  leisure  by  practising  on  the  turning 
lathe,  and  by  hanmiering  slieets  of  iron.  Then  he  went  to 
Moscow  for  the  coronation  of  Catherine. 

In  the  early  part  of  1722  (February  KJ),  before  leaving  for 
the  Persian  campaign,  the  P^mperor  had  issued  a  decree  with 
regard  t(»  the  succession,  abolishing  as  autocrat  tlie  jirevious  rule 
of  hereditary  succession,  and  ])roclaiming  that  every  Emperor 
should  choose  his  immediate  successor  as  he  thought  best.  .V 
special  oath  to  carry  out  this  deci-ee  was  imj>osed  on  all  oflicials 
and  subjects  in  general.  The  Emperor  thus  passed  over  the 
claims  of  his  little  grandson  Peter.  There  can  be  no  (piestion 
but  what  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  leave  the  throne  to  one 
of  his  (laughters^although  on  account  }»artly  of  the  divorce  of 
Eudoxia  and  the  irregular  marriage  with  Catherine,  there  were 
doubts  about  their  legitimacy— or  at  all  events  to  the  husban«i 
of  one  of  them.  Ihit  at  times  his  thoughts  ranged  between  his 
grandson  and  his  wife.  h\  any  case  he  thought  it  i»est  to  make 
such  a  disposition  that,  should  he  die  suddenly  without  coming 
to  a  decision,  Catherine  shoidd  succeed  him  without  (piostion. 
She  was  called  Empress  by  ciMirtesy  as  wife  of  the  Emi>oror, 
but  had  never  been  crowned,  a  cerem«»ny,  in«leed,  lumijual  in 
Russia  for  the  wife  of  the  Tsar,  and  which  had  only  l>cen  prac- 
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tised  in  the  case  of  Maria  Mnishek,  the  wife  of  the  so-called 
false  Denietrins.  A  decree  was  issued  in  ^November,  1723,  au- 
thorising preparations  for  Catherine's  coronation,  recounting  all 
her  services  to  him  and  to  the  State,  laying  especial  stress  on 
what  she  had  done  during  the  campaign  on  the  Prutli  (for 
which  he  had  already  founded  the  Order  of  St.  Catherine),  and 
citing  precedents  from  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  coronation  took  place  on  May  18, 1Y24,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Assumption  at  Moscow.  The  ceremony  w^as  conducted  by 
the  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  and  Theophan  Prokopovitch, 
Bishop  of  Pskof,  preached  the  sermon,  but  Peter  himself  placed 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  wife,  while  keeping  the  sceptre  in 
his  own  hand.  Feasts,  masquerades,  and  balls,  together  with 
popular  festivities,  lasted  for  days,  and  as  if  to  show  that  he  had 
prepared  for  Catherine  a  power  equal  to  liis  own,  he  allowed 
iier  to  create  Peter  Tolstoi  a  Count.  Yaguzhinsky  was  at  the 
same  time  made  a  Cavalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
many  promotions  were  made  among  tlie  officers  and  officials. 
In  several  cases  punishments  were  lightened,  as  in  that  of 
Prince  Basil  Dolgoruky,  but  the  Empress  asked  in  vain  for  the 
pardon  of  Shafirof ,  who  was  dragging  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence at  Novgorod. 

Bassewitz  says  that  the  night  before  the  coronation,  Peter 
with  several  Senators  visited  an  English  merchant,  where  he 
found  a  number  of  High  Church  dignitaries,  including  the 
Archbishops  of  Xovgorod  and  Pskof,  and  the  Chancellor  Gol- 
ofkin.  After  conversation  had  grown  Avarm,  the  Emperor  said 
that  tlie  ceremony  the  following  day  was  more  important  than 
they  might  think,  for  he  was  crowning  Catherine  in  order  to 
give  her  the  right  to  rule  the  State.  Tt  was  evident  that  he 
said  this  to  draw  out  an  opinion,  but  all  bore  themselves  with 
so  much  tact,  that  he  felt  sure  that  no  one  would  oppose  his 
intention?. 

On  returning  to  St.  Petersburg,  Peter  showed,  as  several 
times  of  late,  a  strange  disinclination  to  public  business.  Mar- 
<lefeld  writes  to  Frederick  AVilliam  :  '  No  expressions  are  strong- 
enough  to  give  your  Majesty  a  just  idea  of  the  unendurable 
negligence  and  confusion  with  which  the  most  important  affairs 
are  treated  here,  so  that  neither  foreign  envoys  nor  Russian 
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ministers  know  wlioie  to  turn.  Tin-  answcrK  which  wo  get  from 
the  Kiissian  ministers  are  only  si^hs,  and  they  confess  them- 
selves in  despair  alxuit  the  difticnlties  that  tliey  have  with  re- 
y;ard  to  every  i)r(>position.  Tliis  is  n<»  feint,  but  tlie  real  trnth. 
Here  nothing  is  considered  important  until  it  staiuls  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.' 

Xevertlieless  it  is  n(»w  necessary  to  say  a  few  word>  about 
the  relations  of  Russia  to  foreign  powers,  since  Peter  by  the 
peace  of  Xystad  and  his  proclamation  as  Kmjioror,  had  arrived 
at  the  height  of  his  power. 

The  Armenians  were  not  the  only  Christians  whom  liust«ia 
felt  called  upon  to  protect.  There  were  in  the  Ku.ssian  prov- 
inces of  Poland  men  of  Kussian  blood,  wlio  still  adhered  to  the 
Orthodo.x  Church,  and  did  not  join  the  I'niates.  They  weri! 
now  asking  for  aid  and  sympathy  on  the  ground  that  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  and  nobles  were  oppressing  them,  seizing  their 
churches  and  property,  and  forcing  them  to  become  either  I'ni- 
ates  or  Catholics.  Prince  Tchet\  ertinsky,  known  in  the  ( 'hurch 
as  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  White  llussia,  came  to  Moscow  with 
these  Complaints,  and  l\'tei"  wrote  to  the  King  that  the  oidy 
way  to  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties  was  to  appoint  a  eommi.-- 
sion  to  investigate  these  infringements  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  treaty  of  IGSO.  '  If,  contrary  to  our  expectation.-,  satis- 
faction on  this  our  representation  and  retpiest  according  to  the 
treaty  is  not  gi'anted,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  seek  it  ourselves.' 
The  Protestants  in  Poland,  who  were  also  oppressed,  had  ap- 
plied to  Prussia,  an<l  tin;  King  of  Prussia  had  in  turn  rec^uested 
the  friendly  aid  of  Russia.  The  King  agreed  to  tlie  com- 
mi.ssion,  but  wrote  that  the  complainl.-'  of  the  monks  at  I*insk 
had  been  li.stened  to,  and  that  the  churches  and  monasteries 
taken  from  them  had  been  restored,  in  spite  of  the  strong  op|>o- 
sition  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  tpuvstion  of  the  I)i.<sidents 
naturally  led  to  c(»mnnmications  with  Pome,  and  I\>pe  Clement 
XL  said  that  he  had  given  the  various  orders  of  m«»nks  strict 
injunctions  not  to  interfere  in  state  or  civil  afYairs,  and  that  if 
they  were  allowed  to  live  freely  in  Pussia,  he  would  recogni>e  the 
Imperial  title,  and  endeavour  to  arrange  matters  in  Poland.  His 
death  put  an  end  for  a  while  to  the  negotiations,  an»l  his  suc- 
cess(>r,  before  doing  anything,  desired  more  accurate  infurma- 
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tion,  as  different  representations  had  been  leceived  from  "War- 
saw. There  were  other  questions  witli  Poland  besides  that  of 
the  Russian  clergy.  The  Russians  were  desirous  of  having  the 
Imperial  title  recognised,  to  which  the  Poles  objected,  lest  un- 
der the  designation  of  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  claims  might 
be  made  to  the  Russian  provinces  belonging  to  Poland.  Then 
there  was  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  have  his  son 
selected  as  his  successor,  and  make  Poland  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy. To  this  the  Russians  were  opposed,  as  it  would  not 
allow  constant  interference  on  their  part.  Their  power  to  inter- 
fere was  so  great  that  two  successive  Diets  were  broken  up 
through  Russian  intrigues.  It  was  only  necessary  to  purchase 
two  or  three  members  to  render  a  Diet  ineffective.  After  the 
Diet  of  1722  had  adjourned,  Count  Flemming  told  Prince  Ser- 
gius  Dolgoriiky,  the  son  of  Gregory,  the  former  Minister,  of  a 
report  that  he  had  received  three  thousand  ducats  from  the 
Prussian  minister  Schwerin  for  bribery.  Dolgoriiky  indignantly 
replied :  '  I  have  not  asked  for  this  money  from  Schwerin,  and 
have  not  received  it,'  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor :  '  I  am  very 
much  astonished  that  the  Prussian  ministers  residing  at  the 
Polish  Court  are  unable  to  do  anything  secretly,  for  all  their 
steps  are  known  ;'  and  in  the  accounts  which  he  presented  for 
his  expenses  at  the  Diet,  it  was  shown  that  he  had  received 
only  two  thousand  ducats  from  Schwerin,  though  he  had  spent 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety,  eight  hundred  being 
given  to  Donhof,  the  Hetman  of  Lithuania,  and  the  rest  to  the 
various  delegates. 

An  important  difference  between  the  two  Governments 
was  about  the  question  of  Curland.  This  had  been  caused  by 
the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  the  young  Duke  Fred- 
erick William  in  1711,  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  The  succession  properly  belonged  to  the  uncle 
of  Frederick  William,  Duke  Ferdinand — the  last  representative 
of  the  Kettler  family — but  on  the  ground  that  the  position  of 
the  widowed  Duchess  Anne  had  been  regulated  by  the  marriage 
contract,  and  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  war,  she  continued 
to  i-eside  at  Mitau,  and  Peter  Bestuzhef,  as  Russian  agent, 
can-ied  on  the  Government  in  her  name.  There  M'ere  here  a 
number  of  conflictiu*;  interests :  that  of  Peter,  who  wished  to 
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exercise  at  all  evt'iits  the  real  if  not  the  nominal  Rt>vereignlv; 
that  of  the  Duke  Ferdinand,  then  livinj^  at  Danzig,  wlio  wislicd 
to  obtain  his  Durhy  ;  that  <»f  the  nohility  of  Cnrland,  whw  had 
no  desire  to  give  up  the  })ruperty  and  pay  the  sums  agreed 
upon  in  the  hate  Duke's  marriage  contract;  tliat  of  the  King  <»f 
Poland,  who  preferred  to  restore  Ferdinand  ami  declare  tlie 
marriage  contract  null,  on  the  grtnmd  of  Frederick  William 
being  a  minor  when  it  was  made,  and  thus  destroy  all  claims  of 
the  Kussians,  or  marry  the  Duchess  Anne  to  some  relation  <»f 
Ids  own;  that  of  Poland,  of  which  Curland  was  a  ticf,  the 
magnates  wislnng  no  new  Ducal  House,  but  the  division  of  the 
country  into  })rovinces  and  its  subsecpient  out-and-(»ut  annexa- 
tion to  the  liepublic.  Prussia,  looking  upon  Curland  as  an 
outlying  Cierman  province,  and  always  eager  to  extcn<l  its 
territory,  was  desirous  that  Anne  should  marry  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenl)urg-Schwedt,  who  liad  some  vague,  shadowy  claims 
throuirh  his  sxrcat-aunt,  who  was  the  Duke  Ferdinand's  mother, 
which  only  needed  to  be  developed  by  an  adroit  Prussian 
lawyer  to  be  of  importance.  To  increase  the  claims  of  the 
Duchess,  Bestuzhcf  persuaded  his  (Tovernnient  to  redeem  the 
lands  of  the  late  Duke  which  had  been  m«»rtgaged  to  the 
nobility — a  step  which  excited  such  strong  feeling  in  Poland, 
that  in  1724  the  nobility  of  Curland  were  tried  by  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Republic,  ordered  to  restore  the  money  which  they  had 
received,  and  lined  in  addition.  Tht;  Empeioi-  did  Ids  l)est  at 
AVarsaw  to  have  this  decree  withdrawn.  The  results  of  all 
these  cross-purposes  were  that  (  urland  remained  d*  facto  a 
Russian  dependency  until  its  final  annexation,  and  that  numer- 
ous marriage  treaties  were  signed,  all  of  which  ended  in  smoke, 
while  Anne  still  stayed  a  widow,  consoling  herself,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  with  the  attentions  of  Pcstiizhef,  who,  though 
he  pleased  the  daughter,  was  on  bad  terms  with  her  m«»thcr. 
I'rascovia.  When  he  ceased  to  please  even  the  daughter,  P.iixMi 
1)ecame  the  favourite,  and  on  Anne's  accession  as  Kmpress  was 
made  Duke  of  Curland. 

When  General  Lanczynski,  then  Russian  minister  at  Vienna, 
informed  the  Emjieror  Charles  VI.  that  the  Tsar  had  a>sumed 
the  Imperial  title,  he  was  listened  to  with  attention,  but  the 
Emperor's  reply  was  in  such  a  low  tone  and  spoken  so  quickly 
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as  to  be  neither  audible  nor  intelligible.  It  would  appear  that 
this  was  a  habit  of  Charles  when  he  wished  to  get  over  a  diffi- 
culty, and  it  then  became  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Yice-Chan- 
cellor  for  explanations.  In  this  case  the  Yice-Chancellor  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  ground  of  not  having  had  time  to  talk 
with  the  Emperor,  and  a  decision  was  ])Ostponed.  In  two 
letters  sent  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Emperor  used  the  old 
title.  There  was  a  division  of  opinion  at  the  Council.  Some 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  talce  the  lead  in  recognising  the 
change  of  title,  as  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  would  always 
have  precedence,  and  as  the  recognition  would  surely  follow 
some  day  it  was  more  politic  to  be  first  than  last.  Others 
thought  tliat  if  the  Tsar  should  be  recognised  as  Emperor,  the 
King  of  England  would  demand  the  same  thing,  as  the  English 
had  long  spoken  of  theirs  as  the  Imperial  crown.  Uneasiness 
was  felt  at  Yienna  on  account  of  the  growing  intimacy  of 
Russia  with  France,  and  especially  of  the  efforts  of  France  to 
arrange  the  treaty  with  Turkey ;  and  uneasiness  was  felt  in  the 
same  way  at  St.  Petersburg  on  account  of  the  unfriendly  feel- 
ing between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  there  was  anxietj'  too 
lest,  on  account  of  relationship  and  religion,  the  Court  of  Yienna 
should  support  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Augustus  to  the  succes- 
sion in  Poland.  The  health  of  King  Augustus  was  bad  in  these 
years,  and  it  was  the  common  opinion  that  the  Polish  crown 
might  be  vacant  even  in  a  few  months.  But  the  chief  and  tlie 
only  real  difficulty  between  the  two  Courts  concerned  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg.  If,  as  the  old  adage  said,  Austria  was  happy 
in  her  marriages,  Ilussia  was  certainly  not  happy  in  those  Mdiich 
she  had  begun  to  contract  in  Germany.  In  May,  1723,  Count 
Schcinhorn  said  to  Lancjcynski  that  the  Em])eror,  out  of  special 
respect  and  friendship  for  Russia,  had  ])urne  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  had  shut  his  eyes  to  the  disobedient  acts  of  the 
Duke  of  INIecklenburg,  but  that  he  would  bear  them  no  longer. 
His  Imperial  conscience  and  duties  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  tilings.  The  Duke  had  left  the 
Emjiire,  had  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  Imperial  decrees, 
and  had  acted  as  a  rebel,  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor,  after 
making  the  execution  in  ^lecklenburg,  had  left  him  an  income 
of  a  hundred  thousand  thalers,  and,  if  he  would  appear  before 
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tlio  Coiii-t,  would  aid  liiiii  in  arniiii^iii}^  ovorvtliiii^  for  tlic  In'^t. 
Witli  Jill  his  good  dispofiitions  tlie  Kiiipcior  cotdd  not  nllow 
!Mccklcid)ur«i;  to  be  totally  ruined.  Kven  now,  instcatl  <»f  actiiij^ 
at  once,  lie  would,  <»ut  of  rc^jjard  t<>  the  Tsar,  send  a  rescript  to 
tlie  Duke  and  give  liiin  three  months'  time  in  winch  to  appear 
and  make  liis  suhmission.  T>ut  if  dm-ing  this  time  tlio  I)ukn 
did  not  return  lie  would  he  oldigeil  to  declare  the  throne  vacant 
and  ap|)»»int  a  (iovernment.  It  turned  out  that  the  '  total  ruin' 
of  Mecklenburg  meant  that  the  Emperor  had  knowledge  of  an 
intention  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  to  establish  himself  in  the 
country  and  finally  to  annex  it.  Peter  tried  in  vain  to  influence 
the  Duke;  he  could  not  even  persuade  him  to  visit  Mussia, 
where  his  wife  had  now  been  for  more  than  a  year.  Still  ad- 
ditional delays  were  granted,  though  Lanc/.ynski  evidentlv 
thought  that  the  Duke  was  abusing  the  goodness  of  his  pro- 
tector in  not  submitting  himself  at  once  to  the  Imperial  ( 'ourt 
and  making  peace  with  his  nolil(v<.  ^fattcrs  dragged  on,  ;ind 
the  Duke  was  not  finally  declared  to  haxc  forfciftxl  hi-  domin- 
ions nntil  1728. 

The  Prussian  friends]ii]>  continued  linn  in  spite  of  ett<>rt.-  of 
King  Augustus  to  bring  Prussia  into  his  alliance  and  detach 
her  from  llussia.  A  slight  shade  was  thrown  when  Peter  re- 
called some  of  tlu;  tall  grenadiers  that  I'rederick  William  had 
thought  given  and  not  sini])ly  lent  to  him.  They  were  replaced 
Ijy  others,  but,  alas  !  the  new  men  wi'ie  a  trifle  shorter.  The 
King  could  iu»t  forget  it  for  a  long  time,  and  <»n  one  occasion 
(tolofkin  was  warned  not  to  discuss  business  with  him  as  the 
wound  ill  his  heart  was  still  too  raw. 

In  Deimiaik  there  was  a  bitter  feeling  and  a  <li.-»incIination 
to  recognise  the  Imperial  title  of  the  Tsar,  unless  Slesvig  was 
guaranteed  to  Denmark,  and  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein  sent  away 
from  St.  Petersburg.  A  demand  that  Ilussian  ships  sh(»nld  be 
free  of  the  Sound  dues  was  refused,  as  there  must  be  one  treat- 
ment for  all,  and  this  absurd  toll  on  ft>reign  vessels  lasted  for 
a  century  and  a  half  longer.  The  Russian  minister  at  ( 'open- 
hagen  comjdained  of  Hanoverian  influence,  which  he  attempted 
to  overcome  by  a  free  distribution  of  money.  The  gold  was 
taken  readily  enough,  but  had  no  effect.  This  influence  kept 
the    Danes  alarmed  about  Pu>sian  armaments  to  restore  tlie 
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Dukes  of  Ilolstein  and  Mecklenburg,  until  the  Persian  cani- 
])aign  relieved  their  fears  ;  but  the  triumphant  return,  the 
peaceful  arrangement  with  Turkey,  and  especially  the  Russian 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Sweden,  threw  them  into  despair.  They 
vainly  attempted  to  get  up  a  counter  alliance,  and  not  only 
thought  that  Slesvig  was  lost,  but  feared  even  for  Xorway. 

The  relations  of  Russia  to  England  were  cool  and  almost 
hostile.  There  had  been  no  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  since  Bestuzhef  had  been  sent  away  from  Lon- 
don. Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Nystad,  the  Swedes  pro- 
posed their  good  offices  in  reconciling  King  George  with  Russia, 
but  were  told  that  this  business  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  This  matter  was  very  closely  bound  up  with  another 
negotiation  between  Russia  and  France,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  a  French  prince.  This  idea  had  been 
long  ago  suo;s:ested  to  Peter,  and  had  fermented  in  his  mind. 
He  had  even  spoken  about  it  to  Campredon  on  his  first  journey 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  from  Xystad 
the  subject  was  again  broached.  '  A  friend  has  just  told  me,' 
wrote  Campredon,  November  8,  1721,  'that  to  put  the  Tsaritsa 
entirely  in  our  interest  it  would  be  desirable  to  assure  a  marriage 
between  the  younger  daughter  of  the  Tsar,  who  is  very  amiable 
and  has  a  pretty  figure,  and  some  French  prince,  who  could 
easily  and  surel}',  through  the  power  of  the  Tsar,  be  made  King 
of  Poland.'  Some  days  after  he  wrote  again  to  the  same  effect. 
The  vacancy  of  the  Polish  throne  seemed  near  at  hand.  France, 
who  had  always  looked  upon  Poland  as  one  of  her  allies  against 
Austria,  would,  it  was  thought,  readily  accept  the  new  combina- 
tion, as  Poland  was  now  too  weak  to  be  of  assistance,  unless 
with  Poland  France  should  gain  also  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  Russia.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  opposed  to  all 
the  plans  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  His  idea  was,  by 
leaving  it  nominally  independent,  to  secure  the  constant  pre- 
dominance of  Russian  influence.  B}'  the  fusion  of  the  Russian 
and  French  parties  this  would  be  easy,  and  Poland  M'ould  thus 
be  always  a  weapon  against  both  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
Regent  was  tempted.  For  many  reasons  he  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  crown  of  J^oland  on  the  head  of  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  the  French  prince  chiefly  in  view.     At  the  same 
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time  this  marriage  scciikmI  t(t  liim  Poniewhat  of  a  jnemlliaiuYy 
as  Catherine  M-as  not  of  ntyal  family,  an«l  there  were  <iUfhtitinR 
ahout  the  validity  of  her  marriage,  ami  therefore  ahout  the 
legitinmcy  of  Elizaheth  herself.  P.esides  this,  he  «H<I  n<»t  feel 
Kure  how  such  a  marriage  would  he  received  in  England,  and 
liis  policy  was  hased  on  the  most  cordial  relations  with  that 
country.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  now  that  tho 
English  had  no  ^fillister  in  liussia  the  des|>:itches  of  ('amj)redon 
were  frequently  sent  in  the  original  to  King  (ie<»rge,  who  re- 
turned them  with  comments  in  his  own  handwriting.  Six 
months  therefore  passed  ])efoi-e  the  Regent  replied  with  a  long 
instruction  written  hy  Cardinal  Duhois,  who  tried  to  arrange 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one.  He  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple the  idea  of  the  marriage,  hut  wished  to  adjourn  it  until 
the  question  of  the  Polish  succession  was  regulated,  and  in>i>ted 
that  the  Duke  of  Chartics  should  he  elected  King  of  ]\>land 
as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  marriage.  He  proposed  a 
treaty  for  a  defensive  tmion  into  which  England  was  to  enter 
as  one  of  the  parties — a  mere  development  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Ilaguo  of  1717,  except  that  Englaiul  should  take  the  place 
of  Prussia.  France  and  Englan<l  were  to  guarantee  the  treaty 
of  Nystad,  the  three  powers  were  to  promise  to  one  another 
help  against  any  attack,  except  in  case  of  a  war  hetween 
Ilussia  and  Turkey.  Still  faithful  U>  ol<l  Ereiu-h  itlea.s  he  had 
no  intention  of  sacrificing  Tm-key  to  Russia.  French  conunerco 
was  to  receive  the  treatment  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  and 
now  that  the  commercial  sj)irit  was  developing  in  France  it  was 
thought  this  would  he  of  great  utility.  Xevertheles.';,  in  case 
there  were  no  hope  of  bringing  ahout  a  frien«lly  understanding 
between  Russia  and  Great  Ih'itahi,  Campredon  was  atitln>rix>d 
to  si<rn  the  treatv  without  En<dand.  "When  these  instructions 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  autumn  of  Xl'l'l,  Peter  was  on 
his  Persian  campaign.  Campredon  met  him  at  Moscow  on  his 
return,  and  the  Tsar  on  hearing  that  he  had  powers  and  instruc- 
tions received  him  at  once,  but,  foreseeing  that  the  marriage 
would  be  di.scussed,  sent  every  one  out  of  the  room,  even  Oster- 
nian,  and  no  one  but  Catherine  remaim'«l.  .\s  simhi  as  Canj- 
predon  pronounced  the  nanu;  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres.  'I  kn<)w 
and  esteem  liim  highly,'  he  said,  and  .straightway  markeil  satis- 
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faction  appeared  on  liis  face  as  well  as  on  that  of  Catherine.  He 
did  not  give  an  immediate  reply,  hnt  in  order  to  act  with  the 
necessary  caution,  as  well  as  quickness,  confided  the  negotiations 
to  Dolgoriiky,  who  had  come  from  Paris,  leaving  in  complete 
ignorance  Osterman,  who,  noted  for  his  delays  and  dissimulation, 
had  charge  only  of  the  official  conferences  for  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance. Peter  rejected  at  once  the  idea  of  postponing  the  marriage 
until  the  vacancy  of  the  Polish  throne.  He  probably  had  some 
thought  that  owing  to  the  feeble  health  of  Louis  XY.,  to  whose 
lot  it  had  come  to  marry,  instead  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
his  enemy  Stanislas,  he  might  yet  see  his  daughter  Queen  of 
France.  Besides,  the  adjournment  was  incompatible  with  his 
views  and  his  dignity.  '"What  would  happen,'  said  Dolgoriiky 
to  Campredon,  '  if  the  King  of  Poland  should  live  for  fifteen 
years  yet  ? ' '  and  he  pressed  the  marriage  in  the  shortest  delay, 
as  well  as  an  engagement  to  adopt  a  common  policy  in  Poland. 
Campredon  dreM^  up  an  arrangement  in  this  sense,  which  he 
sent  to  his  Government  in  March,  1723,  asking  for  powers  to 
sign  it.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  design,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  win  over  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  his  father  the 
Kegent,  and  to  obviate  the  objections  of  Dubois.  The  election 
to  the  Polish  throne,  he  insisted,  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
'  This  event,  perhaps,  cannot  be  far  off.  The  King  of  Poland 
needs  only  a  new,  witty,  and  affectionate  mistress  to  render  it 
near.  Persons  who  have  seen  him  recently  have  assured  me 
that,  according  to  all  appearances,  he  cannot  live  long.'  '  There 
is  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  in  the  person  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  she  is  a  beauty  in  her 
figure,  her  complexion,  her  eyes,  and  her  hands.  Her  defects, 
if  she  has  an}',  are  on  the  side  of  education  and  manners  ;  but  I 
am  assured  that  she  is  so  intelligent  that  it  will  be  easy  to  rec- 
tify what  is  lacking  by  the  care  of  some  skilful  and  experienced 
person,  who  should  be  placed  near  her  if  the  affair  should  be 
concluded."  Campredon  even  tried  to  awaken  jealousy  by 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Princes  of  Hesse-Homburg,  who 
were  said  to  be  aspirants  to  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duchesses. 


'  In  fact,   King   Augustus  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  live  until 
3  7:58. 
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lie  addressed  little  comjiliincMits  t<>  Dubois  and  a^ked  for  hin 
portrait.  Hut  while  he  wioti;  letter  after  letter,  he  rweived  no 
reply.  lie  rej>cated  his  reijuest  to  the  Cardinal,  to  the  lCej;ent, 
and  to  the  King  himself,  but  ho  seemed  to  he  entirely  f(»rgotten, 
and  was  left,  n<»t  only  without  instructi«»us,  hut  without  jmv. 
Having  spent  all  his  money,  obliged  to  borrow  to  pay  tho 
postage  on  his  despatches,  he  did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  ]>alaeo 
lest  pressing  (pu'stions  might  be  a>ked,  shut  himself  up  and 
pretended  to  bo  ill.  In  September  ho  was  invited  to  visit  I'eter- 
hof.  and  was  received  as  amiably  as  ever  by  the  KmjK*ror,  wh«» 
showed  him  bis  littU^  ])lain  house  as  well  as  the  copies  whieh  ho 
liad  made  in  his  pai'k  of  the  great  villas  of  Europe.  Osterman, 
however,  told  liim  that  the  Miiipcior  was  unable  to  understaml 
why  tho  King  had  not  yet  given  any  «>rders  with  r(gar<l  t<»  tho 
negotiations  begun  at  ^foscow.  'Several  Courts  believe  it 
finished  by  the  signatuic  of  a  treaty.  That  of  N'ionna  has  e.\- 
pressed  its  in(piiotudo.  Ho  camittt  undi-rstand  why  the  King  so 
neglects  his  alliance  after  having  expressed  his  desire  for  it. 
His  intentions  were  good  and  sincere.  He  is  not  accustomed 
to  see  himself  scorned,  and  his  situation  ajtpcars  to  Tuerit  less 
indifference.'  Cardinal  Dubois  had  allowe<l  tifteeii  despatches 
on  the  subject  to  go  unanswered.  To  the  sixteenth  ho  drew  up 
a  reply,  not  so  much  to  settle  matters  as  to  calm  the  impatience 
of  Camprodon.  Dulxtis  admitted  that  the  chief  causes  i»f  tho 
delay  were  tho  ditticulties  raisotl  in  Kngland,  that  the  Kinghatl 
<locidcd  to  send  ^Ir.  Chavigny  as  s])ecial  envi>y  to  London  to 
arrange  them,  and  meanwhile  ho  sought  to  avoid  giving  a  cate- 
gorical answer.  The  despatch  was  coijied  and  dated  August  1, 
but  it  was  long  Itoforo  it  arrived,  and  then  was  sigiu'd  by  Do 
Aforvillo,  tho  Secretary  <»f  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  f<.r  Dtd)oi« 
had  been  taken  ill  on  August  2,  and  had  died  on  the  l<'th.  No 
official  reply  was  even  given  to  the  Kmperor  with  reganl  to  the 
]»roposal,  and  some  months  later  he  learnt  of  the  marriage  of 
tho  Duke  of  Chartros  with  a  (ierman  princess.  Shortly  after 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself,  who,  after  tho  <leath  of  DuIxmh, 
became  Minister  of  State,  the  nuijority  of  the  King  having 
now  been  declared,  die<l  of  ajioploxy  on  Dc<xMnbcr  .'5,  172;?. 

Though  tho  French  Ministers  were  at  this  ep«K-h  fntpiently 
without  instructions,  and  especially  during  the  Ministry  of  tho 
Vol..  II.— :V2 
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Duke  of  Bourbon,  they  made  no  scruple  of  acting  on  tlieir  own 
responsibility  for  what  they  considered  the  good  of  the  State. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Bonac  and  Campredon  had  arranged 
the  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  M'ith  regard  to  Persia, 
and  the  idea  struck  Campredon  that  he  could  persuade  the 
Emperor  to  renew  relations  with  England,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  mediation  at  Constantinople.  The  very  day  that  the  treaty 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  knowing  that  the  Emperor  was  going 
in  state  to  the  cathedral,  Campredon  posted  himself  near  the 
door,  and  noticing  that  Peter  had  an  air  of  satisfaction,  then 
unusual  with  him,  managed  to  approach  him  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  got  off  his  horse  to  enter  the  church.  Peter 
held  out  his  hand,  and  alluding  to  the  treaty  of  Xystad,  said : 
'You  have  always  been  for  me  an  angel  of  peace.'  'Arrange 
then.  Sire,'  replied  Campredon,  '  so  that  I  may  have  this  honour 
up  to  the  end.  Your  Majesty  knows  all  that  the  King  my 
master  has  done  for  jon.  "Will  you  not  then  do  something  out 
of  consideration  for  his  Majesty,  who,  in  the  efforts  that  he  has 
made  for  so  long  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  good  understand- 
ing between  you  and  the  King  of  England,  desires  only  your 
glory  and  your  true  interests ? '  'I  shall  not  be  ungrateful,' 
said  the  Emperor,  '  and  I  will  give  my  Ministers  orders  with 
which  3'ou  M'ill  be  quite  satisfied.'  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
officially  amiounced  his  intention  of  treating  for  a  reconciliation 
with  England,  and  begged  France  to  bring  it  about.  The 
French  Court  was  as  much  surprised  as  were  the  Russian 
Ministers,  and  there  seemed  now  to  be  no  obstacle  to  the  con- 
clusion of  an  alliance.  But  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  made  a  new 
demand.  Carrying  out  the  wish  expressed  by  Cardinal  Dubois 
at  the  beginning,  he  insisted  that  England  should  sign  the 
treaty  as  a  contracting  party.  This  the  Russians  refused,  as 
they  were  willing  to  renew  diplomatic  relations,  but  could  not 
pass  in  one  day  from  hostilities  to  intimacy.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  negotiations.  Peter  gave  no  positive  refusal.  lie  even 
hinted  at  a  renewal  of  the  proposition  of  marriage,  substituting 
tlie  Duke  of  Bourbon  for  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  with  also  the 
promise  of  the  Polish  crown,  and  at  the  very  end  of  1724  gave 
C'ampredon  the  hope  that  he  could  soon  give  a  final  answer. 
But  the  very  day  when  the  Ministers  attended  the  Council  for 
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the  diseutJsiun  ul"  the  treaty  with  Kriiiiee,  tlie  Emperor  was  ill 
ami  unable  to  receive  them.  His  death  prevented  maltera 
from  i^oin^  further  at  that  time. 

These  neyotiatious  were  not  carried  on  so  secretly  hut  that 
somethini;  leaked  out,  and  Mardefeld  wrote  to  Berlin  that  there 
was  a  (juestion  of  marryiiif^  one  of  the  dau<rhters  of  the  EmperMr 
to  a  French  prince,  lie  was  not  quite  sure  which  dau'^'hter, 
and  amon<^  the  princes  he  mentioned  even  the  Count  of  ("haro- 
lais.  The  King  of  Prussia  in  writing  to  his  Minister  mentii>nc<l 
in  great  secrecy  a  rumour  which  had  reached  him,  that  it  ntigltt 
he  agrecal)le  to  marry  the  eldest  Kussian  princess  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia.  In  reply,  Mardefeld,  while  speaking  <>f  a 
proposed  match  with  the  Duke  of  llolstein,  sends  a  most  llat- 
tering  account  of  the  Princess  Anne,  her  l>eauty,  her  virtue-, 
and  her  character. 

The  wooing  of  the  Duke  of  llolstein  did  not  goon  smoothly, 
and  followed  the  variations  of  the  negotiations  with  Swetlen, 
The  idea  of  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  llolstein  and  a 
Russian  princess  had  originally  been  proposed  by  Goertz  as  long 
back  as  1713,  when  it  seemed  to  him  the  only  way  of  saving 
llolstein.  As  both  the  Tsar's  daughters  were  then  children,  it 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  give  Peter  a  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  Duke.  Though  dropped,  the  idea  was  never  f<»r- 
fjotten,  and  when  later  on  there  were  dithculties  at  the  Aland 
Congress,  the  Tsar  had  thought  that  it  might  be  of  use  that  ho 
should  be  known  as  at  least  the  patron  of  the  Duke.  For  this 
purpose  he  invited  him  to  Russia,  and  liassewitz,  his  Minister, 
strongly  sui)})orted  the  plan  ;  but  the  councils  of  the  Duko 
were  divided,  and  although  he  clung  to  Passewitz,  he  rcfu^od 
for  the  moment  to  follow  his  advice.  When  they  pcrceivtMl 
the  prospect  of  speedy  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  the 
Duke  himself  proposed  to  go  to  Russia,  but  not  so  nnicli 
cordiality  was  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Tsar.  P>esides  this, 
the  Duke  lacked  money,  and  Peter  excused  himself  from  an 
advance  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  his  own  treasury. 
Finally,  when  the  Duke  and  his  advisers  became  convinco<l 
that  they  must  get  Kussian  ju-otection,  or  have  nothing  at  all. 
Marshal  von  Schulend)urg  loane<l  him  a  himdre<l  tliousnnd 
thalers,  and  travelling  through  Poland  disguised  as  a  Russian 
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officer,  the  Duke  arrived  at  Mitau  in  the  summer  of  1721, 
whej-e  he  met  the  Tsar,  and  was  received  with  especial  kindness 
by  Catherine.  On  coming  to  St.  Petersburg  he  was  given 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  tlie  princess,  was  treated  with 
kindness  and  attention,  but  all  propositions  for  marriage  were 
evaded  until  it  was  found  fu-st  whether  he  Avas  personally 
agreeable,  and  then  whether  he  would  suit  the  jDolitical  views 
of  the  Tsar.  After  the  peace  of  Xystad,  Bassewitz  concluded 
that  the  Duke  had  been  left  in  the  lurch.  ]!^evertheless  he 
was  invited  to  Moscow,  where  he  remained  during  the  absence 
of  the  Tsar  on  the  Persian  campaign — the  princesses  having 
been  sent  back  to  St.  Petersburg — increasing  daily  his  love  for 
vodka^  soon  showing  himself  no  mean  rival  to  the  strongest- 
]  leaded  Ilussian.  Xor  was  that  the  greatest  fault  noticed  in 
his  conduct,  but  apparently  not  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  his 
fondness  for  the  other  sex.  Foreigners  said  it  was  in  bad 
taste  ;  the  Russians  said  nothing  at  all. 

Yet  the  Duke  had  not  entirely  given  up  his  hopes  of  recog- 
nition in  Sweden.  His  partisans  in  Stockholm  wrote  to  him 
that  they  trusted  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  which  it  so  hajjpened 
liad  been  read  as  the  lesson  on  the  day  before  the  King's  coro- 
nation, would  be  fulfilled.'  As  the  Swedish  Diet  was  soon  to 
open,  Peter  wrote  from  the  army  begging  the  Duke  to  send 
Passewitz  to  Stockholm,  and  the  Senate  gave  him  ten  thousand 
rubles  for  his  expenses. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Nystad,  Michael  Bestiizhef, 
the  brother  of  the  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  had  been  sent  as 
llesideut  to  Stockholm.  Bestiizhef  found  that  the  King  and 
his  personal  adherents,  who  were  making  a  strong  effort  to 
have  the  succession  to  the  throne  established  in  the  Hesse- 
Cassel  dynasty,  were  suspicious  of  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  in  Kussia,  and  disturbed  by  the  reports  of  his  probable 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Anne.     The  King  even  proposed, 


'  *  And  thou,  profane  wicked  Prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  when 
iuiijuity  shall  have  an  end,  thus  saitli  the  Lord  God  ;  Remove  the  diadem, 
and  tak<-  off  the  crown :  this  shall  not  be  the  same  :  exalt  him  that  is  low, 
and  abas<'  liim  that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it :  and  it 
Khali  l»t;  no  more,  until  he  come  whose  right  it  is ;  aud  I  will  give  it  him.' — 
Ez.-ki.l  .x.xi.  20,  20,  27. 
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lliit»u>j,li  ( ':iiiij>ii'<l..ii.  to  rt't'..i,riii>c'  the  Iiiii>»'rial  title,  jirovMtil 
iVter  would  enter  into  ii<»  ohlij^ations  with  the  Duke  of  IIo|. 
stein,  and  would  send  liini  out  <.f  !Jus>la.  At  the  sanm  tinu; 
IJestuzhef,  who  found  a  stroui^  i)arty  in  favour  of  the  Duke. 
was  endeavojiriui:  to  obtain  the  reeoj^nition  of  his  title  of  Koyal 
IIi<xhness,  and  of  his  eventual  rights  to  the  Swedihh  thnuu'. 
The  royal  i>arty  was  dividetl  in  the  Diet  of  ITi'^J,  and  althouj^h 
the  Kiiii;  ordered  the  arre>t  in  l-'inland  of  P.assewitz,  who  wiw 
then  (»n  his  way  to  Stockholm,  he  wa>  oliliired  hy  puhlie  (»|iinion 
to  withdraw  his  (trder,  and  on  the  reijuest  of  thi-  Diet  was  even 
obliged  to  give  him  an  othcial  audience,  'i'he  Diet  agii*ed  to 
bestow  on  the  Duke  the  title  of  lioyal  Highness,  and  at  tliti 
same  session  c«)nsented  to  acknowledge  the  Imperial  title  i»f 
liussia.  Against  the  recogidtion  of  the  Duke,  both  the  King 
and  (^ueen.  instead  of  signing  the  decrees,  sent  in  written  pro- 
tests. It  was  thought  best  not  to  move  the  <|uerttion  i»f  reeog- 
insing  the  Duke  as  eventual  heir  to  the  S\vcdi>h  crown.  For 
the  present  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  content  him.-elf  witli 
the  pension  which  had  been*'oted  to  him  by  the  Diet.  I'estii/.- 
hef,  however,  proposed  a  defensive  alliance  between  liussia  and 
Sweden,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Kngli.-h  and  tlur 
Danish  j\[inisters,  the  Diet  authorised  the  Senate  to  eonehido 
such  a  treaty,  and  it  was  signed  on  February  '22,  1724.  I5y 
this,  if  either  of  the  contrai-ting  powers  shoidd  lie  attacke<l  by 
any  European  Christian  power,  the  other  was  bound  to  ut^  iln 
g«.)od  offices  for  re-establishing  jteace,  and  if  its  effi>rts  provnl 
vain,  to  assist  with  troops  ;  Russia  to  fmid>h  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  four  thou>and  cavalry,  nine  ships  «>f  the  line,  and 
three  frigates  ;  Sweden,  if  necessary,  to  give  eight  th<»iisiind 
infantry,  two  thousaml  cavalry,  six  ships  of  the  line,  and 
two  frigates.  Other  ])owers  by  muttial  consent  eoidd  join  in 
this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  for  twelve  years.  In  ad<lition 
to  the  free  export  of  grain,  j»rovided  for  by  the  treaty  of 
Xystad,  Sweden  was  to  be  alU)we«l  to  imjiort  from  Kigii,  with- 
out payment  of  duty,  hemp  and  tlax  to  the  amount  of  tifty 
th<»usaii(l  rubles  a  year.  I5y  two  secret  articles  it  wa*  agree*! 
that  Itussia  and  Swe<len  ^hould  use  their  l>o.st  effi»rt8  with 
Denmark  aiul  other  ])owers  to  secure  the  restoration  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Ilolstein  of  the   Duchy  of  Slesvig,  and  that  foroipi 
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intervention  should  not  be  allowed  in  Poland,  whose  ancient 
freedom,  privileges,  and  rights  were  to  be  protected  by  the  two 
powers  jointly. 

Although  the  alliance  with  Sweden  had  been  made  in  the 
M'inter,  yet  time  passed  and  no  decision  was  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  the  Ilolstein  marriage.  Peter  was  taken  up  with  his 
cure  at  Olonetz,  with  the  coronation  of  Catherine,  and  with  his 
amusements  on  sea  and  shore  during  the  summer.  To  any 
representations  of  Bassewitz  he  gave  jesting  answers,  sajnng 
that  for  the  moment  he  was  disinclined  to  consider  the  subject. 
As  the  Duke  of  Ilolstein  claimed  to  be  the  heir  to  the  Swedish 
Crown  he  must  have  permission  of  the  King  to  marry,  and 
until  that  was  obtained  such  a  thing  could  not  be  thought  of. 
Then,  in  November,  1T24-,  came  an  event  which  dashed  all  the 
Duke's  hopes  to  the  ground.  The  Emperor  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered what  was  otherwise  an  open  secret,  the  corruption  of 
Mons,  the  chamberlain  and  secretary  to  the  Empress,  and  of  his 
sister,  Matrena  Balk,  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour. 

It  is  not  known  M'ho  gave  the  information,  but  on  the 
evening  of  Xovember  19,  Peter,  wlio  had  been  passing  the 
evening  with  his  page,  Basil  Petrovitch,  returned  and  found 
his  family  with  the  officers  of  the  Court.  He  asked  Mons  to 
look  at  his  watch,  and,  finding  that  it  was  after  nine  o'clock, 
said,  '  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed,'  and  went  to  his  room.  Every- 
body retired,  Mons  went  home,  undressed  himself,  and  had 
begun  to  smoke  a  pipe,  when  General  Ushakof  entered,  arrested 
him,  took  his  keys,  sealed  up  everything,  and  cai'ried  him  to 
his  own  house.  On  arriving  they  found  the  Emperor  ah-eady 
there,  mIio,  looking  sharply  at  Mons,  said,  '  You  are  here  too  ( ' 
and  went  off.  The  next  day  Mons  was  subjected  to  an  inter- 
rogatory in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  which  so  unnerved 
him  that  he  fainted,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him.  The 
next  day  he  was  again  questioned  and  was  threatened  M'itli 
torture.  To  save  himself  from  this  he  confessed  that  he  had 
turned  to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of  several  estates  of  the 
Empress,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  bribe  from  a  peasant  with 
the  promise  of  making  him  a  groom  of  the  Empress.  He  was 
sent  to  the  fortress,  and  subsequently,  on  November  25,  was 
condenmed  to  death.     Catherine  had  the  courage  to  ask  Peter 
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for  the  pardon  uf  Moiis  and  liig  sister,  at  which  the  KuijK'ror 
llew  into  such  a  passion  tliat  he  smashed  with  liin  tiht  a  hand- 
some Venetian  mirror.  '  Thns,'  lie  said,  '  I  can  annihihite  the 
most  beantiful  adornment  of  my  pahice.'  Catherine  (•ouhl  not 
hiit  imderstand  that  in  tliese  words  there  was  a  liint  at  her  own 
position,  bnt  cahnly  re|)lied  :  'And  liave  yon  made  tlie  pahice 
any  the  more  heantiful  hy  (h>ing  so  V  IVter  smiled,  hnt  refuse<l 
to  listen  to  liis  wife's  prayers.  Catherine  fnlly  expeete<i  to  ol>- 
tain  the  ])ardon  of  ^Tons,  and  the  day  after  his  arrest  had  even 
sent  word  tc»  ^ladame  llalk  that  she  need  he  in  no  anxietv  fur 
lii'i'  brother,  as  the  matter  would  have  no  consequences.  'I'ln* 
evening  before  tlie  execntion  Peter  him!»elf  went  to  bid  Mons 
good-bye,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  lose  him,  but  this  time  it 
could  not  be  otherwise. 

On  the  eve  of  this  arrest  the  Emperor  had  forlndden  any 
one  to  ask  him  for  pardon  of  criminals,  which  made  people 
suspect  that  something  was  wrong.  A  jirodamation  wa.s  now 
issued  ordering  every  one  who  had  ever  given  ^lons  a  briln*,  or 
knew  of  a  bribe  having  been  given  to  him,  to  declare  it,  and 
6ubse(|uently  many  t»f  tlie  names  were  ])ublished.  It  is  stmnge 
that  the  corruption  of  Mons  had  so  long  e.-^caped  the  n«»tice  of 
the  Em])eror.  A\'ith  him  were  implicate*!,  not  oidy  his  sister 
and  his  secretary,  but  also  ^laki'irof,  the  private  secretary  of  the 
Emperor,  and  Mamonof,  an  aide-de-camj)  of  the  Tsar.  Thnuigh 
Mons  and  his  sister  it  was  possible  to  reach  Catherine,  and 
they  had  so  skilfully  arranged  nnUters  that  it  was  ditlicult  to 
approach  her  in  any  other  way;  Catherine  had  an  influeneo 
over  her  husband,  and  therefore  the  in)j)ortance  <»f  Mons  was 
very  great.  Among  those  who  had  given  him  j>resents  and 
sent  him  bribes  were  the  Tsarit.sa  Pra.<covia,  her  <hiughters,  {hv 
Duke  of  Ilolstein,  Prince  I^fcnshikof,  Prince  Repni'n,  Tolst6i — 
in  fact,  every  one.  The  amount  of  money  given  to  him  varie«l 
according  to  the  importance  i»f  the  re«iuest  or  the  wealth  of  tlie 
]ierson.  Nothing  was  too  small  for  him  to  take — a  hundre«l 
ducats,  three  hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thon.sand  rubles.  The 
peasant  S(»li;inikof,  who,  according  to  law.  ought  to  have  p^ne 
back  to  his  village,  but  j)referred  to  remain  in  St.  Petersburg. 
jjjot  an  honoi-arv  po>irion  as  groom  to  the  Empress  for  four 
hundred  rubles.     Mun.-?  had  besides  obtained  large  e^^ates  and 
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many  serfs  from  tlie  Empress.  His  sister  liad  also  received 
large  sums.  AVlien  the  highest  of  the  land  addressed  Mons  as 
their  brother  and  Menshikof  called  him  his  patron,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the  son  of  a  German  jeweller  desired  a 
name  expressive  of  nobility.  He  changed  his  name  to  Monso 
de  Crony,  or  Moens  de  la  Croix,  and  although  the  patent 
naming  him  chamberlain,  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Empress's 
coronation,  called  him  simply  Willem  Mons,  yet  every  one 
except  the  Emperor  gave  him  the  name  which  he  had  arrogated 
to  himself. 

On  Xovember  27,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mons  and 
liis  sister  were  taken  in  sledges  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Mons  calmly  bowed  whenever  he  noticed  his  acquaintances  in 
the  crowd  of  people  standing  about ;  with  a  show  of  courage  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  took  oif  his  fur  coat,  listened  to  the 
sentence  of  death  for  receiving  bribes,  bowed  once  more,  and 
placed  his  head  on  the  block.  His  sister,  Matrena  Balk,  was 
given  eleven  blows  of  the  knout  so  skilfully  administered  that 
hardly  one  told,  and  was  exiled  for  life  to  Tobolsk.  Her  hus- 
band was  given  permission  to  marry  again  if  he  chose.  Her 
two  sons  in  Catherine's  household  were  reduced  to  non- 
commissioned officers  and  sent  to  fight  against  Persia,  and  three 
other  pages  were  reduced  to  soldiers.  Stolietof,  the  secretary 
and  accomplice  of  Mons,  and  Balakyref,  one  of  the  Court  fools, 
who  was  also  implicated,  were  whipped  and  sent  to  hard  labour 
at  Rogerwyk.' 

'  There  has  been  a  general  opinion  that  Mons  had  an  intrigue  with  the 
Empress,  resting  chiefly  on  insinuations  contained  in  a  despatch  of  Rabutin, 
tlie  Austrian  Minister,  but  in  the  original  papers  relating  to  the  case  there  is 
no  hint  of  anything  of  the  kind.  While  dijjlomatic  despatclies  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  history,  they  should  be  read  with  care.  The  despatches  of  no 
Minister  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  until  they  have  been  read  consecutively, 
so  as  to  learn  his  bent  of  mind,  and  have  been  compared  with  other  versions. 
Experience  soon  shows  that  while  a  diplomatist  may  be  thoroughly  informed 
on  one  or  several  questions,  there  are  others  of  which  he  knows  little  and 
whicli  he  misunderstands.  Xot  unfrequently  he  is  inclined  to  believe  petty 
gossip  adverse  to  the  Court  to  which  he  i3  accredited.  In  weighing  diplomatic 
despatches  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  consider  the  character  and  judgment  of 
the  author,  and  what  opportunities  he  had  for  obtaining  information,  and 
aven,  at  times,  to  whom  the  despatch  is  written  and  for  what  probable  pur- 
pose.    Comparisons  sometimes  bring  amusing  things  to  light.     For  instance, 
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Tlie  Duke  of  ll..l>tciM  Imd  l.rcn  very  intimate  with  Mt«iih 
and  liis  sister.  Jlc  Ii.kI  i>ai<l  them  well,  and  they  had  M>rv(Ml 
him  as  faithful  intermediaries  with  the  Kmj»re.ss.  "Wlien. 
therefore,  M(»ns  was  e.xecuted,  the  J)uke  and  I5a.'..sj'wit/.,  knowiiii; 
that  they  were  compromised,  thoui^ht  that  the  marriage  wouUl 
be  hroken  off.  I'ut  tin;  Duke  of  1  h.l.-tein's  name  was  not  imh- 
lished  in  the  list  of  people  who  lia<l  ;xiven  hrihes,  and  one 
morninir  he  was  astonished  hy  a  message  from  (>Htennan.  ask- 
ing for  the  marriage  eontract.  This  was  MM»n  prepared,  and 
tlie  betrothal  was  tixed  for  December  .'>,  the  name-day  of 
Catherine,  on  the  eve  of  which  the  Duke's  t)rehestra  gave  a 
serenade  to  the  Knipres.s,  under  the  windows  of  the  AVinter 
Palace.  After  a  7!  Ih  ii„i  at  the  Trinity  Church,  the  Duke  of 
Ilolstein  dined  with  the  Imperial  family  for  the  tirst  time  in 
the  tliree  years  he  had  been  in  Russia,  ami  at  four  o'chx-k  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal  took  ])lace  in  tin*  j)re.-ence  of  the  Court 
and  Foreign  ^Finisters.  '  The  Emperor  took  the  ring.s  from 
the  liands  of  the  Duke  and  his  daughter  and  changed  thein, 
whereupon  the  Archbi.<hop  of  Novgorod  gave  his  blessing,  an«l 
His  !A[ajesty  ended  the  solemn  act  by  giving  a  louii  r'unit.^ 
There  were  the  usual  fireworks  in  the  evening,  a  .•^upjier,  an<l 
after  that  a  ball,  o})ened  by  the  Duke  and  the  l*rince>s.  The 
Kmperor  did  not  dance,  but  at  the  entreatii's  of  the  Duke, 
Catherine  danced  a  jiolonaise  with  him. 

In  accordance  with  the  decree  by  which  Peter  reserved  to 
the  sovereign  the  right  of  appointing  his  own  hUcce>.-or,  the 
priiicess  was  obliged  to  renounce  ft»r  her.-elf,  and  her  {ntsterity, 
all  claims  to  the  Russian  throne.  .\  strange  destiny  made  this 
renunciation  of  no  effect,  for  the  .<on  of  .Vnna,  as  I'eter  III., 
was  the  fouiuh-r  of  the  h(»use  of  IIol>tein-(  Jottorp.  now  reiirn- 
ing  in  Tfussia, 


some  of  La  Vie's  despatches  were  mere  copien  of  Weber'n,  Konu'tliurti  In  thw 
vf  ry  words,  and  both  Wt-lnT  and  La  Vii*  wen*  indtd)t<'d  f<»r  luurli  infonnalioii 
to  I'leyer,  the  Austrian  Jlinistt-r.  In  this  particular  cjuh*  it  ii«  ni'tH-sumry  l« 
admit  that  Lffort  writes  in  cipher  that  the  relation.<i  «>f  I'eter  wiili  \\\*  wifw 
wore  not  a.**  fordial  as  liefnre,  and  subseijuentlv  that  she  had  tn'cci-d  |kar«ioii  fur 
all  her  faults.  I'eter  i)erhaps  8usp«Tte<l  her  for  n  luonunt  i«f  Iwinif  awari'  of 
the  venality  of  Mons  and  of  winking  at  it.  Indeed,  she  h.id  b«'en  arcuM^d  of 
takinij  brihi-s  herself,  Imt  this  wbjj  probably  the  retU'ctiou  from  her  unworthy 
chamberlain. 
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It  had  been  expected  that  the  marriage  would  take  place 
speedily  at  lliga,  as  the  Duke  was  to  live  there  as  Governor- 
General  of  Livonia.  Some  delay  was,  however,  necessary  for 
the  pi-eparations,  and  especially  for  procuring  the  wedding 
presents,  the  clothes  and  the  diamonds,  which  were  ordered 
from  Paris. 

Of  late  years  the  character  of  Peter  seemed  to  have  changed 
greatly.  The  violent  emotions  in  which  his  life  had  been 
passed  had  begun  to  affect  him.  Sometimes  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  work  ;  at  others  he  desired  solitude,  and  was  so  mo- 
rose that  no  one  dared  speak  to  him,  even  about  business.  At 
times  he  would  indulge  in  long  conversations  with  his  con- 
fessor ;  at  others  he  would  send  for  his  doctor,  and  perhaps  im- 
mediately afterward  give  himself  up  to  drinking  and  feasting. 
At  the  end  of  August  he  had  taken  part  in  the  consecration  of 
a  church  at  his  new  country  palace  of  Tsarskoe-Selo.  The 
festivities  continued  for  several  days,  and  as  many  as  three 
thousand  bottles  of  wine  were  drunk.  The  consequence  was  an 
illness  which  kept  him  in  bed  for  a  week,  but  he  had  no  sooner 
got  up  again  than  he  went  off  to  Schliisselburg,  and  there  had 
a  new  debauch  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  fort. 
Prom  Schliisselburg  Peter  went  to  the  iron-works  of  Olonetz, 
hammered  out  with  his  own  hands  a  sheet  of  iron  weiohino; 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  ;  then  went  to  Novgorod,  and 
from  Novgorod  to  Staraya-Rus,  to  examine  the  salt-works. 
After  this  came  a  visit  to  the  Ladoga  canal,  which,  under  the 
directions  of  Miinnich,  Avas  making  great  progress.  During 
the  previous  five  years,  hardly  eight  miles  had  been  dug  by 
twenty  thousand  men,  while  Miinnich  had  succeeded  in  cutting 
over  -three  miles  in  a  single  year,  hoped  before  winter  to  dig 
five  more,  and  employed  only  twenty-nine  hundred  soldiers  and 
five  thousand  free  workmen.  The  cost  of  working,  too,  was 
nnich  less  than  before.  In  the  early  part  of  Xoveml)er,  Peter 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  by  water,  and  immediately  started 
for  Systerbeck  to  examine  the  iron-works  there.  As  he  a])- 
proached  the  village  (jf  Lakhta,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  he 
saw  a  boat  full  of  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  storm,  which  finally  grounded  before  his  eyes.  Peter  im- 
patiently ordered  his  men  to  sail  up  to  it,  jumped  into  the 
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water  up  to  his  waist,  and  aided  in  drai^'giii;;  tlie  boat  off  the 
shoal.  Several  of  his  own  crew  were  drowned  in  nRKintin^  him, 
hut  Peter  worked  the  whole  uiirht  in  the  water,  and  su<T«'t'd«fl 
in  saving  the  lives  of  twenty  men.  The  next  tlay  he  felt  an 
attack  of  fever,  put  oH  his  cruise  to  Systcrbeck,  and  Kniled 
back  to  St.  Petersburg. 

"With  this  mode  of  life  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  that  Peter'n 
liealth,  instead  of  improving,  grew  every  day  woix-.  lie  had 
returns  of  the  strangury  whieh  had  trou!)led  him  at  Ki^'a,  an<) 
again  after  the  Persian  campaign.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
atflicted  with  the  stone.  He  had  days  t>f  intense  suflfering 
when  lie  could  scarcely  attend  to  any  business,  ami  ])eriods  of 
respite  when  he  indulged  in  some  of  his  favourite  occupations. 
At  the  end  of  December  he  took  ])art  in  one  of  those  coarse 
farces  which  seemed  to  satisfy  a  certain  side  of  his  nature,  but 
which,  as  he  grew  older,  seemed  so  incongruous  with  his  chai 
acter  and  his  position.  He  ])roceeded  to  elect  a  new  '  Prince- 
pope,'  tlie  head  of  his  '  most  frolicsome  and  drunken  sviukI.' 
in  place  of  Puturlin,  who  had  died  some  months  before  in  con- 
sequence of  Jiis  drunkenness  and  gluttony.  In  a  hall  in  P.utur- 
lin's  house  a  throne  was  erected,  covered  with  striped  material, 
on  which  Bacchus  presided,  seated  on  a  cask.  In  the  next 
room,  where  the  '  conclave  '  assendiled,  fourteen  comjtartments 
were  constructed,  while  in  the  midst  was  a  table  with  a  stufTetl 
bear  and  a  monkey,  a  cask  of  wine,  and  dishes  of  foot!.  After 
a  solemn  procession,  the  Emperor  shut  uji  the  'cardinals'  in 
the  room  of  the  conclave,  and  put  his  seal  on  the  door.  .No 
one  was  allowed  to  come  out  until  a  new  '])o|>e'  hail  l»eon 
chosen,  and  every  (piarter  of  an  hour  the  members  of  the  eon- 
clave  were  obliged  to  swallow  a  large  spoonful  of  whi.skey.  The 
next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  Peter  let  them  <'Ut.  They  had  dis- 
puted among  themselves  for  a  long  timi',  and  as  they  could  n<»t 
decide  on  a  pope,  had  been  ol>liged  to  ballot  for  him.  The  lot 
fell  on  an  otliccr  of  the  commissariat,  who,  with  eoaive  and  ob- 
scene cerenmnies,  was  then  jdaceil  upon  the  throne.  an<l  all  were 
oblio-ed  to  kiss  his  .slij)i)er.  In  the  evening  which  f«»llowe<l,  the 
guests  were  served  with  meat  of  wolves,  foxc*,  bears,  cats,  and 
rats. 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  Emperor  assisted  at  tlic  customary 
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fireworks  on  the  Trinity  Place,  opposite  the  Chancery  of  the 
Senate.  The  Church  Parade  on  the  Epiphany,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Neva,  passed  off  as  usual,  and  although  he  caught  a 
violent  cold  there,  yet  three  days  afterwards  Peter  went  with 
Catherine  to  a  harlequin  wedding  of  the  servants  of  one  of  his 
orderlies,  for  which  all  the  rebec  players  that  could  be  found 
had  been  brought  together.  In  the  last  week  of  January  he 
went  to  the  assemblies  at  the  houses  of  Count  Tolstoi  and 
Admiral  Cruys,  and  even  on  the  26th  visited  Seniavin.  The 
next  day  he  proposed  to  go  to  Piga  to  prepare  for  the  wedding 
of  his  daughter,  but  feeling  unwell  he  postponed  the  journey 
for  a  week.  He  was  forced  to  take  to  his  bed,  attended  by  his 
body  physician,  Dr.  Blumentrost,  and  soon  Horn,  a  well  known 
surgeon,  who  had  had  long  experience  in  French  hospitals,  and 
other  doctors  were  called  in  consultation.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  had  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  which  made  rapid 
progress,  and  which  it  was  then  too  late  to  arrest.'  On  tlie 
day  after  he  was  taken  ill  he  received  Osterman  and  others, 
seemed  anxious  to  conclude  several  matters,  and  his  Ministers 
remained  in  council  about  his  bed  the  whole  night.  On  Febru- 
ary 2  he  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and 
promised  to  accompany  him  to  Riga  as  soon  as  he  got  well, 
but  afterwards  feeling  worse,  he  confessed  and  received  the 
sacrament.  On  the  6th  he  signed  a  proclamation  freeing  all 
persons  who  had  been  exiled  to  hard  labour,  and  pardoned  all 
criminals  except  those  who  M^ere  condemned  for  murder  and 
for  heinous  offences.  Catherine,  by  her  entreaties,  obtained 
the  pardon  of  Menshikof.  Soon  his  pain  became  so  great  that 
Osterman  begged  him  to  take  care  of  himself  and  not  to  think 

'  Dr.  Blumentrost  sent  an  account  of  Peter's  s^-mptoms  to  Dr.  D.  Stalil,  in 
Berlin,  and  the  celebrated  Professor  Herman  Boerhave,  in  Leyden,  with  a  re- 
quest for  advice.  These  letters  were  sent  by  special  couriers.  Before  Boer- 
have could  write  out  his  judgment  he  received  the  news  of  the  Emperor's 
death.  On  reading  this  second  letter  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  My 
God  !  was  it  possible  to  allow  that  great  man  to  die,  when  he  might  have  been 
cured  with  a  pennyworth  of  medicine  V  '  In  conversation  with  other  doctors 
with  regard  to  the  case,  Boerhave  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Emperor 
might  have  lived  for  many  years  if  he  had  had  proper  care  and  had  not  con- 
cealed liis  disease  .so  long,  and  jumped  into  the  water  in  November.  The 
saving  of  life  at  Lakhta  had  evidently  been  one  cause  of  his  death. 
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of  attt'iuliiiii  tti  Imsiiiess.  His  a«^oiiy  was  at  tiinus  m»  iiitciiM*  2im 
to  tear  from  liim  loiul  erics  and  slnirks.  Kcfliiij;  a  littU*  hftliT, 
and  his  nnud  tunuii«^  iierliaps  to  tiic  tliouj^ht  of  lu«  hiic«-chH»r. 
he  called  for  a  slate,  which  was  <;ivcn  to  him,  hut  lie  Muvee«li'<l 
in  writiiiu:  only  two  words,  '(iiveall,'  when  the  pen  droj>jM-«l 
frojn  his  hand.  IIi-  callc*!  for  his  daughter  Anna,  in  <jrder  to 
dictate  to  lur,  l)Ut  wlun  .-he  appeared  he  was  no  hmj^er  ahle  t«» 
pronoimce  a  sinirle  word,  lie  sank  into  an  unconscious  con 
ditiun,  in  which  he  remained  for  thirty-six  hours.  At  la-t,  ..n 
Fehruary  S,  at  six  o'clock  in  tlie  moiiiing,  lie  e.xpired. 

When  it  hecanu!  known  that  the  state  <»f  the  Kmperor  \va> 
hopeless,  tlu^  senators  and  other  mai^nates  a.^^.-emhled  in  one  (»f 
the  halls  of  the  palace,  t<t  take  measures  f«»r  the  sucee»»j*ion. 
Many  <-»f  them  >till  chmjx  to  the  »»ld  feeling  in  favour  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  and  de<-lared  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  lit 
tie  son  of  .\le\is.  ()t]iei>,  and  the  more  inlluential,  f«'lt  that 
this  would  1)C  a  dam^eroii..  risk  for  them.  Tol.Nttii  knew  that 
the  nation  hated  him.  and  accused  him  «if  heinj^  the  munfeivr 
of  the  Tsarevitch  ;  Vaiiuzhiii.-ky  owed  evervthinj^  to  iVter  and 
Catherine;  ^^enshikof  was  sui'e  that  if  Catherine  a.*yended  the 
throne  he  could  numai^e  aflairs  at  his  pli'asmv,  and  hi-  had  taken 
the  j)recaution  to  surround  the  palace  with  two  regiments  of 
♦guards,  after  havinj:;  ]>reviously  assured  himself  t>f  their  fidelity. 
The  dis])ute  was  lonjj;  and  hitter,  and  I'rince  Kepni'n.  the  tield- 
marshal  in  command  of  the  army,  stotul  out  Ktnij  for  the  youuir 
prince.  At  la.st  he  yielded  to  the  view  of  Tolst(')i  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  written  or  oral  declaration  of  his  will  hy  the  Km- 
peror, the  oath  uliven  by  them  to  Catherini;  on  her  coronation 
should  be  considered  bindin*;.  The  Senate,  therefore,  deci«led 
that,  when  Teter  died,  they  W()uld  reco«;ni.«<e  Catherine  as  Km- 
]>res8.  AVhen  this  was  done,  they  all  went  into  the  next  rooni. 
where  the  <lying  Kmperor  lay,  and  remained  there  until  all  wa<* 
over.  They  then  withdrew,  and  a  little  after,  Catherine,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  l)id<e  of  llolstein,  came  in  and  lK'.M»ught 
them  to  protect  ami  defend  her.  When  she  had  tinishc*! 
speaking,  Apnixin  threw  himself  on  his  knees  Ix-forc  her  and 
announced  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  The  hall  n»j»«»un<h»<l 
with  cries  of  acclamation,  which  were  repeat«'<l  in  the  stret'tshy 
the  guards,  and  the  announcement  of  the  accession  of  Catherine 
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was  spread  through  the  city  as  soon  as  that  of  the  death  of 
Peter.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Empress  was  not  admin- 
istered everywhere  without  protest,  but  the  terror  and  awe  in- 
spired by  Peter's  name  was  still  too  great  for  any  decided  op- 
position. 

On  February  10  the  embalmed  body  of  the  Emperor  was 
placed  on  a  bed  of  state,  in  one  of  the  smaller  halls  in  the  pal- 
ace, hung  with  the  tapestries  given  by  Louis  XV.  on  Peter's 
visit  to  Paris,  and  the  people  were  admitted  to  view  it.  On 
February  24  the  coffin  was  transferred  to  another  salon,  which 
had  been  decorated  as  a  hall  of  mourning,  and  not  long  after- 
ward there  was  placed  beside  it  another,  containing  the  body  of 
his  little  daughter  Xatalia.  On  March  19,  with  imposing  cere-- 
monies,  the  coffin  was  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  in  the  fortress,  and  after  the  Liturgy  a  sermon 
was  preached  by  Theophan  Prokopovitch.  The  body  was 
sprinkled  with  earth,  according  to  the  Russian  rite,  the  coffin 
was  closed,  the  imperial  mantle  was  thrown  over  it,  and  it  re- 
mained on  the  eatafalco,  under  a  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  until  June  1,  1731,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne, 
when  it  was  consigned  to  the  vault  where  it  now  reposes. 

People  breathed  more  freely  in  the  West  when  the  news 
came  that  Peter  was  dead.  Rudakofsky  wrote  from  Poland  in 
February,  addressed  to  Peter  himself,  that  his  enemies  had- 
spread  the  news  of  his  death.  '  The  dead  flies,'  he  says,  '  have 
begun  to  raise  their  noses  again,  and  think  that  now  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  is  going  to  destruction.  There  is  everywhere  the 
greatest  joy,  everywhere  firing  of  musketry  and  banqueting.' 
The  Russian  Minister  at  Stockholm  wrote  that  he  had  seen  that 
the  King  and  his  partisans  were  greatly  delighted,  and  that 
there  was  everywhere  the  conviction  that  there  would  be  the 
greatest  disturbances  in  Russia.  Bestuzhef  wrote  from  Copen- 
hagen that,  at  the  news  of  Peter's  death,  '  all,  even  the  first 
at  Court,  as  well  as  the  common  people,  got  drunk  from  de- 
light.' Tlie  Queen  sent  a  thousand  ducats  to  the  poor,  ostensi- 
bly on  account  of  the  convalescence  of  the  King,  but  really,  it 
was  said,  to  express  her  joy  at  Peter's  death.  The  King,  he 
added,  was,  however,  very  angry  at  such  manifestations,  but 
that  people  in  general  expected  there  would  be  anarchy  in  Rus- 
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sia.  King  Frederick  "William  I.  »»f  I'nissia  was  an  exception, 
lie  shed  tears  when  (Toloikiii  <^a\H'  hiiii  the  news,  wore  mount- 
ing, even  in  Totsdam,  and  orderLMl  the  oflicial  signs  of  gri.f  t.i 
be  continued  for  three  months,  as  if  he  hinjself  had  died. 

We  have  seen  the  feeling  of  the  liussian  people  touurU 
Peter.  Since  that  time  he  has  passed  into  legend.  His  m> 
verity  has  not  been  forgotten,  but  the  awe  is  tempered  with 
admiration,  and  in  the  jiopular  imagination  he  is  a  her«»  like 
Ivan  the  Terriljle. 

Among  the  higher  classes  it  is  the  fasliion  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  demi-god,  and  writers  scarcely  mention  his  mime  without 
adding  '  that  man  of  genius.'  Even  those  who  blame  the  way 
in  which  he  forcibly  warped  the  cm-rent  of  Russian  liislory 
render  liomage  to  his  great  (pialities.  As  Kostonuirof  wivs : 
'  lie  loved  liussia,  loved  the  Russian  people — loved  it  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  mass  of  Russians  contemporary  with  and  sub- 
ject to  him,  but  in  the  sense  of  that  ideal  to  which  he  wished 
to  bring  the  people.  For  that  reason,  this  love  constitutes  that 
great  (juality  in  him  which  causes  us,  even  against  our  will,  to 
love  him  personally,  leaving  out  of  view  his  bloody  tribunals 
and  all  his  demoralising  despotism,  which  has  exercised  a  bane- 
ful inlluence  even  on  ptjsterity.  On  account  of  Peter's  love  of 
the  ideal  of  the  Russian  i)eople,  a  Russian  will  love  Peter  as 
long  as  he  does  not  himself  lose  this  national  ideal,  and  for  this 
love  will  pardon  in  him  all  that  lies  witii  such  heavy  weight  on 
his  memory.'  ' 
^\  One  blame  may,  we  think,  be  rightly  attached  to  Peter  ; 
that  he  Ijronght  Russia  prematurely  into  the  ciicleof  Kuropean 
politics.  As  to  the  effect  upon  Europe,  contemporary  national 
rivalries  hinder  a  fair  conclusion.  As  to  tliatu})on  Rusi^ia  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  result  has  l»een  to  tm-n  the  Rtd- 
ers  of  Russia  away  from  home  affairs  and  the  regidar  develop- 
ment of  internal  institutions  to  foreign  politics  and  the  creation 
of  a  great  military  power.  In  this  sense  it  cannot  be  deemed 
beneficial  to  Russia. 


'Golik6f,  ix..  X.;  Soloviif,  xviH.;  De*p<itehf»  ot  MardoffM  and  Le  Fort; 
Bassewitz  ;  P.  N.  Petrof,  '  Tlie  Tesarfvua  Anna  Pftrovna.'  in  }/tnion<iU  of 
Modern  Jium'nii  Iluton/,  vol.  i.,  St.  Petersburg,  1H71  ;  Seun  f.-kv.  77,,^  Vont 
Fmnily  ;  A.  Vandal,  Loui»  XV.  d  EluKtbeth  tie  Jiume. 
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NOTE. 

The  Testajient  of  Peter  the  Gkeat. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter  died  without  making  a  will,  without  even 
being  able  to  name  his  successor ;  that  his  effoi-ts  to  speak  were 
cut  short  by  weakness.  Nevertheless,  a  paper  known  as  the 
'  Testament  of  Peter  the  Great '  has  now  for  half  a  century'  been 
in  circulation  and  frequently  quoted,  although  its  forgery  was 
plainly  sho^Nii  twenty  years  ago.  It  may  be  stated  positivelj'  that 
no  such  document  has  ever  been  found  in  the  Russian  archives, 
and  these  archives  are  freely  open  to  historical  students. 

Considering  the  way  in  which  this  paper  has  been  quoted,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  its  genesis.  It  was  first  mentioned  in 
a  book  first  published  in  1812  by  Charles  Louis  Lesur,  then  em- 
ployed in  the  French  Foreign  Ofiice,  and  afterwai'ds  the  author  of 
various  historical  and  political  works,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Prog- 
ress of  the  Russian  Power,  from  Its  Origin  to  the  Beginning  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century. ' '  This  book,  there  is  every  reason  to 
beheve,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ordered  Lesiu"  to  write  in  order  to 
furnish  reasons  for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  Sii*  Robert  Wilson, 
attached  by  the  English  Government  to  the  Russian  army,  wTiites, 
on  December  22,  1812,  that  among  the  baggage  left  behind  by  the 
French  were  very  many  coi)ies  of  this  book  in  the  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  IMinister  of  Foreign  Aftaii-s  ;  and  he  remarks 
expressly  that  it  was  pul:)lished  imder  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  French  Government,  and  adds  that  the  jjublication 
was  ver}'^  awkward,  as  it  revealed  the  policy  followed  by  France 
towards  Russia,  and  was  the  final  expression  of  the  Russian  errors 
of  Napoleon."  In  this  book  the  Testament  of  Peter  the  Great  is 
for  the  first  time  mentioned.  Lesur  says :  '  W^e  are  assured  that 
tliere  exists  in  the  sjiecial  archives  of  the  Russian  Emperors  secret 
memoirs  written  by  the  hand  of  Peter  L,  in  which  are  plainly  set 
forth  the  projects  which  tliis  Prince  had  conceived  and  which  he 
recommends  to  the  attention  of  his  successors,  and  which  several 

'  Progrh  de  hi  Pumttnee  Russe  d/'piiix  noii  Origine  junqu'au  Commencement 
(hi  XIX-    Sierlr,  Paris,  1812.     Par  M.  L. 

■■^  Private  Diary  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  London,  1801,  vol.  i.,  p.  257. 
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of  them  have  in  fact  followed  with  an  almost  rolipioufl  porBCverance. 
Here  is  a  sumniary  of  tliis  plan.'  Tliis  Kuninmrv  coiiHiKtH  of  four- 
teen ai'ticles,  of  which  tlie  lii-Ht  twelve  arc  nothinjjf  more  tluui  a 
statement  of  the  ix)Ucv  of  KuHsia  as  shown  up  to  the  year  1H12,  and 
are  mere  i)ropliecieH  after  the  event.  Tlie  rcnminin^;  two  articlen 
tell  of  what  1ms  to  he  done  in  order  to  conquer  the  wlioh-  of  Kurojxx 
There  are  certain  expressions,  such  as  'a  cloud  of  Asiatic  hordes,' 
'disunited  and  schismatic  Greeks,' which  are  in  themselves  sufticient 
evidence  that  the  document  could  never  have  been  drawn  up  hy  n 
Kussian.  But  apart  from  this,  those  who  are  lU'quaintc-d  with 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  Peter  during  tiio  la.st  yeare  of  his  life  will 
see  plainly  that  it  could  never  by  any  possibihty  have  originatcil 
with  him.  The  book  of  Lcsur  was  merely  a  pamphlet  to  justify 
the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  1830,  Frederic  ftaillardct,  who  aasi«te<l 
Alexandre  Dumas  in  writing  the  di-ama  of  '  La  Tour  Do  Nesle," 
published  '  Memoires  du  CheviUier  d'Eon ' — that  cui-ious  iKTsonage 
who,  now  inider  the  guise  of  a  woman  and  now  tiiat  of  a  man, 
played  a  part  at  the  C'om-t  of  Elizabeth  and  afterwards  at  the 
French  Embas.sy  at  London — purporting  to  be  based  on  family 
papers  and  documents  from  the  archives.  In  this  book  fiaillardct 
jjublished  what  he  claimed  to  bo  a  literal  and  faithful  copy  of  the 
'Testament  of  Peter  the  Great,' which  had  been  brought  to  Paris 
in  1757  by  the  Chevaher  d'Eon,  who  had  discovered  it  o\nug  to 
tlie  unbounded  contidence  with  which  ho  was  receive<l  at  Court 
and  his  unrestricted  researches  in  the  Kussian  arcljives,  and  luul 
communicated  it  to  Louis  XV.  and  to  the  Abbe  de  IJi-rnis.  Minister 
of  Foi-eign  Aftairs,  oidy.  This  is  in  substance  the  wuno  as  pul)- 
lished  in  the  book  of  ^I.  Lesur,  though  it  is  jiut  in  a  mon-  fonnal 
way,  beginning  :  '  In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity,'  somewhat  enlarged,  and  divided  ditTerently.  In  1K«'.G, 
Gaillardet,  who  had  gone  to  New  York  ami  become  the  editor  of 
the  'Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,'  published  a  new  edition  of  his  lxx>k, 
in  which  he  admitted  many  mystitications  and  falsehoods  in  the  tiret 
edition,  but  insisted  that  tlu'  new  one  was  entin-ly  bjuse*!  uimn 
authentic  documents.  In  this  he  still  claimed  f<»r  himstlf  the 
credit  of  being  the  tirst  to  di.scover  the  copy  of  the  '  Will  of  I'eter 
the  Great.'  Even  granting,  which  is  not  ailmittc*]  by  those  who 
have  made  the  French  archives  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  their 
special  study,  that  the  Chevalier  d'F^on  brought  such  a  (hx'ument 
to  Eussia,  its  genuineness  is  by  no  means  proved.  D'Eou  tlid  not 
Vol.  II.— :W 
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know  Russian.  Although  lie  was  a  secret  coiTespondent  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  enjoyed  great  intimacy  vnth  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  his 
character  was  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  believe  his  unsujjported 
statements.  He  claims  that  this  document  was  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Summer  Palace  of  Peterhof,  where,  as  is  well  known, 
no  archives  of  any  kind  ever  existed. 

We  next  hear  of  the  document  in  1839.  Leonard  Chodzko, 
living  at  Paris,  published  a  work  under  the  title  of  '  La  Pologne 
Historique,  Litteraire,  Mouumentale,  et  Illustree,'  in  which  he  gives 
details  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown  even  by  Gaillardet, 
stating  that  it  was  in  1709,  after  the  battle  of  Poltava,  that  Peter 
first  drew  up  the  plan  of  his  will,  which  he  renewed  in  1724.  The 
text  given  by  him  is  the  same  as  that  published  by  Gaillardet. 

In  1854,  during  the  Crimean  War,  when  there  was  again  rea- 
son to  excite  public  opinion  in  Europe  against  Russia,  INIr.  J. 
Correard,  a  miUtary  writer,  published  a  map  of  the  annexations  of 
Russia  from  Peter  I.  to  our  days,  and  on  the  margin,  among  other 
notices,  quotes  the  Will  of  Peter  the  Great,  saying  :  '  This  pohtical 
testament  was  sketched  out  by  Peter  I.  in  1710,  after  the  battle  of 
Poltava,  revised  by  him  in  1722  after  the  peace  of  Nystad,  and  put 
into  definite  form  by  the  Chancellor  Osterman,'  quoting  it  from 
the  work  of  Chodzko.' 

'  G.  Berkholtz,  '  Daij  Testament  Peters  des  Grossen,'  iu  Russiscfie  Revue, 
vol.  X.  1. 
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Ale>fandir,  Prince  of  Iim-ritia,  i.  287, 
2!(2,  2!»7  ;  commands  the  artilh-ry, 
37."),  :'.!)S;    deatli  of,  401. 

Alexander,  Prince,  son  of  Eudoxia 
and  Peter,  birth  and  death  of,  L 
232. 

Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  472. 

Alexander  Yarosldvitch,  Grand  Duke, 
i.  124. 

Alexcislika.  (See  Menshikof,  Prince 
.M.'xan.l.-r. ) 

Alexeief.  Nikita,  i.  130  et  seq. 

Alexi.s,  Michaelovitch,  Tsar  (The  Most 
Debonair),  i.  4,  (\  et  seq.  ;  second 
marriage  of,  !>  et  se*].  ;  pomp  of, 
12  et  seq.  ;  devotions  of,  Ifl  et 
seq.  :  death  of,  27,  32,  35,  31), 
78,  8.5,  91.  112,  12.5.  130  et  seq., 
201,  205  et  .seq. ,  210,  23(t.  '2M,  2«2, 
2()7,  329,  ni>te.  345  ;  ii.  15<t,  1.53, 
1.55,  2ti4,  :i.54,  44«".. 

Alexis,  Prince,  son  of  Alexis,  death 
of,  i.  9. 

Alexi.s,  Tsarcvitch,  sou  of  Peter,  birth 
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of,  i.  195,  218,  221,  229,  233,  261, 
332,  349,  373,  415,  421,  440  ;  ii. 
41,  64,  72  ;  offered  the  crown  of 
Hixugary,  74;  inspects  the  for- 
tifications of  Moscow,  77  ;  his  se- 
cret interviews  with  his  mother, 
85,  113  ;  at  the  rejoicings  in  Mos- 
cow, 214;  negotiations  for  his 
marriage,  128  et  seq.,  153,  182, 
189  et  seq.  ;  marriage  of,  215  et 
seq.,  226,  236;  sketch  of,  260  et 
seq.  ;  his  neglect  of  his  wife,  269 
et  seq.  ;  his  opposition  to  his 
father,  271  et  seq.  ;  his  father's 
letters,  273  et  seq. ,  300 ;  propo- 
sals for  his  second  marriage,  307  ; 
flight  of,  324  et  seq.  ;  discov- 
ered at  Ehrenberg,  330  et  seq.  ; 
returns  to  Moscow,  339  et  seq.  ; 
arrested  on  Afrosinia's  evidence, 
343;  death  of,  344,  391,  394  et 
seq.,  406,  415,  436,  438,  440,  509. 

Algarotti,  Count,  ii.  10. 

Ali  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier,  ii.  180  et  seq. 

Altona,  Peter  at,  i.  444  ;  Swedes  burn, 
ii.  234 ;  Peter  at,  290. 

Altranstadt,  treaty  of,  ii.  49  et  seq., 
63,  127. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  i.  204. 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  Peter  at,  i.  290 
et  seq. ;  returns  to,  309  ;  again 
visits,  ii.  280. 

Amu  Darya  Eiver,  ii.  461  et  seq. 

Amur  River,  ii.  457. 

Amusements  of  Peter's  boyhood,  i.  103 
et  seq. 

Anckarstjerna,  Admiral,  ii.  4,  90  et 
seq. 

Andrew  the  Archimandrite,  i.  96. 

Andriessova,  truce  of,  i.  131  et  seq. 

Anna  Leopoldovna,  sketch  of,  ii.  288, 
note. 

Anna  Skavr6n.sky,  sister  of  Catherine 
I.,  i.  441  et  seq. 

Anne  Ivanovna,  Empress,  i.  118,  166, 
253,  note,  280,  415 ;  ii.   11,  131 ; 


'  marries  Duke  Frederick  William, 

170  et  seq.,  283,  288,  note,  340, 
note,  366,  note,  416,  428,  437,  440, 
444,  479 ;  death  of  her  husband, 
490  et  seq.,  510. 

Anne,  Princess,  i.  172. 

Anne,  Princess,  wife  of  George  of  Den- 
mark, i.  299. 

Anne,  Princess,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Catherine,  i.  440  ;  ii.  241  et  seq., 
395,  438  et  seq.,  486  ;  negotiations 
for  her  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  499  et  seq.; 
betrothal  of,  505,  507  et  seq. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  ii.  21,  62  et 
seq.,  66  et  seq.,  129,  note,  164  et 
seq.,  236,  240,  248  ;  death  of,  253. 

Antermony,  John  Bell  of,  ii.  464. 

Antichrist,  Peter  as,  ii.  152  et  seq. 

Antin,  Duke  d',  ii.  315. 

Anton-Ulrich,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  ii. 
288,  note. 

Antwerp,  Peter  visits,  ii.  307. 

Apostle  Paul,  the,  ship,  i.  286  et  seq. 

Apostle  Peter,  the,  ship,  i.  357. 

Apostol,  Colonel  Daniel,  ii.  55,  108. 

Apraxin,  A.,  442,  note. 

Apraxin,  Admiral  Count  Theodore,  i. 
215  et  seq.,  224;  made  Governor 
of  Archangel,  230  ;  Peter's  letters 
to,  233  et  seq.,  243,  300,  421,  426, 
429  ;  made  Admiral,  ii.  64  et  seq. , 
77;  Peter's  reproof  of,  78,  81  et 
seq.;  Peter's  letters  to,  88,  91,  107, 
112,  122,  135 ;  made  Governor 
of  Azof,  137,  163 ;  made  Count 
and  Privy  Councillor,  166  et  seq., 
173  ;  defends  the  Lower  Don,  187, 
201 ;  new  instructions  to,  203  ; 
surrenders  Azof  under  favorable 
terms,  207,  245  et  seq.,  251,  note, 
275  et  seq. ;  Peter's  letters  to,  297, 
301,  324;  made  President  of  the 
College  of  Admiralty,  351,  360  et 
seq.,  383,  411,  421 ;  house  of,  429, 
436,  note,  438,  440, 442,  note,  444, 
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452,  455;  accompftnios  Peter  to 
Persia,  4G2,  4(i7,  4H4  ;  swears  al- 
legiance to  Catherine,  rMt  ct  seq. 

Aprdxin,  Count  I'eter,  given  com- 
mand of  Yamburg,  i.  421) ;  made 
Governor  of  K.'iziiu,  ii.  \'.\7,  324  ; 
acquitted,  341  ;  prosecution  of, 
360,  4t}S. 

Apraxin,  Martha.  (Sett  Martha, 
Tsaritsa. ) 

Apn'ixin,  Vuievodeof  N«')Vgorod,  i.  371. 

Arcliangel,  Peter  at,  i.  227  et  seq.; 
trade  of,  229  et  seq. ;  Peter's  sec- 
ond visit  to,  234  et  s»^q.;  Swedish 
attack  on,  415  etseq.;  Peter  again 
at,  421 ;  trade  of,  and  communi- 
cations with  the  interior,  ii.  382  . 

Archil,  Prince,  of  Georgia,  i.  118. 

Arenshurg,  ii.  423. 

Armenians,  right  of  transi>ort  through 
Russia,  ii.  379  et  seq.,  4(;3.  479, 
489. 

Armfi'lt,  Swedisli  general,  defeat  of, 
ii.  240. 

Ars^uief,  Axinia,  i.  43(!. 

Arsenief,  Barbara,  i.  430,  439  ;  ii.  435, 
note,  445. 

Arsenief,  Ddria.  (See  Menshikc'if, 
Princess.) 

Arsenius,  a  monk,  i.  85,  102. 

Arsenius,  Patriarch  of  Serbia,  i.  1G2. 

Asia,  Russian  relations  to,  ii.  457  et 
seq. 

Astrakhdn.  Stenka-Rdzin  captures,  i. 
4  et  seq.,  104,  112  ;  rebellions  in, 
ii.  20,  32  ;  discontent  in,  157  et 
seq.;  revolt  in,  159  et  seq.,  379, 
459,  401  et  seq.;  Peter  at,  409, 
484. 

Astrolabe  of  Peter,  i.  110. 

Athanasief,  ii.  339. 

Atlianasius,  Archbishop  of  IIalnog6ry, 
i.  84,  131,  235;  ii.  143. 

Athens,  i.  101. 

Auersperg,  Count,  i.  :504. 

Augustus    (the    Strong),    Elector     of 


Raxouy,  candidato  for  tlie  PoIUh 
throno,  i.  203  ;  King  of  Poluid« 
311,  317,  321.  3(W  et  in-q  ,  371  ,'t 
8«'(i. ,  375  ft  seq.,  385,  iioti?;  de- 
clares war  ngaiuat  Charlen  XII., 
387  et  wjq.;  rumuni  cuncerning, 
893  ;  Itis  negotiationH  with  IN-ttT, 
394  et  Ke((. ;  hiH  prujiohilions  of 
l^eace  with  Charles  XII..  4<M  ;  hi« 
mt'fting  with  Pt-tt-r,  4(>9  ft  immi., 
415,  429,  441  ;  Charl.s  X 1 1. 'h  en- 
mity toward,  ii.  13  et  seq  :  hit 
defeat  at  Klissow,  10  «t  »*'(|.;  de- 
position of,  21  et  »e«i.;  his  inter- 
view with  Peter,  32  et  seq.;  in 
command  at  Grodno,  30  et  i»^.; 
goes  to  Warsaw  for  relnforce- 
meiitii,  37  ;  at  Cracow,  41  ;  favors 
Ogilv v,  44  et  seq. ;  urged  to  re- 
sign, 40  et  seq. ;  abdicat«*i«,  49  i-t 
secj. ,  54  et  Heq. ;  disacreeuifUtfl 
with  Patkul.  57 .t  wq.,  00,  72;  re- 
instated  King  of  Poland,  120  .-t 
s«M|.,  129,  note;  intercedes  for  the 
insurgents  at  Astrakhan,  \'>i*  ,  h'la 
interview  with  Peter.  IIKI.  2(Ki, 
212,214,  219  et  seq.;  his  interview 
with  King  Frederick.  222.  224 
et  setj.  ;  rumors  of  a  j)ea«'e  with 
Sweden,  228,  233.  24><,  2.-^5.  281, 
287,  290,  404,  400,  410,  419.  4J<0 
et  seq.,  492  et  seti.,  490. 

Augustus  III..  King  of  Poland,  ii.  4**, 
490. 

Aurengzebe,  ii.  401. 

Aurora  von  Kiinigsmark,  Countet*. 
(S4>e  KunigHmark.) 

Austria,  i.  110,  l:W,  135;  Ruwltn 
emb.TS.sy  to,  142  et  seq. ;  relation* 
with  Turkey,  310.  315  et  mnj., 
355;  il.  17;  attempted  niMlation 
of,  19  et  ».'q..  47;  rvUtioni*  with 
Sweden.  01    et    (Hmj.,    175.  22<»  et 

8««q.  ;      lOiilneM      N't  Ween       KuMllft 

and,  229  ;  reUtionit  with  Meckl<*n> 
burg.  2Utl  et  iHH|..  492  et  seq. 
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Autocracy,  development  of,  i.  1  et  seq. 
Avdotia  Lopuklim.     (See  Eudoxia.) 
Avvakum,  Protopope,  i.  78. 
Ayuka,  Khan  of  the  Kalmuks,  i.  256  ; 

ii.  458  et  seq. ,  463,  469. 
Azof,  expedition  against,  1.  350  et  seq. ; 

surrender  of,  258  et  seq. ,  321  et 

seq.,  354  et  seq.;  ii.  179,  208  et 

seq.,  207,  218,  475. 

Badex,  Duke  of,  i.  142  ;  treaty  of,  ii. 

806,  319. 
Bagratoin.  Prince  Alexander  of  Imer- 

itia,  i.  270. 
Baireuth,   Margravine    of,   ii.   322   et 

seq. 
Baklanofsky,  ii.  339. 
Baktchaserai,  treaty  of,  i.  243. 
Baku,  ii.  472  et  seq. 
Balakyref,  court  fool,  ii.  436,  504. 
Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  i.  267. 
Balk,    General,    a  nephew   of    Anna 

Mons,  ii.  485,  436,  note,  504. 
Balk,   Matrena   (Modesta),   friend   of 

the  Empress,  ii.  435,  502  et  seq. 
Baltadji  IMohammed,  Grand  Vizier,  ii. 

181,  203  et  seq. 
Baltic  Sea,  Alexis's  efforts  to  gain  ac- 
cess to,  i.  125  ;  ii.  13  ;  a  Russian 

harbor  on,   19,  129  et  seq.,  221,  \ 

248,    252,    305 ;    trade    on    the,  ; 

381,  386  ;   England  on  the,  257, 

414,  423. 
Baluze,  French  envoy,  ii.  211  et  seq. 
Baranovitch,  Lazarus,  i.  187  et  seq. 
Baronius,  ii.  344. 
Bashkirs,  rebellions  among,  ii.  26,  79, 

155:    rebellion   among,    in  1708, 

159  et  seq.  ;  exemj)ted  from  the 

poll-tax,  270. 
Basil,  Grand  Duke,  i.  200. 
Basil,  Petrovitch,  a  chorister,  ii.  434, 

502. 
Basil,  Prince,  the  Albanian,  ii.  208. 
Basil   ShUisky,    Tsar  of  Russia,  i.  3, 

24,  86,  124;  ii.  273. 


j  Bassano,  Duke  of,  ii.  512. 

Bassewitz,  Holstein  Minister,  ii.  242  et 
seq.  ;  mission  of,  250  et  seq. ,  447, 

I  488,  499  et  seq.,  505. 

I  Batori,  Stephen,  King  of  Poland,  ii.  95. 

Baturin,  taking  of,  ii.  107  et  seq. 

Bauer,  General,  success  at  Mitem,  ii. 

'  31,    75 ;    follows   up   the   enemy 

after  Poltava,  119. 

Baumgarten,  Colonel,  ii.  408. 

Bazheuin,  two  brothers,  i.  280  et  seq. 

Beards,  shaving  of,  i.  337  et  seq.  ;  tax 
on,  ii.  138. 

Beauvais,  Bishoi)  of,  ii.  310. 

Behring's  Straits,  discovery  of,  ii.  291, 
note. 

Beichling,  Saxon  Chancellor,  i.  428. 

Bell,  John,  of  Antermony,  ii.  464. 

Benbow,  Admiral,  i.  301,  note. 

Bender,  Mazeppa  dies  at,  ii.  120 ; 
Charles  XII.  at,  180 ;  he  leaves, 
202  ;  his  fight  and  capture  at,  203. 

Bercseny,  ii.  74. 

Beretti,  Marquis,  ii.  420. 

Bergholz,  ii.  366,  438  ;  his  description 
of  Princess  Anne,  488,  443  et  seq. 

Berkeley,  Captain,  ii.  414. 

Berlad,  Turks  and  Tartars  sack,  ii. 
208. 

Berlin,  Peter's  letter  to  Catherine 
from,  i.  443  ;  Peter  at,  ii.  231  et 
seq. ,  252  ;  secret  treaty  signed  at, 
304;  Peter  at,  321  ;  and  Catherine 
at,  822  et  seq.,  417. 

Bernage,  de,  ii.  810. 

Bernis,  Abbe  de,  ii.  513. 

Bernouille,  ii.  291. 

Bernstorf,  ii.  253,  286,  289,  294,  301, 
319,  413,  416  et  seq.,  422. 

Berry,  Duchesse  de,  ii.  312. 

Besenval,  French  Minister  to  Sweden, 
ii.  65. 

Bestiizhef ,  Michael,  Resident  to  Stock- 
holm, ii.  500  et  seq.,  510. 

Bestiizhef,  Peter,  Russian  agent  at  Co- 
penhagen, ii.  490  et  seq.,  494,  510. 
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Bestilzhef-Rilmiii,  ii.  '200,  384,  422. 

BethuiU',  Marquis  de,  Frt'iu-h  Ambiis- 
sador,  i.  100. 

Betsky,  natural  son  of  Trul)etsk6y,  ii. 
424,  noto,  448. 

BozobrAzof,  ii.  77. 

Bie,  de.     (See  De  Biu.) 

Biren,  Duke  John  Ernest,  i.  280; 
made  Duke  of  Curlaml,  ii.  4!)1. 

Birth-measure,  i.  15. 

Biziief,  executed,  i.  'JO. 

Black  ^Mountains.  (See  Montene- 
grins.) 

Black  Sea,  i.  2(i4,  STo  ;  Poter's  desire 
for  a  port  on,  31G  ;  Ru8.sia  and 
Turkey  on,  355  et  secj.  ;  ii.  172  et 
seq. ,  1 79  ;  trade  on,  i.  360  et  seq.  ; 
ii.  38G,  479. 

Blomberg,  i.  197,  217,  281. 

Blonnie,  Charles  XII.  encamped  at, 
ii.  35. 

Bhimbert;,  Baron,  i.  134,  397. 

Blumentrost,  Dr.,  attend.s  Peter,  ii. 
5()S. 

Boat-building,  Peter's,  at  Lake  Plest- 
cheief,  i.  113  et  seq.,  119  et  seq., 
223;  at  Archangel,  227  et  seq., 
421  ;  on  the  Black  Sea,  2(54  et 
seq.  ;  at  Amsterdam,  291  et  8eq.  ; 
at  Deptford,  300  et  seq.  ;  ii. 
432. 

Bobinin,  Basil,  i.  12(i. 

Boerliave,  Professor  Herman,  i.  295 ; 
ii.  508,  note. 

Bogdy-Khan,  ii.  458. 

Bogomolof,  forced  to  become  a  monk, 
ii.  378. 

Bohme,  Jacob,  i.  194. 

Bolgar,  description  of,  ii.  409. 

Bololinkof,  rebel  in  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, ii.  155. 

Bonac,  Marquis  de,  French  .\mba.«s.'ia- 
dor  at  Constantinople,  ii.  420,  475, 
477  et  seq..  498. 

Books,  privilege  of  jtrintijig  them  in 
Russia  given  to  the  Thessiug  bro- 


tluT>:,  i.  29ii ;  priiiti-d  in  KiiMia. 
ii.  142. 

Bordeaux,  ii.  384. 

Borgfi,  port,  ii.  90;  occupied  liy  tho 
Ru.ssians,  24<>. 

Boris  CJo<luu6f,  Tsar,  i.  3,  25,  29,  11*2 
et  se<|.,  198  <.l  wq.,  207. 

Botsia,  Adntiral  Count,  ii.  90. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  ii.  498. 

IJourgeoi.x,  N'icholas,  giant  of  P«'t<T,  ii. 
310,  438. 

Bi>yfirin,  definition  of,  i.  14,  note,  135. 

Ho/.hitch,  Colonel,  ii.  18:$. 

Braila,  town  of,  ii.  195  et  wmj.,  11»m  ; 
Turks  and  Tartars  sack,  208. 

Brancovano,  Constantine,  ii.  18-1  t-l 
seq.,  191,  193  et  seq.  ;  trearhery 
of,  195,  198  ;  his  hostility  to  Rus- 
sia, 2m». 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of.      (See  Freil- 

eri.k  III.) 
Brandenburg,     Margrave      of.       (See 

Frederick    William     I.,    King    of 

Prussia. ) 
Brandenburg-Schwedt,    Margravi-    of, 

ii.  41(5,  491. 
Brandt,  Carsten,  i.  112  et  .^'q. 
Brunkovitch,  ii.  181^. 
Breckell,  Colonel,  i.  302. 
Bremen,   ii.  49.    224.  226.  228.  2.W ; 

the  Danes  cede,  to  HanovtT.  253 

et  se(|.  ;    Peter  at,  298,  ;V22.  4M. 

415,  419. 
Breslau,   i.    194;   ii.  (S3;  tru.le  ..f.  lii**) 

et  .seq. 
Brouwer,  painter,  i.  297. 
Bruce,  General  Jacob,  i.  214  et  fvi., 

330  ;  ii.  7t»,  229,  237  ;  made  Prti-- 

ident  of  the  College  of  Minm  and 

Manufactures,    351,  403    et  «e<|.. 

4(K»  et  seij..  414,  422  et  t»e«|. 
Bruce,   Peter    Henry,   il.  345  el  wq  . 

notes. 
Briichovct.oky.  ii.  Wl 
Brunswiik.    ii.    190,  237;   eonfervno.- 

at,  249  et  seq.,  252,  2JW,  414,  419. 
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Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel.  (See  Eliza- 
beth, Princess.) 

Brussels,  Peter  at,  ii.  307  et  seq. 

Brujn,  Cornelius  Le.    (See  Le  Bruyn.) 

Brzesc-Litewski,  ii.  41  et  seq.,  78. 

Buchholz,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ii.  460 
et  seq. 

Buda,  Austrians  capture,  i.  155. 

Budberg,  Landratli  of  Livonia,  i.  366, 

Budget,  Russian,  of  1708,  ii.  137. 

Buitenzaan,  at  Zaandam,  i.  288. 

Bukhara,  trade  with,  ii.  380,  462  et 
seq. 

Bukhvastof,  Sergius,  i.  107. 

Bulavin,  Koudraty,  ii.  155 ;  rebellion 
of,  161  et  seq.  ;  suicide  of,  163. 

Biilow,  ii.  286. 

Bunakof,  Ivan,  1.  163. 

Burg,  van  der,  ii.  68. 

Burge,  ii.  291. 

Burnet,  Bishop  Gilbert,  i.  306  et  seq. 

Buturlin,  i.  24. 

Buturlin,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  i.  107 ; 
meets  the  Swedish  embassy,  i. 
127,  179,  215  et  seq.,  223,  233  et 
seq.  ;  accompanies  Peter  on  his 
cruise,  237  et  seq.,  398;  accom- 
panies the  Tsar  to  Paris,  ii.  309, 
346,  note,  428,  434 ;  Prince  Pope, 
452  ;  death  of,  507. 

Bylinsky,  Ober-Fiscal,  ii.  358. 

Byzantine  influence  in  Russia,  i.  1, 
72. 

Cadets'  school,  ii.  430. 

Cadiz,  ii.  384. 

Caermarthen,  Lord,  i.  297,  300,  301, 
note,  302 ;  accorded  a  tobacco 
monopoly  in  Russia,  303. 

Calais,  ii.  308  et  seq. ,  438. 

Calcutta,  ii.  461. 

Calendar,  new,  in  Russia,  ii.  346  et 
seq. 

Calf,  Cornelius,  i.  289  ;  ii.  4,  300. 

Calvinists,  i.  193,  196. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  ii.  314. 


Campenhausen,  Madame  (born  von 
Leschert),  ii.  435,  note. 

Campredon,  Monsieur  de,  French 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  ii.  422, 
425  et  seq.,  475,  478,  494  et  seq., 
501. 

Canals,  construction  of,  by  Peter,  1. 
302,  424  ;  ii.  385  et  seq.,  429  et 
seq.,  485,  506. 

Cantacuzene,  General  Thomas,  ii.  193, 
207  ;  beheaded,  209. 

Cantacuzene,  Michael,  ii.  195  et  seq. 

Cantacuzene,  Sherban,  i.  162  ;  ii.  184 
et  seq. 

Cantacuzene,  Stephen,  beheaded,  ii. 
209. 

Cantemir,  Antiochus,  ii.  207. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  made  Hospodar 
of  Moldavia,  ii.  191  et  seq.  ;  op- 
poses propositions  of  peace,  198  ; 
the  Turks  demand  his  delivery, 
200  ;  escape  of,  207,  443  et  seq.  ; 
accompanies  Peter  to  Persia,  467, 
469,  484. 

Cantemir,  Princess,  ii.  435,  note. 

Carbonari,  Dr.,  i.  194,  400. 

Cardis,  treaty  of.     (See  Kardis.) 

Carl  Leopold,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
i.  253,  note  ;  ii.  279,  282  et  seq., 
292,  295,  321,  492  et  seq. 

Carlovitch,  General,  ii.  260. 

Carlowitz,  General,  i.  349,  370,  872  et 
seq.  ;  death  of,  374  et  seq. 

Carlowitz,  on  the  Danube,  i.  354  et 
seq. 

Carlsbad,  Peter's  letters  to  Catherine 
from,  i.  442  ;  Peter  at,  ii.  190, 
214  et  seq.  ;  Leibnitz's  interview 
with  Peter  at,  228  et  seq.  ;  Alexis 
at,  265,  269,  278. 

Carlscrona,  Swedes  in,  ii.  254,  257. 

Carnival,  i.  348  et  seq. 

Carolus,  King  of  Sweden.  (See  Charles 
XL) 

Carriere,  Colonel  Morel  de,  ii.  65. 

Carteret,  Lord,  ii.  414,  421. 
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Casimir,  Duke  Frederic,  of  Curlaiul, 
i.  2^^1. 

Casimir,  King  Jan,  ii.  !I2. 

Caspian  Sea,  surveyed,  ii.  Ill 4  ;  con- 
nected by  canals  with  tlio  White 
Sea,  386  ;  fort  constructed  on,  4G2 
et  seq.,  467  ;  Peter  on  the,  4<;{)  et 
seq. 

Cnstriota,  George,  ii.  193. 

Catardgi,  Elii,  ii.  1!»2. 

Cathedrals  at  Moscow,  Annunciation, 
i.  HO  ;  Archangel  Michael,  HO  et 
seq.,  198  ;  Assumption,  67,  71  ; 
the  Tsars  crowned  in,  77  et  seq., 
97,  198  ;  war  against  the  Turks 
proclaimed  in,  187  ;  Catherine 
crowned  in,  ii.  488. 

Catherine  Alexeievna,  Tsar6vna,  ii. 
345. 

Catherine,  Empress,  i.  334,  343  ; 
brought  a  pri.soner  from  Marien- 
burg,  421,  43.")  ;  makes  lier  home 
with  Menshikof,  430  et  se(i.  ;  her 
intimacy  with  Peter,  437  ;  pri- 
vately married  to  Peter,  440  et 
seq.  ;  ii.  81  ;  recognized  by  Peter's 
sisters,  85,  112  ;  Peter's  letter  to, 
124,  168,  170  ;  receives  the  title  of 
Tsaritsa,  189  et  se(i.,  196,  198, 
200,  note  ;  aids  Cantemir  in  his 
escape,  207  ;  Peter  leaves  her  at 
Thorn,  212,  217  ;  new  honors  to, 
218  ;  accompanies  Peter  to  Poui- 
erania,  226,  236  ;  gives  birth  to  a 
daughter,  238,  247,  note  ;  dines 
on  board  the  English  flagship, 
257  ;  gives  birth  to  a  son,  25S,  268 
et  seq  ,  271  et  seq.  ;  accomi>anie3 
Peter  on  his  travel.'^,  279,  2H;{  et 
seq.,  291  et  se(i.  ;  joins  Peter  at 
Copenhagen,  296,  298  ;  gives  birth 
to  a  son,  299  et  secj. ,  307  et  seq.  ; 
Peter's  letters  to,  310  et  seq.,  316  et 
seq.,  321  et  seq.,  326  et  seq.,  339  ; 
accused  of  instigating  Alexis's 
death,  347  ;  intercedes  for  Kikiu, 


360,  363,  3(M1  ot  (mh,.,  371,  374, 
878,  397,  n.ite,  430,  4Xi  et  »o<|.  ; 
court  of,  434  et  seii.,  449  et  imm|.  ; 
generosity  i)f,  454,  note,  4(W  et 
seq.  ;  joins  Peter  in  P.-niiii,  4fl7, 
469,  471  ,  in  the  Carnival,  4H4, 
486  et  secj.  ;  coronation  of,  4HH, 
495  et  seq.,  500,  502  .t  seq.,  5(W 
et  se(i.  ;  accession  of,  5W>  et  seq. 

Catherine  II.,  Empress,  ii.  7,  112,  155, 
356,  note,  424,  note,  42H. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  Catherine  and 
Peter,  death  of,  ii.  85. 

Catherine  Ivanovna,  Tsarfcvna,  I.  253, 
note,  415  ;  accompanies  Peter  on 
his  travels,  ii.  279  et  seq.  ;  mar- 
ries the  Duke  of  Meckb'uberu, 
282  et  seq.,  321  et  seq.,  440,  445 
etseq.,  481.  4«6. 

Cederhjelm,  ii   63,  123. 

Cellamare,  Prince,  ii.  420. 

Chambers,  Colonel,  i.  215,  351,  430. 

Chancellor,  Richard,  i.  229. 

Chancellor,  title  of,  introduced  into 
Russia,  ii.  135. 

Changeling,  Peter  accused  of  Wing  a, 
ii.  151. 

Charles  II.,  of  England,  i.  9,  :<7,  40. 

Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  .Vustria,  i. 
414  et  seq. ;  ii.  229,  265,  296  et 
seq.,  317  et  seq.,  321,  325  et  »e<i. , 
416  et  seq.  ;  recocnizes  Peter  M 
Emperor,  427,  491  et  seq. 

Charles  X.,  ii.  29. 

Charles  XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  I  125 
et  .seq.,  366  et  ."eq.,  379  et  8e<i., 
387  et  sell. 

Cliarles  XII.,  King  of  Swed.-n,  i.  293, 
366  et  seij.,  370,  3?2,  376  et  .so.i.  ; 
education  of,  379  et  seq.  ;  ox- 
cesst's  of,  '.W^  f^t  <«><[.  .  Augustiu 
declares  war  "7  et  im.«<j.  . 

defeats  the    \>  •  .   ruiuorii 

concerning,  :«»3  et  »«q.  ;  |»re««i 
on  to  Livonia,  393  ft  seq.,  895 
et  seq.  ;  iwrsoual   bravery  of,  398 
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et  seq.  ;  in  winter  quarters  at 
Lais,  404  et  seq.,  412  et  seq.  ; 
receives  reinforcements,  416  et 
seq.  ;  receives  news  of  the  fall  of 
Noteborg,  424  ;  ii.  5  ;  in  Poland, 
12  et  seq.  ;  severe  accident  to,  17 
et  seq.  ;  resists  all  entreaties  for 
peace,  19  et  seq.  ;  aids  in  depos- 
ing Augustus,  21  et  seq.  ;  at  Ra- 
wicz,  25  et  seq.,  29  etseq.  ;  hispro- 
tectioia  of  Stanislas,  34  et  seq.  ;  at 
Grodno,  36  et  seq.  ;  returns  to 
Saxony,  42  ;  decides  to  force  Ait- 
gustusto  resign,  46  et  seq.  ;  makes 
a  treaty  with  Augustus,  49  et  seq.  ; 
his  treatment  of  Patkul,  59  et 
seq.  ;  enjoys  his  victory  in  Sax- 
ony, 61  ;  his  negotiations,  65  et 
seq.,  70  et  seq.  ;  reported  to  he 
marching  on  Moscow,  76  et  seq.  ; 
advance  of,  79  et  seq.  ;  narrow 
escape  of,  82  ;  marches  toward 
the  Ukraine,  84  ;  repulses  Rep- 
nin,  86  ;  at  Dobry,  87  et  seq. ,  104 
et  seq.  ;  manifestoes  of,  109  et 
seq.  ;  disastrous  march  of.  111  et 
seq.  ;  misrepresents  the  condition 
of  the  army,  113  ;  his  conversa- 
tion with  Gyllenkrok  at  Poltava, 
114  et  seq.  ;  wounded,  117  ;  his 
retreat  to  Turkey,  119  et  seq., 
165,  179  et  seq.,  188,  199  et  seq. 
dissatisfaction  of,  202  et  seq. 
urged  to  return  to  Sweden,  205 
taken  prisoner,  206,  213,  219  et 
seq.,  228,  232,  234,  236  ;  Charles 
Frederick  his  presumptive  heir, 
239,  242  et  seq.,  252;  at  Stral- 
sund,  253  et  seq.,  261,  293,  298, 
note,  306,  318  et  seq.,  348,  404  et 
seq. ;  death  of,  407  et  seq. ,  420, 477. 

Charles  XV. ,  King  of  Sweden,  ii.  407, 
note. 

Cliarles  Eugene,  Duke  de  Croy,  i.  395, 
397,  400. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Denmark,  ii.  63. 


Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  ii.  238  et  seq.  ;  Goertz 
suggests  a  marriage  with  Princess 
Anne,  241  et  seq.,  248,  250  et 
seq.,  407  et  seq.,  419  et  seq.,  423, 
426,  433,  440,  444  et  seq.,  484  et 
seq.,  493  et  seq.  ;  negotiations  for 
his  marriage  with  Princess  Anne, 
499  et  seq.  ;  betrothal  of,  505, 
508  et  seq. 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
negotiations  for  her  marriage  with 
Tsarevitch  Alexis,  ii.  128,  189  et 
seq.;  marriage  of,  215  et  seq., 
236  ;  becomes  reconciled  to  Peter, 
236 ;  death  of,  258,  265  et  seq. ; 
spends  a  desolate  winter  in  Thorn, 

268  ;    her  life  at  St.  Petersburg, 

269  etseq.,  288,  note. 
Charlotte   Sophia,    Electress,    i.    109, 

284  et  seq. 

Charolais,  Count  of,  ii.  499. 

ChartreSj  Duke  of,  in-ojiosed  marriage 
of,  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  ii.  494 
et  seq. 

Chateauneuf,  de,  French  Ambassador, 
ii.  305  et  seq.,  320. 

Chavigny,  French  envoy  to  London, 
ii.  497. 

China,  i.  149  ;  Ysbrandt  Ides  sent  on 
a  mission  to,  225,  368 ;  Russian 
route  to,  ii.  379  ;  trade  with,  147, 
380,  457  et  seq. 

Chodzko,  Leonard,  ii.  514. 

Christian  IV. ,  King  of  Denmark,  i.  25. 

Christian  Augustus,  Duke,  Adminis- 
trator of  Holstein-Gottorp,  ii.  235, 
238  et  seq.,  247,  252,  254. 

Christian  Ludwig,  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, ii.  288. 

Christina  Eberhardina,  Queen  of  Sax- 
ony, ii.  48. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  i.  210, 
372  et  seq.,  386. 

Christina  Skavrousky,  sister  of  Cath- 
erine L,  i.  440. 
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Clirvsantlu'S,  Patrianli,  ii.  103. 

Ciimaiiion,  i.  21. 

Cleiufiit  IX.,  Pope,  i.  V.i.i. 

Clement  X.,  Pope,  i.  133. 

Clement  XI.,  Pope,  i.  133;  ii.  71, 
394,  489. 

<  nypliausen,  Baron,  with  the  Tsar  in  [ 
Hollan.l,  ii.  3lM>,  318  et  secj.  | 

C'ockl)iirn,  Patrick,  ii.  314.  | 

Code  of  .\lt'.\is,  i.  4  ;  ii.  3.")4  ;  of  Peter, 
354  et  seii- 

Coehorn,  Baron  van,  i.  29"). 

Coinage,  reform  of,  i.  34.'»  et  seq. 

Coins,  Peter's  restrictions  concerning, 
ii.  373. 

Collections  of  Peter's  curiosities,  ii. 
429. 

Colleges,  institution  and  working  of, 
in  Russia,  ii.  351  et  seq. 

Collen,  Treaty  of,  ii.  131. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  ii.  314. 

Collins,  Dr.,  i.  20  et  seq.,  32. 

CoUoredo,  Count,  ii.  3;i4  et  seq. 

Colyer,  Dutch  Minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, i.  355. 

Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  i.  312  etseq. 

Conradi,  Pastor,  ii.  409. 

Constantine  Monomachus,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  i.  78,  80. 

Constantinople,  i.  93,  note,  133,  152 
et  seq.,  259  et  .seq.,  2(57;  Russian 
embassy  to,  35(i  et  secj.  ;  ii.  172  et 
seq.  ;  foreign  intrigues  at,  178  et 
seq.,  219;  Tolstoi  and  Russian 
mission  imprisoned  in  Seven  Tow- 
ers, 181,  191,  203;  Shaflrof  and 
Shcremetief  imprisoned  in  Seven 
Towers,  203  et  seq.,  420. 

Contemporary  events,  i.  37,  194,  272, 
385,  note;  ii.  219. 

Conti,  Prince  de,  candidate  for  the 
Polish  throne,  i.  203,  283  et  seq., 
293,  321  ;  ii.  15. 

Conti,  Princess  de,  ii.  313. 

Cook  \-  Hornby,  agents  of  the  English 
Levant  Co.,  ii.  180. 


Coi)enhag.-n,  i.  375;  rharleff  XII.  at- 
tacks, :189;  ii.  V*\l,  247  i-t  ».•«,.  ; 
Peter  at,  292  »'t  soq.,  493,  510. 

Corfu,  i.  153. 

Cornur<»,  Chevalier,  i.  1 )  • 

Corneille,  i.  38«. 

Coron.ition,  of  Tsars  Ivan  .mi  l-.-ier, 
i.  77  etse*!.  ;  of  Catherine,  ii.  4>*8. 

Corn'ard,  J.,  li.  514. 

Corviniiis,  Matthew,  Khm  of  Hun- 
gary, i.  198. 

Cossacks,  i.  1.52,  1.55  et  seij.  ;  at  the 
capture  of  Azof  in  1(537,  244  ;  at 
the  second  siege  of  Azof,  254  et 
seq. ,  357  ;  in  Livonia,  420  et  mmj.  ; 
ii.  40  etseq.  ;  origin  and  detlnition 
of,  93  et  .seq.  ;  relK'ilion  uf,  1.55  et 
se<i. ;  on  the  Pruth,  197;  bring  on 
a  war  with  China,  457,  402  ot  seq., 
400.  4(59. 

Cossacks,  Little  Ru.s.«ian,  L  378 .  ii. 
42,  94,  98. 

Cossjicks  of  the  Ukraine,  protectorate 
over,  i.  4,  8;  tnuibles  with  Rus- 
sia,!. 153,  1.50,244;  development 
of,  ii.  94  et  seq. 

Costin  (Moldavian),  ii.  198. 

Costume,  change  of,  by  Peter,  i.  337 
et  sell 

Courier,  frigate,  i.  421. 

Cracow,  i.  271  ;  the  Swedes  take,  II. 
10  et  secj.  ;  King  Auk'u.xtus  take<« 
refuge  in,  25,  41,  51  ;  Alcxi.s  in, 
205. 

Graff t,  Andrew,  i.  215. 

Craiiss.  Heinrich  (;.'>i.  'i-    ii    «"' 

Crawfuird,  i.  214 

Creiitz,  ii.  120. 

Crimea,  campaign  against,  I.  157  et 
seq. ;  .second  campaig'it  agauutt, 
101  et  »eq.,  210,  213,  240  et  M^i, 
20:J. 

Crimea,  Khan  of  the.  i.   131.    1.54   et 
seq..    242    et    .M-q.  ;    jntricue*    at 
Tonstantinople.  ii.  175,  MM,  2ml. 
1  Croissv,  Count  de,   ii.  818. 
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Croissy,  Monseigneur  de,  i.  146  et 
seq. 

Cronstadt,  ii.  3,  7,  10,  419,  425,  449 
et  seq. ,  485  et  seq. 

Cronstedt,  Carl,  Field-Marshal,  i,  403. 

Cross,  Miss,  favorite  of  Peter,  i.  300. 

Cross,  pectoral,  i.  78,  80;  sign  of,  5, 
74  et  seq. ,  86  et  seq. 

Crown  of  Tsar,  i.  78  et  seq. 

Croy,  Duke  of.    (See  Charles  Eugene.) 

Cruys,  Captain  Cornelius,  i.  302,  357  ; 
ii.  5,  240,  note ;  house  of,  429, 
442,  note,  508. 

Curland,  Anne,  Duchess  of.  (See 
Anne,  Ivanovna.) 

Curland,  Duke  of.  (See  Frederick 
William. ) 

Curland,  Peter  in,  i.  282  ;  Charles  XII. 
in,  ii.  14  et  seq.  ;  Russians  in- 
vade, 30  et  seq.  ;  the  Russians 
evacuate  and  reoccupy,  171  et 
seq.,  419,  490  et  seq. 

Dago,  Island,  i.  365 ;  surrendered  to 
Russia,  ii.  169. 

Dahlberg,  Eric,  i.  279,  375. 

Dalgetty,  Dugald,  i.  209. 

Daltaban,  Mustapha,  Vizier,  ii.  175. 

Dalziel,  i.  214. 

Damad  Ali  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier,  ii. 
206. 

Damnitz,  ii.  58. 

Danes  in  Russia,  i.  198 ;  in  Pome- 
rania,  ii.  224  et  seq.  ;  defeated  at 
Gadebusch,  233. 

Daniel,  Abbot,  i.  267. 

Danilitch.     (See  Menshikof.) 

Danilo,  Prince,  Bishop  of  Monte- 
negro, ii.  184,  210. 

Danilovitch.     (See  Menshikof.) 

Danish  Resident,  Butenant  von  Ros- 
enbusch,  i.  .56  et  seq.,  04  et  seq., 
214,  265  ;  von  Horn,  1.50. 

D'Antin,  Duke,  ii.  315. 

Danzig,  ii.  280,  434. 

Dasalleurs,  French  Minister,  ii.  65. 


Dashkof,  Alexis,  Ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, ii.  420. 

Dashkof,  Chamberlain,  i.  24. 

Dashkovitch,  ii.  94. 

Daud  Bek,  ii.  465  et  seq.,  478. 

De  Baluze,  French  Minister  at  Mos- 
cow, i.  148. 

De  Bernage,  ii.  310. 

De  Berry,  Duchess,  ii.  312. 

De  Bie,  Dutch  Minister,  ii.  251,  note, 
258,  note,  345,  note,  347. 

De  Carriere,  Colonel  Morel,  ii.  65. 

De  Caylus,  Madame,  ii.  315. 

De  Croissy,  Count,  ii.  318. 

De  Croissy,  Monseigneur,  i.  146  et 
seq. 

Defair,  Philip,  Quaker,  i.  305,  note. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  ii.  164. 

De  la  Gardie,  i.  422  ;  ii.  411. 

De  la  Marck,  Count,  ii.  321. 

De  la  Tour,  Prince,  ii.  308. 

Delft,  i.  295. 

De  Liboy,  Monsieur,  ii.  308  et  seq. 

Delisle,  ii.  314. 

De  Losier,  Colonel  Balthazar,  made 
Rear-Admiral,  i.  253. 

De  Loss,  ii.  323. 

De  Maintenon,  Madame,  letter  to,  ii. 
312  et  seq. 

Demetrius,  False,  i.  3,  24,  193,  199  et 
seq.,  203;  ii.  108,  488. 

Demidof,  Nikita,  i.  261  ;  ii.  378. 

Demirtash,  Charles  XII.  imprisoned 
at,  ii.  206. 

Demnitz,  exile  of  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg at,  ii.  288. 

Demotika,  Charles  XII.  leaves,  ii. 
253. 

De  Xeuville,  i.  30,  100,  170,  216. 

Denisof,  Andrew,  ii.  399. 

Denisof,  Simeon,  ii.  399. 

Denmark,  King  of.  (See  Frederick 
IV.) 

Denmark,  league  against  Sweden,  i. 
368  et  seq. ,  372 ;  begins  war 
against    Sweden,    376 ;    invaded 
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ami  (l.-f.-ftto<l  ]>y  (liail.'s  XII., 
;J88  et  suq.  ;  alliaiici'  with  Russia, 
ii.  12U  vt  seq.  ;  dissatisfaction  of, 
247  i?t  setj.  ;  iiegotiatiuiis  with, 
24y  et  seq.,  41U  et  seci-,  41):),  501. 

"  Depravation  of  Morals  in  Russia," 
book  of  Prince  Michael  Stclier- 
batof,  ii.  4U1. 

Do  Prou,  ii.  4. 

Dei.tfonl,  England,  i.  :10()  et  s.-q.  ; 
Peter  leaves,  3U8. 

Derbent,  ii.  4G'J  et  seq.,  472,  474,  47(5 
et  seq. 

Derevinin,  steward,  ii.  441. 

Des  Alleurs,  French  Ambassador  at 
Constantinojile,  ii.  183. 

De  Sauis,  i.  ITK). 

De  Saxe,  Maurice,  i.  311  ;  ii.  233. 

De  Stai-l,  Madame,  i.  212. 

De  Tesse,  Marslial,  ii.  307,  309,  315, 
317  et  seq. 

De  TorflF,  i.  14(5  et  seq. 

Devier,  General  Anthony,  Chief  of 
Police,  ii.  432  et  se«i.,  435,  438, 
442,  note. 

De  Villeroi,  Marshal,  ii.  307,  312. 

Devlet,  Ekhtem,  Vizier,  ii.  4G4  et  seq. 

Devlet  Kisden  Mirza.  (See  Tcher- 
kasky,  Prince  Alexander  Beko- 
vitch.) 

De  Wilde,  Jacob,  i.  29.'5. 

Dewitz.  General,  ii.  28(5,  289. 

De  Zadora-Kesielsky,  i.  349. 

Dimitri,  Metropolitan  of  Siberia,  ii. 
146. 

Dimitri,  of  tjglitih,  i.  29,  80. 

Dimitri,  "  the  Fal.se,"  i.  3,  24,  193,  199 
etseq.,  203;   ii.  108. 

Dinglinger,  jeweller,  ii.  215,  note,  231. 

Dionysius,  Patriarch,  of  Constantino- 
ple, i.  139etseci.,  157,  ItJl. 

Dippel,  theologian,  ii.  02. 

Di  Rocca,  i.  313. 

Dissenters,  i.  5  et  seq.  ;  disturbances 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Tsars 
Ivan  and  Peter,  71  et  seq.  ;  dis- 


putation and  riot  of,  81  i-t  »«<(.  ; 
I»«rs«'culed,  122  ;  dim-ont'-ut  wltli 
Peter,  accusing  him  of  being  Auti- 
Chrint,  152  et  mrq.  ;  iwttlfiu«*nt« 
on  the  Medv6ditaa.  ii.  KM  ;  un  Ui« 
Vyga,  399 ;  on  the  Volga,  400  et 
seq. 

Dc'djry,  battle  of,  ii.  87  et  .se.j. 

Dohna,  Count,  i.  212. 

Dokturof,  Colonel,  i.  57. 

Dokilkin,  ii.  338  ;  dies  a  martyr,  34« 
et  Seq. 

Dolgoruky,  Prince,  killi-il  at  A.-ttra- 
khan,  ii.   lUl  et  .s«-q. 

Dolgoruky,  Prince  Basil,  sent  to  king 
Angustus,  ii.  41,  51  ;  at  Copen- 
hagen, 129  etseq.  ;  Peter's  conflict- 
ing instructions  to,  ll>2,  UW  ;  his 
efforts  to  jiromote  harmony  among 
the  allies,  224  et  se<i  ;  convinced 
of  Goertz's  trickery,  240  et  se<i., 
248;  at  Copenhagen,  250,  251. 
note,  252,  254  ;  his  reiM)rt,  25«l, 
272,  275,  292  ;  accompanies  I'eter 
to  Paris.  309,  317.  337;  arr.-jiLMi, 
339;  exiled  and  i>ar<loned,  :M1, 
300  et  seq.  ;  at  Paris,  420,  424,  488, 
490. 

Dolgoruky,  Prince  Boris,  insult.H  (Sa- 
litsyn,  i.  158,  215. 

Dolgoruky,  Prince  Gregory,  sent  to  ar- 
range an  interview  between  Peter 
and  .Vugustus,  i.  394,  4<«l ;  hia 
opinion  of  St  I'etersbtirg,  ii.  8  ; 
Russian  envoy  at  Warsaw.  52  et 
seq.,  55 ;  with  the  Tsar  at  Zolkiew, 
04,  73  ;  rejMirts  di.-watisf action  at 
Warsaw,  213  et  S4'<|.  ;  his  efforta  to 
pronioto  harmony,  224  el  ih«q., 
251,  note,  25«t  et  .seq.,  2«0  et  seq., 
3(55  et  seq  .  447,  490. 

Dolgoruky.  Prince  Ivdu.  death  of.  I. 
223. 

Dolgoruky,  Princo  .Jacob,  bring*  a  »ex- 
taut  from  France,  i.  110;  mmiI  on 
an  embassv  to  Holland,  Frmnct>, 
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and  Spain,  145  et  seq.,  191,  215, 
266  ;  defends  the  frontier,  276, 
294,  305,  note ;  directs  military 
justice,  374 ;  ambassador  to  Swe- 
den, 376  et  seq.  ;  surrenders  at 
Karva,  398;  ii.  272,  324;  inter- 
cedes for  Prince  Basil,  341,  349 
et  seq.  ;  made  President  of  tlie 
College  of  Control,  351,  358  et 
seq.  ;  exonerates  himself,  362, 
442,  note. 

Dolgoruky,  Prince  Michael,  first  victim 
to  the  Streltsi,  i.  52,  69  ;  made  a 
member  of  the  senate,    ii.  147. 

Dolgoruky,  Prince  Sergius,  ii.  490. 

Dolgoruky,  Prince  Vladimir,  i.  325, 
note. 

Dolgoruky,  Prince  Yiiry,  i.  32  et  seq., 
43,  45,  69.  . 

Dolgoruky,  Princess  Marie,  i.  11. 

Dolska,  Princess,  and  Mazeppa,  ii.  103. 

Domnin,  scribe,  i.  376. 

Don  Cossacks,  pacification  of,  i.  99, 
153  ;  at  the  second  siege  of  Azof, 
245  et  seq. ,  254  et  seq. ,  258  ;  re- 
bellions among,  ii.  26,  79,  155, 
161  et  seq. 

Donhof,  Hetman  of  Lithuania,  ii.  490. 

Doroshenko,  Chief  of  the  Zaporovian 
Cossacks,  i.  152  et  seq.  ;  ii.  92  et 
seq.,  100. 

Dorotheus,  Father,  i.  77. 

Dorpat,  forced  emigration  from,  ii.  83. 

Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  i. 
139  et  seq.,  243;  ii.  193;  be- 
headed, 340. 

Dresden,  i.  311. 

Drummond,  i.  214. 

Dubois,  Cardinal,  ii.  305,  318,  420, 475, 
495  et  seq. 

Diicker,  General,  ii.  254. 

Duderhof,  ii.  451. 

Du  Heron,  Marquis,  ii.  60. 

Du  Maine,  Duke,  ii.  312. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  ii.  513. 

Dumashef,  ii.  338. 


Dutch  in  Russia,  i.  198. 

Dutch  merchants,  i.  48,  91,  379,  382. 

Dutch  residents.     (See  Keller,  Baron 

van,  and  De  Bie. ) 
Dwarfs,  at  court,  ii.  437  et  seq. 
Dzialynski,  Thomas,  Polish  envoy  to 

Russia,  ii.  23. 

"  Eagle,"  boat  of  Tsar  Alexis,  i.  113  ; 

the  great  cup  for  toasts,  ii.  443. 
Eastern  Christians,    i.    161    et    seq.  ; 

Peter's  interest  in,  ii.  73  etseq., 

177  et  seq.  ;  relations  with  Russia, 

182  et  seq.  ;  Peter's  proclamation 

to,  191  et  seq. 
Eastern  Church,  the,  i.  137  ;  project 

for   union   with   the   Western,  i. 

306  ;  ii.  313  et  seq. 
East  India  Company,  i.  291 
Economical  measures  of  Peter,  ii.  137 

et  seq. ,  369  et  seq. 
Education   in   Russia,    1.   29  et  seq.  ; 

Peter's  efforts  to  improve,  401  et 

seq. 
Ehrenskjold,     Swedish    Admiral,     ii. 

246,  424,  note. 
Eichholtz,  Baron,  ii.  282  et  seq.,  287, 

291,  321. 
Einsiedel,  Madame  von,  betrothed  to 

Patkul,  ii.  58. 
Elbing,  Poland,  ii.  131, 165  etseq.,  224. 
Elenora,  Hedwig,  Queen-dowager    of 

Sweden.     (See  Hedwig  Elenora.) 
Elenora,    Ulrica,    Queen   of   Sweden. 

(See  Ulrica  Elenora.) 
Eliah,  i.  32. 
Elizabeth,  Empress,  daughter  of  Peter 

and  Catherine,  i.  109,  335,  440  et 

seq.  ;  ii.  132,  153,  255,  note,  288, 

note,  307,  428,  note,  438  et  seq., 

461,  note,  486  et  seq.  ;  proposed 

marriage  of,  494  et  seq.,  513  et 

seq. 
Elizabetli,    Princess     of    Brunswick- 

Wolfenbiittel,  marries  Archduke 

Charles,  i.  415. 
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Elizabi'tli,  Qu.M'ii  of  Eiidaii.l,  i.  114, 
170,  '^lir,. 

Elizabetli  CatliiTiiK'  Christina,  ii.  2HH. 
(See  Anna  L«'(tj)olcluvnu. ) 

Embassy,  I'ru.ssiun  to  Mo.souw  aiul 
Swedish  to  JIoscow  in  HiS:?,  i.  121} 
et  sei[.  ;  Russian  to  Warsaw,  i:W 
et  seq.  ;  Polish  to  Moscow,  i:{")  ct 
seq.  ;  Russian  to  Vienna.  14'2  et 
seq.  ;  to  Venice,  14.") ;  to  Holland 
and  Spain,  145  et  se<i.  ;  to  France, 
14(J  cf  seq.  ;  to  Constantinople,  ii. 
172  et  seq. 

Endery,  ii.  470. 

England,  trade  with  Russia,  i.  124  et 
seq.,  11)4  ;  traile  of  Russia  with, 
l'J»  ;  ditficulties  of  travel  in,  272  ; 
Peter  visits,  299  et  seq.  ;  fleet  of 
occupies  the  Sound,  ;i89  ;  nego- 
tiations with  Russia,  ii.  (56  et  seij. ; 
threats  in  favor  of  Sweden,  248 
et  seq.  ;  fleet  of,  in  the  Haltic  Sea, 
2"i7,  414 ;  relations  with  Sweden 
and  Russia,  299  et  seq.,  412  et 
seq.  ;  with  France,  805  et  seq., 
317  et  se(i.  ;  with  Russia,  ;V2() ; 
intrigues  in  favor  of  Sweden,  412 
etseq.,  420;  recognizes  Peter  as 
Emperor,  427 ;  incites  Turkey 
against  Russia,  477  et  seq.  ;  inter- 
ruption of  its  di])lom»tie  relations 
with  Russia,  494. 

Eon,  Chevalier  d',  ii.  513. 

Eosander,  Colonel,  ii.  228. 

Erostf.-r,  battle  of,  i.  419. 

Erket  (Yarkaud  ■;)  ii.  4(!0,  4(i2. 

Ernieland,  Prince  Potocki,  Hishop  of, 
ii.  284. 

Errol,  Earl,  i.  100,  208. 

Erskine,  Dr.,  ii.  301  et  .s.-.i.,  309,  W:. 

Er/urum,  ii.  47(!. 

Esthonia,  devastation  of,  i.  429  ;  laws 
of,  ii.  354 ;  forests  of,  374  ;  com- 
merce of,  381,  419  ;  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia, 423. 

Estrees,  Marshal,  ii. 307,313,  315 et  seq. 


Kudoxia.  Tsarltsa,  mnrricii  Petor,  I. 
1 1'.t ;  h.r  letter  to  Peter.  120.  223, 
232,  230.  201  ;  wnt  to  a  .Lilrtcr, 
332  et  Boq.,  335.  note,  4:MI,  441; 
ii.  71,  note,  85,  2<M).  204.  :«0, 
329  ;  arrest  of,  339  el  wq.,  487. 

Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  i  293,  375; 
a  candidate  for  the  Poli.nh  throne, 
ii.  72  et  seq..  22:1,  21M5. :{:{(». 

Eutin,  Christian  Augustus,  Biitliop  of. 
(See  ('hri.stian  Augustus,  Duk<-, 
Administrator  of  lIol8tein-<Kit- 
torp.) 

Evelyn,  John,  P.-ter's  ian.llonl,  i.  30() 
et  seq. 

Evreiuof,  nn-rcliant,  ii.  400. 

Ezekiel,  jjropliecy  of,  ii.  .500. 

F.Mmicn  s,    Swe.lish    Envoy.   L    104, 

254. 
Falbowski,  ii.  92. 
I  Falck.  Hans.  i.  203. 
j  Farsi<lun  Hek,  (ieuri^ian  noble,  ii.  4<(5. 
I  Feif,  ii.  232,  note. 
Ferdinand,  Duke,  Iieir  to  Curlaud,  ii. 
490  et  seq. 
I  Fergharson,  Profes.sor  Andr-"    i    :',uj 
j  Fick,  Heinrich,  ii.  3.50. 
'Filadllof.  i    219. 
Filiitief,  Moscow  niercliant,  i.  411. 
Finland,    ii.    5,    90;    sho.-s    in,   170; 
Peter  off  the  coa-xt  of.  217;  Ru.h- 
I  sian    campaign    in,    245    el   noq., 

I  404  etseq.,  411.  419.  423. 

I  Fioraventi,  Aristotle,  i.  198. 
I  Fires,  at  Moscow,  i.  117.  412;   in   the 
I  Kremlin,  412;    laws  for  the  pro- 

tection of  Moscow  agnin><    "    '  i"  • 
at  St.  Petersburg.  431. 
ri.imm.  Captain.  Jan..  i.  2:t«;  •     -•  i 
Fleniniing,  Count,  i.  3<15.  37it.  :{75  ;  ii. 
221,  224,  22.'*.  2;i:{.  240:  Menshl- 
kof  coucludfs  a  conveuliou  with, 
243,  247.  257,  281.  307.  410.  41K». 
Fletch.r.  i.  199. 
Florence,  i.  208,  3:J<J. 
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Flor-Minaef ,  Ataman  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, i.  254  et  seq.,  258. 

Fontenelle,  ii.  314. 

Fortress,  frigate,  i.  358. 

Fourni,  i.  263. 

France,  Russian  embassy  to,  i.  14G  et 
seq.  ;  suspicion  of,  at  Moscow, 
150  et  seq.  ;  relations  with  Eng- 
land, ii.  304  et  seq. ,  317  et  seq.  ; 
Avith  Germany,  304  et  seq.  ;  with 
Sweden,  304,  306,  316  et  seq.  ; 
negotiations  with  Russia,  304  et 
seq.,  316  et  seq.  ;  Peter  visits,  311 
etseq.,  316  et  seq.,  420,  422; 
recognizes  Peter  as  Emperor,  427 ; 
intimacy  of  Russia  with,  492  et 
seq. 

Frank  leaves,  i.  30. 

Fraustadt,  ii.  40,  63. 

Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  ii.  21, 
130  et  seq.,  165  et  seq.,  170,  219, 
221  ;  his  design  for  the  partition 
of  Poland,  223  et  seq. ;  treats  with 
Charles  XII.,  228,  231  et  seq.; 
death  of,  236. 

Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  King  of 
Prussia,  ii.  141,  322. 

Frederick  III.,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 281  et  seq.,  377.  (See  Fred- 
erick I.,  King  of  Prussia.) 

Frederick  IV.,  Duke  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp,  i.  368,  385  et  seq.  ;  ii.  238. 

Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  at 
war  with  Sweden,  i.  387  et  seq. ; 
makes  a  secret  treaty  with  Peter, 
412  ;  ii.  129 ;  Peter's  complaints 
to,  226  et  seq.,  231  ;  at  Gade- 
busch,  233  et  seq. ;  his  rule  in 
Slesvig  and  Holstein,  238,  240  ; 
dissatisfaction  of,  247,  256,  289  et 
seq.,  292,  294  et  seq.,  323,  404, 
413,  510. 

Frederick,  King  of  Sweden,  as  Prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  i.  213  ;  ii.  408, 
411  ;  election  of,  422,  500  et  seq., 
510. 


Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  290. 

Frederick  William  I. ,  King  of  Prussia, 
accession  of,  ii.  237  et  seq.,  240 
et  seq.,  247  et  seq.,  250,  252,  254 
et  seq. ,  289  ;  his  hostility  to  Han- 
over, 296  et  seq. ;  signs  a  secret 
treaty  with  Duke  of  Orleans,  304 
et  seq.,  319,  322,  404,  416  et 
seq.,  419,  438,  488  et  seq.,  493, 
499 ;  his  grief  at  Peter's  death, 
511. 

Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Curland, 
ii.  131  ;  marries  Princess  Anna, 
170,  437  ;  death  of,  490  et  seq. 

Frederick  William,  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg-Schwedt,  ii.  416,  491. 

Fredrikshall,  siege  of,  ii.  407. 

Fredriksham,  treaty  of,  ii.  382. 

Fredriksten,  death  of  Charles  XIL 
at,  ii.  407  et  seq. 

Freiberg,  i.  312  ;  ii.  213. 

Friedrichstadt,  ii.  235. 

Frisch,  Peter,  ii.  253. 

Frisendorff,  Monsieur,  ii.  233. 

Furstenburg,  Wilhelm,  i.  200. 

Fiirstenburg,  Princess,  ii.  266. 

Fiirstenburg,  Prince  von,  i.  811  et 
seq. 

Gabel,  Admiral,  ii.  293. 

Gabriel,  Father,  i.  77. 

Gadebusch,  fight  at,  ii.  333  et  seq. 

Gaden,  Dr.  Daniel  von,  1.  54  et  seq.; 
murder  of,  63,  69. 

Gagarin,  Prince  Matthew,  i.  435 ;  made 
governor  of  Siberia,  ii.  137  ;  dis- 
honesty of  358,  337  ;  trial  and 
execution  of,  359  et  seq. ,  365,  428, 
460. 

Gaguzhinsky,  appointed  Procurator- 
General,  ii.  353. 

Gaillardet,  Frederic,  ii.  513  et  seq, 

Galagan,  Colonel,  ii.  108. 

Galecki,  Senator,  i.  369. 

Gardie,  De  la,  Swedish  general,  i. 
422  ;  Swedish  Senator,  ii.  411. 
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GJirlniT,  AikIti'w,  ii.  Ol't,  note 
Gedinun,  Kiu^'  of  Litlniania,  i.  '^^},  HO. 
Goueva,  i.    ITd  ;  schools  and  religion 

of,  211  ft  St'.,.,  214,  :5()1». 
George  I.,   of  England,  ii.    125,  230; 

ascends  the  English  throne,    253 

ft  se.i.,  28(5,  2!t4,  29'J  et  se.,.,  :«»7, 

:12(),   404,  412  et  seq.,  42:i,    note, 

424,  4!>2,  4!t4  etse.,.,  45)H. 
George  II.,  of  England,  i.  2yii. 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  i.  2SMI. 
George  Lonis,  Elector.    (See  George  I., 

of  England.) 
Georgia,  Arehil,  Prince  of,  i.  118. 
Georgia,  Nicholas,  Prince  of,  i.  l;j. 
Georgia,  Vakhtan,  ii.  4(io  et  seq.,  4(i!>. 
Georgia,    Russian    troops  occupy,    ii. 

475. 
Gerliardt,  ii.  Mi. 
Germany,  ii.  420. 
Gideon,      Prince.      (See    Svidtopolk- 

Tchetvertinsk  y. ) 
Gildenstjern,    Conrad,     President     of 

the  Royal  Council,  i.  120. 
Ghidky,  Major,  one  of  the  Ktreltsi,  i. 

174  ;  arrest  of,  187. 
Glazenap,  Major,  i.  279. 
Glidbof,  Major,  arrest  and  cruel  death 

of,  ii.  ;189  et  seq. 
Glinska,  Helena.     (See  Helena  Gliu- 

ska,  Tsarltsa.) 
Globe  of  Olearius,  ii.  235. 
Gluck,     Provost,    i.     421,    430,    440; 

founds  a  school  of  languages,  ii. 

142,  435,  note. 
Gliicksburg,  ii.  420. 
Goa,  ii.  401. 

Godolphin,  ii.  07,  09,  note,  129,  note. 
Godunof,  Boris,  Tsar,  i.  3,  25,  29,  192 

et  seq.,  198  et  se.j.,  207. 
Godunof,  Xenia,  daughter  of  Boris,  i. 

25. 
Goertz,  Baron  George  Henry  von,  ii. 

.">(» ;  his  intrigues  in  Holstein,  23H  ; 

sketch   of,  239   ot   seq.,  247,  250 

et  seq.  ;  made  minister  of  Sweden, 
Vol  11—34 


2.54  It  8..q..  20O.  300  9t  MHi  ;  Ilia 
n••^'otintil)nH  lM<twi>vn  Pft«T  and 
Chiirh's  XII..  320  et  wq.  ;  con- 
ference at  Alanil,  4n3  .-t  mm|.  ;  ex- 
ecution of,  4(W  et  Ms<i  ,  420,  4U9. 

Goli'tzyn,  Prince  Alexi»,  I.  IKl,  278. 

Golitzyn,  Prince  Banil,  i.30;  pr«>«ldM 
over  a  commih.sion,  41  «t  seq.,  50, 
GO  ;  at  the  hea<l  of  Department  of 
Foreign  AfTaini.  tUj ;  in  command 
at  Tp'itsa,  90  ;  antecvd«-nt8  of,  yu 
et  .se-i. ,  105,  1  1 5  et  wq. ,  1 18  -t  wm,.  ; 
meets  the  Swedi.nh  cmbaMcy,  127 
et  seq.  ;  his  policy  toward  Poland, 
133  et  seq.  ;  leads  the  army  againitt 
Turkey,  157  et  seq.  ;  returiu  to 
Moscow,  159  ;  superstition  of,  103  ; 
encounters  the  Tartars,  104  et 
se<i.;  rewarded,  107  et  seq.;  op- 
poses violent  measures,  172  et 
seq.;  feigns  illness,  170;  his  or- 
ders to  Gordon,  178  ;  aoconi]>anieii 
Sophia  to  Trat.sa,  179;  remainn 
faitlxful  to  Sojihia,  181  etfr-q.;  ex- 
iled, 183  et  se<i.,  192  et  seq.,  213. 
242,  327 ;  advances  Maxeppa,  ii. 
93,  99,  457. 

Golitsyn,  Prince  Boris,  I.  106 ;  hl« 
house  burned,  117,  172  et  i«©<|. ; 
his  devotion  to  Peter,  174  et  noq. ; 
attempts  to  win  over  Prince  Ba«il. 
181 ;  intercedes  for  Prince  Basil. 
184  et  seq.;  retains  his  (Kwition, 
191  et  seq..  215  et  .ne.,.,  223  et 
seq.;  regent  during  Peter's  ab- 
sence, 270,  325,  note,  351,  4(i7. 
430 ;  ii.  378. 

Golitsyn,  Prince  Dimitri,  diplomat  at 
Constantinople,  ii.  55  et  aeq..  58, 
107,  125;  made  governor  of  Kief, 
137;  at  Constantinople  in  1701, 
172;  ma«le  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Revenue,  351,  305  el  ae*\., 
442,  note. 

Golitsyn.  Prince  Michael,  brarerr  of. 
i.  422  ;  receives  the  honor  of  SL 
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Andrew,  ii.  87  ;  follows  up  the  en- 
emy after  Poltava,  1 19  ;  placed 
over  the  Zaporovians,  187,  246 ; 
defeated  the  Swedish  fleet,  421  ; 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Ukraine,  477. 

Golitsyn,  Prince  M.  M. ,  begins  service 
as  a  drummer,  i.  107. 

Golitsyn,  Prince  Peter,  sent  to  Vienna, 
i.  413  et  seq. ,  434 ;  made  gov- 
ernor of  Archangel,  ii.  137  ;  made 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  147, 
362,  442,  note. 

Golitsyn,  Prince  Vasilievitch,  i.  35. 

Golitsyn,  Princess  Anastasia,  ii.  436. 

Golitsyn,  Princess  Juliana,  i.  16. 

Golitsyn,  Sergius,  ii.  378. 

Golofkin,  Count  Alexander,  at  Berlin, 
ii.  248,  254  et  seq.,  289;  reports 
on  the  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Prussia,  304. 

Golofkin,  Count  Gabriel,  i.  191,  215 ; 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
ii.  64,  68  et  seq.;  his  negotiations 
with  Poland,  70,  84  ;  made  Chan- 
cellor, 124  ;  concludes  an  alliance 
with  Denmark,  130,  133,  135, 
165,  185,  190,  204,  206,  224,  230 
et  seq.,  236  et  seq.;  Frederick 
AVilliam's  assurances  to,  243,  253, 
269,  272  ;  at  Warsaw,  28,  285,  288, 
314,  320 ;  made  President  of  the 
College  of  Foreign  Affairs,  351, 
365  et  seq.,  417  et  seq.,  426,  428, 
442,  note,  455,  462,  488,  493,  511. 

Golofkin,  Countess  Anna,  ii.  435,  note. 

Goloftchin,  Russian  defeat  at,  ii.  86  et 
seq. 

Golovin,  Alexis,  marries  Maria  Men- 
shikof,  i.  436. 

Golovin,  General  Avtemon,  companion 
of  Peter's  childhood,  i.  215  ;  com- 
mands an  army  corps  before  Azof, 
244,  246  et  seq.,  258  ;  goes  abroad 
with  Peter  to  study  ship-building, 
276  ;  joins  Peter  in  England,  302, 


304 ;  instructs  recruits  at  Pre- 
obrazhensky,  374,  376 ;  made 
Field-Marshal,  378  ;  heads  one  of 
three  divisions  before  Narva,  391  ; 
prisoner  of  war  at  Xarva,  398  ; 
intercedes  for  the  rebels  at  Astra- 
khan, ii.  158  et  seq.;  orders  to 
Tolstoi,  175,  406,  433,  442,  note. 

Golovin,  Ivan  Michaelovitch,  i.  325, 
note ;  ii.  444. 

Golovin,  Michael,  sent  to  govern  Mos- 
cow, i.  96. 

Golovin,  Theodore,  accompanies  Peter 
to  Western  Europe  as  ambassador, 
i.  276  ;  goes  with  him  to  Venice, 
313  ;  returns  with  him  to  Mos- 
cow, 320 ;  appears  in  German 
dress,  340  ;  made  General- Admi- 
ral, 256  et  seq. ,  372  ;  made  Field- 
Marshal,  390  et  seq.;  conducts  ne- 
gotiations with  Augustus,  394, 
400,  406,  410,  414 ;  a  Cavalier  of 
St.  Andrew,  428,  note,  436  ;  as- 
sists in  laying  the  foundations  of 
St.  Petersburg,  ii.  1,  3,  26,  31  ; 
Peter's  letter  to,  40 ;  interviews 
with  Patkul,  53,  55  et  seq.;  death 
of,  64,  402,  484. 

Goltz,  General,  ii.  86,  117,  125. 

Gorbof,  Colonel,  ii.  33. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  i.  208. 

Gordon,  General  Patrick,  i.  100,  105, 
115  et  seq.;  his  policy  toward  Po- 
land, 133  ;  diary  of,  163  ;  letter 
from,  166,  168  ;  diary  of,  171  et 
seq.,  178,  181  etseq.,  188  ;  retains 
his  place,  192  et  seq.;  salary  of, 
204  ;  antecedents  of,  208  et  seq. : 
diary  of,  211,  213  et  .seq.;  wounded 
in  a  mock  fight,  222 ;  extracts 
from  diary  of,  231  et  seq. ,  234,  237 
et  seq. ;  in  command  before  Azof, 
244  etseq.,  254  etseq.;  his  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  his  salary,  269  ; 
defends  the  southern  frontier  of 
Azof,  276;  diary  of,  277  et  seq.; 
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bids  for  the  tolmcro  tnulo,  ')().], 
'Ml,  -VH) ;  sent  to  the  ciiinp  of  the 
StrelLsi,  32!],  '.Vi\  :WM  .-t  se.i.; 
death  of,  :{r»H,  4:W. 

(Jortloii,  .lames,  i.  l'J5. 

(i<'>rleiiko,  ii.   UCJ. 

(JiTt/.      (See  (Joertz. ) 

<iottorp.      (See  Ilolsteiu.) 

(;>  ttwald.  Dr.,  ii.  2H1. 

(iraditc-h,  Iirnatiiis,  monk,  ii.  is:t. 

(Jraliam,  i.  214. 

(iregorii,  .loliann  IJottfried,  i.  2(K). 

(TriV)oye<lof,  Simeon,  i.  43  et  seq. 

(Jrimultowski,  i.  135. 

(Jrodno.  ii.  32,  35  et  seq.,  83. 

(Jrusht-tskv,  Agatha.  (See  .\i;at)ia, 
Tsaritsa.) 

(Juarieut,  i.  32(i,  329,  414. 

(Jiunjiendorf,  Austria,  i.  312. 

(iiistavus  III.,  of  Sweden,  i.  2!M  ft 
seq. 

Giistavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
i.  305,  3«(J;  ii.Ol,  219. 

Outmensch,  Doctor  Jan,  i.  54  et  seq. 

Oyllenborg,  Count  Gustavus,  ii.  3(H)  et 
seci.,  403,  4(M;  et  secj..  410. 

Gyllenkrok,  Quartermaster-(Jeneral, 
ii.  HO  ;  his  conversation  with  fh"- 
king,  114  et  seq.  ;  Charles  XII.  s 
injustice  to,  122  ;  capture  of,  IW, 
185. 

H.\.\ui.K.M,  ii.  321. 

Hahbakuk,  Protopope,  i.  73. 

Ilaliiclitstlial,  ii.  283. 

Hadji  Nefes,  ii.  401. 

Hague,  the,  Peter  and  the  embassy  at, 
i.  2!(4  ;  an  emba.ssy  at,  413  ;  treaty 
signed  at,  ii.  220  et  se-j.,  3(K»,  307  ; 
Peter  at,  320,  420,  423,  note. 

Hakebom,  (ieneral  vtm,  ii.  224. 

Hallart,  General,  i.  301,  307  et  seq.  ; 
prisoner  of  war,  400  ;  ii.  75  ;  oc- 
cupies Rf'ininy,  111. 

Hamburg,  i.  lOM  ;  ii.  48,  7«} ;  and  the 
burnim;  of  .\ltona,  ii.  2:M  ;    Rut*- 


.sianR  exact  n  contribtiti<>i>   fr.,,.,. 

241,  252,  2»7et  i-q  ,  44r. 
Hamilton,  i.  214. 
Hamilton,  taken  priitoner  nl  I'oltira, 

ii.  118 
Hamilton,  Mi.».s  .Maria,  ii.  i'.Ui,  447. 
Hampton  Court,  i.  :U)1,  MM. 
Han«M  I'dd,  naval  b.ittl.'  "ff.  ii.  240. 
Hannibal,  Abram  (or  Ilirnliinn.  ii.  4^tH. 
Hanover,    ii.    120:    IVti-r    vii«iti.,   'HW, 

253  i-t  seq.  :  intrigiien  of,  21NI  .i 

so<|.,    321,    404    et    m-'q.  ;     tn-Mty 

with   Sweden,  412   et  b«<|.  ;  with 

I'rus.-.ia,  410  et  »>eq. 
Hanover,  Klector  of.      (Hve  (ivorge  I. 

of  Kngland  ami  (ieurge  lAiuic.) 
Hanover,  Sophia,   Klectref*  of.   i.  2>*4 

et  seq.   .   ii.   4H,  2:{0. 
Hard,  Colon.d,  ii.  115. 
Harl.-y.  ii.  (W. 
Havansky,  Prince  An<lr<i.  ma<le  l»«>y:ir, 

i.  78  ;  execution  of,  04  et  s»^|. 
Haviinsky,  Prince  Ivfiu  .Vndr^'icviteh, 

i.  35,  .50,  58  .  takit  clianj.'  of  the 

Departmt  i(t  of  the  Str.  Itni.  IMJ,  »W; 

averts  tin-  religious  diM-uiwion,  73 

et  ."eq.  ;  agrees  to  a  diwuiotiun,  ^I 

et    ."ieq.  ;     fe«ding    againxt.    Hl»   «.t 

seq.  ;   execution   «if,   05,   \t>*,    103. 

170,  170. 
Havdnsky,  Prince  Iv;in  Iviinoviteli.  i. 

05  :  exiled,  07  ;   il.  152. 
Havan.sky,  Prince  Peter,  ii.  lO^t. 
Hedwig    Klenora,    Queeu-dow.iv-- r     .f 

Sweden,  I.  P20,»71,:«). 
Hedwiga  Sophia,   l*rin<<  - 

17,  2:iH. 
Heinriih,  Christina,  Catherin-H  .i^|.r, 

i.  440. 
Heinricli,   .'^imon,   recelven  llie  name 

of  Hcndrikuf.  i.  441. 
Heins,  Danish  Minist.-r,  I.  ^Ti. 
Helena  Kudoxia,  oa  the  nun.   i.  'XK  ; 

ii.  *{y 

Helena  CJlinskn    T-ti..    i    -'4. 
Heuiu.  i.  104 
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Heimiii,  General,  ii.  378,  399. 
Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  i.  274. 

Hermelin,  ii.  115. 

Heron,  Marqnis  du,  i.  60. 

Herrmann,  Doctor  E.,  ii.  282,  380, 
note. 

Hesse-Cassel,  Landgrave  of,  ii.  290. 

Hesse-Cassel,  Prince  of,  i.  212  :  ii.  408, 
411.  (See  Frederick,  King  of  Swe- 
den.) 

Hesse-Homburg,  Prince  of,  ii.  490. 

Hiliirion,  Metropolitan  of  Suzdal,  i. 
97 :  ii.  4.58. 

Hilkof,  Prince  Andrew,  i.  200,  370  et 
seq.  ;  sketcli  of,  401  ;  ii.  170. 

Hitrovo,  Bogdan,  i.  33  et  seq.  ;  ap- 
pointed privy  conncillor,  78. 

Hoflfman,  i.  304,  307. 

Holland,  Major,  ii.  44. 

Holland,  trade  witli  Rnssia,  i.  124  et 
seq.  ;  embassy  to,  143  ;  Peter  in, 
287  et  seq. ,  309  ;  ii.  299  et  seq.  ; 
fleet  of,  occupies  the  Sound,  389  ; 
mission  to,  19,  46,  49,  03,  129 
et  seq.,  412;  signs  tbe  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  England  and  Aus- 
tria, 220,  225  et  seq.  ;  recognizes 
Peter  as  Emperor,  42'J. 

Holmogary,  i.  227  et  seq.,  230. 

Holstein-Gottorp,  Administrator  of. 
(See  Christian  Augustus. ) 

Holstein-Gottorp,  Denmark  invades, 
i.  370,  389. 

Holstein-Gottorp,  Dukes  of.  (See 
Frederick  IV.  and  Charles  Fred- 
erick.)   . 

Holstein-Ploen,  Duke  of,  ii.  308  et  seq. 

Holt,  Lord  Chief-Justice,  ii.  105. 

Holtz,  ii.  280. 

Holy  Prophecy  frigate,  i.  237. 

Holy  Spirit  fi-igate,  i.  421. 

Homyak,  i.  53. 

Hoorn,  ii.  321. 

Hord,  equerry  to  Charles  XII. ,  i.  383. 

Horn,  Peter's  physician,  ii.  508. 

Horn,  General  Arfvid,  i.  384 ;  ii.  21  et 


seq.  ;  surrender  of,  24,  78  ;  taken 

prisoner,  118. 
Horn,  Rudolph,  commands  the  fortress 

at  Narva,  i.  392,  430  et  seq. 
Horn,  Von,  Danish  Resident,  1.  150. 
Hornby,  of  Cook  and  Hornby,  ii.  180. 
Horsens,  ii.  288,  note. 
Hovel,  Johann  Eberhard,  i.  105. 
Hulst,  Doctor  Van  der,  Peter's  physi- 
cian, i.  227. 
Hulst,    Van  der,   Dutch    Minister,   ii. 

139. 
Hultmann,  Charles  XII. 's butler,  ii.  80. 
Humboldt,  ii.  291,  note. 
Hummelshof,    Swedes  defeated  at,   i. 

419  et  seq. 
Hummert,  i.  393  et  seq. 
Hungary,  i.  150,  161 ;  insurgents  of,  ii. 

01,  72  et  seq. 
Hussein,  Shah  of  Persia,  ii.  404  et  seq. 
Hussein,  Kopriilii,  ii.  175. 
Husum,  ii.  235,  240. 
Huyssen,    ii.  53,   69,   78 ;    as  tutor  to 

Alexis,  261,  265. 

Ibrahui  Pasha,  i.  153  et  seq. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier,  ii.  206. 

Ides,  Eleazar  Ysbrandt,  i.  215,  225, 
265  ;  ii.  457  et  seq. 

Ignatief,  Jacob,  Alexis's  Confessor,  ii. 
264,  260,  272  ;  arrested,  339  ;  ex- 
ecuted, 341,  346. 

Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Tambof ,  ii.  152. 

Ignatius,  Deacon,  i.  267. 

Igor,  son  of  Oleg,  i.  359. 

Ilgen,  ii.  255,  289,  297,  322. 

Imeritia,  ii.  475. 

Imeritia,  Prince  of.     (See  Alexander. ) 

ImhofE,  Baron  von,  ii.  48  et  seq.,  127. 

Ingria,  i.  390,  410,  428;  ceded  to 
Russia,  ii.  423. 

Ingris-Amund,  Swedes  repulsed  at,  ii. 
"  91. 

Innocent  XL,  Pope,  i.  133  et  seq. 

Innocent  XIL ,  Pope,  1.  369. 

Innsbruck,  ii.  335. 
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Ireiu',  Princess,  i.  l.*i,  O."). 

Jitysli  lliver,  ii.  4<U)  i-l  hv<[. 

Irwin  VIII..  I'ojk',  ii.  21),  not.-. 

Isaiaii,  Aroiiiniamlriti',  i.  1(12. 

l:3aiali,  Bishop  of  Nizhiii-Xuvifoio'l,  ii. 
14G. 

Iser,  pastor,  i.  lisO. 

Isidore,  Metropolitan,  i.  2CS. 

Iskra,  Colonel;  behemlcil.  ii.  I(i2. 

Ismail  Bek,  ii.  474. 

Isnii'iilof,  Captain  Leo,  ii.  4.")H  et  .•<<•■  j. 

Ismailofsky,  villa,  ii.  441,  44.'>  et  .se.j. 

Ismailovo,  i.  112  et  sui|. 

Ispahan,  ii.  402,  404  et  sei^. 

Issy,  ii.  313. 

Italy,  ii.  73. 

Iviin  III.,  i.  1!»8. 

Ivau  I\'.,  the  Terril.le.  i.  2,  21  etse.i., 
29,  40,  42,  114.  I!t3.  19H,  200, 
229,  207,  30.">-.  ii.  !i4.  40S,  4H4. 
511. 

Ivan  v.,  Alexuievitch,  Tsar,  i.  'J,  2ri. 
28;  pro.spefts  of,  34  et  .seq. ,  44  ; 
demanded  by  the  Strelt.-i,  ."lO  et 
seq.  ;  reigns  jointly  with  Peter, 
(iO  et  seq.  ;  roronation  nf,  77  et 
seq.,  92;  imheeility  of,  99;  re- 
ceives foreign  envoys,  103  et  seq.  ; 
marries,  105,  120 ;  receives  Hu- 
litsyn,  107,  172,  178  et  seq.  ; 
Peter's  letter  to,  187,  230  ;  .leath 
of,  253,  278,  415;  ii.  440. 

Ivau  VI.,  Emperor,  i.  253,  note  .  ti. 
28S,  note. 

Iviin  Vxsilievitch,  i.  75. 

Ivanof,  Biusil,  i.  53. 

Ivauof,  L:irion,  i.  53,  00,  09, 

Ivanof,  Thomas,  ii.  393. 

Izhore,  i.  124  etseq. 

I/mailof,  Captain,  Russian  Minister  at 
Copenhagen,  i.  415  ;   ii.  i'l'J,  75. 

IzyasLiv,  i.  274. 

J.VlM.oNowsKl.  Hetman.  i.  135;   ii.  05. 
J.aeol',  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  i. 
138  et  seq. 


Jncolwlndt,  ii.  30. 

James  I.,  of  KuL-land,  i    2H4. 

James  II.,  of  Ktigtiin>l,  i.    Ijti  •■(   ..<..|., 

102.  19.5,  210;  enndhlat.-  for  lh« 

Polisii  thrun.-,  2<i3. 
Janissaries,  at  (M-t.md  -i.-ce  of  .\xuf,  I, 

255,  200. 
Jan  Sobieitki.     (S-e  Subienki.  Jnn.  i 
Janson,  Jacob,  i.  240,  20H. 
Janu.s,  (ieneral,  ii.  195  ut  iMr<|. 
Jaroslav    (Yarosluv),    ii.    UK»,     211    <t 

.s<-.i.:  2M1. 
JiLssy,  town,    ii.    191    et   wq. ,    1«m1.  •2i\7 

et  .••eq. 
JefTr.  ys,  i.  330,  413  et  w-j. 
Jeremiah,  Patriarch.  I.    >**'». 
Jerusalem.  Holy  Places  in,  i.  24^t ;  ii. 

192 ;    holy  .M'pulclire    of,   i.   :IU0 ; 

Ra-'sian  iiilgrims  at,  i.  :t03. 
Jerusalem,    Patriar.h    ..f,    i.    14o .    il. 

145.  172.  177. 
.Fesuits,   i.    14*.» -.  M'huol  of,  at  Pra^'lu•, 

ii.  :{51  ;  e-ViM-lled  by  Peter.  415. 
■  Joachim,  Patriar.h,  i.    1(>2,    i:t8,    17H; 

.ieatli  of.  190. 
.I.iann,  Princ.-.     (S»»i«  Iv;in.) 
Job,    Metro]Hi1itan    of    Xove.ir.Hl.    ii 

140,  4<M». 
I  John,  Prime  of  Denmark,  i.  2-'. 
J.ihn  A.lolplai.s  I'rinc.*  of  Snxe-Wei»- 

s.-uf.N,  ii.  410. 
J.ir.lan,  ( ieneral.  i.  312. 
.Fos.q>h  II.,  Km|KTor  of  .\iutria  (Kimj 

..f  tiie  Koman..),   i.  291,  3i:{.  434  ; 

ii.  t.4,  72  et  s.'.|..  229. 
Joshaphat.  Bishop  .>f  P..l..tjtk,  ii.  2tl. 
Juliana  .Maria,  gn.-en-dowaifcrof  IXrn- 

mark,  ii.  2X8,  note. 
Jungaria,  ii.  459. 
Jutlan.I,  ii.  220. 


K.\is.vuoK,  ii.  4X\. 
\  K.'ii.x«>rlink;k,    Coiinl,    promol*'*     Fr«*<l- 

eri.'k's  "ureal  desicn."  II.  22:t 
[  K.ilabalik  of  Charlf«  XM  ,  ii.  206. 
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KalaVlekoz,  Alimt'd  Piisha.  i.   200  :  ii. 

17G. 
Kalautchi,  fort,  i.  246,  255. 
Kaliazin,  i.  108. 
Kalisz,  ii.  19  ;  Swedes  defeated  at,  50, 

482. 
Kalmuks,  at  the  second  siege  of  Azof, 

i.  256,  857  ;  in  Livonia,  420 ;  ii. 

128 ;    embassy    to    Russia,   247 ; 

trade  with  the,  380,  459  et  seq., 

462,  469. 
Kamenetz,  Podolia,  i.  185,  101,  356. 
Kamenny-Zatou,  fort,  ii.  175  et  seq. 
Kampfer,  Engelbert,  i.  104. 
Kamschatka,  ii.  469. 
Kara  Mustapha  Pasha,  (irand  Vizier,  i. 

154  et  seq.,  161. 
Karaudeyef,  Alexander,  i.  45. 
Kardis,  treaty  of,  i.  126  et  seq.,  871. 
Karelia,  i.  890,  410  ;  occupied  by  the 

Russians,  ii.   168  ;  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia, 428. 
Kargopol,  i.  188,  185. 
Karlshamn,  letter  of,  i.  396. 
Kasimierz,    Patkiil    executed     at.    ii. 

60. 
Kasimof,  Prince  of,  i.  18. 
Kaulbars,  General,  ii.  407. 
Kaunitz,  Count,  i.  414  ;  ii.  58. 
Kayserling,  Prussian  Minister,  i.  334 

et  seq. 
Kazan,  picture  of  the  Virgin  at,  i.  171 

etseq.  ;  ii.  84,  156,  160,  486,  note  ; 

Peter  visits,  468  et  seq. 
Kazikerniiin,  fortress  of,  i.  244,  249. 
Keller,  Baron  van,  Dutch  Resident,  i. 

48,  65,  100,  103,  106,  160;  proph- 
ecy of,  169,  194,  214,  218,  225. 
Ki;nsington  Palace,  i.  304. 
Kertch,  fortress  of,  i.  816  et  seq.,  354 

et  seq. 
Kliang-Hi,  Emperor  of  China,  ii.  457 

et  seq. 
Kliiirof,  ii.  207. 

Kliiva.  Khan  of,  ii.  461  et  seq.,  476. 
KhliuViovo,  i.  98. 


Khlopof,  Kirilo  Ossipovitch.  Oki'ilnit- 

chy,  i.  56. 
Khlopof,  Marie,  i.  11. 
Khmeluitzky,  Bogdan,  i.  8,    152  ;  ii. 

97,  99. 
"  Khmelnitzky,  Ivashka,"  i.e.,  carous- 
ing, i.  441  et  seq. ,  445. 
Khmelnitsky,  Ynry,  i.  153. 
Kief,  i.  92,  97,  105,   130  et  seq.,  155, 

161,  210,  410  :   ii.  203,  205,  207, 

419. 
Kiel,  ii.  240. 
Kikin,  Alexander,  ii.  271,  273,  275  et 

seq.  ;  his  interview  with  Alexis, 

826,    328 ;    arrested   and   put    to 

death,  339  et  seq.,  360,  429. 
Kindler,  as:<umed  name  of  Patkul,  i. 

370. 
Kinsky,  Count,  i.  31."). 
Kirilof,     Councillor,    killed     by    the 

mob,  i.  55. 
Kirilovitch,  Leo,  i.  120. 
Kirilovna,  ii.  436. 
Kisnelnikof,  ii.  157. 
Kist,  Gerrit,  i.  287. 
Klingstedt,    Jonas,    Councillor  of  the 

Royal  Chancery,  i.  126. 
Klissow,  Augvistus  defeated  at,  ii.  16, 

90  ;  Duke  of  Holstein  killed   at, 

238. 
Klokatchef,  ii.  442,  note. 
Klush,  bedchamber-woman,  i.  60. 
Klushino;  battle  of,  i.  124. 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  i.  308. 
Knipercrona,     Swedish     Resident     at 

Moscow,  i.  871,  870,  401  et  seq.  ; 

ii.  1(i7. 
Kochen,   Swedish  Envoy,  i.  159. 
Kokhansky,  Alexis  assumes  nann'  nf, 

ii.  826,  830. 
Kokoshkin,  Leontius,  i.  406. 
Kola,  i.  185  ;  trade  of,  ii.  381  et  seq. 
Kollonitz,  Cardinal,  i.  315. 
Kol'imt-'uskoe,  i.  91  etseq.,  171  etseq., 

197,  2(i2. 
Kol(')mensky,  riots  at,  i.  51. 
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Kolotnna,   P<'ti'r  at,  ii.  4ri7. 
Kolfsof-.Mas.il.sky,    I'riini-    Andrew,   i. 

•JO.').  :W:{. 
KoIytcli..f,  ii.  '2M. 
Koiuar,  i.  03. 

Koiidoide.s,  Ana.sta.sius,  ii.  :i!)8. 
Kondr;it,     a.S8uniod     namu    of    youni; 

Matveief,  i.  (5:{. 
Konieh,  Bey  of,  executed,  i.  2W. 
Kiiniitsa<;k<'r,    Count ;    PettT   occupies 

his  villa,  i.  Mi,  :il4. 
KouiusbiMi;,    IVter  at,    i.   'JHl    ot  .';f.|.  , 

ii.  217:   trade  of,  10,  :IH]  ;  ].estat, 

131  ;     Russian    students    sent    {•<. 

351. 
Konigseck,     von,      Polish      Mini.-tei. 

drowned,  ii.  431. 
Konicsniark.  Countess  Aurora  von,  i. 

313;  ii.  l."*,  233. 
Kunigstein,  ii.  48  ;   Patkul  inipri.soned 

at,  .")!»  ot  .seq.  ;  Peter  at.  230  et  .se<i. 
Kopiefsky,  puhli.sher,  ii.  142. 
Koporie,  fort,  i.  428;   ii.  85,  <J1. 
Kopos,  ii.  8(5. 
Koppeubriigge,  i.  284. 
Koppensteiii,  Herr,  i.  285. 
Kopriilii,  Heussein,  ii.  175. 
Kopriilii,  Ninnan.  ii.  180. 
Kopytof,  a  Dissenter,  i.  72. 
Kerb.  i.  218,  32(i,  32!>,  337,  348,  350 

et  SCff. ,  414. 
Korolc'ik,  joiner,  ii.  347. 
Korsaki'tf,    Landriehter    of    Ingria,    i. 

434  ;  dislionesty  of,  ii.  258  ;  ban- 
ished, 3()0. 
Kort,  shipbuilder,  i.    113;    death    of, 

120. 
Kortchmi'n.  Ivan,  i.  37(5  ;  ii.  40,  70. 
Ki'i.shelef,  Eudoxia,  ii.  435,  note. 
Koshiikhovo,  village,  i.  2138. 
Kosogof,  i.  185. 
Kostin,  Nicolas,  ii.  11)2. 
Kostoniarof,  ii.  511. 
Kot(hul>ey,  Anna,  ii.  101. 
Kotrhubey,  Matrena,  loved  by  Mavep- 

pa,  ii.  101  et  setj. 


KotchulH'y,  .'»ocre(jirr-<Joner»l  of  th« 
CossackH,  ii  Wt  .  hiH  I'limitr 
toward  )la/.<-ppn.  101  :  lH<li<>ad<<d, 
Id-' 

Koti'.sliikin,  1.  32'.l,  uoW. 

Kozelxka,  ('ount<.>iw,  ii.  48. 

KozM,  The.Kl.ire,  I.  10. 

Krain<-r,  .\nna,  ii.  4>t5,  note. 

Kraj«»ow,  (ieueral,  ii.  HO,  113  et  (»<•»(  ; 
his  want  of  harmony  with  .^tanii>- 
la.s.  117,  125  et  »e.|.,  131,  220,  22.'i 

Kremlin,  i    12,  2»,  40  ;   the  Htreit*!  i», 

40  et  se.|.,  02,  W  .  the  DikiUMlt-m 
at,  70  et  seq.,  81  et  m.'<,  ,  1J2.  !Ml. 
117,  123,  170;  Sophia  retiren  to. 
172  et  Bf'j.,  18t> ;  Sophia  removed 
from,  at  Peter's  n^jueHt,  I8H,  31JI  , 
lire  in  the,  412;  fortified  at  the 
threat  of  the  Swcdihh  invaaiou.  il 
70  et  seq..  341. 

Kreut/,  (Jeneral,  ii.  HO. 

Kreyzen,  Cotint  von,  I.  2S:l  et  »e*i. 

Krivitz,  Peter  at,  ii.  '2'M  et  M'.|. 

Kronhjort,  (Jeneral,  ii.  3. 

Kronslot,  ii.  3  et  wmj.,  43,  107,  44y 

Kron.Htatit,  in  TranHvlvania,  ii.  183. 

Krop  tkin.  Prince,  i.  1K.V 

Kropotof.  Brigadier,  II.  180,   185.  IW. 

Kryzhaniteh.  Vury,  i.  lol,  102,  IW, 
342. 

Kuhlniaiin,  Quirinu)*.  i.  UM. 

Kupetzky.  arti.-it,  ii.  21K}. 

Kunikin,  Priiuo  Boria.  I.  215.  2«W ; 
sent  to  Rome,  ii.  71  ;  Sliniat**  to 
Hanover,  12».  241.  248  et  m>|., 
25:1,  272.  285  «t  m'<|  ,  2tr.»,  2t»H, 
:{02 ;  proiKiwa  a  Irvatr  to  the 
French,  3(V»;  attend*  Peter  t«» 
Paris,  'MrH  et  mmj  ,  31 1  et  ii»>«|.  .  I»- 
gins  neu'oti.'itionn  with  the  Swixle*. 
320,  40;J,  420,  423.  note,  442. 

Kurkitof,  Alexi.f.  e.  • 

of,   i.  2011;    iutt  I 

jH-r,  34:».  ii.  13W,  14.'  .1  i-^-i.  ; 
his  corre?pondenc«'  with  Potter, 
10)i .  charge*  agaiiut,  IMSi  et  acq. 
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Kurile  Islands,  ii.  469. 
Kuroyedof,  Michael,  i.  233. 
Kurt  Mohammed  Pasha,  ii.  208. 
Kutuzof,  Prince,  i.  216. 

Lacey,  Major-General,  ii.  411,  423. 

La  Costa,  court  fool,  ii.  436. 

Ladoga,  i.  125,  422  ;  ii.  485,  506. 

Ladogin,  i.  175. 

Lafayette,  ii.  322,  note. 

Lagercrona,  General,  ii.  110. 

Lais,  castle  of,  Charles  XII.  at,  i.  404, 
416. 

Laklita,  ii.  500  et  seq. 

Lamberty,  ii.  346,  note. 

Lanczynski,  General,  Russian  Minister 
to  Vienna,  ii.  491  et  seq. 

Landskoronski,  ii.  94. 

Lang,  Lorenz,  Secretary  of  Legation, 
ii.  458  et  seq. 

Langen,  Baron,  i.  375,  377  et  seq., 
390,  394  et  seq.,  397  et  seq.  ;  ex- 
changed, 400. 

Lapteff,  Anthony,  i.  230. 

La  Salle,  i.  37. 

"  Last  Judgment,"  the,  ii.  280. 

Laval,  engineer,  i.  259. 

La  Vie,  ii.  337,  345,  note,  505,  note. 

Lavrentief,  private,  i.  187. 

Le  Blond, .  French  architect,  ii.  290, 
342. 

Le  Bruyn,  Cornelius,  Dutch  painter, 
i.  41.5,  425  et  seq. 

Lee,  Dr.  Francis,  i.  305 ;  ii.  350. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  i.  300. 

Leeuwenhoek,  i.  295. 

Lefort,  Ami,  i.  211,  234. 

Lefort,  Brigadier,  ii.  410. 

Lefort,  General  Franz,  protected  by 
Golitsyn,  i.  100  ;  letter  from,  166  ; 
antecedents  of,  211  et  seq.,  217 
et  seq.  ;  accompanies  Peter  to 
Archangel,  227,  231  et  seq.,  234, 
239  et  seq.  ;  in  command  before 
Azof,  244  et  seq.  ;  made  Admiral, 
252;     illness    of,    253;    his   tri- 


umphal entry  into  Moscow,  262  ; 
heads  an  embassy  to  Western 
Europe,  276  ;  adjusts  a  discour- 
tesy to  Peter,  279  et  seq.,  2H4, 
293  et  seq.  ;  his  letter  to  Peter, 
309,  313  et  seq.,  319  et  seq.,  324, 
333 ;  appears  in  German  dress, 
340,  350  et  se(i.  ;  sudden  death 
of,  352  et  seq.,  304,  434;  ii.  150 
et  seq. 

Lefort,  Henry,  i.  353,  373  ;  ii.  260. 
!  Lefort,  Jacob,  i.  309. 
'  Lefort,  Peter,  i.  214,  353. 

Lefort,  Polish  Minister  to  Russia,  ii. 
367,  484  et  seq. ,  505   \iote. 

Leibnitz,  i.  28,  284,  332,  401  ;  ii.  01, 
127  et  seq.,  216  et  seq.,  229  et 
seq.,  237,  261,  265,  278;  his  in- 
terview with  Peter,  290  et  seq. 

Leipzig,  i.  311,  443  ;  ii.  222. 

Lemberg,  i.  136,  162 ;  Charles  XII. 
captures,  ii.  24,  65,  71. 

Lenk,  Colonel,  ii.  20,  note. 

Lenk,  M&ns,  ii.  81. 

Leontief,  Matrena,  i.  10. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  i. 
105  ;  Russian  embassy  to,  142  et 
seq.,  193  et  seq.,  248,  257,  269, 
275,  304,  306,  310,  313,  316  ;  ii. 
04,  note,  129,  195. 

Lesgevrang,  Count,  ii.  215,  note,  231. 

Leshef,  i.  28. 

Leslie,  i.  214. 

Lesur,  Charles  Louis,  ii.  512  et  seq. 

Leszczynski,  Raj^hael,  ii.  20. 

Leszczynski,  Stanislas.  (See  Stanis- 
las L) 

Lewenhaupt,  Count  Adam,  ii.  24,  29 
et  seq.,  87  ;  left  in  the  lurch,  88 
et  seq.,  113;  at  Poltava,  117  et 
seq.  ;  Charles  XII. 's  injustice  to, 
122,  424,  note. 

Lewenhaupt,  Count  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  ii.  29. 

Leyden,  Peter  at,  i.  295  ;  ii.  300. 

Libau,  Peter  at,  i.  281  ;  ii.  10,  326. 
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Libov,  M.  (Ic,  ii.  aOS  .-t  p.^i. 

Liisiia,  Imttl.'  nt,  ii.  H!».  !M.  i:V>. 

Lifsua,  tlie,  nmn-of-wiir  laiimlieJ  by 
I'.'ter,  ii.  :{4."). 

Lietli,  von  der,  (.ifrmau-llu.^sian  Ui-si- 
dent  at  Berlin,  ii.  54,  221] ;  Min- 
ister at  LoniU)n,  225. 

Liewen,  ("harlus  XII.  disregards  hit* 
advice,  ii.  10. 

Likharef,  General,  ii.  •Kill  ct  .seq. 

Likhatelu-f,  i.  :W,  45  et  ^*.•<l.,  (i:{,  270 
et  .se<i. 

Lilienrotli,  Baron,  .Sw<-di^.h  .Vnibassu- 
dor,  i.  :{()4. 

Lilienstedt,  Baron,  ii.  410,  412,  422. 

Lima,  Colonel,  niadu  Vice-Adniiral,  i. 
252,  S4H. 

Linksweiler,  interpreter,  i.  413. 

Lip.-<ki,  Voievode  of  Kalisz,  ii.  17. 

Li.sit.-^a,  i.  18!>. 

Lithuania,  i.  180;  united  to  Livonia, 
8G5  ;  Swedes  and  Ilussians  in.  ii. 
80  et  seq. 

Lithuania,  Prince  of,  i.  K57. 

Little  Russia,  i.  VM);  development  of 
the  Cossacks  in,  ii.  J>4  ;  condition 
of,  97  et  seq.  ;  fidelity  of  th<-  Little 
Russians  to  Peter,  10i>  ;  trade  of, 
380  et  se(i. 

Livonia,  ceded  to  Sweden,  i.  :{<»5  et 
seq.  ;  the  Rus.xians  d«'va.state,  420 
et  seq.  ;  transportation  of  the  in- 
habitant.<,  ii.  8:J  et  se<i.  ;  land 
laws  in,  354,  411),  422  ;  ceded  to 
Russia,  423. 

Lizogilb,  i.  258. 

Lufo,  a  village  on  the  island  of  Aland, 
congress  at,  ii.  403  et  seq.,  410  et 
seq. 

Loniikofsky,  Cossack  Colonel,  ii.  105. 

Lt.ndon,  Ens'land,  Peter  at,  i.  209  et 
seq.  ;  arrest  of  Matveief,  Ru.^sian 
Minister  at,  ii.  Hi4  ft  seq.  ;  arnst 
of  Gyllenborg,  Swetlish  Minister 
at,  3(M)  et  seq.,  422. 

London.  Mr.,  i.  301. 


Lopilkhin.  Abraliam.  i.   :ta.i  ;  ii   %W ; 

••x<M  uti-d,  :Ul,  ;{4ii,  nou*. 
i  Loptikhin,     Kudoxia.     (K<m>    Kuloxi^. 

Tsuritsa.  I 
,  Lopiikhin,  Hilary  Abr.iiuuvit*  I 
I  liM  ;  exiled,  278. 

I.>opiikhin,  Peter,  exiled,  i    27^ 

Loss,  Saxon  Envoy,  ii.  'M\ 
j  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  Fraiie«',  i.  '.\7,  I  I'i 
I  et  ».-q,,     l.Vl,   211.  :{M<5;   ii.   iUt   .-t 

I  seq.,  05.  (•>'.».  130,  273  .t  m«.|..  314. 

j  342. 

Loui.sXV. .  King  of    Franc*",    ii.    J25, 

'  note.  304.  307.  311   .-t  seq..  317, 

31ii.  414.  J'.m;  .t  s.-q..  5111.  5i;{  ,.t 

Si-q. 

Ix)uis  XVIII.,  King  of  Fraace.  1.  280. 
,  Lublin,  i.  :i35,  441  ;  Polihh  Dit-t  at,  ii. 

18  et  seq.,  40  ;  congre!>,H  k\,  2^1. 
Luboniirski,    Prince,  Cn.wn    Mamhal 

of  Poland,  i.  144,  210,  ii    10,  22, 

05. 
Luhe.  ilwarf,  ii.  312. 
Luka,  Stephen,  ii.  102,  207. 
Liikin,  (Jregi.ry,   i     107,  215;  killed, 

248. 
Lukitchevitch,  Captain,  ii.  1^<4. 
LiinelK-rg,  Duke  «.f,  i.  :«IH. 
Lu]>u,    Boy;ir  Cunstantiiie,    ii.   2<w  et 

.se.i. 
Luther,  Martin,  tomb  of,  ii.  22.'«. 
Lutherans,  i.  103,  100,  200. 
Luttrell,  Narcissus,  ii.  124. 
Lvof.  Neonfla,  i.  10,  101. 
Lvof,  Prince  Peter,  i.  325,  note. 
Lybecker,  (Jeneral,    ii.  88,  W  el  wm|., 

107;   the  chief  command  iti  Flu- 
land,  245  et  wq. 
Lykof,  Prince,  i.  04  et  ihn|.,  lUL 
Lywck,  .\dolph,  i.  17,  2<5. 

M.\(AUHH,  Patriarch,  i.  2<J. 
Macaul.iy,  i.  274. 
MacDonnell.  Count,  i.  :W0,  note. 
.Ma<lra.«.  ii.  401. 
.Madrid,  Sjiain,  ii   42«l. 
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Magdalena,    Archduchess,   offered    in 

marriage  to  Alexis,  ii.  129,  283. 
Mahmud,  Afghan  leader,  ii.  467. 
Maidel,  ii.  4. 
Maigret,  ii.  407. 

Maintenou,  Madame  de,  ii.  312  et  seq. 
Makarof,    Alexis,    Cabinet   Secretary, 

ii.  135,  309,  366,  387,  433,   442, 

note,  464,  466,  503. 
Malenky,  Simeon,  ii.  462. 
Mamonof,    Peter's    aide-de-camp,    ii. 

503. 
Manstein,  i.  166  ;  ii.  479. 
Manteuffel,  Baron,  ii.  231,  323. 
Manuel,  Emperor,  i.  267. 
Mar,  Earl  of,  ii.  301,  303. 
Marcellus,  i.  196  et  seq. 
Marck,  Count  de  la,  ii.  321. 
Mardefeld,  General,  Prussian  Minister 

at  St.  Petersburg,  ii.  322,  410,  481, 

484,  488,  499. 
Marderfelt,  Swedish   General,  ii.  47, 

50,  123. 
Margarita   Maria  Petrovna,    Princess, 

ii.  238. 
Margeret,  i.  199  et  seq. 
Maria   Alexeievua,   Princess,    i.    83 ; 

her  opinion  of  St.  Petersburg,  ii. 

8,  85,  276  ;  her  interview  with  the 

Tsarevitch  Alexis,  326,  329,  338  ; 

imprisoned  in  Schliisselburg,  340, 

345,  440. 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress,  i.  415. 
Marie    Ilinitchna   MilosLivsky,    Prin- 
cess.  (See  Miloslavsky,  Princess.) 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  ii.   62  et  seq., 

66  et  se<i.,  125,  129,  note,  219. 
Marschall,  Prussian  Envoy,  ii.  222  et 

seq. 
Marselis,  Peter,  i.    204   et   seq.,  229, 

249. 
Martha  Alexeievua,  Princess,  i.  327 ; 

ii.  264. 
Martha,     Tsaritsa;     second    wife     of 

Theodore,  i.  34,  55,  58,  60:  death 

of,  ii.  258,  437,  note,  440,  452. 


j  Mary,   Princess.      (See   Maria  Alexei- 

I         evna.) 

j  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  i.  229. 

Masquerading  of  Peter,  i.  215  et  seq. , 
,  218  etseq.,  348;  ii.  132  et  seq., 

I  246,  482,  507  et  seq. 

Maszkiewicz,  i.  203. 

Matiushkin,  General,  ii.  474. 

Matthew,  Tartar  Prince,  i.  89  et  seq. 

Matthew  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary, 
i.  198. 

Matveief,  Artemon,  Sergheievitch, 
chief  minister  to  Alexis,  i.  4,  9  et 
seq. ;  promotion  of,  14,  17,  25, 
27  ;  banishment  of,  28  et  seq.  ; 
reinstatement  of,  34  et  seq.,  44 
et  seq. ;  return  of,  47  et  seq. ;  ad- 
dresses the  Streltsi,  51  ;  killed  by 
the  mob,  52  et  seq.,  69,  87,  185, 
205. 

Matveief,  Count  Andrew,  i.  60,  63,  215 
et  seq. ,  360 ;  his  mission  to  Hol- 
land, 412  et  seq. ,  421 ;  ii.  3,  53  ; 
Patkul  quarrels  with,  55  ;  sent  on 
a  mission  to  London,  67  et  seq.  ; 
pleased  with  Mazeppa,  93  ;  insult 
oifered  to,  in  London,  164  et  seq. ; 
made  President  of  the  college  of 
Justice,  351. 

Maurice,  Prince,  i.  294. 

Maurice  de  Saxe,  i.  311  ;  ii.  233. 

Mavrocordato,  Alexander,  i.  355,  360 
et  seq. 

Mavrocordato,  Nicholas,  ii.  185,  191, 
209  et  seq. 

Max  Charles,  Margrave,  ii.  416,  note. 

Maximof,  ii.  392. 

Mazeppa,  Ivan,  Stepanovitch,  made 
Hetman,  i.  159,  joins  Golitsyn, 
163  ;  at  Moscow,  188  et  seq. ;  in- 
trigues of,  242,  244,  249  ;  protects 
the  frontier,  251 ;  adventures  of, 
262,264,  428,  note  ;  ii.  24;  ordered 
to  reinforce  Ogilvy,  39  et  set[., 
53,  64,  78,  88 ;  treachery  of,  91  ; 
sketch  of,  92  et  seq.  ;  difficulties 
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of,  !IK  I't  siMj.  ;  joins  flu-  Swcdos, 
lUo  et  st'tj.  ;  oxcoiiiiiiuniciitiMl, 
U)8;  rtiglit  and  dentil  of,  ll'.i.  17!» 
et  seq. ,  :{G;J. 

Mozincki,  i.  2G;{. 

Meckli'iibmi;,  the  SwlmIcs  inviulf,  ii. 
22H,  2:W,  2!I2  ;  tn.uMrs,  2!»!l,  :?01, 
:««,  :ll!>,  4()r),  417,  41!l.  4!M. 

Mecklenhuix',  DikIk'Ss  of.  (See  Cath- 
uriiit.'  Ivanovna,  Tsan-viui.) 

Meckk'iibiirg,  Dukr  of.  {Svn  Curl 
LoopoM  and  (,'hristian  Ludwig. ) 

Medvedief,  Sylvester,  i.  101,  170, 
17S,  IHO  ft  SM.i.  ;  an-.st.-.l  and 
executed,  1H7. 

Meincki',  Pastor,  i.   I'.M. 

Melfort,  Lord,  i.  211. 

Meluitsky,  made  a  niinili<T  of  the 
Senate,  ii.  147. 

Mclnof,  i.  175,  177. 

Memling,  artist,  ii.  2H0,  not<- 

Mengden,  Colonel  von,  i.  21"),  2HG  ; 
ii.  421 . 

Mensliiki'if,  Anna,  i.  4:{(i,  4:{!(. 

Menshiki'if,  Gabriel,  i.  4:5:5. 

Menshikof,  Maria  Danilovna,  marries 
.\lexis  Ciolovin,  i.  4'-W. 

Menshiki'if,  Peter  Luke,  Peter  stands 
godfather  to,  ii.  112,  :5!r). 

Meushikof,  Prime  Alexander  ;  vol- 
unteer in  Peter's  regiment,  i.  107, 
219,  27(5,  2H0,  287,  :5or>  ;  cruelty 
of,  :J2J),  ;J:54  et  se(i. ;  rebuke<l  by 
Peter,  351,  353,  :572,  note,  400, 
408,  411,  41!>;  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Sell  liissel  burg,  424  ;  made 
cavalier  of  the  order  of  Saint  An- 
drew, 428,  4:50 ;  Peter's  friend- 
ship for,  4^31  et  seij.  ;  honors  to,  ' 
4:^4  et  8e([.  ;  ihimestic  life  of,  4:5(i 
et  seq.  ;  marries  Daria  Arsenief, 
43U  et  seq.  ;  assists  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,  , 
ii.  1  et  seq.,  1>,  2»» ;  his  ilitriculties  ' 
with  Ogilvv,  :52 ;  rea-^^sures  Peter 
about  Grodno,    :57  ;    meets  Peter  i 


at  hulirnTna,  :tH  ;  hi  <oinn)«iid  nt 
.Min^k,  41  et  M-q.  ;  IiIn  giMieranity 
to  .Vllk'MStUN,  4'.'  et  iw<|.,  (Ki  l*t  MNi  ; 

aecn.si'd  uf  intriguing  fur  th<>  Pol- 
ish crown,  72  ut  ttoif.  ;  movvmeiilji 
of,  7H,  HI  »«t  »eq.  ;  Petor'tt  letlcr 
to,  85  ot  seq.,  1(U5  et  imh,.  .  de- 
ceived   by  Ma/eppU,    I(Mi    et    tM-q.   , 

takes  Setch,  112  et  n.h|.  ;  rein- 
forces Poltiiva,  \\t\  et  (Kvj.  ;  Ia*w- 
enhuupt  surrenders  to,  120; 
made  tield-marshal,  124  et  ihhj.  , 
receives  the  order  of  the  Hlmk 
Kagle  from  Kredi-rick,  i:JO  et  sn-q., 
i:i5  ;  api)ointed  governor  of  Si. 
Petersburg,  137,  148,  153,  151». 
1«(>,  170,  312  ;  Peter's  letter  to, 
187  ;  Catherine's  letter  to.  18J»  ; 
Peter's  letter  to,  210  ;  in  Poniera- 
nia,  225  et  .seq.,  '2211,  2^55  et  M'<[.  ; 
exjiels  (J<H'rtz  from  Danish  ter- 
ritory, 240  et  seq.,  24H  et  •wq., 
250  et  seq.  ;  dishonesty  of,  258  ; 
superintends  the  education  of 
Alexis,  2r.2  et  »<'q.,  2<J8,  2?2, 
280,  282,  285,  2t>H  ;  esiM.us.-lt  the 
cause  of  Prince  P«>ter,  324  et 
se<i.  ;  his  triumph  over  Kasil  Dol- 
goniky,  :5:5J> ;  tliary  »>f,  :U5,  ni»te, 
:547  ;  made  Prej^ident  of  tin-  War 
Department,  :550  et  seq.  ;  pn**- 
cution  of,  :5<50  et  »*'q.,  375,  385, 
:5!t4,  :5!t7,  note,  430  et  hm].,  444  et 
.M'q.  ;  quarrels  of,  4M1  et  m-i-  ;  In 
the  Carnival,  4H4,  50:5  et  wq.  ; 
]>ardon  of,  50M  et  !U'<\. 

Menshiki'if.    Princess,    i.  4.*W-.   m«rri.-» 
Menshik..f,  4:5!»     ■■-  ^'     ' '"    -   ' 
445.  484. 

.Menzies,  i.  214. 

Mfretch,  ii.  7S. 

M.  rrick.  Sir  John,  i.  P.M.  2(W. 

Meshed,  Persia,  ii.  471. 

Mestch- rsky,  Prince  Bori?',  it.  474 

Meverell,  I.  2:54. 

Meyerberg,  I.  201. 
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Meyerberg,  von,  i.  24. 

Meyerfeld,  General,  ii.  60 ;  command- 
ant of  Stettin,  242  et  seq. 

Michael,  Feodorovitch,  Tsar,  i.  84. 

Michael  (RomSnof),  Tsar  of  Eussia, 
i.  3  et  seq..  11,  24,  86,  40,  111, 
124  et  seq.,  152,  215,  244,  308, 
372. 

Milaradovitch,  Colonel,  ii.  184. 

Miloslavsky,  Ivan,  Michailovitcli,  i.  32 
et  seq. ,  44  et  seq. ,  47  ;  advance- 
ment of,  66  ;  his  hatred  toward 
Havausk}',  89  et  seq. ,  95  ;  as  So- 
phia's minister,  101,  129,  277. 

Miloslavsky,  Larion,  made  okolnit- 
chi,  i.  78. 

Milo.sliivsky,  Matthew,  made  boyar, 
i.  78.  " 

Miloslavsky,  Princess  Marie  Ilinitch- 
na,  i.  9,  32,  34. 

Minaef,  Flor.      (See  Flor  Minaef.) 

Minin,  peasant,  ii.  468. 

Mir  Weis,  Afghan  chief,  ii.  467,  477. 

Mitau,  Peter  at,  i.  280 ;  Peter  takes, 
ii.  32  etseq.,  490,500. 

Mitchell,  Admiral,  i.  299. 

Mitrophan,  Bishop  of  Voronezh,  ii. 
146. 

Mni'shek,  Marie,  i.  24  ;  ii.  488. 

Mnogogrii'shuy,  ii.  99. 

Mogul  of  India,  ii.  462. 

Mohamed  Rami,  Vizier,  ii.  175. 

Mohammed  IV.,  Sultan,  i.  161. 

Moldavia.  (See  Cantemir,  Hospodar 
of.) 

Moliere,  i.  386  ;  ii.  142. 

MoUyso'n,  Gilbert,  Quaker,  i.  305,  note. 

Monomachus,  Constantine,  i.  78,  80. 

Mons,  Anna,  favorite  of  Peter,  i.  232, 
333  et  seq.  ;  ii.  435. 

Mons,  Wilhelm,  i.  835  ;  ii.  435,  464 ; 
corruption  and  punishment  of, 
502  et  seq. 

Montaigne,  i.  272. 

Montenegrins,  and  the  Turks  and 
Russians,  ii.  184,  210. 


Montgomery,  i.  214. 

Morea,  i.  156,  161,  356. 

Moro,  Captain  Giacomo,  i.  265. 

Morosini,  i.  161. 

Morozof,  Boris,  i.  4,  24  ;  ii.  150. 

Morozof,  Theodora,  i,  277. 

Morville,  De,  French  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  ii.  497. 

Moscow,  great  fire  in,  i.  117  ;  reforms 
in,  132  et  seq.  ;  an:;iety,  at  for 
Peter,  307  ;  Peter's  return  to,  319  ; 
great  fire  in,  412  ;  fortifications  of, 
on  threat  of  Swedish  invasion,  i. 
76  et  set[.  ;  triumph  at,  for  battle 
of  Poltava,  132  et  seq.  ;  reforms 
in,  139  et  seq.  ;  road  from  St. 
Petersburg  to,  385  et  seq.,  430, 
442,  445  et  seq.,  457,  460  ;  Peter 
returns  to,  473,  481  et  seq. 

Moses  Island,  Peter  at,  i.  228,  234. 

Miihlenfeld,  his  treachery,  ii.  82 ; 
death  of,  123. 

Miilleru,  ii.  406. 

Miinnich,  General,  his  campaign  in 
the  Crimea,  i.  166;  ii.  385,  487,  506. 

Miiromkef,  Major,  i.  187. 

Mussin-Pi'ishkim,  Count  Ivan,  i.  425  ; 
ii.  144,  140  ;  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 147  ;  made  President  of  the 
College  of  Expenditure,  351,  359. 

Mustapha  III. ,  Sultan,  ii.  172. 

Mustapha  Aga,  Turkish  envoy  to  Rus- 
sia, ii.  176. 

Mustapha,  Daltaban,  Grand  Vizier,  ii. 
175. 

Myshetsky,  Prince  Jacob,  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Holland,  France,  and 
Spain,  i.  145. 

Myshetsky,  Princes,  ii.  399. 

Naib,  of  Derbent,  ii.  472. 

Naliviiiko,  Hetman,  ii.  92. 

Napoleon  I.,  Emperor,  his  theory  to 
account  for  Peter's  journey,  i.  275, 
291  ;  ii.  86,  note,  280,  note,  512 
et  seq. 
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N'iirva,  liiittl.'  of,  i.  391  et  Rt^rj. ;  riinrl.'S 
XI I. 's  succt'.ssat,  M)X  ot  setj.;  cffecta 
of  buttle  in  Eurojw,  40*2  et  (*»'<j. ; 
on  Charles  XII.,  4(i;{  «t  xmi.  ;  on 
Peter,  405  ;  in  Vienna,  414  ;  Rus- 
sians cajiture,  4:^1  ;  ii.  41U. 

Nar_<'slikin,  Alexis,  ii.  2(UI  et  .se«j. 

Xar_<slikin,  Athana.siu.s,  Kirillovitoli, 
i.  'i!»,  47,  niuidereil  by  the  Sf  reltsi, 
58,  tiii. 

Naryshkin,  Cyril,  Alexeievilih,  <tim- 
niiimlant  of  Narva,  ])eeiilationH  of, 
ii.  :{(!(>,  4-21. 

Nar'fsh kin,  Cyril,  Pohiektovitrh,  i.  10  ; 
promotion  of,  14,  GO,  02,  210  ;  ii. 
1,  40  ;  ordered  to  provide  for  tlie 
defence  of  I'skof  and  Dorpat,  M. 

Nar<-shkin,  Ivan,  Iviinovitch,  eousiu 
to  Natalia,  i.  IW  ;  ii.  :W7.  ' 

Narjf.<hkin,  Ivan,  Kirillovitch,  i.  21), 
40,  58,  55  ;  escajie  in  disguise, 
60  ;  taken  and  murdered,  01  et 
seq.,(50. 

Nar<shkin.  Lie,  Kirilloviteh,  i.  02, 
172  et  .seij.  ;  his  devotion  to  Peter, 
174  et  seti.  ;  director  of  foreign 
affairs,  11)1,  210,  223,  240,  201  ; 
appointed  regent  in  Peter's  ab- 
sence, 270  ;  his  (juarrel  with  the 
Lopiikhins,  277.  :i:J2,  :{51,  :{71. 

Naryshkin,  Marteiiiian,  Kirillovitch, 
"i.  02., 

Naryshkin,  Natalia.  (Sec  Natalia, 
Tsaritsa.  I 

Naryshkin,  Peter,  Thomitich,  killed 
by  the  Stroltsi,  i.  54. 

Nar'fshkin,  Simeon,  (tregorievitch,  i. 
270  ;  ii.  278,  888  ;  banished,  841, 
488. 

Naryshkin,  Theodore,  i.  11) ;  juadc 
privy  councillor,  14  et  seii- 

Naryshkin,  Theodore,  Kirillovitch,  i. 
15,  02  ot  se<|. 

Nassaii-Friedlantl.  Princess  Sophia 
ll.'dwiga  of,  ii.  288. 

Natalia,   Princess,  daughter  of  Alexis 


and  CharloH...    blrtli  of,   Ii.  2fll», 
480,  4811  .t  MM] 

Natalia,  PrinriH>,  daughter  of  CathiT- 
iue  and  P.ter,  death  of,  IL  2.V4. 

Natalia.  Princes.-.,  daughter  of  Cather- 
ine and  Peter,  il.  4:JM. 

Natalia,  Princeiv,  i.  21),  W,  (R».  Zt2. 
882,  841),  415,  4:{0  ;  vi»itii  Peter  at 
St.  Petersburt;.  ii.  H4.  112  .  kIv.-k 
ban<|U<-t  in  honor  of  Poltava,  124, 
251)  et  se.j.,  204,  201);  death  of, 
27N,  87H,  421),  440,  440. 

Natalia,  THarltsa,  ch<»»en  by  Alexi^,  I. 
10  et  s<'<i.  ;  birth  of  her  Hon,  14  ol 
8ec|.,  17,  24  et  seij.  ;  sent  to  I'reo- 
brazheiisky,  21),  81,  84  ;  made  re- 
gent, 87  et  seep,  40  et  mmj.  .  her 
danger,  50  et  »«'<j.,  58  ;  obliged  ti» 
deliver  ln-r  brother  to  the  mob. 
01  ft  Keip,  H2et  MM).  ;  isolation  of, 
1)1);  nanie"s-day  of,  118  et  **■>{.  . 
Peter's  letters.  111*  et  mn[.  ;  con- 
sjiiritcii-s  against,  17^1,  1H2  et  »<•<].  ; 
serious  ilhn-ss  of,  222  et  m-'j.  ,  her 
anxiety  for  Pi-ter,  227  et  i»e<|.  . 
death  of,  281.  4:MJ. 

Nattier,  artist,  ii.  814. 

Ncculce,  Moldavian  liistoriau,  it  \H\ 
11)2,  IIKJ.  207. 

Nefaky,  St.  Alexander,  ii.  170. 

Neh'<linsky,  ii    442.  n<ite. 

Nephiui'iiof.  Russian  envoy,  I.  257. 

Nepliiief,  Adrian,  ii.  45tl.  470. 

Nepliiief,  Ivan.  iTiinovitch,  il.  452  «l 
8e<j.;  appointed  Resident  to  Con- 
stantinople, 455  et  »e<i..  475  i-t 
seip 

Nepliiief,   Leonti"-    >     ''•■     '"''     '"'■ 
exiled.  IH.'! 

Nertchinsk.  tnaty  <>i,  u.  <•«    i  •• 

Nesterof,  Alexis,  OU-r-Flacal.  i.  4ar» 
ii.  858  el  M-'i;  execution  of.  'Ml. 

Netchiief.  Colonel  lv;in,  I.  IW)  vt  i>w|. 

Neugebauer.  Martin.  Swedinh  envor 
to  Constantinople,  ii.  180:  tutor 
to  Alexis.  200  et  mni 
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Neuhausen,  German -Russian  Resi- 
dent at  Copenhagen,  ii.  54. 

New  York,  Gaillardet  in,  ii.  513. 

Nicholas,  bourgeois,  a  giant,  ii.  310. 

Nicholas,  Prince  of  Georgia,  i.  13. 

Nieroth,  Colonel,  ii.  115. 

Niki'ta,  i.  15,  74  et  seq.,  81  et  seq.;  he- 
headed,  87. 

Nikita,  Aleseief.  (See  Alexeief  Ni- 
ki'ta.) 

Nikitin,  i.  263  et  seq. 

Nikitin,  peasant  poet,  i.  252. 

Nikitin,  Ustinia,  dwarf,  ii.  437,  note. 

Nikititch,  Tikhon,  i.  121. 

Nikon,  Patriarch,  i.  5,  85,  236,  277, 
323  ;  ii.  264,  389. 

Noailles,  Cardinal  de,  ii.  313. 

Norcopensis,  tutor  to  Charles  XII.,  i. 
380. 

Nordermann,  i.  194. 

Norris,  Admiral  Sir  John,  ii.  247,  293 
et  seq.,  320,  414,  420,  423,  note. 

Norway,  ii.  420,  494. 

Nosof,  ii.  159. 

Nostitz,  Major,  ii.  165  et  seq. 

Noteborg,  Peter  besieges,  i.  422  et  seq. 

Novgorod,  i.  124  et  seq.,  229  et  seq., 
245,  394  ;  ii.  442.  467,  488,  506. 

Niiman,  Kopriilli,  Grand  Vizier,  li. 
180. 

Nummers,  Vice-Admiral,  i.  428  ;  ii.  3. 

Nuradin,  Sultan,  i.  256. 

Nystad,  ii.  422  et  seq.,  428,  457,  487, 
489,  494  et  seq.,  498,  500  et  seq., 
514. 


Odoiefsky,  Prince  Jacob,  i.  45,  61, 
192. 

Odyntsof,  i.  95. 

Oesel  Island,  i.  365  ;  surrendered  to 
Russia,  ii.  169,  423. 

Ogilvy,  Field-Marshal,  i.  430  ;  hi.s  dif- 
ficulties with  Russian  officers,  ii. 
27 ;  in  sole  command,  32 ;  at 
Grodno,  36  et  seq. ;  ordered  to  re- 


treat fi'om  Grodno,  40  et  seq. ;  liis 
difficulties  with  Menshikof,  43  pt 
seq.  ;  resigns  and  dies,  45,  .5(1, 
53. 

Oginski.  Prince,  i.  135 ;  ii.  19,  29 ; 
defeat  of,  30. 

Okolintchy,  definition  of,  i.  14,  note, 
56,  135. 

Olearius.  globe  of,  ii.  235,  430. 

Oleg,  i.  359. 

Oliva,  treaty  of,  i.  365 ;  ii.  419. 

Olonetz,  iron-works  at,  ii.  399,  441, 
448,  487,  502,  506. 

Olsufief,  Anna  (born  Senyavin),  ii. 
435,  note. 

Omsk,  Fort,  ii.  460. 

Oostenburg,  Holland,  i.  291. 

Opukhtin,  made  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, ii.  147 ;  dishonesty  of,  258 ; 
punishment  of,  360. 

Ordin-Nastchokin,  i.  4,  192. 

Oregrund,  Sweden,  ii.  403 :  the  Rus- 
sians burn,  411. 

Oriah,  Armenian  diplomatist,  ii.  IS:!. 

Orleans,  Duke  of.  (See  Philip,  Duke 
of  Orleans.) 

Orlenka,  merchant,  i.  303. 

Orlik,  Mazeppa's  secretary,  ii.  103  et 
seq.,  106  :  named  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  181,  188,  477. 

Orlof,  orderly,  ii.  436. 

Oscar  II. ,  King  of  Sweden,  his  criti- 
cism of  Charles  XII.,  ii.  13  et 
seq.,  407,  note. 

Osipof,  Colonel,  ii.  102. 

Osterman,  Count  Andrei,  secretly  em- 
ployed by  Makarof,  ii.  135,  2SS, 
309  ;  honesty  of,  357,  372,  403  et 
seq.,  409  et  seq.,  414,  422,  424, 
440,  455,  495  et  seq.,  505,  508, 
514. 

Osterman,  Countess,  ii.  435. 

Osthamnier,  Sweden,  the  Russians 
burn,  ii.  411. 

Oxenstjerna,  Chancellor,  i.  293,  365. 

Ozerof,  i.  69. 
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I'vDAN,  Atlminil,  ii.  44'2,  noto. 

Pagtt,  Lord,  Kiif^lisli  Ambu.'^smlor  at 
Constuiitiuuplf,  i.  :{!■*),  :{.'!,'>. 

I'iiisius,  Patriurch,  i.  2<). 

Palui,  Sciufii,  (/'os-satk,  ii.  '21,  ^>',\,  00  ; 
exiled  by  Maz<-p]i:k,  KMt. 

Paln^ologos,  Piinifss  Sojiliia,  i.   1!(S. 

Pnmlturg,  Captain  van,  i.  IJ.'iH,  :i((0. 

Panshin,  i.  245,  IJoT ;  ('ussacks  de- 
f.-ated  at,  ii.  UV-i. 

Paris,  France,  Rus.sian  enil)a.«sy  at, 
i.  145,  -211  ;  Pft.-r  vi.-iit.-;,  ii.  M\  et 
sf.i.,  420. 

Patknl,  Jdhann  Rfinhold,  i.  :{im  <t 
seq.,  :J7:i,  :U»t),  4(»'J,  4'2().  4:{(»;  ii. 
15;  sent  to  D.iunark,  22,  25,  27, 
40,  4!) ;  .sketch  of,  52  et  seq.  ;  a 
treaty  to  have  his  troops  enter  tlie 
Austrian  service,  57  ;  arresteil,  5*^ 
et  seq.  ;  execution  of,  <>(> ;  Queen 
Anne's  intercession  for,  (i8,  72, 
127,  140,  2(iO. 

Patriarch,  th.',  i.  24,  2(5,  :5(i.  41,  45  ;  in 
the  riot  of  tlie  Ktreltsi,  50  et  se<i., 
53  et  seij.,  GO,  75  et  wq.,  7H  et 
se(i.,  !K5,  !t()  et  seq.,  l:W  et  seq., 
158,  17!),  181  et  seq.,  18«)  et  .seq., 
193,  205,  2(U  ;  .xhort-s  tlie  Tsar 
to  mercy,  32!>,  d.,:,  34H  ;  ii.  l^i  et 
seq.,  1!)2,  :«»(}. 

Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  i.  137  et 
se(i.,  157,  24:?  ;  ii.  3!»0. 

Patriarch  of  Jeni.sali'ni,  i.  130  et  .seq.; 
ii.  145,  172,  177. 

Patriarch  of  Moscow,  i.  137  ct  seq., 
107,  202. 

Paul,  a  Dissenter,  i.  81. 

Paul,  Emperor,  i.  20. 

Paul,  Prince,  son  of  Peter  and  Cath- 
erine, i.  438  ;  deatli  of,  440. 

Paul,  Prince,  son  of  Peter  and  Cath- 
erine, birth  of,  ii.  200  et  se<j. 

Paulucci,  Cardinal,  ii.  71,  ;W4. 

PaykuU,  General,  i.  375,  4U5;  Iw- 
headed,  ii.  34. 

Pekin,  i.  140  ;  mission  at,  ii.  457  et  seq. 


Pelarino,  I)ort<ir  Jarob,  I.  104. 
Penn,  William,  i.  ;{7,  21»0,  ito'i.  uoU: 
Pfuza,  I'rovin.-e,  ii.  4«lO. 
P«'rek>>p,  encounter  at.  i.   HUl  ••!  mh|. 
IVreyiwl.ivl,  i.  112,  110  el  m^i  ,  223  el 

seq.,  227,  243,  240.  ii.  I4;». 
Purnau,  i.   301  ;  Charl.n  XII.   at,  :RKI, 

300,  4(M.  420.  420;  ii.   100.  217, 

423. 
Perry,  Cajitain   John,   i.   3tM 

330  et  wq. 
Persia,  i.  1.50,  2S3  ;  ii.  147,  ist.  I'.T'.t .  i 

!^>'<[.,  445,  457  et  s<q.  ;  •■nm|>4iii;n 

ill.  4<»4,  475. 
Pertiia,   Shah  of,   i.    i:t:(.    IV)  :   ii.  4'Mt. 

4U4  et  j»e«l. 
Peter  the  (irvat  :    birth    of,    i.    12   «t 

seq.  ;    babyhoo<l    of,     15    t«t    i»t»<|. ; 

prospects  and  vihicatiun  of,  27  el 

seq.  ;  election  of.  :{4  et  Wnj.  ;  fsTil 
the  StrvltHi,  50  et  im>i|.  ;  diM>atih- 
faction  at  his  M>te  n-ign,  tl5  ct 
seq.  ;  coronation  of,  77  I't  ih.n|.  ; 
under  Sophia's  r«'m'ncr.  Oil  ;  lioy- 
hood  and  illne.s.s4-!>  of,  KCt  et  m<<|.  : 
military  sports  of,  lO'l  et  •••q. ;  \tin 
first  Ixtat,  111  et  Ml)  ;  marriafte 
of,  110  et  s«M|.  ;  party  f<inii»  for 
him  during  campaign  agaiiiM 
Turkey,  157  ;  criticii*4'»  (luKtAyn's 
o|>erationK,  Ht7  et  immj.  ;  struegb- 
iH'tween  Sq>hia  and  IVter.  HIW  el 
geq. ;  tak«-s  refuge  at  Tr'-itA-t,  175 
ct  seq.  ;  returns  in  triumph  to 
Moscow,  188  et  MM).  ;  t«keii  litlb< 
Interest  in  .affairs  of  state.  101  ei 
seq.  ;  birth  of  hi»s<iii  .VIexis.  MCi  . 
his  friends  in  the  (ierman  suburb. 
208  ut  .>««.x|.  ;  his  intimacy  witli 
Lefort,  214  it  imh,.  ;  Ii<wpiulily 
extended  to,  2 HI  et  f^i- ;  hb  lliv 
work«,  etc.,  221  et  Bt**!. ;  llln«-»of. 
223  et  stMj.  ;  at  ArthauKel.  227  -l 
ikM|.  ;  hi.-4  mi-chmoical  skill.  £U  «rt 
W.HJ.  ;  grief  nl  hit*  mother'*  death. 
232  ;  at  Archangtd.   '£i4  ct  inh|    . 
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liis  i/ampaign  against  Azof,  243  et 
seq.  ;  humiliation  of,  350  et  seq.  ; 
plans  a  new  campaign  against 
Azof,  250  et  seq.  ;  Azof  surrenders 
to,  258  et  seq.  ;  praises  of,  261  ; 
triuniplial  entry  into  Moscow,  262; 
plans  for  a  fleet  on  Black  Sea,  264 
et  seq.  ;  resolves  on  foreign  travel, 
274  et  seq.  ;  alleged  plot  against, 
277  et  seq.  ;  at  Riga,  279  ;  his  in- 
terview with  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, 282  ;  Electress  Sophia's 
criticism  of  him,  284  et  seq.;  at 
Zaandam,  287  et  seq. ;  at  Amster- 
dam, 290  et  seq. ;  at  the  docks  of 
East  India  Company,  291  et  seq.; 
his  policy  toward  France,  294 ;  sets 
out  for  England,  298  et  seq. ;  his 
cordial  relations  with  William 
III. ,  303  et  seq. ;  Burnet's  opinion 
of,  306  et  seq.;  at  Vienna,  311  et 
seq.;  Kallonitz's  description  of, 
315 ;  his  cordiality  toward  the 
King  of  Poland,  318  et  seq. ;  his 
return  to  Moscow,  319  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Streltsi,  321  et  seq. ;  his 
investigations  by  means  of  torture, 
325  et  seq. ;  sends  the  Tsaritsa  to  a 
convent,  332  et  seq. ;  his  conduct 
toward  Anna  Mons,  334  et  seq.; 
his  edict  on  shaving,  337  et  seq. ; 
introduces  stamped  paper  and 
other  means  of  revenue,  343  et 
seq.;  new  coinage,  345  et  seq.; 
new  calendar,  346  et  seq.;  carni- 
val, 348  et  seq.;  his  anger  at 
Shein,  350  et  seq. ;  his  truce  with 
Turkey,  354  et  seq.  ;  league 
against  Sweden,  364  et  seq.;  prep- 
arations for  war  against  Sweden, 
373  et  seq. ;  accompanies  the  ad- 
vance against  Sweden,  391  ;  at 
the  siege  of  Narva,  392  et  seq. ; 
goes  to  Novgorod,  394 ;  Russian 
<lefeat  at  Narva,  398  et  seq.;  ridi- 
culed, 402  et  seq.;  receives  news 


of  the  defeat,  405  ;  his  meeting 
with  Augustus,  409  et  seq. ;  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  412  et  seq.; 
victory  and  rejoicings,  419  et  seq. ; 
at  Archangel,  421  ;  at  Lake  Lado- 
ga, 422  et  seq. ;  rejoicings,  424  et 
seq.;  first  naval  victory,  428; 
capture  of  Narva,  431  ;  his  in- 
timacy with  Catherine,  437  et 
seq,;  birth  of  Peter  and  Paul,  438; 
privately  married  to  Catherine, 
440  et  se(]/f founds  St.  Petersburg, 
li.  1  et  seq.;  makes  an  alliance 
with  Poland,  23  et  seq. ;  anxiety 
and  ill-health  of,  26  et  seq.;  at 
the  Uniate  Monastery  and  at 
Wilna,  28  et  seq.;  Mitan  sur- 
renders to,  31  et  seq.;  his  inter- 
view with  Augustus,  32  et  seq.; 
sets  out  for  Grodno,  37  et  seq.; 
mistrusts  the  Saxons,  40  et  seq.; 
his  transactions  with  Patkul,  52  et 
seq.;  leaves  St.  Petersburg  for 
seat  of  war,  63  et  seq. ;  his  nego- 
tiations with  Charles  XII.,  65  et 
seq.;  seeks  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, 66  et  seq.;  his  intrigues 
against  Stanislas,  71  et  seq. ;  pre- 
pares for  an  invasion  by  Charles 
Xn.,  76  et  seq.;  illness  of,  84  et 
seq.;  defeats  Lewenhaupt,  88  et 
seq.;  upholds  Mazeppa,  93,  100, 
102  ;  sends  for  Mazeppa,  105  et 
seq. ;  Mazeppa's  treachery  to,  106 
et  seq. ;  manifestoes  of,  109  ;  di- 
rects the  march  against  Charles 
XIL,  111  ;  in  Voronezh,  112  ;  ill- 
ness, 113;  at  Poltava,  116  et  seq.; 
triumph  at  Poltava,  118  et  seq.; 
takes  titles  of  Lieutenant-General 
and  Rear- Admiral,  124  ;  at  Kief, 
125  et  seq.;  his  meeting  with 
Augustus,  126  et  seq.;  overtures 
from  France,  Denmark,  and  Prus- 
sia, 130  et  seq.;  triumph  at  Mos- 
cow, 132  et  seq.;  his  reforms,  134 
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ot  seq. ;  eight  governors  appointed, 
VM ;  reforms,  IIW  et  8e<i.;  mon- 
asteries, 144  et  soq. ;  senate 
formed,  147  et  seci.;  discontent  of 
his  subjects,  14J)  et  seq.;  as  Anti- 
Christ,  152  et  Beq. ;  rising  at  As- 
trakhan, l.")(5  et  S('(i.;  sends  cc^n- 
rtioting  instructions  to  Dolcoruky, 
162  et  seq.;  receivt-s  Whit  worth, 
164  eteeq.;  at  Viborg,  l(i()  et  simj. ; 
his  treaty  with  Curland,  170  et 
seq.;  negotiations  with  Turkey, 
176  et  seq.;  war  against  Turkey 
declared,  187etseq. ;  negotiations 
for  Alexis's  marriage,  189  et  se<i.; 
on  the  Pruth,  193  et  seq.;  retreat 
of,  196  et  seq.;  treaties  witli  tlie 
Turks,  198  et  se(i.;  at  Carlsbad, 
212etseq. ;  his  son  Alexis's  mar- 
riage, 215  et  seq.;  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 217  et  seq. ;  invades  Pome- 
rania,  221  et  seq.;  his  ultimatum 
about  the  partition  of  Poland,  2'2'6 
et  seq. ;  Pomerania,  225  et  seq. ; 
at  Berlin,  231  ;  returns  to  St. 
Petersburg,  235 ;  his  interview 
with  Frederick  William  I.,  237  et 
seq.;  his  instructions  to  Menshi- 
kuf  on  an  alliance  with  Prussia, 
242  et  seq.;  his  plans  against  Fin- 
land, 245  etseq.;  tn-ats  with  Den- 
mark, 247  et  seq. ;  relations  with 
Prussia,  254  et  seq.;  complains  of 
Gregory  Dolgon'iky's  jwlicy,  257  ; 
a  son  born  to,  258  ;  liis  plans  for 
the  education  of  Alexis,  260  et 
seq.;  opposition  to  Alexis,  271  et 
seq.;  travels  for  his  health,  279  et 
seq.;  arranges  a  marriage  between 
his  niece  Catherine,  and  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburc,  2S2  et  seq.;  hia 
interview  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, 289  et  seq.;  with  Leibnitz, 
290  et  seq.;  at  Coix-nhacen,  21>2  et 
seq.;  interview  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  2S>6  et  seq.;  negotiates 
Vi.i..    II.— 35 


for  a  treaty  wHli  Fran.o,  305  «t 
V'<i.;  exihaugen  viiiiu  with  IxniU 
:iV.,  311  et  n«.q.;  at  Si>«,  3Irt  ft 
seq.;  stipulations  of  treaty  with 
France,  319  et  m-q.;  «tSt.  Potent- 
burg,  324  ;  night  and  purnult  of 
Ale.\i.<,  32.'i  et  s«»q. ;  publi.  ■ 
inherits  Alexi.n  and  pr 
I'eter  lieir,  33H  ;  Alexis  »rret.l«Ml 
on  Afrosinla's  evldenr*.,  343  vl 
8ei{.;  his  last  visit  to  Alexis,  :M4 
et  seq.;  hiH  government,  34H  cl 
seq.;  economies  of.  309  et  s.*"!.: 
consuls  appointed  in  Euro|H<,  :(K4  ; 
builds  canals,  385  et  »v^{.;  his 
church  reforms,  IMI  et  »o<\.; 
Aland  Congres-x,  403  et  imm|.;  hi* 
relations  with  England,  412  et 
.seq.;  "-ifu.ses  to  receive  lettera 
from  Norris  or  Carteret,  421  ;  re- 
joicing in  St.  Petembun:  over  the 
peace  with  Sweden,  424  et  n^j.; 
recognisetl  as  Em|M'ror  and  "the 
(Jreat,"  427 ;  at  St  Peteraburir, 
428  et  se<|. ;  hia  grief  at  death  of 
Tsarevltch  Peter,  4:W  et  «i»h|.; 
social  a.ssfmblies  of.  442  et  Mfq.; 
cruise  of,  -iAX  et  jmmj.  ;  kindlineM 
of,  452  et  seq. ;  Asiatic  policy,  457 
et  seq.;  his  cani|i&lgn  ogaiiut 
Persia,  464  et  seq.;  setn  out  for 
Kolomna,  4<17  et  seq.;  at  Astrak- 
han, 469  et  8e<|.;  serioiM  llhu^tw 
of,  47:J  et  8e«i. ;  Persian  itollry  of, 
475  et  seq. ;  sudden  appearance  at 
Moscow,  481  et  stni. ;  at  St.  Petent- 
burc,  48<1 ;  a  decree  with  regard 
to  the  8a<-ceat)lon.  4.'<7  el  »o«j.:  hit 
disinclination  to  busimii*,  4fO  ft 
seq.;  iliplomatii'  r>-l.ition  with  Eng- 
land interr«ipted.  4»-l  ''t  »«xj  ;  al- 
liance with  Sweden,  500  «'t  »«««|, ; 
discovers  Mons's  corniptlon,  503 
et  si'q.;  Ix-trolhal  of  hi.i  daughter 
Anne,  .VCi  ft  »e<|.;  new  forr»>«  of, 
507 ;   laiit  lllneM  of,  006 ;  d«alh, 
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509  ;  deliglit  and  grief  at  the 
death  of,  510  et  seq.;  his  will, 
512. 

Peter  II. ,  Emperor,  son  of  Alexis  and 
Charlotte,  ii.  11;  birth  of,  270, 
340  et  seq. ,  439  et  seq. ,  487 ;  his 
chances  for  succeeding  Peter  the 
Great,  509. 

Peter  III.,  Emperor,  son  of  Charles 
Frederick  and  Anne,  ii.  505. 

Peter,  Prince,  son  of  Peter  and  Cath- 
erine, birth  of,  ii.  258  et  seq., 
279  et  seq.,  324;  publicly  de- 
clared heir,  338,  378,  393  ;  death 
of,  438. 

Petrik,  Cossack,  ii.  99. 

Petrijf,  beheaded,  i.  186. 

Pfingsten,  Referendary,  ii.  48  et  seq., 
127. 

Pflug,  General,  ii.  87,  213,  note. 

Philaret  (Romanof),  Patriarch,  i.  84. 

Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  i.  229. 

Philip  V. ,  King  of  Spain,  ii.  304. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France,  ii.  304  et  seq. ;  calls  on  the 
Tsar,  311  et  seq.,  317  etseq.,  494; 
death  of,  497. 

Pillau,  i.  282  et  seq. 

Piper,  Count  Charles,  favorite  of 
Charles  XII.,  i.  382,  388,  396; 
exchanged,  401 ;  his  anxiety  at 
Charles  XII. 's  course,  403, 424  ;  ii. 
19  et  seq.,  46,  48,  62  et  seq.; 
urges  Charles  XII.  to  make  peace, 
66,  88 ;  Mazeppa's  letter  to,  106 ; 
his  letter  to  his  wife,  113,  115  et 
seq. ;  surrenders  at  Poltava,  119 ; 
at  Moscow,  132  et  seq.,  424,  note. 

Pisaref,  General  Skorniakof.  (See 
Skorniakof  Pisaref.) 

Pitirim,  Abbot,  ii.  400. 

Platen,  Countess,  i.  286. 

Plemiannikof,  made  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  ii.  147,  .358. 

PlestcliOief,  Judge,  i.  4 ;  made  boyar, 
78,  174  etseq.;  ii.  150. 


Plestcheief,  Lake,  i.  112  et  seq.,  119, 
223  et  seq. 

Plestcheief,  Theodore,  i.  215,  224. 

Pleyer,  Austrian  Agent,  i.  247,  275, 
423;  ii.  76  et  seq.,  261,  329,  336, 
342,  345,  note,  347,  415,  505, 
note. 

Poland,  peace  with,  i.  130  et  seq.; 
portrait  of  the  King  of,  132 ;  Rus- 
sia's alliance  with,  133  et  seq.,  148 
et  seq. ,  152  et  seq. ;  unlucky  cam- 
paign of,  161,  194  etseq.;  manners 
of,  199,  211,  241,  et  seq.,  250, 
263,  271,  278,  283,  309  et  seq., 
316,  318  et  seq.,  365,  367  et  seq.; 
league  of,  against  Sweden,  372, 
394,  410  ;  Menshikof  disliked  in, 
434;  Charles  XII.  in,  ii.  13  et 
seq. ;  defeats  of,  30  ;  peace  with 
Sweden,  35  et  seq. ;  Augustus  re- 
signs the  crown  of,  46  et  seq. ;  di- 
plomacy in,  61,  66,  71  et  seq.; 
Peter  in,  81,  95  et  seq.,  114,  117, 
126  etseq.;  131,  180,  199,  203  et 
seq.,  208,  213  et  seq.,  219,  221  et 
seq.,  228,  232,  237,  239,  243,  249, 
256  et  seq.,  317,  404  et  seq.,  419, 
423  et  seq. ;  recognises  Peter  as 
Emperor,  427,  489  et  seq. ,  502. 

PoUnitz,  Baron  von,  ii.  268,  322. 

Polotsky,  Simeon,  Polish  monk,  i,  25, 
29,  84,  101. 

Poltava,  ii.  114  et  seq. ;  Russian  vic- 
tory at,  118  et  seq.,  458,  514. 

Polus,  Count,  i.  396. 

Pomerania,  ii.  126,  204  et  seq.,  214, 
217  et  seq.,  223  et  seq.,  228,  232, 
236,  241,  243,  247,  250,  252,  255, 
257,  268,  272,  297,  420. 

Pomp,  barber,  i.  289. 

Pondicherry,  ii.  461. 

Poniatowski,  General,  Swedish  envoy 
to  Constantinople,  ii.  180  et  seq., 
202,  205,  320. 

Pool,  Baas  Gerrit  Claes,  i.  292,  297. 

Popovitch,  Bogdan,  ii.  183. 
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Poptsof,  oxecutod,  ii.  :W7. 

Porosuknf,  Russian  nmbaesador,  i.  I.")-!. 

Portliiml.  Earl  cf,  i.  21»1. 

Poski.tchin,  i.  4(l(>. 

Pososlik..f,  Iv.iii,  i.  V.)'2,  20(5,  247;  ii. 
371,  380  »^t  si'.i. 

Posse,  Carl  Matrmis,  i.  403. 

P<  stnik,  Rn.«.siaii  envoy,  i.  102. 

Pcstnikiif,  Dr.  IVter,  i.  2<i7,  3."(. 

Poticslinif,  Koniiikhi,  "  amuseiueiit.s 
grooms,"  i.  107. 

Potocki,  Prince,  Bishop  of  Ermeland, 
ii.  284. 

Pozhiirsky,  Prince,  i.  170. 

Prascovia,  Iv.inovna,  Princess,  i.  253, 
note,  41.") ;  ii.  440. 

Prascovia,  Soltykuf,  Tsaritsa,  marries 
Tsar  Iviin,  i.  103,  415  ;  ii.  85, 
279,  430,  440  et  secj.,  445,  452, 
481  et  seci. ,  48G ;  death  of,  487, 
491,  503. 

Precedence,  abolishi-d  liy  Theodore,  i. 
40  et  secj. 

Predestination,  frigate,  keel  of,  laid, 
i.  257 ;  launched,  375. 

Preobrazhensky,  i.  29,  31,  104,  107, 
115,  117,  KiS,  172  et  seq.,  181  et 
.seq.,  208,  222,  231,  320,  325  et 
seq.,  332;  secret  Chancery  of,  ii. 
137,  482  et  seq.;  Peter  burns  his 
villa  at,  485. 

Preobrazhensky  Regiment,  beginning 
of,  i.  107  etseq.,  215,  224,  2:J8  et 
seq.,  244,  374,  391,  393.  397  et 
seq.,  422,  424,  433;  ii.  31,  337, 
458,  471. 

Pressburg,  Fort,  i.  108. 

Pretender,  the,  of  England,  ii.  219, 
301,  note  ;  his  intrigues  with  the 
Swedes  and  interview  with  Peter, 
302  et  se«i.,  412  et  .•'.q.,  420. 

Pries,  Secretary  of  Legation,  ii.  320. 

Principium,  galley,  i.  250. 

Printzeu,  Prus.xian  Envoy,  i.  42S,  note.  ' 

Prok'povitch,  Theop;in,  ii.  125,  313, 
394  et  seq.,  397,    401,  420;  wel- 


comeH  Peter  to  Moscow,  478,  4hh, 

510. 
ProntchiKtohef,  Ivjin,  Lord-LioutonAut 

of  Tcheliokmry,  i.  \W 
Prontchi.slchef,    Peter,    Lord-Lieuleu* 

ant  of  Horofitk,  i.  12(1. 
Prosyany  Pool,  i    112. 
I*rou,  de,  ii.  4. 
Prozop Tsky,  Prince  Peter,  i    17*^.  191  ; 

regent  during  the  Tsar's  abHUc.-, 

270,  325,    note,  415;  sent  on  au 

emboAtiy  to  Vienna,  ii.  72,  AiHi. 
I  Prussia,  i.   411,  41(1  ;  ii.   130  ,,i  im-.|., 
I  1(50,   215,   220  et  (k-q  ,   22>*.  237, 

I  243,  247  et  nen.,  25:5,  250  ft  m-<|., 

304,  317  et  seq.,  405,  4lH  ,.t  ^..j.  ; 

recognizes  Peter  tu*  KnijKTor,  427, 

489,  492  et  freq. 
Pruth,  the.  i.  440  ;  ii.  192  et  »«h|.,  195 

et  se(i  ,  203,  207.  210  el  »«*i.,  21H, 

34M,  4(54. 
Puffendorf,  book  of,  i.  :J07  ;  il.  201. 
Pugatchef,  ii.  15.5. 
Pulcheria,  i.  170. 
Pultusk,  Augustus  defeated  at,  ii.   l", 

78,  80. 
Punitz,  ii.  25. 
Push"  tchnikof,  ap)>ointed  privy-coun* 

cilb.r.  i.  7*^. 
Pushkin,  Mnttliew,  i.  277. 
Pushkin.  ]><H't,  ii.  4;J8. 
Pushkin.  Theixlori',  i.  277. 
Piishkino,  i.  94  «'t  »ei|. 
Pustoz.rsk,    .\nhangel,    i.  2tl.   1h5  el 

i«e<j. 
Putivl,  i.  150;  ii.  lit),  1H7. 
Pyrmont,  Peter  at,  i.  444  ;  il.  27l»,  iW 

et  seq. 

R.Min.VN,  Ts«'van,  ruler  of  Junguia, 
ii.  459. 

Rabutin,  .\u8triAn  MinUt«r,  ii.  304, 
luite. 

Racine,  i.  380 

Racovit^A,  Hichaol,  IKK>|MHlar  of  Mol- 
davia, ii.  180,  Ib.^  lUl. 
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Radziejowski,  Cardinal,  Primate  of 
Poland,  i.  370  ;  intrigues  against 
Angiistus,  ii.  15,  18,  21  ;  deatli  of, 
24,  34. 

Radziewill,  ii.  22,  189. 

Raguzi'nsky,  ii.  309. 

Raguzinsky,  Count  Sarva,  ii.  184  ; 
treats  with  the  Turks,  198,  309  ; 
house  of,  429,  4.39. 

Rakoczy,  Prince  Francis,  ii.  61,  65  et 
seq.,  73  et  seq.  ;  desires  Peter's 
intervention,  183,  195,  211,  313. 

Rami,  Mehmed,  Reis-EfEendi,  i.  360. 

Rami  Mohamed,  Vizier,  ii.  175. 

Ramodanofsky,  Prince  Gregory,  i.  45  ; 
murdered  by  the  Streltsi,  54,  69, 
153,  155. 

Ramodanufsky,  Prince  Gregory,  i. 
425. 

Ramodanofsk}',  Prince  Michael,  i. 
323,  325,  note  ;  ii.  187. 

Ramodanofsky,  Prince  Theodore,  i. 
191,  215  ;  generalissimo  of  the 
jjlay  regiment,  223  et  seq. ,  233  et 
seq.,  238,  248,  256  ;  to  maintain 
order  in  Moscow  in  Peter's  ab- 
sence, 276,  317,  323,  325,  note; 
cruelty  of,  329  et  seq.,  332,  340, 
350  et  seq.,  408,  431  ;  ii.  2; 
Peter's  letter  to,  124  et  seq.  ;  pro- 
moted by  the  Tsar  from  "King"  to 
"Kaiser,"  132,  135  et  seq.,  246, 
326,  348,  354,  430,  442,  447,  451. 

Ramodanofsky,  son  of  Prince  Theo- 
dore, "  Prince  Ctesar,"  ii.  482  et 
seq. 

Rantzau,  Baron,  Danish  Envoy,  ii. 
129. 

Rastrelli,  artist,  i.  107. 

Rawa,  Galicia,  i.  317. 

Razin,  Stenka,  i.  4  et  seq.,  72,  99, 
112,  127,  330;  ii.  72,  108,  155, 
161  et  seq. 

Regent,  the,  of  France.  (See  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans. ) 

Rehnskjold,    his   advice    disregarded 


by  Charles  XII.,  ii.  16,  32,  37,  40 
et  seq.,  82,  116  ;  chief  in  com- 
mand, 117  et  seq. ;  Peter's  courtesy 
toward,  while  a  prisoner  at  Pol- 
tava, 119  ;  Charles  XII. 's  defence 
of,  122;  at  Moscow,  133,  232, 
406. 

Repnin,  Prince  Niki'ta,  General  and 
Field  Marshal,  i.  45,  215,  374,  391 ; 
at  Novgorod,  406  et  seq.,  411, 
416  ;  ordered  to  Polotsk,  ii.  24  ; 
his  difficulties  with  Ogilvy,  27, 
31,  39,  64,  75,  86  et  seq.,  196, 
289,  293  ;  honesty  of,  357,  374, 
442,  448  ;  succeeds  Menshikof  as 
President,  482,  503  ;  advocates 
the  succession  of  Peter  II. ,  509. 

Repninsky,  Prince  Repnin's  children, 
ii.  448. 

Resht,  ii.  473,  479. 

Reutenfels,  i.  202. 

Reval,  surrendered  to  Russia,  ii.  168 
et  seq.  ;  Swedes  driven  from, 
223  ;  English  tleet  at,  257,  321  ; 
construction  of  harbor  works  at, 
374  ;  trade  of,  381,  423,  436,  448, 
486. 

Reventlow,  Countess,  ii.  250. 

Riazan,  Metropolitan  of.  (See  Yavor- 
sky.) 

Riazantsef,  Colonel,  i.  187. 

Ridder,  Colonel,  i.  182. 

Riga,  Peter  at,  i.  279,  372  et  seq.,  378  ; 
ii.  10  ;  siege  of,  131 ;  surrendered 
to  Russia,  168  et  seq.  ;  Swedes 
driven  from,  ii.  223,  257,  821  ; 
tlie  Tsarevitch  at,  335  ;  trade  of, 
381,  423,  439,  462,  486,  506  et 
.seq. 

Rigaud,  Hyacinthe,  artist,  ii.  314. 

Rigeman,  General,  i.  254. 

Rimsky-Korsakof,  Basil,  ii.  435. 

Rinhuber,  Dr.  Laurent,  i.  106. 

Ripley,  Captain,  i.  308,  note. 

Robinson,  Minister  at  Stockholm,  ii. 
19,  21. 
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Rogge,  Lynst,  i.  288. 

R«>iii:inof,  Miclia<'l.    (Sec  Miihiu'l,  Tsar 

of  Russia.) 
Romiinof,    Nikita   Ivaimvitrh,   i.    Ill, 

20."). 
Romans,  King  of  tln'.    (Seu  Josfphll., 

Enij)eror. )  I 

RDnno,  (Jencral,  ii.  IH,  :19  et  svq.,  58, 

10;3,  19.1  ft  seq.,  '207  «t  se(|.  | 

Rosen,  taken  pri.soner   at  Poltava,   ii. 

118. 
Rosen,  Walter  von,  i.  1!»!». 
Rosenbnsch,    Butenant   von,    i.    .Vi   i-t 

se<i. ,  (i4  et  seij.,  214,  2G."). 
Rosetti,  George,  ii.  192.  j 

Rostock,  city,  ii.  419.  | 

Rothwt'U,  interpreter,  i.  41:?. 
Rottembourg,  Count,  French  3Iinister, 

ii.  304. 
Rotterdam,  Peter  visits,  ii.  300,  307. 
Rudakofsky,  ii.  510. 
Riigen,    I.sland    of,    ii.     224 ;     Swedes 

land  at,  232,  241,  2.1H,  322,  419.      J 
Rumiantsof,  Alexander,  ii.  330  et  sen., 

33."),  340,   note  ;  honesty  of,  3.')7 ; 

sent  to  Stockholm,  422,  433,  479.   I 
Ruysch,  Professor,  i.  290,  302.  ' 

Ryswyk,  i.  294,  304. 
Rzewuski,  i.  243. 
Rzhcfsky,  Voievod,e  of  Astrakhan,  ii. 

1.10,  \m.  ' 

Sah.\,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  177. 
Sabatius,  a  monk,  i.  7.1.  I 

St.  Alexander  Xefsky,  ii.  170.  | 

St.  Andrew,  Order  of,  i.  419,  428,  434  ;  i 

ii.  0!»,  18.1,  230,  488.  ' 

St.  Elijah,  frigate,  i.  421. 
St.   Elmo,  Alexis  at  the  castle  of,  ii.  ^ 

330  et  .se<i.,  333. 
St.  Jolm,  Secretary  of  StaU»,  ii.  22.1.       ' 
St.  Paul,    ship  launched  by  Peter,   i.  i 

230.  I 

St.  Peter,  yacht  of  Pet.-r,  i.  228,  234,  { 

237.    '  i 

St.  Petersburg,  founding  of,   ii.    1  t-t 


R<''l.  ;  the  Kw<><I«>h'  attack*  atfaiiut, 
4  ;  capital  of  RuMia.  n  ;  diiiliko 
of  the  nobility  to,  H  ;  iniindalioiiii 
and  bad  climato  uf,  1>  ;  um'Umw- 
nesfl  of,  10  .-t  Hoq.  ;  P*.|..r  aiul  hU 
family  at,  N.l  ;  l\.ur  at,  217  .•! 
.He<|.  ;  commerce  of,  3h1  «.i  iu^|,  ; 
road  to  Moscow,  :ftC»  i-t  »e«|..  4I1», 
42ii  etseq.  ;  description  of.  42H  ci 
sei|. ;  first  nfwspnp«rr  in,  44<t  et  imh|. 

St.  Simon,  ii.  307,  31.1 

Salonica,  ii.   477. 

Saltyk'l.   a  maiil  of  honor,   ii.  2?*7  >t 

Saltyk'if,  Boyiir  Peter,  madt*  governor 
of  .Smolensk,  ii.  137,  34K. 

Saltyk"'if,  Simeon,  Andreivitch,  Mjijit 
of  thf  Guard.  aft<Tward»  General 
and  Count,  ii.  2<19. 

Samarin,  Payma-ster-tJeneral.  ii.  147; 
acijuitled.  341. 

Sami<ilovitcli,  Hetniaii,  i.  137.  1.13  I'l 
.Het].  :  op]K>!«-.s  tli<'  war  at^aimtt  the 
Tartars,  1.10  et  s<'.|.  ;  fall  of.  1.19  ; 
ii.  93,  99. 

Sampson,  strong  man  from  Germany, 
ii.  440. 

Samus,  ii.  100. 

Sandomir,  diet  at,  ii.  17  at  m^i 

Sauis,  Com  to  de,  i.  Lit). 

Santa  Profeetie,  frigate,  I.  237. 

Sapifha,  Hetman  of  Lithuania,  i.  2il4  ; 
ii.  30,  3.1. 

SavJnovitch.  Andr6i,  I.  M. 

Savoy,  Prince  Eugene  of.  lS<»o  Eu- 
gene, Prince  of  Savoy.) 

Saxe,  Mauriccde,  i.  311  ;   it.  2:W. 

Saxe-\Vei.«yienfel»,  Prince  John  Adol- 
phusof,  ii.  410. 

Saxony,  i.  212,  34l9  etsoq.,  3?.!,  375  «•! 
se<i.,  394.  31NI,  410,  410  ;  deffaia 
of,  ii.  :U),  34,  38  et  wh|.  ;  an  Inra- 
aion  threatened.  4ll  et  mx\.  ;  Pal- 
kul  in,  .1.1  ct  $n.'*\.  ;  diplomai-y  in. 
01  H  w>.|  .  220.  222,  224,  22t*.  2:W 
et  se-i  .  2+1,  24U,  250. 
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Saxony,  Elector  of.  (See  Augustias, 
(the  strong)  Elector  of  Saxony.) 

Scania,  ii.  130,  252,  293  et  seq. 

Scharff,  i.  229. 

Sclieij,  Yice-Admiral  Giles,  i.  290. 

Scherowski,  Baron,  i.  134,  144. 

Sclileinitz,  Baron,  ambassador  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  arranges 
marriage  of  Alexis,  ii.  189  et  seq., 
229,  265,  268  ;  in  Paris,  420  et  seq. 

Schlippenbach;  Colonel,  i.  418  et  seq., 
430  ;  ii.  17,  118. 

Schlippenbach,  Colonel  Wilhelm  von, 
i.  422  ;  ii.  250,  251,  note,  254. 

Schlitz,  Baron  George  Henry  von. 
(See  Goertz. ) 

Schlund,  Colonel,  ii.  62. 

Schliisselburg,  i.  125,  408,  425  et  seq., 
434:  ii.  5,  81,  85,  340,  424,  note, 
440,  506. 

Scholten,  General  von,  ii.  233. 

Schijnborn,  Count,  ii.  349,  note,  326 
et  seq.,  345,  note,  415. 

Schonebeck,  i.  296. 

Schonhausen,  ii.  237,  254,  322. 

Schonhorn,  Count,  ii.  492. 

Schulemburg,  Marshal  von,  ii.  499. 

Schulenburg,  Field-Marshal,  ii.  24  et 
seq. ,  32  ;  arrests  Patkul,  58. 

Sehultz,  Colonel,  ii.  76. 

Schwerin,  ii.  490. 

Schynvoet,  Simon,  i.  295. 

Sczuka,  vice-chancellor  of  Lithuania, 
i.  410. 

Segestet,  Vice-Admiral,  ii.  227. 

Selim  Ghirei,  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  i. 
31,  154  et  seq. 

Semenof,  Andrew,  ii.  462. 

Semenofsky  Regiment,  i.  107,  238, 
374,  397,  424 ;  ii.  75. 

Semiramis,  i.  170. 

Senate,  ii.  348  et  seq.,  383. 

Sennebier,  i.  214. 

Senyavin,  Admiral,  ii.  435,  note. 

Seraphim,  Greek  scholar  and  revolu- 
tionist, ii.  182  et  seq. 


Serbians,  ii.  182  et  seq.,  186,  192. 

Sergius,  a  monk,  i.  73  et  seq. 

Shafirof,  Baron  Peter,  i.  335,  372  ;  ii. 
8  ;  sketch  of,  64  et  seq.;  made 
vice-chancellor,  124 ;  treats  with 
the  Turks,  198  et  seq. ,  201  et  seq. ; 
a  prisoner,  203  et  seq.,  206  et  seq.; 
at  Warsaw,  281,  285,  288,  317, 
333  ;  Vice-President  of  the  College 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  351  ;  trial  and 
disgrace  of,  364  et  seq.,  377,  383, 
442,  note,  464  ;  quarrels  of,  48  et 
seq.,  488. 

Shafirof,  Michael,  ii.  365,  428. 

Shakhofskoy,  Prince  Theodore  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Sweden,  i.  376. 

Shaklovity,  Theodore,  Privy  Council- 
lor, i.  94  et  seq. ;  given  command 
of  the  Streltsi,  98  ;  sketch  of,  101, 
157  et  seq.,  169  ;  prepares  for  an 
emergency,  172  et  seq.;  sends 
spies  to  Troi'tsa,  178  et  seq. ;  given 
up  by  Sophia,  182  et  seq.;  con- 
fession of,  184  et  seq.;  condemned 
to  death.  186,  192,  277. 

Shansky,  Peter's  jester,  ii.  451. 

Shein,  i.  45. 

Shein,  Alexis,  chosen  commander-in- 
chief,  i.  251,  254,  259  ;  defends 
the  southern  frontier  of  Azof,  276, 
317,  323  et  seq.,  337 ;  his  quarrel 
with  the  Tsar,  350  et  seq. ,  358  ; 
ii.  390. 

Shemaha,  ii.  461,  463  et  seq.,  469,  473, 
476,  478. 

Shenshin,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  i.   406. 

Shepelef,  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
ii.  435. 

Shepelof,  General,  i.  104. 

Sheremetief,  Count  Boris,  Petrovitch, 
1.  45,  50,  136  ;  heads  an  embassj' 
to  Vienna,  142  etseq.,  191  etseq., 
216  ;  against  Azof,  244,  249  ;  pro- 
tects the  frontier,  251,  269  ;  starts 
for  Rome,  269,  271  et  seq.,  276, 
300,    340,    343;    at   Narva,    393; 
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driven  hack  tovraril  Xnrva,  HUT, 
4l:{ ;  miikcs  an  nttaok  on  Mnrlcii- 
burg,  41H  et  stvi.,  4'2M  et  Sfq.,  4:J7  ; 
ordert'd  to  Polotsk,  ii.  24  ;  his 
difficulties  with  Ogilvy,  27,  2U ; 
sets  out  for  Mitau,  31  ft  seq.,  04, 
75;  inovomeuts  of,  TS,  m,  \0:\ ; 
rewarded  after  Poltiva,  124  et 
seq.;  at  Riga,  i:Vl  et  seii.,  i:ir>; 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  at 
Astrakhan,  157  et  seq.;  Riga  ca- ' 
pitulates  to,  180  et  secj.;  on  the 
Pruth,  102  et  seq.,  IIMJ ;  his  son  re- 
mains a  hostage  with  the  Turks, 
19U,  251,  note,  250,  272;  in  Po- 
land, :{()1  ;  Peter's  letter  to,  :3()«  ; 
honesty  of,  :}57,  442  ;  pecuniary 
embarrassment  of,  447. 

Sheremctief,  Michael,  son  of  Boris 
Sheremetief,  remains  a  hostage 
with  the  Turks,  ii.  199,  201  ; 
death  of,  207. 

Shipof,  Colonel,  ii.  47:}. 

Shirisky,  Basil.  (See  Basil,  Tsar  of 
Russia. ) 

Siberia,  French  reijuest  a  jjassage 
through,  i.  149  ;  mines  in,  19H, 
204  ;  governor  of,  ii.  137,  359, 
4G0. 

Siberia,  Prince  of,  i.  13. 

Sieniawski,  Crown  Iletman,  ii.  05,  71, 
73,  117,  120,  189. 

Sienicke,  General,  ii.  75. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  i.  205. 

Sigismiind  II.  (Augustus),  King  of 
Poland,  i.  305.  j 

Simeon,  death  of,  i.  9. 

Simeon,  of  Suzdal,  i.  207  et  seq. 

Sincl.air.  ii.  412. 

Siniavin,  First  Connnissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  dishonesty  of,  ii.  25M  ; 
arrest  of,  300. 

Skavrcnsky,  .\nna,  C.itherine's  sister, 
i.  441. 

Skavr.'nsky,  Carl,  Cath-riin's  brother, 
i.  440."  I 


Skavrr'.n«ky,  ChrlMlna,  ('ath«rini«'tiia- 

ter.  i    440. 
Skttvrousky,  Samuel,  1.  430. 
Sklof,  ii.  88  et  »i>q. 
Skorniokof-Piiuiref,    General,   in"    ni- 

pute  with  Sliafirof.  ii.  :)G5  vl  -^i  , 

:W5  ;  .luarn-lH  <if,  4M1. 
Skoropjidsky,  cIhhm-u  Iletman  in   M.i- 

zejqia's  jilace,  ii.  KW  vl  wq,.  :mi;J 
Slesvig,  i.   3N8;   ii.  220.  2;J5.  2;{.'<.   24o 

et  8i'q.,  248,  25:},  420,  4U3  «l  ii*^,  , 

501. 
Slonsky,  John,  ii.  207. 
Smolensk,  i.  131,  251,  257.  378,  401. 

m\;   ii.   20,  :{H.  42  et  iiiH|.,  87  et 

se.|..  137.  204,  :iHl.  419. 
Sobieski,  Alexander,  ii.  22. 
Sobieski,  Jan,  King  of  I'ulaiid,   i     l^rj 

et  .seq.,  142,  241  et  K-q  ;  death  of. 

2<52,  209.  2KI  ;  ii.  JM>. 
Sobii'ski,  I'rince  Jacob,    propoM>d    by 

Charles   XII.  a»  King  of  Poland. 

ii.  21.  00,  73. 
SoVninnof,  naval  officer,  Ii.  470. 
Sok.dniki.    park    of,    I.    12.    22,   10^. 

221. 
Sok'tvin,  Tljeo<lore.   Privy-<'ouncillor. 

i.  :«).  192. 
Soki'vnin,  Alexis,  i.  277. 
Soliiinikof,  ix-a-sant,  ii.  50;J. 
Solovief,    Dimitoi,    at    Arrhangid,    ii. 

303  et  S4?q. 
Soloviif,    Jowqdi.    at    Aiiifiterdam.    ii- 

303  et  S4..1.,  3H4. 
Solovief,  Theodore,  ii.  'MVl. 
Stiltykof  (pt-re),  I.  5:1. 
Soltyk6f,  A.,  ii.  442,  iwi- 
S.  Itykof,    Captain    Tb»u.i.Mv. 

4<»9. 
.Sjltyk-if,     Nicholait    Petrovllrb,    «...% 

ernor  of  Moncow.  ii.  'M!*. 
S61tykof,   Pra-icovia.     (.*<*•»•  Pnwcoria, 

Tsarit-na. ) 
S.ltvkof.  Tln'«Mlor«',  mupl«»r  of,  L  38. 
Somnier,  .Simon,  i.  HM. 
86ntaef.  Prince  Hasil.  Ii.  131. 
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Sophia,  Alexeievna,  Princess,  i.  25, 
29,  35;  lier  grief  at  Theodore's 
death,  37  et  seq.,  46,  58,  61  ;  su- 
periority of,  65 ;  Regent,  67  et 
seq. ;  at  the  religious  disputation, 
81  et  seq. ;  incited  against  Havan- 
sky,  90  et  seq.;  power  of,  99  et 
seq.;  feeling  towards  Peter,  103  et 
seq. ;  induces  Peter  to  take  part  in 
State  Council,  110  ;  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rule  of,  115  et  seq.;  her 
policy  with  Sweden,  125  et  seq. ; 
her  policy  with  Poland,  133  et 
seq.,  155  et  seq.;  her  correspond- 
ence with  Golitsyn,  164  et  seq.; 
her  struggle  for  power,  169  et 
seq.;  description  of ,  170;  her  dis- 
trust of  Peter,  172  et  seq.;  at- 
tempts a  reconciliation,  177  et 
seq.;  addresses  the  Streltsi,  180  et 
seq.;  sentto  a  convent,  188  et  seq., 
192  et  seq.,  277,  307,  317,  325  et 
seq.,  404;  ii.  64,  93,  151,  173, 
184,  264,  457. 

Sophia  Charlotte,  Electress  of  Bran- 
denburg, i.  284  et  seq. 

Sophia  Dorothea,  Princess,  i.  286. 

Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  i.  284 
et  seq.;  ii.  48,  230. 

Sophia,  Hedwiga,  Princess,  ii.  283. 

Sophia,  Palseologos,  Princess,  wife  of 
IvdnllL,  i.  198. 

Spa,  Peter  at,  ii.  316  et  seq.,  319  et 
seq.,  448. 

Spada,  Cardinal,  i.  306. 

Spain,  i.  142,  145 ;  succession  in,  306, 
354,  411;  ii.  19,  182,  219,  225, 
248 ;  league  proposed  in,  420 ; 
recognises  Peter  as  Emperor, 
427. 

Spain,  King  of.  (See  Philip  II.,  King 
of  Spain,  and  Philip  V. ,  King  of 
Spain. ) 

hiparre,  Colonel  Axel,  i.  403  ;  ii.  86, 
301,  note,  406. 

Spens,  General,  ii.  13. 


Stackelberg,  Otto,  i.  126  ■.  ii.  118. 

Stage-coaches  introduced  into  Europe, 
i.  272. 

Stahl,  Dr.  D.,  ii.  508,  note. 

Stambke,  ii.  240,  403,  406  et  seq. 

Stanhope,  General,  ii.  294. 

Stanhope,  Lord,  ii.  413  et  seq.,  417, 
421. 

Stanislas  I.  (Leszczynski),  King  of 
Poland,  ii.  22  et  seq.,  29,  32; 
preparations  for  the  coronation  of, 
34,  46,  48,  51,  62,  65;  urges 
Charles  XII.  to  make  peace,  66, 
70  et  seq. ;  complaints  of,  79,  100, 
103  et  seq.,  113,  117,  125  et  seq.; 
to  retain  his  title,  419,  178,  199, 
205,  213,  228,  280,  405  et  seq., 
416,  496. 

Stchepotef,  Sergeant,  i.  422. 

Stcherbatof,  Prince,  ii.  442,  note,  448. 

Stcherbatof,  Prince  Michael,  ii.  401. 

Stcherbatuf,  Prince  Theodore,  i.  325, 
note. 

Stcherbatof,  Yiiry,  i.  158. 

Stchukin,  Ani'sim,  chief  secretary  of 
the  Senate,  ii.  147  et  seq. 

Steinau,  Field-Marshal,  i.  411,  416; 
ii.  19. 

Stenbock,  General  Count  Marquis,  i. 
388,  398,  403;  at  Lais,  405  et 
seq.  ;  Charles  XII.  disregards  his 
advice,  ii.  16  et  seq.,  21,  78,  226, 
228,  232  et  seq.,  235  et  seq.,  239 
etseq.,  245,  281. 

Stenka-Razin.     (See  Razin,  Stenka. ) 

Stepan,  of  Moscow,  ii.  155  et  seq. 

Sternfeld,  Colonel  Steitner  von,  i. 
283. 

Stettin,  ii.  219,  225  et  seq.,  228;  se- 
questration of,  241  et  seq.,  247, 
250,  253,  255,  304,  318,  320,  333, 
404,  418  et  seq. 

Stille,  Adam,  i.  242. 

Stockholm,  i.  126,  366,  377,  385  et 
seq.,  396,  401  et  seq.  ;  ii.  36,  51, 
53,  123,  156,  167,  220,  338  et  seq.. 
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345  et  Beq.,  321,  847,  350,  :»4, 
40«  et  m-'i.,  AH)  tit  soq.,  41M,  422, 
MX)  et  secj.,  .MO. 

Stolbovo,  tr«'iity  ()f,  i.  \'24  et  seii.  ;  il. 
24!». 

StoliVlof,  Si-cn-tarv  of  Moiis,  ii.  .'>()4. 

Stor  Kyro,  Swedi-s  (iuft-iitrtl  iit.  ii. 
240. 

Storv,  Thomas,  Quaker,  i.  :{(»."),  noU». 

StrsifTord,  Lord,  Eni;lish  Miuister  at 
the  Hague,  ii.  24^. 

Strahlenherg,  ii.  3G9. 

Stialik'ulieim,  Swedish  Mini.stvr  at 
Vienna,  ii.  (12. 

Stralsund,  ii.  211),  222,  224  et  secj., 
233,  241,  243,  253  et  seq.,  250, 
282,  293,  322  ;  blockaded  by  the 
Russians,  224  ;  Stenbotk  at,  232  et 
seq. ;  Charles  XII.  arrives  at,  253  ; 
siege  and  fall  of,  250  et  seq.,  419. 

Strasburg,  Colonel,  i.  182,  221. 

Stratman,  Count,  Austrian  envoy  at 
Dresden,  ii.  57,  00. 

Streltsi,  the,  description  of,  i.  42  et 
seq.  ;  riot  of,  49  et  secj.  ;  they  aJ>- 
stain  from  pillage,  04  et  seij.  ; 
I)acilication  of,  09  ;  demand  a  re- 
ligious dispute,  73  et  seq.,  81  et 
seq.  ;  feasted  and  made  loyal,  87  ; 
submission  of,  97  et  seq.  ;  oi>j>ose 
Sophia's  project,  109 ;  Sophia's 
appeal  to,  172  et  seq.  ;  called  to 
Troitsa,  177  et  seq.  ;  threaten  So- 
phia, 182  et  seq.  ;  revolt  of,  317, 
321  et  seq.  ;  torture  of,  327  et 
sei|.  ;  abolition  of,  331  ;  ii.  66, 
98,  134,  149.  173. 

Str(>menoy  regiment,  i.  92,  95. 

Stremoiikhof,  widow  of,  ii.  452. 

Strdshnef,  Ivan,  ii.  435,  note,  442, 
note. 

Streshnef,   Tikhon,   i.    121,    157,   191,1 
215,  253;  rej>orts  concerning,  823,  I 
325,   note,  *}2  et  »eq..  337;    «p- j 
pointed  governor  of    Moscow,  ii. 
137  ;   made  a  member  of  the  Sen-  ' 


ate,  147;  ordor«»d  to  r<nnori»  lb- 
treuiiff  from  Moarow,  157. 

Strizh..f.  i.  187. 

Stroganuf,   Alexander,  rrcatvd  Itaron 
ii.  37M,  4;^*.,  not.-.  467. 

Stroganof,    Maria   (lK)rn    NorudltiMyf  . 
ii.  435,  noti'. 

StK>mWrg,  (Jovernor-^n-ncral,  m  pr'- 
oner  at  Riga,  ii.  109. 

Strumfeld,  Itnron,  il.  422. 

Stuart.  tJen.'ral.  i.  :W0.  il.  29. 

Stiinl/a,  Alfxander.  Ii.  207. 

Stiirdza,  John.  ii.  192. 

Suilakof,  ii.  ;i;{,5. 

Suleiman  II.,  Sultan,  i.  101. 

Suleiman,  I*u^h»,  made  Cirand  VUiei. 
ii.  2(M5. 

Sumbiilof.  Maxim,  i.  37. 

Sunderland,  ii.  417. 

Sundsval,  ii.  43it. 

Susanna,   nun,    PrinceM  Sophia  aa.  i 
827. 

S.iidal,  l.  94,  97,  2:W. 

Svedberg,  i.  :WI  i-t  im?.|. 

Sviat'.i  N«w.  i.  2:JH 

Sviatoix>lk-Tclu'tv«Ttin»kr,  Prince  (Ji- 
deon.  i.  UW  vi  »o«|. 

Swart,  Colomd.  captured,  i    247. 

Sweden,   wars  with,  i.    3,  7,    13<>.  !:'-'•. 
150,  280,  203.  319  ;  league  a. 
304   et   wq.,    375  et  Mt[..   V' :■ .  - 
object  in  ULiking  war  agaiiut,  :tlNI 
et  seq.,   410.   413  .-t  aetj..   41M   •• 
8e«i. ;  defeat  of  Ita  flotilla.  427  ■ 
seq.  ;  menaieH  St.   IVtentburg, 
3  et  8e<i.  ;  agaiuht   I'olnn.J     i:l  • 
se<i.,  29  et    84'q.  ;   !«•« 
land,  35  et  H4H|.  ;    pri>! 
laj<,  4*5  ets^Hj.,  «W  ••I  m^  :  i 
ens  Moscow,  70  et  »«^|.,  96, 
seq.,  127  et  »e*\.,  158,  107  ft  »^i 
199,  202  et  »e«i.,  219  et  awq..  'ii^. 
285  ot  ik-q  .  a<0.  304,  30G.  817  .t 
»<'q..  :M^  :»81.  4(M  el  awj  .  419  .1 
Bf*}.  :  terms  of  peace  with  Ruaau 
■    nt-^i   ;   rt>cognl<*r«  I'eter   aa 
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Emperor,  427,   494,  499  et  seq.  ; 

alliance  with  Russia,  501. 
Sweden,  King  of.     (See  Charles  XL, 

Charles  XII.,  and  Frederick.) 
Sweden,  Queen  of.     (See  Ulrica  Elea- 

nora.) 
Sylvester,    Bishop   of  White    Russia. 

(See  Tchetvertinsky. ) 
Szaniawski,  Bishop  of  Cujavia,  ii.  73. 
Szenibek,  ii.  59. 
Szumlianski,  Bishop  of  Lemberg,  ii. 

99. 

Tabort,  General,  i.  116. 

Taganrog,  i.  259,  358,  361  ;  ii.  113, 
162,  175  et  seq.,  199,  201,  203, 
207,  218. 

Tahmasp  Mirza,  Shah  of  Persia,  ii. 
467,  474,  478  et  seq. 

Talitsky,  Gregory,  ii.  152. 

Tambof,  Ignatius,  Bishop  of,  ii.  152. 

Tambof,  Province,  ii.  460. 

Tamerlane,  i.  244. 

Tarakiinof,  Russian  Envoy,  i.  156. 

Tarasevitch,  artist,  i.  169. 

Tarku,  Peter  at,  ii.  471. 

Tartars,  i.  91,  115,  131,  142;  troiables 
with,  152  et  seq.,  156  et  seq.,  159, 
162  et  seq.,  166  et  seq.,  241,  246 
et  seq.,  251,  256,  265,  419  et  seq., 
424;  ii.  76,  94,  98etseq.,  157, 175, 
178  et  seq.,  185,  187  et  seq.,  196 
et  seq.,  200,  202,  206,  208,  232, 
245,  380,  457,  463,  468  et  seq. 

Tatiana,  Princess,  i.  27,  38,  82  et  seq. 

Tatistchef,  orderly  of  Peter,  ii.  434. 

Tati'stchef ,  Basil,  ii.  280 ;  manages 
government  mines,  378. 

Tanbe,  Swedish  Senator,  ii.  411. 

Tavan,  i.  293. 

Tavernier,  i.  150. 

Taxation  and  revenue,  reform  of,  ii. 
138. 

Tchaadaef,  Okolhitchy  Ivan,  i.  136  ; 
heads  an  embassy  to  Vienna,  142 
et  seq. 


Tchemodanof,  numerous  suite   of,  i, 

270  et  seq. 
Tcheredeief,  Secretary,  i.  360. 
Tcherkask,    capital   of  the   Don  Cos- 
sacks, i.  248,  254  ;  ii.  161  etseq., 

203. 
Tcherkasky,  Prince  Alexander,  Beko- 

vitch,  ii.  460  et  seq. 
Tcherkasky,  Prince  Alexis,  his  report 

on  building  St.  Petersbui-g,  ii.  9, 

442,  note. 
Tcherkasky,  Prince  Michael,  i.  45,  50, 

52,  157  et  seq. ,  219  ;  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief,  249,  325,  note, 

337 ;  ii.  152. 
Tcherkasky,  Princess,  sister  of  Prin- 
cess Trubetsko}^,  ii.  443  et  seq. 
Tcherkess,  Mehemed  Pasha,  ii.  198. 
Tchermny,  beheaded,  i.  186. 
Tchernaya  Napa,    battle    of,    ii.    87, 

note. 
Tchernigof,  Archbishop  of,  i.    137  et 

seq. 
Tchernyshef,    house  of,  ii.  429,  442, 

note. 
Tchernyshef,    Countess   (born  Rzliev- 

sky),  ii.  435,  note. 
Tchernyshef,  Gregory,  Petrovitch,  ii. 

452  et  seq.,  455. 
Tchetvertinsky,     Prince      (Sylvester, 

Bishop  of  White  Russia),  ii.  489. 
Tchevkin,  Peter's  favorite,  ii.  434  et 

seq. 
Tchigirm",  i.  69,  99,  136,   152  et  seq., 

210. 
Teniers,  i.  297. 

Teplitz,  Peter  at,  ii.  228  et  seq. 
Terek,  Cossacks  of  the,  ii.  157,  160  et 

seq. ;  frontier  of,  460,  472  et  seq. 
Terem,  or  Woman's  Apartment,  i.  23, 

436. 
Tesse,  Marshal  de,  ii.  307,  309,  315, 

317  et  seq. 
Tessin,  i.  386  ;  ii.  245. 
Tetera,  Hetman   of  the   Cossacks,  ii. 

92. 
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Theatr.',  in  Russia,  i.  0,  17,  20:.;  ii. 
l.ublic  theiitrt',  142,  44(5,  4Ki. 

Tbeo<lurii,  Princess,  1.  25(. 

Theodorf,  Alexi-ievitfli,  Tsar,  i.  I),  '2rt; 
lioaltli  of,  27 ;  coronation  of,  28 
I't  seq. ,  31  et  seq. ;  marriage  of, 
33  ;  second  marriage  and  death 
of,  34  ;  funeral  of,  37  et  secj.,  3i», 
65  et  seq.,  101,  12')  et  se(i.,  131, 
155,  1!»3,  273  ;  ii.  440. 

Theodore,  Iv:inovitch,  Tsar,  i.  2i»,  '.tl, 
1!»8  et  se(i.,  2(i7. 

Theodosia,  Princess,  daughter  of  Alex- 
is, ii.  85. 

Theodosius,  Emperor,  i.  07. 

Theophdn,  Prokopovitch.  (See  Pro- 
kupovitch,  Theophan.) 

Thesingh,  i)riutir,  ii.  142. 

Thessing.  i.  2!M;. 

Thorn,  University  of,  i.  275,  442  ;  ii. 
12G,  129,  131,  212,  2Hi  et  seq., 
236,  268. 

Thurn  and  Taxis,  family  of,  i.  313. 

Thurn,  Fraulein  Johanna  von,  i.  313. 

Tik.-czin,  ii.  32,  36.  3t>,  41. 

Timmermann,  Franz,  instructs  Peter 
in  the  use  of  the  sextant,  i.  110 
et  seq.,  215,  221,  254,  265,  308, 
note. 

Timofeief,  Antip.  i.  235. 

Timothy,  Tolst('ii's  secretary,  ii.  177. 

Tit-'.f.  Dimitri,  Ivanovitch,  ii.  346, 
note. 

Titof  Regiment,  i.  73.  82,  87. 

Tmiitarakan.  Princes  of,  i.  111). 

Tobacco,  monopoly  of,  ii.  138. 

Tobolsk,  Siberia,  i.  149  ;  ii.  380,  504. 

Tolst.a,  Anisia,  i.  430  ;  ii.  124,  435. 

Tolst.'.i,  Peter,  Andreievitch,  Governor 
of  Azof,  i.  266  ;  ii.  162  ;  ambas- 
sador to  Turkey.  172  et  seq.;  re- 
port of,  176  et  seq.;  imprisoned. 
181  et  se.i..  191,  203  et  seq.,  271  ; 
at  Wansjuv.  281.  285.  288.  299. 
302 ;  aei'ompanies  the  T.sar  to 
Paris.    309,     317;     liis    interview 


n-ith  Alexin.  331  nt  aoq  ,  337 ;  con- 
ductx  tlie  torture  of  Aioxix.  lUH  vt 
M.>q..  :i46,  note;  msdi'  Pri-«lJfUt 
uf  the  Culli<^<<  uf  loiuiuvrru,  3.M, 
377;  »ent  to  Berliu,  417,  442. 
note  ;  accompani«'M  Pt>U<r  to  Penla, 
407;  made  <'aunt  by  Catherine. 
488,  503.  508;  eapoujMnI  Cath 
ine's  succeaitiou,  500. 

Touuing,    siege,    of,    i.    370,    389 ;  ii. 
235,  238  et  se^j.,  245,  25<» 
419. 

Torey,  Marquis  de.  II.   182. 

TorfT,  M.  de,  i.  140  et  i«e<|. 

Torgau.  ii.  215  «t  wq.,  229.  200. 

ToroiMStz.  i.  322;  ii.  41,  381. 

Toulon,  ii.  384. 

Toulouse,  Count  do.  II.  313. 

Townshend,  Lord,  ii.  294  et  «»<|. 

Trakhani.tuf.  Ok.'.lnltchy.  i.  4. 

TransiHtrt  Royal,  yacht  pniwnli'd  to 
Peter  by  King  William,  i.  2l»7, 
30S. 

Transylvania,  ii.  74,  18:1.  185. 

Travendal,  Peace  of.  i.  379.  .ISO. 

Tressini.  Italian  architect.  Ii.  2. 

Troekiirof,  Prince  Ivan.  I.  45.  177, 
179,  188,  191;  receives  the  SlrtlUi. 
322.  :«5,  note;  il.  81. 

Troekiirof,  Prince  Theodore.  L  215  ; 
kilbd,  248. 

Tn-itsa,  i  94,  9«1  et  mm|..  112,  175  et 
seq. 

Trul«t.>*k'y,  Prince  I  van,  i.  215. 

Trubetsk'.y.  Princeiw,  Ii.  443. 

Trubetzk^y,  Prince  Yury,  i.  377 ;  tx- 
changed,  401.  4lNi ;  aM(i«U  in  lav- 
ing the  foundatiouj*  of  St  PeUT»- 
burg  ;  ii.  1.  4(Mt ;  natural  »on  uf. 
424,  n.>te,  44H. 

Tula,  i.  2(M,  2.'»t»,  201  el  ihh|.;  H    162 

Turgeiiief,  Jacob,  court  fool,  L  219, 
239. 

Turkey,  Ru.ssian  .i'  '••  I-    •••2. 

148  ot  M-<i,    1  101  H 

»e.j..  241  et  seq..  244i.  J.'. I.  2.'>4  et 
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seq.,  262,  271,  307,  310,  315  et 
seq.,  318*,  a  truce  with,  354  et 
seq. ,  372,  376 ;  peace  with  cele- 
brated, 378  et  seq.,  416;  ii.  96; 
war  with,  171  et  seq.,  191  et  seq., 
224  ;  declares  war  a  third  time, 
235,  245  ;  recognizes  Peter  as  Em- 
peror, 427,  464,  467,  474  et  seq., 
492  et  seq. 
Tveriti'uof,  ii.  392  et  seq.,  399. 

Uglitcii,  i.  238  ;  ii.  156. 

Uglitch,  Dimitri  of.     (See  Dimitri  of 

tJglitch.) 
Ukraine,  disturbed  state  of,  i.   153  et 

seq.,  190  ;  ii.  265,  370,  380,  477. 
Ukraintsef,    Emelian,    Privy-Council- 
lor, i.  127,  129,  185,  191,  257,  269  ; 

appointed  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople,   356   et    seq.,    362,    376, 

378 ;  named  commissary,  ii.   70, 

172. 
Ulrica  Elenora,  wife  of  Charles  XI., 

of  Sweden,  i.  129,  379  et  seq. 
Ulrica  Eleonora,   Queen   of   Sweden, 

daughter  of  Charles  XI. ,   ii.    408, 

410  et  seq.,  422,  501. 
Ulrich,  Prince  Anton,  ii.  215  et  seq., 

229,  336,  249,  note,  265. 
Uniates,  i.  138  ;  metropolitan  of,  319  ; 

ii.  28,  71,  489. 
University  of  Thorn,  1.  275  ;  of  Lund, 

of  Upsala,   of  Wittenberg,  ii.   30  ; 

of  Pernau,  169. 
Unkc'jfsky,  Captain,  ii.  459. 
Unskaya,  Gulf,  i.  235. 
Ural   Mountains,    mining  in,    i.    261, 

303,  377,  460,  468. 
Urbich,  Baron,  German-Russian  Re.si- 

dent  at  Vienna,  ii.   54,   72,   129  ; 

sent  to  Venice,  182,  21 7,  265  et  seq. 
Uriisof,  Princess  Abdutia,  i.  277. 
Urusof,  Prince  Theodore,  i.   45,  49  et 

seq.,  191. 
Ushakof,  General,  ii.  346,  note,  359  et 

seq. ;  arrests  Mons,  502. 


Ushakof,  Simeon,  i.  16. 
Ustrialof,  i.  373,  note. 
Utemj'sh,  Sultan  of,  ii.  471  et  seq. 
Utrecht,  i.  293 ;  ii.  248,  298,  300,  306, 
319. 

Vakhtan,  Prince  of  Georgia,  ii.  465 

et  seq. ,  473. 
Van  Coehorn,  Baron,  i.  295. 
Van  der  Burg,  ii.  68. 
Van  der  Stamm,   Major  Leonard,    i. 

302. 
Van  Eyck,  ii.  280,  note. 
Van  Heems,  Baron,  ii.  299. 
Van  Ostade,  i.  297. 
Van  Scheij,  Admiral,  i.  295. 
Vasily,   Ostrof ,   i.   428  ;  ii.   7,  9,  430, 

485. 
Vauban,  ii.  114. 
Velin,    Colonel,    defends  Poltava,    ii. 

116. 
Venice,  Doge  of,  i.  269. 
Venice,  Republic   of,   i.   133  et  seq., 

143,   145,   161   et  seq.,   166,  260, 

269,  272,  275,  278,  310,  313,  317, 

361;  ii.   71,  110,   173,   182,  185, 

334  et  seq. 
Ve'prik,  ii.  Ill,  116. 
Verden,  ii.   219,  224,   322,   405,   415, 

419. 
Verkhoturie,  Siberia,  i.  28. 
Verona,  i.  268. 
Versailles,  Court  of,  i.  146  etseq.,  151, 

182  et  seq.;  ii.   74,   313  et  seq., 

316. 
Veselofsky,   Abraham,   Russian  Resi- 
dent at  Vienna,  ordered  to  search 

for   Alexis,   ii.   329  et  seq.,   334, 

351,  415. 
Veselofsky,  Isaac,  Russian  Minister  at 

London,    ii.    300  et  seq.,   413   et 

seq.,  421. 
Veshniakof,  i.  90. 
Veterani,  brigadier,  ii.  470. 
Vetes,  Rakoczy's  agent,  ii.  183. 
Viazemsky,  Nikifor,  tutor  of  Alexis, 
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ii.  2r,0,  20.}  et  siMi.,  270,  27r».  277 ; 
arrest  of,  338.  I 

Viborg,  i.  390;  ii.  UW  et  8.'(i.,  218, 
'2'h},  381,  404  et  seq.,  423. 

Vieuna,  Aiustriii,  i.  11(»,  120,  i:W; 
embassy  to,  142  »-t  se-i. ,  148,  !.")0, 
lG(i.  1!»4,  211,  240  .-t  ho.i  .  257. 
2(!y.  272  .t  seq.,  27r»,  278,  3(Mt  et 
seq. ,  309  et  se<i. .  32"),  354,  304  et 
seq.,  413  et  seq.,  433  et  so(i.;  ii. 
12,  53  et  seq.,  (Jl  et  seq.,  71  et 
seq.,  78,  183,  185,  229,  253,  255, 
297,  325  et  seq.,  328  et  seq.,  334 
et  seq.,  342,  350  et  seq.,  415  et ' 
seq.,  419,  491  et  seq.,  497. 

Viereck,  Countcs.-j,  ii.  22. 

Vietiugliof  (Laiidrath).  i.  420. 

Villars,  Marshal,  ii.  (11,  313. 

Villebois,  iladame  (born  (Jliuk),  ii. 
435,  note.  ' 

Villeroi,  Marshal  do,  ii.  307,  312. 

Vinius,  Andrew,  i.  192,  194,  20<5,  215, 
231 ,  23<)  et  seq. ,  245  ;  Peter's  let- 
ters to,  257,  293;  liis  letters  to 
Peter,  261,  277,  279.  302,  325  et 
se(j[.  ;  his  anxiety  for  Peter,  309. 
323.  332,  352  ;  superintends  the 
makini;  of  new  artillery,  407  et 
seq.,  424  ;  ii.  4.59. 

Virgin,  picture  of,  by  St.   Luke,  i.  80. 

Virgin  of  Ka&in,  picture  of,  i.  171. 

Vistula,  river,  ii.  36,  79  et  seq.,  126, 
223,  280. 

Vitebsk,  i.  410,  4:38;  ii.  26,  102. 

Vitzthum.  Count,  ii.  212  et  .seq.,  215. 

Vladika,  the,  of  .Mmitenegro,  ii.  184. 

Vladimir,  Grand  Duke  of  Kief,  i. 
78. 

Vladimir,  village  of,  i.  2:W  ;  princi- 
pality of,  ii.  69. 

Vladislaa  IV.,  King  of  Poland  in  1325, 
ii.  33,  note. 

Vladislavitch,  Savva.  ^See  Raguiin- 
•sky.) 

Vockerodt,  ii.  «i.  11,  152,  352,  371, 
374,  380,  note,  401.  i 
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Voinar.'.fKky,  neph<-w  . 

HHJ.  21»8,  not!.. 
Volga,    river,  Stenka  Itnin'ii  rmrM<-« 

on,  i.  5,  245  ;  country  of  ih..,  :tl)|. 

424  ;  ii.  4,  37,  :«».   155,  l(k),  3K>. 

459  et  seq.,  AW  et  So^l 
Volkof.  i.    145;    ii.    1S2;    Meiuhlk/.r« 

secretary,  251,  not«,  IMMI. 
Volk'insky,     Prince     (Jretjory,    luxU* 

member  of  tliu  K«>iift(<',    ii.    147  . 

wounded,     198  ;     di.<ilionvtty    of, 

2-58 ;  punisliment  of,  :«)0  ;   nhoi. 

:WM  et  seti. 
Volkra,  Count.    Im|M-rinl    .VniboMuubir 

at  London,  ii    XU). 
Vol.'.gda.  i.   185,  2«r2.  229,  2:M,  2.VJ  ; 

ii.    8:1  et  seq  ,   382    et    i»e.j..   4*1. 

note. 
Voltairt',    hi.s   theory    to    account    f<>r 

Peter's  journey,  I.  275. 
Volynia,  i.  VM),  162  ;  II.  18,  40.  42.  44J ; 

Mii7e])pa  in,  92.  12^1 
Vol\  nsky.  Art«-iniuM,  Pct'T'ii  AtljatAnl, 

ii.  433,  4^t8  ;  his  ntiiuiion  to  Per- 
sia, 464  et  M-q.,  468  vt  mhi..  47L 
Von  Hes.ser,  i.  2H2. 
Von  der  Hulst,  Dr    /.a.-haria*,  I.   110, 

227. 
Von  der  Lietli,    <ierman-Uu.v>ian  Hii>\' 

dent  at  Herlin,  Ii.  54,  223  ;  Min- 
ister at  London,  225. 
Von  (laden,    Doctor    Danifl,  I.  54    et 

seq.  ;  njurdtT  of.  62.  69. 
Von  Hak.bom.  (J.-n.ral,  Ii.  224. 
Von  Horn.  Diiniiili  U«-f»ident,  I.  150. 
Von  Mengden,  Colonel,  i.  21.5.  2:W. 
Von  McyerU-rg.  i.  24. 
Von  .Shacken,  Lar  "<l. 

Von  Scholti-n,  (Jen  '•■ 

Von  St<Tnf.dd,  Colonel  ^t.nner,  i.SKS. 
Von  Thurn.  Johanna,  i.  313. 
Von  Vitxthum,  II.  15. 
Vuu  Wrancel,   (teneral.  death    of.    it. 

80. 
Vor.'n.ih.    I.   245.  231    *t    *"*\  .   2*52. 

265.   287,  297,   3:19.  349.  *Vi   .-l 
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seq.,  357  et  seq.,  375,  377,  411  et 

seq.,  424  et  seq.,  434,  437  ;  ii.  26 

et  seq.,  112,  139,  14G  et  seq.,  100, 

176. 
Voronezh,  Mitroplian,    Bishop  of,  ii. 

146. 
Voronezh,  river,  i.  352,  254,  265,  424. 
Voronin,  Yekim,  i.   107,  215  ;  killed, 

249. 
Vorontsof  family,  i.  440. 
Vorskla,  river,  ii.   113  et  seq.,  116  et 

seq.,  119  et  seq. 
Vorzaan,  river,  1.  289. 
Vosof,    elected    Ataman    of  Yaroslav 

by  the  insurgents,  ii.  156. 
Vota,  Jesuit,  i.  306,  318. 
Votiaks,  ii.  160. 
Vozdvizhenskoe,    i.    93    et  seq.,    105, 

179. 
Voznitsyn,     Prokop,     ambassador     to 

Western   Europe,   i.    276,   354  et 

seq. 
Vseslav,  Prince,  ii.  86. 
Vsevolozhsky,  Euphemia,  i.  11, 
Vygofsky,  ii.  99. 
Vykulin,  Daniel,  ii.  399. 

Wallachia,  i.  161  et  seq.  ;  ii.  71, 
184  et  seq.,  191,  194  et  seq.,  210, 
253. 

Wallenstedt,  favorite  of  Charles  XII. , 
i.  382. 

Warsaw,  i.  116,  126,  132  et  seq.,  150, 
166,  195,  241,  262  et  seq.,  365, 
369,  375,  394,  409  ;  ii.  12,  15  et 
seq.,  22,  24  et  seq.,  33  et  seq.,  37, 
39,  45,  51  et  seq.,  55,  74,  81,  126, 
211  et  seq.,  222,  256,  281,  490  et 
seq. 

Wartenberg,  Count,  ii.  69,  131. 

Weber,  Hanoverian  Resident,  ii.  251, 
282,  295,  337,  341,  345,  note,  364, 
371,  412,  414,  428  ;  his  account 
of  St.  Petersburg's  rabble,  431, 
note,  447  ;  cruise  of,  449,  505, 
note. 


Wedderkop,  ii.  239. 

Weidemann,  General,  killed,  ii.  198. 

Weisbach,  sent  to  Vienna,  ii.  416. 

Weissenfels,  Princess,  ii.  266. 

Wellingk,  ii.  25,  232,  note,  233  et  seq., 
240,  242. 

Wenden,  Diet  at,  i.  308. 

Wenigerkind,  secretary,  ii.  404. 

Wesel,  ii.  298,  321. 

Wesenberg,  i.  393,  397,  430. 

Weyde,  Adam,  General,  i.  215,  236, 
297,  374  ;  draws  up  the  articles  of 
war  against  Sweden,  375,  391  ; 
wounded,  398,  400,  412;  ex- 
changed, ii.  169,  286,  329,  345, 
note,  350  et  seq.,  442,  note. 

Whitworth,  English  Minister  to  Mos- 
cow, ii.  66  et  seq.  ;  apologizes  for 
treatment  of  Matveief  in  London, 
164  et  seq.,  249;  at  Amsterdam, 
320;  sent  to  Berlin,  417. 

Wieliczka,  salt  mines  of,  i.  317. 

Wielopolski,  ii.  10. 

Wiezicki,  ii.  75  et  seq. 

Wilczek,  Count,  ii.  129. 

Wilde,  Jacob  de,  i.  295. 

William  III.,  of  England,  i.  293,  297 
et  seq.  ;  his  cordial  relations  with 
Peter,  303,  310,  412. 

William  of  Orange,  i.  110  et  seq.,  225 
et  seq. 

Wilna,  i.  438  ;  ii.  27,  29,  41. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  512. 

Windsor,  i.  272,  301  ;  ii.  08. 

Wirtenberg,  General  von,  Swede,  ii. 
422. 

Wismar,  ii.  218  et  seq.,  222,  224  et 
seq.,  233,  243,  253,  285  et  seq., 
288  et  seq..  290,  419. 

Wisniowiecki,  Dimitri  (1563),  ii.  94. 

Wisniowiecki,  Prince,  Grand  Hetman 
of  Lithuania,  ii.  19,  32,  75,  103. 

Wisniowiecki,  Prince  Yanusz,  Voie- 
vode  of  Cracow,  ii.  75. 

Wisniowiecki,  Princess  Dolska,  ii. 
103. 
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Witsen,  nurgomastor  Xicliolos,  I.  170, 

•,"2.-),  'JM,  2m,  240,  2JH,  2m,  2S>7, 

;UI2,  413. 
WittenbiTg,  Peter  visits  Luther's  tomb 

at,  ii.  22H. 
Woldemur,  Prince  of  Denmark,  i.  2r>. 
Wolf,  Father,  i.  413. 
Wolfenbuttel,  ii.  128,  189  et  seq.,  21.'> 

ets.M].,  220,  23(5,  2GH  ct  si-.,. 
Wolfenl.iittel,  Duke  of,  ii.  IS!). 
Wolfeubiittel,    Princess    of,    ii.     331. 

(See   Charlotte,   Princess  of  Wol- 

fenbiittfl.^ 
Woman,  Muscovite  ideal  of,   i.  22  ft 

seq. 
Woolwich,  England,  Peter  at,  i.  301, 

311. 
Wratislaw,  Count,  ii.  72. 
Wrede,  Count,  i.  3HH,  398. 
Wren,  Sir  Christoplu-r,  i.  301. 
Wi;lff,  ensign  of  artillery,  i.  421. 
AVurin,  student,  i.  440. 
Wiirtemberg,  Prince  of,  taken  prisoner 

at  Poltava,  ii.  119  ;  released,  123. 
Wybes,  Auke,  ii.  3. 

Xeni.v,  Princess,  i.  25. 

Y,  Gn.F  of  the,  i.  287,  290. 

Yaguzhinsky,  General  Paul,  sent  to 
Copenhagen,  ii.  250,  257,  283; 
accompanies  Peter  to  Paris,  309  ; 
honesty  of,  357,  305 ;  nu>t  of,  3t>7 
etseq.;  sent  to  Vienna,  410,  421, 
433,  435,  note,  441,  445,  448 ;  Pro- 
curator-General, 481  ;  Cavalier  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  488  ;  on 
the  succession  of  Peter,  509. 

Yamburg,  Fort,  i.  428  et  seq.,  434;  ii. 
85. 

Yanni-Saari,  i-sland,  ii.  1,  5. 

Yiinof,  Colonel,  i.  90. 

Yam'pfsky,  Theodosius,  Archbishop  of 
Nt'ivgorod,  ii.  388,  397. 

Yar<:nisk.  i.  185. 

Yaropolk,  Prince,  ii.  80. 


YaroxlAv,  on  tbo  Volgii,  forvifcn  mer- 
chants i«t.   i.  229  Kt  iMxi  ;  Ii    13«l, 

190,  211   et  M-q  .  2H1.  :W7,  ItHV*. 

Yarosbtv,   RuMtiaii  Grand  Duko  (a.U 

1029),  i.  429. 
Ywuisky,  Arclibiithup  of,  L  188. 
Yauxa.   river.  I.  lOH,  111  et  n.^,.,  117, 

172 ;  11.  480. 
Yavnrsky,  Stt'phen,    rreate<l    Kxarrh, 

ii.   143,   145,   152.  272.  313.   320, 

:W0,  358,   note,  :l89  et  IR-q. 

Yaworow,  ii.  188  et  »«-<j. 
Viuykof.  Ivan,   I.  :J3,  43,  4". 

killed,  W,  09. 
Yiuykof,  Simeon,  i.  325.  note;  mndo 

(\>mmi8Miry-<feneral,  374. 
Yeflm,    Anna,    Catherine's    8iat«r,    i. 

441. 
Yefim,  Michael,  i.  441. 
Yelis/irof,  Larion,  Lieutenant-Colouel, 

i.  174  .t  ».q.,  \Ht\,  277. 
Yevreinof,  rxplorer,  ii.  409. 
Yong-Tchi,    Kmi>vror    of    CbiuA,    IL 

45H. 
Ysbrandt.  Eleazar.  i    421. 
Yudin.  Alexis.  I.  09.  95.  98. 
Yurlof.  Colonel,  ii.  110. 
Yury,  Prince,  i.  09. 
Yusuf  Pa.sha  np]Kiiuted  Grand  Vixler, 

ii.  20:{,  200. 

Z.VANDAM.  Holland,  I.  28"  et  acq., 
291  etseq.,  '295  ;  II.  4,  300. 

Zalmr.  Count,  ii.  02,  G:J. 

Zachariah,  of  Sojihia,  i.  188. 

Zalsan,  Lake,  ii.  4lW. 

Zai>or<'Hfhi  Cossacks,  I.  131. 

Zaporovian  Gnwacks,  1.  152,  IW.  258 
et  84>q. ,  202  ;  ii.  03  ;  origin  and 
definition  of.  95  et  soq.,  99  cl  teq., 
104.  1(«>  et  stxj.,  115.  12t»,  1^ 
101  et  se.!-.  179,  187. 

Zariitsky,  rebel  in  »i'vcnl««nth  cen- 
tury. Ii.  15.5. 

Zbor.fsky.  Simeon,  l*rirjf  Councillor, 
L33.' 
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Zealand,  i.  389  ;   ii.  224. 

Zenta,  battle  of,  i.  293. 

Zheliabiizhky,  1.  239,  269,  273,  329. 

Zlieliiclok,  ii.  30,  42. 

Zlierlof,  i.  3(31. 

Zickler,    Colonel    Ivan,    i.    69,    177, 

277. 
Zielinski,  Arclibisliop  of  Lemberg,  ii. 

34. 
Zmaievitcli,  Admiral,  ii.  416,  note. 
Zmeief,    made     Okolnitchy,     1.    78 ; 

placed  over  the  Streltsi,  98,  185. 
Zolkiew,  ii.  63,  78,  264. 
Zorin,  sergeant  of  Streltsi,  i.  324. 


I  Zotof,  Basil,  Inspector  of  Decrees,  ii. 

I  349,  353. 

!  Zotof,  Commandant  of  Reval,  bis  pec- 
ulations, ii.  360. 

I  Zotof,  Konon,  ii.  452. 
Zotof,  Nikita,  Moi'seievitch,  appointed 
teacher  for  Peter,  i.  30,  215,  257, 
325,  note,  349  et  seq.,  assists  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  St. 
Petersburg,  ii.  1,  307,  428  ; 
"Prince  Pope,"  442,  note,  444, 
451 ;  marriage  and  death  of,  452. 
Zriny,  Helen,  mother  of  Eakoczy,  ii. 
74. 
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